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INSURANCE. 


Ne-w  York  Insurance  Report. 


"We  are  indebted  to  Hon.  O.  "W.  Chap- 
man for  a  handsomely  bound  volume  of  his 
annual  report  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31st, 
1873.  Mr.  Chapman  deserves  great  credit 
for  his  energy  and  enterprise  in  laying  be- 
fore the  public  at  such  an  early  date,  the 
statistics  and  the  standing  of  the  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Companies  doing  busi- 
ness in  his  State.  It  is  so  different  from  the 
usual  custom  of  Insurance  Departments, 
that  we  can  scarcely  realize  that  we  are 
receiving  in  March,  what  we  usually  receive 
in  November  or  December.  We  hope  to 
see  this  example  set  by  Mr.  Chapman,  fol- 
lowed by  the  rest  of  the  Commissioners. 

The  Commissioner  commences  the  text  of 
his  Report  by  stating  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  1873,  fifty-two  of  the  companies 
reporting  to  that  Department,  showed  im- 


pairments as  follows  :  Companies  of  New 
York,  §1,306,925.46,  and  companies  of 
other  States,  ?1,405,899.40.  This,  together 
with  the  fact  that  many  of  the  companies 
which  were  crippled  at  Chicago  were  com- 
pelled to  go  down,  caused  the  outlook  for 
fire  insurance  to  look  very  gloomj'.  As  a 
contrast  to  this,  however,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  current  year,  the  aggregate  im- 
pairment of  the  New  York  companies,  was 
3172,761,91,  and  the  companies  of  other 
States,  ?205, 244,39. 

The  tables  from  one  to  fourteen,  furnishes 
the  statistics  of  the  business  of  1873,  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  gross  assets  of  fire  and  fire-marine 
insurance  companies  doing  business  in  this 
State,  December  31st,  1873,  amounted  to 
$104,119,850.33  Of  this,  New  York  com- 
panies held§49,557,317.20,  as  follows  :  joint 
stock  companies  $49,527,933. 62  nnd  mutual 
$329,383.58  ;    other   State   companies    held 
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$:)4,r>G2,r)33.13,  as  follows  :  joint-stock  ^52,- 
294,:592.r)(i,  and  mutual  §2,21)8,140.57. 

The  liabilities  of  these  companies,  if  scrip 
stock  bo  excepted,  aggregate  ?38,207,8Gr).70. 
The  companies  of  this  State  carry  ?14,476,- 
637.20  of  thi.<,  the  joint  stock  taking  $14,- 
230,518. ()7,  and  the  mutual  §240,118.53, 
while  other  State  companies  carry  §23,731- 
228.50,  the  joint-stock  §22,994,053.44,  and 
the  mutual  §737,175.06.  The  whole  amount 
of  scrip  liability  is  §1,711,562.79  ;  the  total 
paid-up  capital  stock  of  our  own  companies 
$25,557,020,  and  of  other  States  §24,780,- 
045.  New  York  joint-stock  companies  pre- 
sent a  net  surplus  of  $8,939,674.96  ;  and 
those  of  other  States  a  net  surplus  of 
§4,571,618.51.  By  these,  as  compared  with 
corresponding  tables  of  the  preceding  year, 
it  appears  that  the  fire  assets  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year  (not  including  the  pre- 
mium notes  of  mutual  companies)  were 
§14,467,913.22  more,  and  the  liabilities  (ex- 
cept scrip  and  capital)  §2,203,884.45  less 
than  last. 

The  amount  of  the  income  of  these  com- 
panies during  the  year  was  §03,423,416.74. 
The  excess  of  income  over  expenditures  was 
§9,033,725.57,  while  thirty-nine  companies 
appear  to  have  expended  §2,979,141.32  more 
than  received.- 

The  items  of  expenditures  by  these  com- 
panies aggregated  §57,368,832.49. 

Of  the  business  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
the  Commissioner  adds  that  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  obtain  returns  of  the  fire  and 
marine  insurance  business  in  the  State  for 
the  year  1873.  These  returns  are  given  in 
a  tabular  form  in  the  Report.  This  table 
furnishes  to  the  future  valuable  statistical 
information,  gives  figures  and  ratios  which 
at  present  are  very  interesting  and  highly 
suggestive.  It  is  a  very  singular  fact  that, 
in  the  absence  of  any  swee[iing  conflagation, 
the  ratio  of  losses  to  risks  written  in  the 
State  by  Now  York  joint-stock  companies  is 
represented  by  the  decimal  .23,  while  in 
thq  case  of  similar  companies  from  other 
States  it  is  .58.  The  ratio  of  losses  to  pre- 
miums received  is  equally  important,  being 
between   the   same   companies   as  30.48  to 


53.97.  No  matter  what  explanation  may 
be  given  to  these  figures  they  furnish  food 
for  reflection.  If  these  average  ratios  bo 
placed  side  by  side  with  individual  ratios, 
each  company  in  the  list  may  find  some- 
thing worthy  of  consideration  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  its  business  is  conducted  in  the 
State. 

Mr.  Chapman  treats  at  length  the  sub- 
ject of  "  Extra  Insurance  Eeserves,"  on  the 
plan  alluded  to  in  his  former  report.  After 
this  he  has  the  following  on  the  question  of 
"  unlawful  insurance:" 

"  Much  has  recently  been  written  relative 
to  the  legality  of  policies  issued  by  other 
State  companies  upon  property  in  this  State, 
such  companies  not  having  complied  with 
our  laws,  and  consequently  not  admitted  to 
do  business  here.  The  question  is  an  impor- 
tant one  to  the  insured.  It  is  believed  the 
following  positions  can  be  maintained: 

Such  a  company  (nothing  in  its  own  char- 
ter or  State  law  preventing)  has  power  to 
make  a  legal  contract  in  its  own  State,  to 
insure  property  in  this,  if  made  directly 
with  the  insured  or  his  lawful  agent;  pro- 
vided such  agent  does  not  in  the  transaction 
act  as  agent  in  any  respect  for  such  company. 
If  he  does,  the  question  may  be  an  open 
one. 

If  the  law  of  this  State  actually  prohibits 
the  making  of  such  a  contract  through  the 
company's  agent  here,  then  the  contract  is 
illegal  and  no  court  will  enforce  its  perfor- 
mance, on  the  ground  that  it  is  against  pub- 
lic policy  to  recognize  as  valid  an  agree- 
ment prohibed  by  statute.  It  would  then 
come  within  that  class  of  agreements  known 
in  law  as  malum  prohibitum — such  as  con- 
tracts to  do  work  on  the  Sabbath,  usurioua, 
gambling,  and  betting  contracts. 

The  law,  if  not  in  direct  terms  at  least 
impliedly,  prohibits  the  making  of  such 
contracts,  and  it  may  bo  considered  extreme- 
ly doubtful  whether  the  courts  would  not 
construe  it  as  equivalent  to  an  absolute 
statutory  prohibition. 

There  is  sufficient  uncertainty  about  it,  to 
put  the  insured  upon  his  guard,  and  to  warn 
him   that   his   policy  in  such    unauthorized 
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company  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  extremely 
unsafe  one,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  can  be 
enforced  anywhere  either  in  the  Federal 
courts  or  in  those  of  the  State  in  which  the 
company  exists. 

But,  even  assuming  such  a  contract  valid 
in  these  courts,  in  case  of  loss,  the  insured 
would  find  it  his  interest  to  compromise  his 
claim  upon  the  company's  terms  rather  than 
undertake  the  delay,  expense,  and  annoy- 
ance of  an  action  in  the  courts  of  another 
State,  or  even  in  those  of  the  United  States. 
He  would  rarely,  if  ever,  be  able  to  prose- 
cute bisection  in  the  tribunals  of  his  own 
State,. for  the  reason,  if  for  no  other,  that  he 
could  find  no  one  upon  whom  he  could  make 
a  legal  service  of  process.  Duly  admitted 
companies  always  have  some  person  desig- 
nated, residing  in  the  State,  service  upon 
whom  is  service  upon  the  company. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  claimed  that  every 
company  not  admitted  to  this  State  is  un- 
sound. But  it  is  asserted  that  if  any  com- 
pany is  seeking  business  here,  without  hav- 
ing been  admitted,  that  simple  fact  is  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  it  is  not  sound. 
Brides  if  its  officers  will  sneakingly  make 
a  contract  without  complying  with  law,  they 
are  none  to  good  to  meanly  repudiate  it. 
Any  agent,  moreover,  who  knowingly 
stoops  to  carry  on  this  illegitimate  business 
by  deceiving  his  patrons,  is  unworthy  of 
confidence,  and  his  agency  should  be  ig- 
nored as  unsafe.  He  is  a  willful  violator  of 
law,  and  should  be  shunned  accordingly. 

It  is  believed  that  this  illegal  practice  can 
be  broken  np.  If  not,  this  Department  shall 
not  be  in  fault.  Any  person  can  apply  di- 
rectly to  the  district  attorney  of  his  county 
and  claim  one  half  of  the  §500  penalty,  for 
any  breach  of  the  law  in  this  particular- 
that  may  come  to  his  knowledge.  Besides, 
if  he  will  report  any  case  here,  the  Super, 
intendent  will  send  him  blanks  to  be  filled 
up  with  the  itemized  information  necessary 
to  bring  an  action.  That  information  will 
be  given  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
State  for  immediate  prosecution.  If  the 
statute  is  not  broad  enough  to  reach  indivi- 
dual cases,  the  Legislature,  no  doubt,  will  be 
ready  to  make  it  so." 


The  Life  Business  of  1873. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  the  Insurance  and 
Real  Estate  JournaPs  Life  Insurance  Chart, 
giving  the  business  and  standing  of  the  va- 
rious Life  Insurance  Companies,  reporting 
to  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  for  the  year  1873.  By  this 
chart,  we  find  that  the  total  aggregate  busi- 
ness and  standing  of  the  companies  for  1872 
and  1873,  compare  as  follows: 

1872.  1873. 

No.  of  new  policies  issued          197,087  191,882 

Amount  insured  thereby  $471,212,923  8447,(i0.»298 

Premiums  received $98,099,290  89,271,ia5 

Total  income 8117,408,097  116,996,971 

No.  of  policies  in  force...           807,923  775,642 

Total  amount  at  risk 82,111,606,344  2,049,061,108 

Total  assets 339,782,095  360,209,534 

Death  cl'ms&  endow,  pd.       2.5,425,099  26,574,441 

Div.  to  policy-holders 22,5:34.460  20,407,992 

Expenses  of  management       15.517,908  16,049,0a5 

To  the  casual  observer,  these  figures  may 
not  have  any  particular  significance,  but  to 
the  underwriter  who  carefully  observes  the 
historv  and  progress  of  his  profession,  they 
are  tull  of  meaning  and  import.  The  fig- 
ures at  first  sight  do  not  look  very  encour- 
aging, yet  there  is  much  in  them  to 
strengthen  our  faith  in  the  future  of  the 
business,  and  make  us  proud  of  the  results 
of  the  year.  Prof.  Wright  will  probably 
see  in  them  another  "  defect  in  Life  Insur- 
ance," and  use  them  as  a  text  to  preach 
another  sermon  on  the  decadence  of  the  pro- 
fession, to  frighten  ignorant  people  into  the 
disagreeable  task  of  turning  the  stone  to 
grind  his  own  axe  awhile. 

Let  us  look  at  these  figures  in  detail  and 
see  what  they  indicate.  We  find  that  the 
number  of  companies  reporting,  are  55  in 
1873,  against  56  in  1872,  so  that  any  differ- 
ence in  the  result  cannot  be  charged  to  the 
difference  in  the  number  of  companies  re- 
porting. The  number  of  policies  issued  last 
year  were  6,205  less  than  for  the  previous 
year,  which  is  of  small  account,  and  the 
amount  insured  is  about  $23,000,000  less 
than  for  1872.  This  also  we  consider  but 
a  small  decline  when  we  recollect  that  there 
was  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars  written. 
It  is  not  expected  that  the  business  will  grow 
up   without   any   fluctuation   whatever.     It 
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must  liave  its  bright  and  dark  seasons  like 
all  other  businesses.  The  result  of  each 
year  must  depend  mainly  upon  the  political 
and  monetarj'  condition  of  our  country,  and 
upon  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  mana- 
gers of  our  companies  and  their  numerous 
agents.  When  money  is  plentiful,  and  all 
kinds  of  trade  is  good,  life  insurance  flour- 
ishes, and  vice  versa.  It  is  not  that  the  bus- 
iness is  becoming  less  popular  that  the  num- 
ber of  policies  issued  during  the  year  were 
less  than  for  the  year  previous;  nor  that  the 
public  confidence  in  its  beneficence  and  in 
it^ermanency  is  becoming  impaired  that 
the  amount  insured  fell  oflT  twenty  odd  mil- 
lions. The  falling  off  was  entirely  owing  to 
the  unsettled  condition  of  monetary  affairs 
throughout  the  States.  The  panic  caused 
the  companies  to  lose  considerable  of  their 
old  business  as  well  as  to  interfere  materially 
with  the  securing  of  new. 

The  receipts  for  1873  were  about  $9,000,- 
000  less  than  for  1872.  This,  at  first  sight. 
looks  badly,  but  it  is  no  greater  decline  than 
should  have  been  expected  some  time  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year.  But  while  this 
decline  in  the  premium  income  is  consider- 
able, the  decline  in  the  total  income,  com- 
pared with  tho  previous  year,  was  less  than 
half  a  million  dollars,  thus  showing  that  the 
companies  increased  their  interest  receipts 
during  the  year  nearly  nine  million  dollars^ 
This  is  certainly  a  very  encouraging  feature 
of  the  year's  operations,  and  an  evidence  that 
the  interest  element  in  life  insurance  is  one 
of  the  greatest  elements  of  strength  the  sys- 
tem possesses.  The  present  accumulations 
have  become  so  enormous  that,  if  judicious- 
ly managed,  the  whole  expense  of  conduct- 
ing the  business  can  be  met  from  the  profits 
on  their  investments,  thus  leaving  the  pre- 
mium income  to  be  added  in  great  part  to 
the  assets. 

Tho  number  of  policies  and  the  amount 
at  risk  have  both  slightly  decreased  during 
the  last  3'ear,  while  the  assets  have  Increased 
about  $21,000,000,  they  amounting  now  to 
the  sum  of  §300,209,534,  as  per  above  state- 
ment. This  constant  growth  in  assets  is 
'tlone  sufiicient  to  convince  the  most  incred- 
,U^.ous  of  the  permanency  and  ultimate  suc- 


cess of  the  system.  So  long  as  the  assets  in- 
crease in  a  ratio  in  excess  of  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease in  liabilities  no  fears  need  be  enter- 
tained of  the  ability  of  the  companies  to 
make  good  all  their  obligations  to  their  pol- 
icy holders.  The  growth  in  assets  has  been 
constant  and  rapid  from  the  foundation  of 
the  system  up,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  possi- 
bility that  the  future  growth  will  be  materi- 
ally retarded  in  any  manner. 

The  amounts  paid  to  policy  holders  ag- 
gregate §47,959,559  for  1872,  and  §46,982,- 
433  for  1873.  Thus  showing  that  while  the 
policy  holders  paid  into  the  companies  about 
§9,000,000  less  in  1873  than  in  1872,  yet  they 
received  nearly  the  same  amount  of  benefits. 
Then  surely  they  have  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint in  this  respect. 

There  was  nearly  half  a  million  dollars 
difference  in  the  expenses  of  management  in 
favor  of  the  former  year,  which  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  cora-« 
panics  made  extra  exertions  to  keep  their 
business  during  the  severe  financial  panic 
of  last  fall,  thus  necessitating  a  heavier  out- 
lay than  usual.  Yet  the  increased  expendi- 
tures are  a  small  item  compared  to  ftie 
great  increase  which  the  companies  made 
in  their  interest  receipts  during  the  year. 

On  the  whole,  the  exhibit  is  a  very  good 
one,  and  the  life  underwriters  should  ffeel 
very  much  encouraged  over  the  result. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  figures  to  dampen 
their  ardor  or  weaken  their  faith  in  its 
stability  and  usefulness.  If  there  are  any 
black  spots  on  the  record,  they  should  only 
serve  to  lead  the  companies  to  investigate 
the  reasons  why  there  are  there,  and  seek  to 
remedy  the  cause,  so  as  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  them  in  the  future.  The  outlook  is  bright, 
and  the  finger  marks  in  the  above  exhibit 
point  to  a  brilliant  future  for  the  business, 
and  a  career  of  usefulness  far  beyond  any* 
thing  which  the  past  has  witnessed.  Ener- 
g(;tic  and  conscientious  management  must 
lead  to  successful  results,  and  this  we  de- 
mand of  the  life  managers  everywhere. 


New  Insurance  Laws. 


Now   that  the  Legislature  of  this  State 
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has  adjourned,  we  shall  mention  the  new 
laws  that  have  gone  into  effect,  as  far  as  "we 
know  them.  Many  of  the  hills  introduced 
were  rejected,  as  they  should  have  been. 
Among  those  passed  was  the  bill  requiring 
all  life  insurance  agents  to  be  licensed  by 
the  Commissioner,  before  they  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  do  business  in  •  the  State — the  law 
being  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Maine. 
The  bill  was  published  in  our  January  num- 
ber. Accompanying  this  bill,  is  also  an 
amendment  to  the  code,  under  which  de- 
faulting agents  can  be  arrested  and  punished 
by  imprisonment,  in  the  States  prison.  Sen- 
ate bill,  No.  52,  published  in  our  January 
number,  was  passed  without  any  material 
modifications.  The  principal  features  of  this 
bill  are  the  requirements  of  §200,000  cash 
capital  in  order  to  do  business,  instead 
of  3100,000  as  heretofore,  and  requiring  life 
companies  to  pay  to  their  policy  holder,  on 
Remand,  a  cash  surrender  value  of  not  less 
than  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  reserve  on 
their  policies. 

Besides  these  there  were  also  a  few  amend- 
ments to  certain  sections  of  the  codes  rela- 
tive to  insurance  companies,  the  exact  im- 
port or  requirements  of  which  we  have  not 
yet  learned,  but  we  do  not  think  they  are  of 
any  considerable  importance. 

There  was  one  other  bill,  however,  Senate 
bill,  No.  264,  which  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Tuttle,  and  rushed  through  both  houses  with 
lightning  speed,  a  few  days  before  the  ad- 
journment. This  bill  is  entitled  "  An  Act 
relating  to  Mutual,  Beneficial,  and  relief 
Associations,"  by  which  the  co-operative 
are  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  gen- 
eral insurance  laws.  The  bill  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Section  1.  Associations  may  be  formed 
,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  to  the  nominee  of 
any  member,  a  sum  upon  the  death  of  said 
member,  not  exceeding  three  dollars  for 
each  member  of  such  association .  No  such 
association  shall  exceed  in  number  one 
thousand  persons. 

Sec.  2.  Such  association  shall  be  formed 
by  filing  a  verified  certificate  in  the  office  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  county  in  which  the  princi- 
pal place  of  business  shall  be  situated,  and 


filing  a  like  certificate  in  the  oflice  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  ;  such  certificate  shall 
state  the  general  objects  of  the  association, 
its  principal  place  of  business,  and  the  names 
of  the  ofiicers  selected  to  hold  office  for  the 
first  three  months,  and  shall  be  signed  by 
said  officers,  and  verified  by  at  least  three  of 
them. 

Sec.  3.  Said  associations,  upon  the  death 
of  each  member,  may  levy  an  assessment 
upon  each  member  living  at  the  time  of  the 
death,  not  exceeding  three  dollars  for  each 
member,  and  collect  the  same,  and  pay  the 
same  to  the  nominee  of  such  deceased  ;  and 
may  also  provide  the  payment  of  such  an- 
nual payments  of  members  as  may  be 
deemed  best.  Such  annual  assessment  upon 
any  one  member  not  to  be  raised  above  the 
annual  assessment  established  at  the  time 
such  member  joined  such  association. 

Sec.  4.  Such  association,  by  its  name, 
may  sue  and  be  sued,  and  may  loan  such 
funds  as  it  may  have  on  hand,  and  may  own 
sufficient  real  estate  for  its  business  purposes, 
and  such  other  real  estate  as  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  purchase  on  foreclosure  of  its  mort- 
gages ;  provided,  such  real  estate  so  obtained 
through  foreclosure  shall  be  sold  and  con- 
veyed within  five  years  from  the  day  title  is 
obtained,  unless  the  District  Court  of  the 
the  proper  district  shall,,  upon  petition  and 
good  cause  shown,  extend  the  time. 

Sec.  5.  Such  association  may  make 
such  by-laws,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws 
of  this  State,  as  may  be  necessary  for  its 
government  and  for  the  transactions  of  its 
business,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  general  insurance  laws. 

Sec.  6.  All  associations  heretofore 
formed  for  the  objects  contemplated  by  this 
act,  and  now  in  operation,  may  avail  them- 
selves of  its  provisions,  by  filing  the  certifi- 
cate provided  for  in  section  one ;  provided, 
that  such  societies  shall  not  have  a  greater 
membership  than  three  thousand. 

Sec.  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  imme  • 
diateiy. 

The  history  of  this  bill  is  as  follows  :  m 
April,  1873,  the  State  Attorney-General 
brought  suit  against ' '  The  Mutual  Provident 
Association    of     San    Francisco,"     which 
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was  to  be  niado  a  test  case  of  the  right 
of  these  co-operatives,  to  do  business 
under  the  insurance  laws  of  this  State.  A 
few  days  before  the  close  of  the  session, 
Judge  bwinelle  decided  this  case  against 
the  Company,  and  ordered  that  it  pay  a  fine 
of  8301,  and  that  it  immediately  close  up  its 
business  and  disband.  Immediately  upon 
the  rendering  of  this  decision,  the  above  bill 
was  introduced  and  passed  ;  and  under  its 
provisions  we  do  not  see  what  is  to  prevent 
any  man  from  organizing  a  half  dozen  or 
60  of  these  swindles,  collecting  the  death 
assessments,  when  they  are  sufficient  to  be- 
come an  object,  pocketing  the  same,  and 
leaving  the  widows  and  orphans  to  whistle 
for  their  money. 


Obituary. 


Death  is  no  respecter  of  persons  ;  unless, 
indeed,  as  it  often  seems,  he  prefers  for  his 
victims,  the  noble,  the  true,  and  the  good. 
Grief-stricken  hearts  may  sometimes  be  par- 
doned, we  hope,  for  finding  no  other  inter- 
pretation to  the  fiat  of  Providence  that 
bereaves  them  of  a  cherished  idol.  No  sad- 
der example  of  this  inexplicable  mystery 
could  be  given  to  relatives  and  friends,  than 
when  on  a  lovely  Sabbath  day  the  relent- 
less shaft  of  death  drew  the  life-blood  from 
the  heart  of  our  dear  friend,  Dr.  Thurston 
B.  Hatch. 

In  the  fullness  of  life  ;  on  the  threshold  of 
a  brilliant  career  ;  filled  with  the  conscious 
possibilities  of  useful  acts  and  noble  deeds, 
all  unwarned,  the  light  of  life  went  out. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  while  at  the  dinner 
table,  a  slight  cough  started  a  hemorrhage. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  stay  the  life  tide, 
but  in  a  few  minutes  the  tragedy  was  ended, 
and  the  noble  heart  had  ceased  to  beat. 
We  give,  for  the  benefit  of  those  not  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  him,  the  following 
brief  sketch  of  his  life  : 

He  was  born  in  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  Oc- 
tober 19th,  1845,  and  came  to  California, 
with  his  parents,  when  but  five  years  old. 
He  studied  medicine  with  his  father,  a  prom- 
inent physician  of  Sacramento,  and  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  had  completed  his  course  at 


the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia: 
but  being  too  young  to  graduate,  he  subse- 
quently took  his  degree  at  the  Long  Island 
Hospital  College.  After  his  return  home, 
he  spent  sometime  at  different  places  on  the 
Coast,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  which 
was  much  enfeebled  by  long  and  arduous 
study. 

In  1867,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Pa- 
cific Mail  Steamship  Company,  as  Surgeon 
on  board  the  Panama  Steamers,  and  after- 
wards on  the  China  line. 

Though  an  ardent  lover  of  his  profession, 
he  was  averse  to  general  practice  ;  on  this 
account,  when  in  January,  1870,  he  settled 
in  this  city,  he  accepted  the  position  of 
Medical  Examiner  of  the  Union  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  for  the  Coast,  and  en- 
tered the  office  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston,  the 
General  Manager.  Commencing  with  the 
business  relations  between  him  and  Mr. 
Johnston,  a  friendship  sprang  up  that  foj 
four  years  grew  and  intensified  daily. 

His  reputation  as  a  Medical  Examiner 
was  well  known,  and  some  of  his  papers 
upon  the  subject  have  been  extensively 
quoted.  His  thoroughness  and  unswerving 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  company 
have  been  apparent  in  the  mortality  of  the 
company  here.  He,  likewise,  made  exam- 
inations for  other  companies,  and  there  was 
a  purpose,  among  a  number  of  General 
Agents,  to  have  him  employed  as  a  general 
Medical  Director  for  several  companies  to 
guard  their  interest  on  this  Coast.  But  the 
tragedy,  on  the  29th  of  March,  cut  short  the 
purpose,  and  his  own  high  hopes,  together 
with  the  expectations  of  friends,  were  de- 
stroyed in  one  brief  moment. 

Dr.  Hatch,  as  we  have  said,  loved  his 
profession,  and  spared  no  amount  of  trouble 
and  study  to  keep  up  with  the  advancing 
tide  of  thought  and  discovery  ;  but  outside 
of  his  profession  his  abilities  were  no  less 
recognized.  He  wrts  a  ready  and  brilliant 
writer.  The  readers  of  the  Coast  Review 
are  indebted  to  him  for  more  than  one  racy 
article,  or  humorous  sketch  ;  yet,  his  mod- 
esty ever  prevented  him  from  accepting  the 
credit  to  which  his  merit  entitled  him. 
But  above  all  the  accomplishments  of  this 
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character,  that  for  which,  in  our  mind,  he 
stood  out  pre  eminent — peerless,  was  a  calm, 
pure  intellect  that  enabled  him,  at  a  glance, 
to  detect  the  true  from  the  false,  that  made 
him  thoroughly  detest  shams  and  deceits  ; 
that  placed  him  ever  on  the  side  of  right — no 
matter  with  what  specious  sophistries  error 
was  clothed.  A  moral  courage  that  enabled 
him  to  denounce  whatever  of  wrong  he 
found ;  that  enabled  him  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  right  and  justice  ;  that  gave  him  a 
warm  tender  heart  for  those  dear  to  him, 
and  unwavering  devotion  to  friendship. 
Those  who  have  known  him  well  will  not 
think  all  this  an  idle  rhapsody,  and  many  can 
testify  to  its  truth.  He  was  a  realization  of 
the  ideal  youth  forms  for  its  friendships. 
The  grief  for  a  man  like  this  is  not  fleeting 
and  transitory  ;  such  a  memory  remains 
green  in  the  heart  as  a  thought  better  and 
purer  than  its  companions. 

One  who  knew  him  only  long  enough  to 
appreciate  and  love  him  truly,  sends  this 
token  of  his  grief  to  those  who  make  com- 
mon cause  around  the  same  grave,  who  in- 
spired by  affection  and  friendship,  mingle 
here  the  tears  of  poignant  grief  and  sad  regret. 


Extra  Insurance  Reserve. 


This  subject  was  first  ofl5cially  mentioned 
in  the  New  York  Insurance  Eeport  of  last 
year,  and  Commissioner  Chapman  devotes 
considerable  space  in  his  Report  of  this  year 
to  the  same  subject.  The  Bill  before  the 
Legislature  of  New  York,  entitled  "An  Act 
to  provide  security  against  extraordinary 
conflagration  and  for  creation  of  safety 
funds  by  Fire  Insurance  Companies,"  em- 
bodies Mr.  Chapman's  ideas  and  plans.  It 
provides  that  after  paying  a  dividend  of 
seven  per  cent,  on  its  capital  stock,  each 
Fire  Insurance  Company  divides  its  surplus 
into  two  equal  funds,  the  one  called  a 
**  Guaranty  Surplus  Fund  "  and  the  other  a 
"  Special  Reserve  Fund."  The  Guarantee 
Surplus  Fund  and  the  Capital  are  to  be  lia- 
ble for  all  losses  by  any  large  fire.  The 
Special  Reserve  Fund  is  to  be  deposited 
with  the  Insurance  Commissioner  from  time 
to  time  as  it  accumulates. 


The  details  J^nd  advantages  of  this  bill  are 
thus  stated  by  one  of  our  Eastern  exchanges: 

"If  an  extensive  conflagration  occurs, 
whereby  the  claims  against  the  company  ex- 
ceed its  capital  and  the  guarantee  reserve 
fjmd,  the  company  notifies  the  superintend- 
ent, who  then  makes  an  examination,  and 
issues  his  certificate,  showing  its  condition, 
and  the  special  reserve  fund  is  then  held 
sacred  to  protect  the  other  jx>licy  holders, 
who  are  not  claimants  in  consequence  of  the 
large  fire. 

The  manner  of  operation  is  as  follows  : 
A  company  has  a  capital  of  a  million  dolr 
lars,  and  after  setting  aside  seven  per  cent, 
for  the  stockholders,  the  surplus,  for  ex- 
ample, §400,000,  is  divided  equally  between 
the  two  funds,  thus  making  the  capital  and 
guarantee  reserve  fund  $1,200,000,  and  this 
amount  is  liable  for  losses  arising  from  any 
large  fire,  while  the  special  reserve  fund  of 
$200,000,  cannot  be  touched  for  this  purpose. 
If  an  extensive  conflagration  occurs,  as  in 
Chicago  or  Boston,  involving  a  loss  of 
$1,500,000,  the  claimants  will  receive  only 
$1,200,000,  and  the  special  reserve  fund  is 
restored  to  the  company,  to  enable  it  to  con- 
tinue business  and  pay  losses  from  other 
fires. 

There  are  said  to  be  several  advantages 
connected  with  this  project,  and  among- 
them  may  be  mentioned — 

First,  It  provides  an  extra  fund  for  the 
payment  of  losses.  Stockholders  are  now 
anxious  to  appropriate  all  profits  to  them- 
selves, because  they  fear  some  great  calamity 
may  sweep  all  from  them. 

Second,  It  also  provides  a  fund  for  the 
protection  of  policy  holders  not  burned  out 
in  a  large  fire.  For  example,  the  New  York 
policy-holder  lost  his  insurance  in  the  com- 
pany that  was  made  bankrupt  by  the  Boston 
fire,  whereas  this  proposed  law  protects  him. 

Third,  A  company  cannot  be  destroyed 
by  a  great  fire,  because  it  pays  as  for  as  it 
can  to  the  last  dollar,  and  then  has  its  spe- 
cial  reserve  fVmd  with  which  to  continue 
business. 

Fourth,  The  expenses  of  receiverships  are 
avoided,  and  there  is  no  loss  in  business, 
agents,  etc. 
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Fifth,  The  ndvantage  to  agents  is  that 
they  can  continue  their  business  without  a 
day's  interruption.  The  benefits  accruing  to 
stockholders  are  these  :  while  sacrificing 
present  profits,  they  receive  a  fair  inter- 
est on  the  acouniulntions  ;  they  are  not  wor- 
ried by  the  fear  of  the  company  being  swept 
away  bj'  a  largo  fire  ;  they  are  not  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  being  assessed  for  impair- 
ment of  capital  ;  they  will  be  gratified  in 
seeing  their  company  becoming  stronger  and 
attracting  increased  business  and  high  prices 
because  it  offers  the  surest  indemnity. 
,  The  last  section  of  the  Act  provides  that 
if,  after  an  extensive  conflagration  the  special 
reserve  fund  is  not  equal  to  the  capital, 
then  the  superintendent  shall  assess  the 
stockholders  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  be- 
fore the  company  will  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue business.  Under  this  Act,  no  com- 
pany can  insure  any  large  amount  upon  a 
single  risk  than  is  now  permitted  by  law  to 
a  company  possessing  the  same  amount  of 
capital  irrespective  of  the  funds  hereby  set 
apart." 

This  proposed  law  is  a  most  excellent  one, 
and  meets  with  a  hearty  indorsement,  both 
among  underwriters  and  the  press;  The 
bill  is  not  compulsory,  but  it  merely  enables 
the  companies  to  accumulate  and  apportion 
this  surplus  legally.  We  give  it  our  most 
hearty  support,  and  hope  that  it  may  speed- 
ily become  a  law.  Its  features  throughout 
are  good,  and  we  have  not  a  doubt  that  the 
plan,  if  adopted,  properly  carried  out  by 
the  majority  of  our  leading  companies, 
would  result  in  good  to  both  insurer  and  in- 
sured. 

The  Chamber  of  Life  Insurance. 


We  have  repeatedly  made  mention  of  this 
institution,  and,  wo  may  add,  favorable 
mention.  Wo  read  its  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples and  objects,  and  recommended  them 
as  laudable,  simply  from  theii  face  and 
without  any  reference  or  thought  as  to 
whether  they  would  be  legitimately  carried 
out  or  not.  With  that  Constitution  we  have 
yet  no  quarrel  to  make,  unless  it  bo  differ- 
ently construed    from    what    we    supposed 


from  its  reading,  and  from  what  we  were 
led  to  believe  was  the  construction  placed 
upon  it  by  its  authors,  which  now  seems 
somewhat  apparent. 

But  of  its  former  aims  and  principles  "we 
have  not  space  now  to  say  more.  We  sim- 
ply wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
institution  has  of  late  shown  a  disposition  to 
constitute  itself  a  court  of  inquiry  both  to  ar- 
raign and  convict,  at  its  pleasure,  those  who 
oppose  its  will  or  principles,  if  it  now  has 
any,  and  a  mutual  admiration  society  in 
which  the  highest  honors  are  to  be  awarded 
to  the  members  who  can  m/«-appropriate 
the  largest  amount  of  the  widow's  and  or- 
phan's funds.  We  think  the  following  reso- 
lutions passed  by  it  at  a  recent  meeting 
justify  this  opinion  : 

^'Resolved,  That  if  any  journal,  whether 
belonging  to  the  insurance  or  the  general 
press,  shall  attack  any  company,  a  member 
of  this  chamber,  on  account  of  its  action  in 
disposing  of  its  advertisfng  patronage,  all 
other  companies,  members  of  the  chamber, 
will  withdraw  their  advertisements  from 
such  journal. 

Resolved,  That  if  an  attack  be  made  by 
any  journal  upon  a  companj"-,  a  member  of 
this  chamber,  the  company  so  attacked 
shall,  upon  its  request,  have  the  right  to 
have  such  attack  considered  by  a  committee 
to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  ;  and,  if  such  committee 
find  the  attack  to  be  malicious  and  unjusti- 
fiable, each  company,  a  member  of  the 
chamber,  shall  withdraw  from  such  journal 
all  support,  and  shall  certify  to  the  public, 
by  the  committee,  or  in  such  other  manner 
as  may  be  thought  best,  the  fact  of  such  ma- 
licious and  unjustifiable  attack." 

This  attempt  to  gag  both  the  insurance 
and  general  press  is  as  weak  as  it  is  crim- 
inal. We  say  criminal,  because  it  is  virtu- 
ally a  bid  to  ihe  flunkeys  of  the  press  who 
may  do  iheir  bidding.  We  are  opposed  to 
blackmail,  and  have  always  favored  the 
companies  exposing  the  attempts  of  any 
paper  to  levy  it  upon  them.  No  company 
that  is  legitimately  conducted,  and  whoso 
officers  are  innocent  of  any  crime  or  dis- 
reputable practice,  can  be  blackmailed.     It 
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is  only  those  managers  whose  official  con- 
duct is  open  to  suspicion  or  indictment,  who 
are  weak  enough  to  settle  the  demands  of 
the  gentlemanly  thieves  who  run  these 
piratical  crafts.  No  man  whose  public 
record  is  free  from  stain  will  for  a  mo- 
ment consider  any  demands  they  may 
make  upon  him.  No  company  that  has 
a  clean  record  can  be  injured  by  them. 
Why  then  this  brace  of  resolutions  ?  If 
their  intentions  are  honest  and  their  con- 
duct legitimte,  no  unfavorable  criticism 
can  injure  them  ;  if  they  are  not,  then 
they  deserve  to  be  exposed.  The  com- 
panies composing  this  institution  are, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  tirst-class,  and 
it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  any 
decent  newspaper  or  journal  will  attempt 
to  traduce  them,  unless  the  example  they 
have  set  in  buying  ofl'  Stephen  English  for  a 
large  sum  may  induce  some  other  not  over 
scrupulous  newspaper  scavenger  to  conclude 
that  they  will  be  equally  liberal  with  him. 
The  threat  to  withdraw  their  patronage 
from  every  journal  which  does  not  see  tit  to 
vomit  sauce,  a  la  Chinese,  over  their  pud- 
ding, is  mere  child's  play  and  unworthy  of 
men  holding  positions  of  trust,  by  the 
grace  of  the  press  and  their  patrons,  wherein 
their  conduct  is  a  legitimate  matter  for  in- 
vestigation and  comment.  If  they  propose 
to  act  the  role  of  whitewashers  for  each 
other,  let  them  announce  .he  fact  at  once. 
For  our  part,  we  claim  to  be  as  capable  of 
judging  whether  an  individual  manager  is 
honest,  or  whether  a  company  is  respon- 
sible and  trustworthy,  as  the  Chamber  of 
Life  Insurance,  and  we  shall  speak  our 
mind  if  the  whole  Chamber  gets  its  back  up 
and  walks  off  on  its  ear.  An  honest  press 
is  always  an  independent  one,  and  whenever 
any  institution  attempts  to  intimidate  that 
press  their  object  is  at  least  suspicious.  So, 
gentlemen,  withdraw  your  resolutions  and 
invite  free  discussion  and  criticism. 


National-Republic  Life  Insurance 
Company. 


The  consolidation  of  these  two  companies, 
the  National,  U.  S.  A.,  and  the  Republic, 


of  Chicago,  is  attracting  considerable  atten- 
tion. People  are  somewhat  curious  to 
know  how  the  purchase  of  the  National's 
stock  was  effected  by  the  Republic,  with 
what  money  it  was  paid  for,  whether  the  cap.- 
tal  will  be  kept  at  $2,000,000  or  $1,000,000, 
and  how  the  consolidation  is  to  be  effected, 
etc.  These  are  questions  which  naturally 
interest  every  patron  of  the  two  companies, 
and  also  all  life  underwriters.  As  yet  no 
satisfactory  explanation  of  all  these  points 
has  been  given.  We  have  received  a  circu- 
lar from  the  National  Life,  of  date  March 
25th,  which  says  that,  "  In  consequence  of 
the  failure  of  Jay  Cook  &  Co.,  the  stock  of 
the  National  Life,  held  by  that  firm,  and 
^mounting  to  over  half  a  million  dollars, 
had  to  be  sold.  It  was  purchased  and  held 
by  the  other  principal  stockholders,  but 
they,  being  unable  to  keep  it  permanently, 
decided  to  dispose  of  all  the  stock  of  the 
company  to  other  parties,  who  would  give 
satisfactory  assurances  that  the  company's 
policy  and  other  contracts  would  be  carried 
out  in  good  faith,  and  that  the  integrity  and 
high  standing  of  the  National  would  be  pre- 
served. The  purchasers  were  the  principal 
^ockholders  of  the  Republic  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Chicago." 

This  circular  further  says  :  ' '  The  head 
office  will  continue  to  be,  as  heretofore,  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  A  branch  office  will 
be  continued  at  Philadelphia,  and  a  branch 
office  will  be  opened  at  Chicago,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  charter,  where 
the  main  business  of  the  company  will  be 
transacted.  The  proprietors  of  the  two 
companies  preferring  the  charter  of  the 
National,  will  merge  the  Republic  in  the 
National,  possibly  retaining  the  names  of 
both  companies." 

It  also  announces  the  fact  that  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  official  staff  will  be  com- 
posed principally  of  the  men  now  filling 
those  positions  in  the  Republic,  and  that 
Mr.  Butler  will  still  remain  Resident  Secre- 
tary at  Philadelphia,  and  have  charge  of  the 
Eastern  interest  of  the  company,  and  Mr. 
Peet  will  continue  to  act  as  Actuary  of  the 
company.  The  change  of  location  will  be 
made  early  in  April. 
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From  this  circular  we  infer  that  one  of 
the  capitals  will  bo  retired  when  the  con- 
eolidatioD  is  eifected,  as  this  circular  to  the 
general  agents  says  :  "  You  can  feel  that 
this  is  the  same  company,  the  same  charter, 
the  same  capital  stocky  increased  assets,  the 
same  plan  of  operations,  the  same  rates," 
etc.  If  this  be  done,  we  unhesitatingly 
pronounce  the  transaction  a  fraud  upon  the 
policy  holders  of  both  companies.  The 
two  companies  cannot  be  merged  into  one 
legitimately  without  carrying  their  capitals 
with  them  and  making  the  combined  capi- 
tal 52,000,000,  instead  of  81,000,000.  This 
move  is  not  put  forth  as  a  r(!-jn«ura«c^,  butas 
a  consolidation  ;  hence,  the  stockholders 
should  bo  required  to  keep  the  capital  stock 
of  the  two  companies  intact. 

But  it  is  most  too  early  yet  for  us  to 
criticise  the  transaction  too  severely,  as  it  is 
not  known  yet  just  what  they  have  done  or 
will  do.»  The  great  fault  of  the  matter  so 
far  is  that  too  much  secrecy  has  been  dis- 
played in  the  matter.  Let  the  new  officers 
come  out  and  show  their  hand  at  once. 
Until  then  we  forbear  further  comments 
upon  the  subject. 


The  Fire   Department  Muddle 
Settled. 


On  the  IGth  of  March,  Judge  Dwindle 
deaided  the  disgraceful  contest  between 
Scannell  and  Whitney  for  the  position  of 
Chief  of  the  Fire  Department  of  this  city. 
The  decision  was  delivered  orally  and  was 
brief.  After  stating  the  material  allegations 
of  the  complaint  and  the  points  in  issue, 
the  Judge  declared  that  he  was  clearly  of 
the  opinion  that  Edward's  right  to  hold  the 
office  of  Fire  Commissioner,  which  was  de- 
nied by  Whitney,  had  been  fully  established. 
It  was  clear  that  when  Scannell  was  elected 
Chief  Engineer,  Edwards  was  acting  as  a 
Fire  Commissioner,  even  if  there  was  any 
doubt  of  his  right  to  act  as  such.  As  to  the 
question  of  notice  raised  by  the  defendant's 
counsel,  that  is,  the  point  made  by  him  that 
no  proper  notices  had  been  given  of  tlie 
meeting  at  which  Scannell  was  elected,  the 
Judge  remarked  that  the  law  was  very  strict, 


that  when  mectingsof  the  trustees  of  mining, 
and  some  other  incorporations,  are  called, 
every  trustee  must  be  notified,  especially 
when  it  is  proposed  to  levy  an  assessment. 
In  the  case  at  bar,  whether  notice  was  nec- 
essary or  not,  it  was  a  fact  that  notice  of  the 
meeting  referred  to  was  actually  given  to  all 
the  members  who  claimed  to  be  Fire  Com- 
missioners, except  one,  and  he  was  present. 
Besides,  it  was  apparent  that  the  old  mem- 
burs  didn't  intend  to  act  with  or  recognize 
the  new  ones,  an  "  unqualified  ''  usurper. 

The  point  made  by  the  prosecution  that 
Whitney  since  his  last  election  had  eontin- 
uously  acted  unlawfully,  because  of  his 
neglect  to  file  a  bond  and  take  the  oath  of  of- 
fice, was  declared  by  the  Court  to  bo  well 
taken.  It  was  admitted  that  he  did  not 
qualify.  It  is  a  grave  question  if  any  non- 
judicial office  can  be  lawfully  exercised  in 
California  without  the  incumbent's  first 
taking  the  oath  of  office.  Whitney  should 
have  taken  an  oath  and  filed  a  bond,  as 
Scannell  had  done  before  him.  The  Judge 
said  he  was  therefore  of  opinion  that  Whit- 
ney was  a  usurper  of  the  office  of  Chief  En- 
gineer of  the  Fire  Department,  and  that 
David  Scannell,  having  been  duly  elected, 
and  having  duly  qualified,  was  entitled  to 
the  office  and  its  insignia. 

A  fine  of  three  hundred  and  one  dollars  was 
imposed  upon  Whitney,  the  Judge  remark- 
ing that  it  was  doubtful  if  Whitney  could 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  unless  there 
was  a  money  judgment  against  him.  He, 
Judge  Dwindle,  desired  to  give  the  defend- 
ant an  opportunity  to  appeal,  and  therefore 
would  impose  a  fine.  It  was  ordered  that 
the  plaintlfl'pay  the  fees  of  the  short-hand 
reporter,  §80. 

The  Sheriff  then  proceeded  to  place  Scan- 
nell in  charge  of  the  Department,  which 
was  done  without  meeting  with  any  opposi- 
tion. During  this  ceremony  Mr.  Whitney 
did  not  put  in  an  appearance  to  tender  hi» 
congratulations  to  Mr.  Scannell  as  one  of  his 
usual  gallantry  (?)  should  have  done. 

That  evening,  however.  Chief  Scannell 
was  serenaded  at  No.  Two's  Engine  house 
where  he  was  sleeping.  Being  called  for 
he  simply  showed  himself  at  the   window 
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and  said:  "My  friends,  I  thank  you  for 
this  unexpected  serenade,  of  which  I  do  not 
feel  worthy.  I  simply  feel  that  I  have  at 
last  got  my  rights,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to 
do  my  duty."  He  was  enthusiastically 
cheered,  when  the  orchestra  played  "  Hail  to 
the  Chief;"  after  which  the  crowd  dispersed. 
So  ends  this  disgraceful  muddle,  and  the 
will  of  the  people  has  been  obeyed. 


Fire  Insurance  in  Tennessee. 


Mr.  J.  A.  Thomas  of  the  insurance  firm 
of  Ross,  Gale  &  Thomas,  of  Nashville,  has 
furnished  the  Banner  of  that  city  with  the 
following  statement  of  the  business  of  the 
now  State  companies  in  Tennessee,  during 
1873.  The  figures  are  taken  from  the  annual 
reports  of  the  companies  made  to  the  State 
Treasurer,  as  required  by  law,  and  are  the 
first  of  the  kind  ever  given  in  that  State, 
the  law  under  which  these  items  are  reported 
having  just  recently  gone  into  effect.  The 
figures  given,  give  the  entire  business  done 
with  the  exception  of  the  business  of  seven 
Memphis  companies  which  had  not  filed 
their  reports  at  the  time  these  figures  were 
compiled.  The  figures  are  not  so  very  en- 
couraging to  the  companies,  as  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  are  very  nearly  equal,  as 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  : 

Amount  Premiums  Losses 

Companies.         insured,  received,  incurred, 

1873.  1873.  1873. 

^tna,  Hartford.. .Jl,130,983  S05.211  49  $24,870  17 

Amazon 488,488  8,333  37  4,659  60 

American  Central  1,135,315  19,144  23  16,757  69 

Atlantic,  N.  Y 23,000  802  25    

Clay 68,100  1.553  27    

Continental 893,955  11,361  51  2,666  64 

Franklin 2,399,262  45.787  72  45,722. 9J 

Fire  Association...     340,175  5,228  73  1,986  57 

rirem's   F'd,  Cal.     106,4.50  1,402  30     

Georgia  Home 1,099,866  16,261  16  5,112  17 

German- Ameri'n       30,600  420  50    

Hartford 2,267,509  39,949  34  27,908  72 

Home,  N.  Y 2,073,734  37,446  26  15,316  73 

Manhattan 265,770  4,495  73    

Niagara 2,093,405  30,167  17  8,-561  28 

Phoenix,  Hartford  1,625,733  22,673  61  11,710  00 

Phonix.  N.  J 1,139,193  14,364  74  33,357  00 

Pacific  Mutual 61,382  405  86    

St.  Joseph  P.  &M,     289,900  5,923  95    

Commercial 2,357,306  27,913  25  7,159  16 

Equitable 55,592  02  33,339  02 

Mississippi  Val'y    3,239,458  39,919  70  31,477  77 


People's 2,446,026  46,6.55  36  9,8.50  59 

Planter's 55,478  05  27,019  00 

State 54,281  17  23,045  32 

Hamburg,    Bre'n       115,017  1,814  49    

Imperial 1,846.624  17,04^5  (>2  20,637  65 

L.  L.  and  Globe...    1,441,040  22,621  02  12,842  82 

London  Assurance      450,150  4,979  49    

North  British  and 

Mercantile 1,611,917  25,476  87  6,632  fl 

Quoen 2,814,627  37,167  81  33,2.35  41 

Royal 1,127,102  22,.375  54  28,940  66 

Totals 838,982,387  8742,283  ^50  8399,786  85 

The  business  done  in  Tennessee  by  com- 
panies of  other  States  sums  up  as  follows  : 

Total  receipts $462,443  95 

Total  losses 8267,895  19 

Average  expenses  30  per  cent...  138,733  18 

406,628  37 

Margin  for  profit $  55,815  58 

The  aggregate  number  of  agents  doing 
business  in  the  State  for  the  above  com- 
panies is  205,  the  iEtna  having  30,  and  the 
Phcenix  26.  The  Home  of  New  York, 
also  has  21,  and  the  Tire  Association  of 
Philadelphia,  22, 


Fire  Insurance  in  Illinois. 


The  HeraWs  Chart  has  been  received, 
giving  the  number  of  companies,  their 
business,  standing,  etc.,  reporting  to  the 
Insurance  Department  of  that  State  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1873,  There  are 
140  companies  doing  business  in  the  State, 
having  an  aggregate  capital  of  $42,353,988, 
and  aggregate  assets  of  $108,808,869.  The 
total  liabilities,  including  capital,  of  these 
companies  foot  up  $82,713,033.  During 
the  year  these  (jompanies  wrote  $51, 142, 565,- 
482  of  risks,  the  premiums  received  thereon 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  $57,708,967.  The 
total  income  during  the  year  amounted  to 
$64,398,320.  The  total  paid  losses  during 
the  year  aggregate  the  sum  of  $33,815,924, 
and  the  total  expenditures,  $56,460,425. 
The  total  dividends  paid  to  stockholders 
amounted  to  $2,790,641,  which,  on  the 
above  capital  of  $42,353,988,  is  only  about 
0.50  per  cent.  This  is  a  small  profit  to  be 
realized  on  an  investment  attended  with  so 
much  hazard. 

During  the  year  there  was  written  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  $347,625,803  of  risks,  the 
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premium  receipts  from  which  amounted  to 
§4,513,869,  and  the  losses  paid  to  §923,674, 
or  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  premiums 
received.  This  is  a  most  excellent  ex- 
hibit, and  compared  with  the  exhibit  of 
1871  and  1872,  it  shows  a  wonderful 
change.  We  have  not  space  to  give  the 
premiums  and  losses  of  all  the  companies 
reporting  to  the  State  Superintendent,  but 
the  following  is  the  figures  of  the  companies 
which  arc  doing  business  in  California  : 
Name.  Prem's.     Losses. 

.ffitna,  Hartford $426,690     $128,292 

Amazon,  Cin 44,732         29,811 

American,  Phil 55,853  2,603 

Atlantic  and  Pacific,  Chicago 41,346  8,162 

Atlas,  Hartford 8,275  2,802 

Connecticut.  Hartford 18,971  6,035 

Continental,  N.  Y 146,362         39,646 

Fire  Association,  Phila 78,167  6,819 

Fireman's  Fund,  San  Francisco..    50,892         20,723 

German  American,  N.  Y 79,512         20,112 

Girard,  Phila 118,934         23,085 

Hartford,  Hartford 260,488         94,104 

Home,  N.  Y 319,438    ■  108,448 

Home,  Columbus 44,382         32,159 

Manhattan,  N.Y 34,200  5,211 

Mississippi  Valley,  Memphis 10,461  5,595 

Meridan,  Conn 7,703  1,538 

N.  B.  &  Mercantile,  London 73,935         37,921 

Orient,  Hartford 27,019  8,255 

Phoenix,  Hartford 126,197         68,710 

Penn  Fire,  Phila 29,133         13,397 

St.  Paul  F.  &  M.,  St.  Paul 74,183         32,a50 

Springfield  F.  &  M.,  Springfield,    30.438  6.906 

Travelers,  Chicago 125,849         64,394 

Hamburg-Bremen,  Germany 57,548         14,709 

Imperial,  London 102,424         35,787 

Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe 67,132         15,038 

Royal,  Liverpool 90,144         15,295 

Scottish  Commercial,  Glasgow...    26,248  470 


Missouri  Report. 


"We  are  indebted  to  Gen.  F.  P.  Blair,  In- 
surance Commissioner  of  Missouri,  for  an 
abstract  of  the  Statements  of  the  Companies, 
doing  a  fire  and  marine  busines.s  in  .that 
State,  in  1873.  The  pamphlet  gives  a  tabu- 
lar statement  of  the  condition  and  standing, 
character  of  the  assets,  and  the  business  of 
all  the  companies  reporting  to  the  Depart- 
ment. The  tables  present  many  interesting 
facts,  but  they  are  deficient  in  one  important 
particular;  viz:  there  is  no  exhibit  of  the 
business  done  in  the  State  during  1873. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  an 


insurance  report,  as  it  furnishes  the  compa- 
nies and  the  public  with  the  separate  business 
of  each  company,  as  well  as  the  aggregate 
businesss  done  by  all.  The  premiums  re- 
ceived and  the  losses  paid  in  each  State  are 
items  which  every  underwriter  feels  inter- 
ested in.  They  are  items  also  which  can 
only  be  obtained  through  Departments,  and 
they  ought  not  therefore  to  be  left  out. 

There  are  15  local  joint  stock  fire  and 
marine  companies  reported,  with  aggregate 
capital  of  $2,303,115.  The  gross  assets  foot 
up  $4,111,286,  and  the  liabilities,  except 
capital,  is  reported  at  $826,306.  Three  com- 
panies in  the  list  show  a  slight  impairment, 
the  Boatman's,  Franklin,  and  United  States. 
The  total  income  of  these  fifteen. companies 
foots  up  $2,008,570,  and  the  total  expendi- 
tures $1,586,493,  of  which  $584,027  were 
for  losses. 

There  are  also  eighteen  local  mutual  com- 
panies doing  business  in  the  State  with  gross 
assets  of  a  little  over  $5,000,000  consisting 
principally  of  premium  notes.  We  have 
not  space  in  this  issue  to  give  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  business  of  these  companies. 
Their  business  was  not  so  extensive  however 
as  that  of  the  joint  stock  companies  above 
given. 

Fire  Insurance  in  Ne-w  York. . 


Commissioner  Chapman,  of  New  York 
furnishes  a  tabular  statement,  in  his  annual 
report,  of  the  business  transacted  in  that 
State  during  1873  by  the  various  insurance 
companies  doing  business  therein.  From 
that  table  we  extract  the  following  items  : 

NEW  YORK  COMPANIES. 

Premiums 

COMPANY.  received. 

^tna 8101,165  91 

Adriatic 114,691  71 

Agricultural 347,166  38 

Albany 85,841  75 

American 2*5,638  !)1 

American  Ex'ge,  68,587  76 

Amity 2ti,.5.3S  58 

Arctic 60,4.50  49 

Atlantic 152,992  51 

Black  River 61,195  68 

Brow's  &  Malt's,  205,413  40 

Broadway 75,495  35 

Brooklvn 78,i)08  82 

Buffalo  German..  127,076  16 

Capital  City 21,008  63 

Citizens 2.50,.513  83 

City 76,773  08 


Katio  of 

Losses    Losses  to 

Paid.        prem's. 

$l!i,852  66  $19  59 

31,515  12 

27  48 

182,258  50 

53  39 

25,172  68 

30  97 

27,516  72 

11  73 

9,488  88 

21  12 

2,.588  11 

13  .52 

20,4.33  92 

35  09 

4.5,9.32  41 

12  98 

48.751  61 

92  20 

02,194  61 

34  15 

7.418  00 

9  88 

6,88()  60 

8  23 

34,.503  70 

31  54 

4,194  30 

21  40 

66,S!)5  99 

25  13 

13,355  49 

15  19 
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Clinton JOS.SOo  55 

Columbia 13iM73  HI 

Comm'co,  Alb'y,  100,014  52 

Comm'ce,  N.  Y.,  -IS.-tiJo  52 

Commercial 154,920  17 

Continental 539,5^2  78 

Eagfo r.i4,i:M  88 

Empiro  City 87,it57  ilO 

Emporium 5ij,>50  21 

Exchange 87,844  00 

Farm  liuildings,  70,72!)  03 

Farm's  Joint-S.,  78,714  13 

Earragut 123,3H1  57 

Firomons 80,77'J  77 

Firomons  Fund..  ti4,4ti5  62 

Fir(?mnns  Trust.  68,')35  5(} 

Gebhard 47,883  77 

(ierman  Amor'n,  335,942  71 

Gormania 323  tiSii  U8 

Ulens  Falls 198,0.52  71 

Globe 111,201  90 

Greenwich 221,.53t)  49 

Guardian 02.100  45 

Hamilton 98,220  08 

Hanover "..  257,872  90 

Holiman 98,.549  99 

Holland  Purc'se,  89,833  40 

Home 807,129  29 

Homestead 17,041  23 

Hope 82,240  20 

Howard 124.191  U7 

Impfs  &  Trad'3,  73,274  17 

Irving 02,038  18 

Jottorson 128,811  78 

Kings  County 99,997  17 

Knickerbocker...  80,002  85 

La  Fayette 125,907  43 

Lamar 78,709  82 

Lenox 58,703  43 

Long  Island 78,581  95 

Lorillard 103,399  49 

Manhattan 190,798  58 

Manuf  .s  A  Uuil's,  113,028  39 

Mechanics 118,400  00 

Mech's  &  Trad's,  212,035  60 

Mercantile 07,905  40 

Merchants 182,974  84 

Metropolitan 181,070  04 

Montauk 85,214  44 

Nassau 103,319  44 

National 123,192  2.5 

N.  Y.  Bowery 189,305  77 

N.  Y.  Central 140,4.34  .50 

N.  Y.  Equitable,  110,.584  02 

New  York 12ii,381  27 

N.  Y.  &.  Yonkers,  80,315  30 

Niagara 25j,078  48 

North  Kiver 52,700  17 

Oswego  Co.  Em's,  8,434  74 

Oswego  AUno'go,  68,317  05 

Pacific 188,387  30 

Park 117,502  61 

Peoples 93,0.52  91 

Peter  Cooper 51,805  09 

Phenix 917,70912 

Relief. 148,037  00 

Kepublic 10.5,089  80 

Resolute 55,834  82 

Ridgowood 44,477  19 

Rochester  Germ.,  03,004  99 

Rutgers 110,313  27 

Safeguard 105,185  23 

St.  iNicholas 71,942  12 

Standard 92,200  80 

Star 169,002  92 

Sterling 83,240  94 

Stuyvesant 98,795  05 

Tradesmens 120-,lll  03 

United  States 74,725  00 

Watertown 111,133  ,51 

Westchester 311,!103  04 

Williamsb'g  C'y,  430,800  58 


42,950  83 
30,883  27 
50,567  82 
3,701  16 
00,379  99 

137,.394  38 

l.S,515  73 

23,918  93 

8,050  10 

29,ti(j7  75 

19,049  05 

41,180  95 

10,220  75 

20,212  39 

18,029  11 

7,012  07 

5,.")77  41 

173,51)9  75 
83,9.53  .59 

120,621  07 
40,392  19 
47,018  27 
34,104  30 
20,870  04 
72,508  8.5 
33,990  .59 
55,217  39 

2l7,325  84 

.583  47 

10,202  55 

21,.508  17 

12,193  08 

27,112  62 

25,993  77 

24,417  41 

3,721  37 

48,020  m 

34,044  75 

9,805  09 

3,003  29 

34,612  31 

111,875  97 
18,488  72 
32.(X)0  00 
73,707  35 
10,808  41 
50,430  93 
73,480  85 
17,514  00 
27,973  95 
32,100  79 
52,554  74 

105,918  18 
19,497  17 
22,118  00 
24,220  34 
84,720  03 
7,149  22 


11,059  50 

45,282  28 

28,115  02 

&5,084  74 

8,830  80 

333,250  49 

04,473  70 

2-5,715  15 

15,7*5  05 

2,116  03 

12,979  28 

34,018  79 

20,900  18 

38,.32.5  40 

30,289  83 

45,044  44 

20,215  19 

32,070  93 

23,620  28 

7,870  00 

38,448  28 

167,997  03 

173,070  58 


33  62 
30  15 

47  03 

18  10 
3)j  54 

19  07 

13  83 
27  y5 
15  .30 
33  77 

29  70 
49  40 

8  29 
32  45 

30  67 

10  48 

11  05 

48  32 

22  81 
61  78 

31  .54 

23  73 
44  54 

17  09 

30  4.3 

36  88 
61  47 

32  06 

3  42 

12  77 

18  04 

17  79 
40  84 

20  58 
27  92 

5  97 

40  72 
43  80 
10  81 

7  29 

33  49 
56  85 

18  71 
32  09 

41  00 
15  87 

27  30 
41  66 

23  47 

14  11 

28  67 
22  51 
79  69 

5  40 

21  46 
17  59 
:38  22 

13  55 

24  "24 
20  21 
28  78 

31  43 

17  04 

37  97 

38  .37 

22  50 
28  18 

4  7t) 
20  (JO 
2')  25 

23  45 
58  42 
22  08 
27  00 

24  17 

18  02 

10  10 

11  42 

34  87 
51  22 
2.5  15 


To'sN.Y.J'tS'k 
F.&F.M.  Co3..?13,900,204  67  $4,398  168  47  830  48 
2 


COMPANIES  OF  OTHER  STATES. 

iEtna,  Conn Sl,040,130  85  $604,558  47 

Alemannia,  0 37,039  12  35,429  08 

AUemannia,  Pa 17,798  .57  1,492  15 

Amazon,  0 82,083  71  12.5,807  27 

American,  Mass....  02,998  97  58,000  16 

American,  111 

Am.  Central.  Mo...  60,0.34  04  60,111  79 

American,  Pa 95,311  34  30,978  05 

Armenia,  Pa 27,018  20  13,018  99 

At.  &  Pficific,  111...  33,8:>7  .51      

Atlantic,  K.  1 17,089  87  28,778  94 

Atlas,  Ct 51,043  09  4,023  32 

Bangor,  Me 15,740  17  5,097  23 

iirewers.  Wis 40,417  58  40,121  01 

City,  R.I 28,377  97-     12,083  08 

Citizens,  Mo 1-3,487  00  1.271  23 

Citizens,  N.  J 48,415  01  18,320  50 

Clay  F.  &  M.,  Ky.,  35,-5-57  39  9,685  02 

Connecticut 52,0.59  35  35,200  74 

Detroit,  Mich 426  95     

Dwel.  H.,Mass 187  29      

Eliot,  Mass 7,488  75     

Equitable,  R.  1 20,100  15  24,002  91 

Equitable,  Tonn....  7,321  .58     

Fact'rs  ,K  T.,  La 44,017  73  692  89 

Fairfield  Co.,  Ct 54,030  91  22,-364  10 

Faneuil  H.,  xVlass..  19,0-59  84  1,-598  52 

Fire  Assoc'n,  Pa.,  185,545  67  34,875  23 

Firem's  V.,  Cal 64,.591  .57  35,.571  a5 

Firem's  N..  N.  J...  19,177  78  .58  62 

First  Nat.,  Mass....  12,2ti4  71  13,465  55 

Franklin,  Mass .5,695  43     

Franklin,  W.  Va...  42,457  34  5,701  72 

Franklin,  Ind 13,649  82  1,744  32 

Franklin,  Pa 179,707  90  97,287  22 

German,  Pa 137.196  45  33,-5-53  50 

Girard,  Pa 50,008  90  18,920  .35 

Globe,  111 39,074.34  7,841.51 

Hartford,  Ct 322,429  87  137,804  39 

Hibornia,  0 78,777  72  o9,9-)8  96 

Home,  0 46,005  17  23,522  24 

Humboldt,  N.  J....  7,711  38     

Insurance  Co.  Pa...  87,510  98  60,.552  32 

Lanc'ter  Fire,  Pa.,  72,079  95  30,374  30 

Man's  F.M., Mass.,  17,243  05     

xMercantile,  0 30,305  11  0,-587  72 

Merc'le  M.,  Mass.,  14,i;3;i  48  4,4-58  34 

Merchants,  R.  I...  46,074  47  35,617  73 

Merchants,  N.  J...  50,218  93  11,409  02 

Meriden  Fire,  Ct.,  29,989  33  15,128  33 

Miss.  Val.,  Tenn...  134,007  98  51,637  30 

Narr't  F.  M.,  R.  I.,  04,498  07  31,6;i3  60 

National,  Ct 69,016  05  27,067  10 

National,  Pa 70,080  02  23,275  47 

N.  Hamp'e,  N.  H.,  8,.554  58  22  92 

Newp'tF.M.,  R.I.,  64,8-56.53  40,867  17 

N.Ameri'n.,Mass.,  1.5,438  32  45  06 

N.  Wes'n  N.,  Wis.,  81,705  31  40,903  35 

Orient,  Ct 84,040  -51  30,373  05 

Penn,  Pa 2-5.7-53  86  5,911  98 

Pennsylvania,  Pa,,  1-50,027  82  88,805  90 

Peop.New'k.N.J.,  -57,14175  17,00178 

Peoples,  Tenn 10,190  73  200  00 

Phoenix,  Ct 2;i3,.500  14  136,-587  41 

Peo.  Trent'n,  N.J.,  26,303  34  01  43 

Prescott,  Mass 5,015  59  120  25 

P.  &D.  Ins.  Co.,  of 

North  America...  882,022  12  74.5,897  22 

Prov.,  Wash.,  R.I.,  24,008  97  2.294  92 

Reliance,  Pa 23,797  ;34  2;3,062  07 

Rog'rWil'ms,R.I.,  38,808  94  10,168  96 
St.    Joseph   F.    <fe 

M.,  Mo 86,088  19  4.3,905  92 

St.   Paul  F.  &M., 

Minn 56,819  46  24,906  01 

Springfd  F.  &  M., 

Mass 140,724  48  04,275  27 

Sun,  0 24,000  09  9.-370  00 

Teutonia,  Pa 1,1-38  45     

Traders,  111 60,961  74  37,797  77 

Virginia  F.  &  M., 

Va 13,038  82  260  40 


848  67 
38  38 
28  41 

82  84 
68  26 


101  06 

39  89 
44  .59 

5  91 
130  24 
14  58 
32  38 
77-  56 
.50  39 
9  42 

40  93 
34  27 
55  03 


26  71 

72  93 

34  14 
1  64 

41  39 

8  39 

21  09 

09  33 

11  58 
87  85 

35  12 

24  68 

12  78 
40  41 

27  11 
20  29 

25  44 
51  84 
-59  79 
55  65 


47  31 

27  03 
-57  99 
17  22 
60  17 
01  34 
2;3  82 
38  63 
38  82 
07  19 
32  99 
35  .38 
So  38 
65  32 

8  39 

58  53 
44  23 
22  23 

59  02 

28  73 

0  17 
55  57 

6  53 
2  39 

81  12 
19  97 
09  24 
28  23 

49  48 

62  42 

48  03 
27  88 

62"o6 

1  99 


To's  other  St.  J.  S. 
F.  &  F.  M.  Co.'s.,«5,961,126  45  83,216,938  36  853  97 
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MUTUAL   COMPANIES. 

Aiii.Mutunl,N.  J.,      S14,3!M  !I2 
Fiinir,--  .Mut.,  I'a.,       2(),!'57  li) 

Lvooiuiiij;,  I'll. 2J7,0')1  21) 

Isew'k  Mut.,  N.J.,        10,583  51) 

Tot's  othor  State 
Mut.  Ins.  Co's,    $.302,9815  96    8104.2-18  27  $26  94 

FOREIGN  COMPANIES. 
Com.   U.   Assur'co 


S70  40 

S7  43 

7,240  til 

24  15 

»fi,922  41 

44  74 

14  82 

23  7i> 

Co.,  London 

$2.54 ,0u7  40 

181,805  47 

S31  31 

Guardian  F.  &.  L 

A.  Co.,  London., 

129,51(5  77 

3.5,l>73  10 

24  54 

Hamburg  IJro.  F., 

68,332  10 

2,:U9  26 

10  2.5 

Imperial,  Lond'n, 

225,048  19 

124,9515  77 

39  99 

Lancashire,  Man- 

chester  

lt)9,098  (>(5 

130,781  04 

80  30 

L.  k  L.  &  Globe... 

1,280,172  81 

655,611  06 

45  24 

N.Briti.«h&  Mer- 

cantile, Lond'n, 
Queens,  Livorp'l, 

306,775  53 

177,223  05 

50  78 

298,223  72 

172,285  67 

.59  67 

Koyal,  Liverpool, 

475,«0()  70 

175,178  84 

33  03 

Scottish  Commer- 

cial, Glascow.... 

57,755  13 

1,996  87 

8  66 

The  Corp'n  of  the 

Lon.  Ass.,  Lon., 

145,564  68 

54,775  37 

37  63 

Tot's  Am.  bran's 

F.  F.  Co.'s 

53,410,161  69  $1,612,028  50  S47  29 

Fire    and     Marine     Insurance    in 
Michigan. 


We  are  indebted  to  Hon.  Samuel  H.  Eow, 
Insurance  Commissioner  for  the  State  of 
Michigan,  for  a  copy  of  his  preliminary  Re- 
port, giving  a  summary  of  the  standing  and 
business  of  the  companies  doing  business  in 
that  State.  There  are  3  local  companies,  11 
foreign  companies,  and  89  out-of-State  com- 
panies, making  in  all  103  companies,  re- 
porting to  the  Department.  The  three 
Michigan  companies  rej^ort  aggregate  ad- 
mitted assets  of  $735,384,  and  liabilities,  in- 
cluding capital,  of  $649,772,  leaving  sur- 
plus, as  to  policyholders,  of  $485,611.  The 
companies  of  other  States  report  aggregate 
assets  of  $67,022,276,  smd  liabilities,  in- 
cluding capital,  of  $61, 529,122,  showing  sur- 
plus over  capital  of  over  $5,000,000,  and 
surplus  as  to  policy  holders  of  over  $36,- 
000,000. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  pre- 
miums received  and  losses  paid  in  the  State 
during  the  year  in  even  dollars  : 

MICUIGAN  COMPANIES. 

Premiums  Losse.s 

received.  incurred. 

Detroit  F.  &  M 8201,193  00  8108,321  00 

Michigan  State 63,4.59  00  25,:;75  Oil 

State,  Lansing 12,757  00  8,371  00 

COxMPANIES  OF  OTHER  STATES, 
.ffitna,  Hartford 8133,952  00       876,613  00 


Agricultural,  N.  Y 32,617  00 

Allainaniu,  Pittsburg 48,003  00 

Amazon,  Cincinnati 27,969  00 

American,  Chicago 5;i,777  00 

American  Cent'l,  St.  Louis,    20,013  00 

Armina,  Pittsburg 1,405  00 

Atlantic,  N.  Y 1,982  00 

Atlantic,  Providence 455  00 

Atlantic  <&  Pacilic,  Chic'go,    20,145  00 

Atlas,  Hartford 1,010  00 

Aurora,  Cincinnati 6,6.Vi  00 

Ulaciv  Itiver,  VVatortown...    17,!i7u  00 

Brewers,  Milwaukee 18,702  00 

Brewers,  iNow  York 14,oii8  00 

Buffalo  (lorman,  Buffalo...    10,345  00 

Capital  City,  Albany 1,1.JS  00 

Citizens,  N.   Y 11,777  00 

Clay  F.  &  M.,  Ky 5,140  00 

Commerce,  Albany 8,»15  00 

Commerce,  New  York 6,798  00 

Connecticut,  Hartford 13,9.52  Hi) 

Continental,  New  York 77,415  04 

Equitable  F.  di  M.,  Prov...         946  21 

Exchange  Fire,  N.  Y 3,931  28 

Fairfield  County,  Conn 3,23'J  89 

Fire  Association,  Phila  ....    14,451  67 

Fireman's  Fund,  S.  F 7,632  10 

Franklin  Fire,  Philadel....    67,322  37 

German,  Erie,  Pa rJ,Ul  98 

German  American,  N.  Y...     44,359  79 

Germania  Fire,  N.  Y 22,5U9  02 

Germania  F.  &M.,Cin 4,.j»7  43 

Girard  F.  &  M.,  Philadel.,  19,805  09 
Glens  Falls,  G.  F.,  N.  Y....    11,241  19 

Globe,  Cincinnati o,2a7  47 

Globe,  Chicago 3,»8y  oO 

Hanover  i^  ire.  New  I'ork,  22,.jt)9  02 
Hartford  Fire,  Hartford....  1H,0j7  2y 

Hibernia,  Cleveland Il,iio0  11 

Hoffman,  New  York b,4;/2  11 

Homo,  New  Y'ork lo:i,60S  81 

Homo,  Columbus 20,.jt/Q  66 

Howarii,  New  iorK lo,yay  06 

Humtioidc,  iNevvarK 7,ul3  62 

Ins.  Co.  of  N.  A.,  l^hila....  127,Uo4  6o 

irving.  Now  iorK o,U.j7  ^ij 

Lamar  lire,  iNow  York 1,372  bO 

Hancaster,  Lancaster,  I'a.,      4,.jo6  17 

Lorillard,  New  York I4,a6i  Za 

jMuuUiiiian  l<iro,  J.N.   Y ^,494  76 

iVtoch'ics'  JilraU's',  N.  Y.,    lii,S12  62 

Alorcamile,  Cleveland 2o,o0.j  4y 

Morcunlile  i'ire,  iN.  Y d,o-jii  36 

Mercantile  Mutual,  JN.  Y.,  20,.j4.3  79 
Morcbants',  Now'K,  N.  J.,  y,4j8  23 
Merchants',  l^rovideueo....  2,l2o  80 
MoriUon  1>  ire,  iUe'dou,  Ct.,  414  32 
Naragansett     t'.     Ji     M., 

I'roviUouco 12,385  72 

National  i'iro,  Hartford 2.j,8i)j  64 

National  i'ire,  N.   Y .j,383  84 

National  iure,  Philadel 23,3y2  yy 

Newport  F.  jc  M.,  Nowp't,  2,2ij8  44 
New  York  Central,  Union    . 

Springs,  N.   Y 15,8.56  36 

Niagara  I'ire,  N.    Y ZA,,)ii-J  {)2 

Northwest  iNational,  xMil.,    ly,»oy  38 

Orient,  Hartlord :iu,loO  02 

Orient  Mutual,  N.  Y 10,.w3  u7 

I'acilic  Mutual,  N.  Y :il,iJl4  M 

l^onn  I'ire,  i'Uiladolphia...  ^e,141  29 
I'eniisylvania  i'ire,  ihila.,    Zo,U40  08 

People's,  iNowark,  N.  J y,2c«9  20 

i'hoiiix,  iiroolilyu 46,796  16 

Plia'nix,  Harttord 68,614  25 

I'roviUonce      V\  ashington, 

i'rovidouce 2,307  47 

Republic,  i\ew  York 2:^,590  02 

UochosturGer.,lioc.  N.Y.,  5,089  70 
bpriiiguold  i'.jcM.,  dpring- 

liola.  Mass 39,662  28 

Standard  File,  N.  Y 5,:i88  24 

totar  Fire,  New  York 3,866,07 


1.5,712  00 

16,884  m 

•M,T.a  00 

19,*i6  00 

23,362  00 

■ 

4,713  00 

8.284  00 

10,fth7  00 

30,701  00 

i,2Ul  00 

3,<i00  00 

1,377  00 

0,.ji3  00 

6,542  00 

1,248  00 

16,411  49 

67,04y  71 

6,099  6.i 

3,672  6a 

3,832  00 

3,.j0o  00 

33,914  00 

10,025  b7 

^j,.>ZS  63 

9,223  87 

1,410  6L 

10,033  18 

4,797  63 

2,ol6  99 

7,410  47 

y,2::.j  67 

70,113  49 

6,yoo  oO 

0,d25  35 

7y,oy4  81 

27,:^l;i  Z7 

4,oVo  7i 

2,bUL  SO 

54,7i)>  04 

1,799  38 

919  oO 

3,740  42 

9,.J.i6  43 

18,y2.)  40 

4,0i.J  64 

24,oiV   Oj 

Z.oOO  00 

2oo  I'A 

io7  18 

12,95;3  12 

11,426  97 

^,0.jS  9i 

7,/4J  61 

iOO  00 

5,528  33 

i),^6  67 

b,7yo  97 

19,004  25 

d,yiii  OO 

lt),y:i9  17 

i:i,14l  Z9 

lj,l9S  S3 

^46  81 

25,60y  17 

48,210  00 

9,223  «7 

l,6o0  17 

12,486  11 

2,219  13 

2,y98  97 
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St   Joseph  F.   &    M.,  St. 

Joseph,  Mo 10,821  49  7,016  12 

St  Nicholas,  Now  York....  1,249  5H  68«  13 
St   Paul   F.    A-  M.,  St  1'., 

Minnesota 21,440  80  24,498  05 

Sun,  Cleveland,  Ohio 4,322  89  9,800  97 

Traders',  Chicago 10,355  47  2,027  73 

Tradesmen's  Fire,  N.  Y 7,89120  5,193  84 

Watertown  Firo,  Water'n,  41,83tj  bl  20,688  21 
Westchester    Firo,     New 

Kochelle.N.  Y 18,188  35  16,772  59 

Williamsburg    City    Fire, 

Brooklyn 8,021  3.5  1,693  08 

FOllEIQN   COMPANIES. 

Commercial  Union 10,638  00  12,296  00 

Hamburg-Bremen .-.    11,646  00  '    1,6.36  00 

Imperial 27,279  00  31,876  00 

Lancashire 11,219  00  2,092  00 

L.  L.  &  Globe 35,259  00  22,829  00 

London  Assurance 8,566  00  6,141  00 

N.  B.  ,k  Mercantile 61,670  00  46,202  00 

Queen 24,.584  00  37,679  09 

Koyal 45,866  00  22,423  00 

Scottish  Commercial 3,488  00  

Western  Assurance 13,613  00  12,832  00 

TOTAL. 

Michigan  Companies S277,409  00  S142,427  00 

Comp's  of  other  States 1,9.39,846  00  1,098,717  00 

Foreign  Companies 23.3,782  00  195,.527  00 

Aggregate S2,493,037  00  $1,436,671  00 

This  shows  the  losses  to  have  amounted 
to  nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  re- 
ceived. 


Ne-w  England  Mutual  Life. 


We  publish  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  the 
thirtieth  annual  report  of  this  company. 
The  total  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to 
the  sum  of  ^3,288,089,  of  which  $2,540,307 
was  from  premiums,  and  $747,782  from  in- 
terest. The  total  disbursements  foot  up 
$1,569,082,  leaving  an  excess  of  receipts 
over  disbursements  of  $1,719,007.  Of  the 
disbursements  $776,388  were  paid  for  death 
losses,  and  $419,621  for  surrendered  policies. 
These  two  items,  which  constitute  the  pay- 
ments to  policy  holders  aggregate  about  80 
per  cent,  of  the  total  disbursements  for  the 
year. 

The  total  assets  of  the  company  at  the 
commencement  of  the  current  year,  were 
$12,229,360,  all  of  which  is  represented  by 
cash  on  hand  and  \)y  first-class  investments 
on  real  estate,  bonds,  stocks,  and  other  col- 
lateral security.  The  total  liabilities  of  the 
company  are  reported  at  $11,647,860,  leav- 
ing a  surplus  of  $581,500  to  be  divided 
among  the  insured.  During  the  year  2,056 
new  policies  were  issued,  insuring  $4,778,- 
042,      The  total  number  in  force  Jan.  1st  of 


the  current  year  are  reported  at  21,854,  in- 
suring the  sum  of  $64,829,160. 

During  the  year  thirteen  policies  were 
paid  under  the  Massachussetts  non-forfeiture 
lap.se  law,  aggregating  the  sum  of  $29,000. 
This  law  applies  to  all  policies  issued  by  the 
company,  and  under  it  nearly  $100,000  has 
been  paid  on  this  Coast  since  1867. 

But  few  companies  in  the  United  States 
occupy  so  high  a  position  as  the  New  Eng- 
land, and  but  few  can  show  such  a  success- 
ful record.  It  has  effected  insurance  since 
its  organization  upon  nearly  50,000  persons, 
to  the  amount  of  $138,000,000.  The  death 
claims  paid  to  date  aggregate  $7,500,000, 
and  the  dividends  $6,000,000,  making  a 
total  paid  to  policy  holders  'of  $13,500,000. 
The  company  is  under  conservative  man- 
agement; its  dealings  with  its  patrons  are 
prompt  and  honorable;  and  the  indemnity 
which  it  offers  is  second  to  none.  It  has  a 
large  and  profitable  business  on  this  Coast, 
and  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  a  liberal 
patronage  from  the  public. 


The  Piedmont  and  Arlington  Life, 


The  annual  statement  of  the  Piedmont 
and  Arlington  Life  Ins.  Co.,  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31st,  1873, 
shows  total  assets  of  $1,960,404,  being  an 
increase  for  the  year  of  $193,459.  During 
the  year  3,084  policies  were  issued,  insuring 
the  sum  of  $6,572,044,  which  was  an  increase 
of  443  policies  and  $681,390  of  insurance 
over  the  business  of  1872.  The  company 
made  a  very  handsome  net  gain  in  policies 
during  the  year,  the  number  in  force  now 
amoimting  to  8,455,  insuring  $24,390,305. 
The  total  liabilities  of  the  company  on  a 
four  and  a  half  per  cent,  basis,  is  reported  at 
$1,734,594,  which,  deducted  from  the  assets 
as  stated  above,  leaves  a  net  surplus  as  to 
policy  holders  of  $225,809.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  large  increase  of  new  business  dur- 
ing the  year,  the  expenditures  were  $81,570 
less  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  ratio 
of  expense  to  income  was  reduced  from 
19.79  per  cent,  to  17.84.  This  is  a  gratify- 
ing exhibit,  and  one  that  should  strengthen 
the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  integrity 
of  the    company's    management,   and    its 
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ability  to  meet  all  of  its  future  uliligatioiis. 

The  gain  in  assets,  income,  and  new  busi- 
ness during  the  last  year,  are  remarkable,  in 
view  of  the  panic  in  the  East  and  South 
and  its  depressing  effects  upon  all  business 
enterprises.  This  panic,  occurring  as  it  did, 
during  the  very  months  of  the  year  when  the 
largest  business  is  usually  done,  had  a  very 
serious  cflect  upon  life  insurance  throughout 
the  States  resulting  in  a  loss  in  business  to 
most  of  the  companies;,  yet  the  Piedmont 
and  Arlington  made  considerable  advance 
in  new  business  as  compared  with  the  previ- 
ous year,  and  lost  less  old  business  than  in 
1872. 

The  directors  of  the  company  have  very 
wisely  passed  the  dividend  for  this  year. 
This  move  is  one  which  meets  our  most 
hearty  indorsement.  We  have  always  op- 
posed the  payment  of  dividends  by  any 
company  until  a  large  surplus  is  accumu- 
lated from  which  a  fair  return  can  be  made 
without  impairing  the  strength  of  the  com- 
pany, or  endangering  its  standing  in  the 
event  of  disaster  of  any  kind.  Safety  should 
be  the  first  and  paramount  consideration  in 
the  management  of  all  companies;  hence  we 
indorse  this  action  of  the  company,  as  well 
as  its  solvency  and  standing. 


Correction. 


In  our  last  issue  we  gave  a  tabular  state- 
ment of  the  fire  and  marine  business  in  this 
State  for  1873,  in  which  the  figures  of  the 
Hamburg-Bremen  Ins.  Co.  include  the  en- 
tire business  done  on  this  Coast  and  adjoin- 
ing States.  During  last  year  this  company 
paid  1^28,000  at  the  great  fire  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  $8,000  in  Salt  Lake  City,  all 
of  which  are  included  in  the  figures  con- 
tained in  the  statement  in  our  last  issue.  In 
order  to  conform  their  statement  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  other  companies  of  business 
done  during  1873,  in  the  State  of  California, 
we  give  the  following  figures  taken  from  the 
books  of  the  company  in  this  city  : 

Risks  written  in  1873,  $9,697, 086.  Gross 
Premiums  received,  $145,751.  Risks  in 
force  December  31st,  1873,  $8,556,151. 
Premiums  on  same,  $136,233.     Losses  paid 


in  the  State  during  the  year,  $43,515.     Ra- 
tio of  losses  to  premiums  received,  29.85. 


The  Charter  Oak  Life. 


We  publish  in  this  issue  the  twenty-fourth 
^  annual  statement  of  the  Charter  Oak  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Hartford.  From 
this  statement  we  learn  that  the  total  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  foot  up  $4,082,518,  of 
which  $3,313,972  was  from  premiums  and 
$668,545  from  interest  and  rents.  The 
total  disbursments  aggregated  $2,985,246, 
of  which  $2,439,145  was  paid  to  policy 
holders  in  dividends,  surrender  values  and 
death  losses,  the  latter  item  amounting  to 
$759,719.  As  shown  by  the  above  figures 
the  interest  receipts  nearly  equalled  the 
death  claims  paid,  while  they  largely  ex- 
ceeded the  expense  of  management,  it  being 
less  than  half  a  million  dollars. 

The  present  assets  of  the  Company  foot 
up  $11,850,759,  of  which  over  75  per  cent, 
is  represented  by  cash  on  hand  and  in 
bank,  by  real  estate  owned  by  the  Com- 
pany and  by  loans  on  bonds  and  mortgages. 
The  assets  are  of  a  first-class  character 
throughout. 

The  total  liabilities  of  the  Company  are 
set  down  at  $10,559,241,  leaving  a  surplus 
of  $1,293,418.  This  is  a  handsome  surplus 
to  carry  over  into  the  new  j^ear. 

The  showing  throughout  is  first-class. 
The  Company  is  under  conservative  and 
able  management,  and  its  business  is  con- 
stantly increasing  in  character  and  amount. 
Its  risks,  as  shown  by  its  loss  record,  have 
been  selected  with  care,  and  its  business  ju- 
diciously managed  throughout.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  economy  and  judiciousness 
its  dividends  have  been  unusually  large. 
Among  the  plans  of  the  Company,  the 
"Deposit  Plan"  is  the  most  popular.  It 
has  some  ver^'  inticing  features  in  it,  and, 
indeed,  some  very  valuable  features  to  many 
of  the  patrons  of  the  Company. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Denison  is  the  general 
agent  for  California. 

General  R.  H.  Magill. 


The  card  of  this  gentleman  will  be  found 
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in  another  column.  His  counection  with 
the  Phoenix,  Home,  and  North  British  and 
Mercantih;  Insurance  Companies,  as  Mana- 
ger of  their  Pacific  Branch,  having  termin- 
ated, he  now  offers  his  services  to  any  com- 
pany desiring  them,  as  an  adjuster  and 
special  agent  to  settle  losses  or  transact  for 
them  other  special  business.  He  also  offers 
his  services  to  his  friends  and  former 
patrons  as  agent  to  place  their  insurance 
and  attend  to  any  special  business  they  may 
have  to  transact  with  any  of  the  companies. 
As  an  underwriter  and  adjuster,  Gen.  Ma- 
gill  stands  second  to  none  on  this  coast,  he 
having  had  twenty-one  years'  experience  in 
the  business  with  the  leading  companies  of 
the  country,  and  won  for  himself  a  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  the  first  underwriters  in  the 
profession.  "We  recommend  him  as  a 
valuable  man  to  any  company  or  companies 
needing  the  assistance  of  an  experienced, 
trusty,  and  energetic  underwriter.  During 
the  eleven  years  which  he  has  served  on 
this  coast  as  Manager  for  the  above  named 
companies  and  the  ^tna,  he  has  been  very 
successful . 


Chips. 

— We  have  to  apologize  to  our  readers  for 
being  late  this  issue.  It  was  unavoidable, 
as  we,  in  making  our  change  from  quarto  to 
octavo,  were  compelled  to  re-set  all  our 
advertisements  and  do  considerable  other 
extra  work.  Our  next  issue  will  be  out  on 
time,  and  will  be  a  much  handsomer  num- 
ber than  this  one,  for  the  reason  that  it  will 
be  printed  on  much  better  paper.  Not  be- 
ing able  to  get  the  kind  we  desired  in  this 
city,  we  sent  to  St.  Louis  for  it,  but  could 
not  get  it  in  time  for  this  issue. 

—  The  Legislature  of  California  passed  an 
Act  March  26th,  to  authorize  the  Mutual 
Life  and  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Com- 
panies of  New  York  to  invest  in  real  estate 
in  this  State.  We  cannot  see  how  such  an 
Act  fcan  benefit  those  companies,  unless  the 
present  law  of  New  York  is  annulled.  The 
wisdom  of  investing  here  is  apparent,  and 
the  influence  would  be  great  in  behalf  of 
the  companies. 


— Wo  are  indebted  to  the  United  States  Life 
Insurance  Company  for  a  handsomely  bound 
copy  of  its  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
Dec.  31st,  1873. 

— The  Life  Association  of  America,  the 
St.  Louis  Life,  and  the  Penn.  Mutual 
Life,  have  joined  the  Chamber  of  Life  In- 
surance.    This  brings  the  number  up  to  24. 

— A  dispatch  from  New  York  announces  the 
resignation  of  President  Stanton,  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Life  Ins.  Co.  It  is  under- 
stood that  John  A.  Nicholls  will  take  his 
place. 

— The  fire  in  the  ship  yard  of  Cramp  &  Sons, 
Philadelphia,  on  March  27th,  resulted  in  a 
loss  of  3200,000,  on  which  there  is  an  insur- 
ance of  §127,750.  On  the  21st  of  March  a 
fire  destroyed  the  manufacturing  shops  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Prison.  The  loss  of  the 
Tucker  Manufacturing  Company  is  esti- 
mated at  $350,000,  on  which  there  is  an  in- 
surance-of  $75,000. 

— The  Queen's  Hall,  including  the  block  in 
which  it  was  situated,  at  Montreal,  Canada, 
which  was  burned  March  20th,  was  in- 
sured for  $60,000.  At  Indianapolis  on  the 
22d,  afire  caused  a  loss  of  over  $300,000,  on 
which  there  was  $75,000  insurance. 

— The  Telegraph  announces,  that  a  default- 
ing New  York  Insurance  Secretary  is  on  his 
way  to  California.  Why  to  California? 
Is  there  not  ample  room  for  the  display  of 
his  talents  in  New  York  ?  One  should  think 
so,  judging  by  the  character  and  standing  of 
some  of  the  companies  of  that  city. 

— Sacramento  has  added  another  steamer  to 
its  fire  department.  It  was  housed  a  few 
days  ago,  and  is  said  to  be  a  first-class  ma- 
chine. This  is  a  good  move,  and  it  should 
be  followed  up  with  another  of  the  same 
character  at  an  early  day. 

— The  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  this  city  has  withdrawn  from  the 
Board.  The  vote  of  the  directors  in  favor 
of  this  move  stood  22  to  5,  which  indicates 
a  very  decided  prejudice  to  the  Board. 
Some  of  the  officers  were  bitterly  opposed  to 
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tlie  inovo,  while  others  favored  it.  The 
reason  assigned  by  the  directors  for  voting 
for  the  withdrawal  is,  that  the  Board  is  con- 
trolled b^'  a  "Ring,"  who  are  inimical  to 
the  interests  of 'certain  companies,  and  that 
the  rates  are  not  lived  up  to  by  the  various 
members.  While  we  are  sorry  to  see  the 
Home  Mutual  step  out,  still  we  are  aware 
that  there  is  considerable  grounds  for  the 
complaint  they  make,  and  that  the  larger 
companies  are  too  much  disposed  to  domi- 
neer over  the  smaller  ones.  Also,  as  to  the 
charge  of  "cutting"  rates,  we  have  heard 
considerable  complaint  of  this  matter  of  late, 
and  feel  positive  that  it  is  frequently  done  by 
a  number  of  the  companies  belonging  to  it. 
Cannot  these  things  be  regulated  ? 

— The  figures  of  the  Manhattan  Life  In- 
surance Company,  given  in  our  table  of  life 
business  on  this  coast,  were  not  correct,  as 
is  shown  by  the  home  office  statement..  The 
following  are  the  true  figures  :  385  new 
policies  issued,  insuring  $1,408,076.  Losses, 
$43,985.  This  is  a  larger  business  than  was 
reported  to  us  by  the  agents  here. 

— We  have  received  a  pamphlet  explaining 
fully  the  "  Trust  Fund  Deposit  Life  Insur- 
ance "  plan,  now  being  practiced  by  the 
Western  Savings  &  Trust  Company  of  this 
city.  We  have  noticed  this  plan  favorably 
before,  but  in  our  next  issue  we  will  give  it 
a  more  thorough  examination  than  we  have 
heretofore.  The  plan  is  simple  and  com- 
plete, and  it  deserves  to  be  investigated  by 
all  parties  interested  in  Life  Insurance  in 
any  way. 

— The  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
of  this  city  has  voted  to  retire  its  stock-notes 
of  $600,000,  and  make  their  paid-up  capital 
$300,000.  This  we  consider  a  good  move, 
and  one  th^t  will  be  alike  beneficial  to  both 
stockholders  and  policy  holders.  It  will 
give  the  company  about  $500,000  cash 
assets, 

— During  1873,  foreign  insurance  companies 
received  in  the  State  of  Maine  $848,623.76 
from  fire  insurance  premiums.  Deducting 
thirty  per  cent,  for  expenses — ^a  reasonable 
allowance — leaves  $594,030.59,     The  losses 


paid  during  that  year  by  those  same  foreign 
companies,  $559,542.10.  The  losses  i)aid  by 
foreign  companies  on  the  great  Portland  fire 
amounted  to  $3,850,000  ;  on  the  Belfast  fire, 
$197,000,  and  on  the  Augusta  fire,  $750,000. 
Nearly  all  the  home  companies. in  tbe  State 
have  "  gone  where  the  woodbine  twi  leth," 
and  still  the  authorities  of  Maine  talk  about 
levying  a  tax  on  insurance  which  will  enable 
the  State  to  share  in  some  of  the  enormous 
profits  of  the  business. 

— We  learn  from  our  Eastern  Exchanges, 
that  the  Asbury  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York,  is  about  9losing  up  business. 
This  is  a  good  move,  and  we  hope  it  will  be 
carried  out  at  once.  It  has  been  too  long 
in  getting  a  start  to  ever  succeed  now,  and 
the  sooner  it  retires  from  the  field  the  better 
it  will  be  for  all  concerned. 

—We  are  in  receipt  of  an  invitation  from 
Brother  Caverly  to  be  present  at  the  edi- 
torial rooms  of  the  Avalanche,  310  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  on  April  7th.  We 
regret  that  we  cannot  comply  with  this  re- 
quest, for  want  of  time  to  do  so.  Bro.  Cav- 
erly will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  his 
kindness,  and  our  good  wishes  fbr  his  future 
health  and  prosperity. 

— Congress  has  ignored  the  rights  of  the  in- 
surance companies  in  the  matter  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Geneva  Award.  They  are 
not  recognized  as  having  claim  or  right 
whatever  to  any  portion  of  the  indemnity 
paid  by  the  British  Grovernment.  This  is 
an  outrage.  But  then  if  it  were  divided 
among  the  companies,  there  would  be  none 
of  it  left  for  Congressmen  to  steal. 

— During  1873  the  total  fires  in  Russia 
numbered  22,476,  and  the  propertj'  de- 
stroyed is  estimated  at  about  44,000,000 
roubles,  or  about  $33,000,000.  Of  these, 
5,911  are  ascribed  to  accidental  causes,  and 
3,141  to  arson.  It  thus  appears  that  the 
fires,  though  numerically  great,  were  not> 
on  the  average,  very  disastrous,  being  less 
than  $1,500  each.  One  seventh  of  the  fires 
is  attributed  to  arson,  and  more  than  a 
quarter  to  "accident,"  almost  as  criminal  as 
incendiary. 
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— The  Government  Security  Life  Ins.  Co., 
of  New  York,  has  retired  from  business  and 
re-insured  all  of  its  risks  with  the  North 
America  Life  Ins.  Co.,  of  the  same  city. 
The  wisdom  of  this  re-insurance  will  be 
conceded  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  the 
difficulties  surrounding  the  young  compa- 
nies. Its  assets  are  sufficient  to  re-insure  all 
of  its  risks,  and  return  its  stockholders  two- 
thirds  of  their  money. 

— The  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  issued,  during  January,  394 
new  policies,  insuring  the  sum  of  $783,240, 
and,  during  February,  489  new  policies, 
insuring  $1,206,385,  making  an  aggregate 
for  the  first  two  months  of  the  current  year 
883  policies,  insuring  $2,189,625  of  risks. 
This  is  a  good  commencement.  During 
the  same  time  35  death  losses  were  reported, 
aggregating  $107,758,  and  30  claims  were 
paid,  aggregating  $84,358. 

— The  fires  for  March  were  exceedingly 
heavy,  running  down  from  $800,000  to  a  few 
hundreds,  several  of  which  however  running 
up  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  fire 
in  the  ^tna  Cutlery  Company  at  New  Brit- 
ain, caused  a  loss  of  $800,000  to  property 
holders,  on  which  there  was  an  insurance  as 
follows  on  brick  buildings: 

Ten  Connecticut  Companies  lose $  S5,000 

Two  Massachusetts      "  "    10.000 

Forty-one  New  York  "  "     185,000 

Ten  Pennsylvania        "  "    47,500 

Seven  Rhode  .sland    "  "    30,000 

Four  New  Jersey         "  "     10,000 

Six  Western  "  "    27,500 

Eight  Foreign  "  "    72,000 

Nine  Companies  on  frame  bldgs 26,000 

Total  for  88  Companies ..8463,500 

— The  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company 
of  this  city,  is  entitled  to  veteran  honors. 
It  has  paid  during  the  past  three  years,  end- 
ing Dec.  31st,  1873,  One  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  claimants  for  losses  in- 
curred, or  five  times  its  present  capital.  It 
carried  its  "  battle  flag"  above  the  fire  and 
smoke  of  Chicago,  Boston,  and  Portland, 
whose  names  are  inscribed  upon  its  fulds,  as 
trophies  of  victory.  It  has  well  earned  its 
veteran  honors. 


— That  "unmitigated  lie"  which  has  been 
passing  between  the  Herald  and  Avalanche 
for  some  time,  seems  to  be  settled  at  last  by 
the  thing  being  nailed,  by  the  Herald,  tight 
down  upon  the  Avalanche.  But  what  does 
it  matter  if  Bro.  Caverly  did  own  the 
Pallisade  Ins.  Co.?  "We  should  be  proud 
to  own  an  Insurance  company  ourself,  and 
when  matters  would  get  squally,  we  would, 
like  him,  sell  the  thing  out  too. 

— The  "Woman's  Temperance  Crusade  should 
receive  the  support  of  all  the  Insurance  offi- 
cials. No  vice  stands  charged  with  a  heav- 
ier account  on  the  books  of  both  fire  and  life 
companies  than  intemperance,  and  in  their 
eflbrts  to  suppress  it,  the  women  should  be 
encouraged.  And  while  we  have  mentioned 
this  fact,  we  would  suggest  that  the  private 
saloons  in  a  few  of  the  Insurance  offices  in 
all  of  our  large  cities,  might  be  a  good  re- 
sort for  the  praying  bands. 

— Stockton,  Cal.,  boasts  of  having  the  crack 
fire  engine  of  this  coast.  A  dispatch  from 
there  of  date  April  3d  says: 

The  new  Amoskeag  fire  engine  recently 
purchased  by  the  Weber  Engine  Company, 
No.  1,  of  this  city,  was  taken  out  to-day  for 
a  trial.  With  130  pounds  of  steam  she 
forced  water  287^  feet  through  100  feet  of 
hose  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  nozzle.  She 
was  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Chapman, 
Engineer  of  No.  13  of  San  Francisco.  This 
is  conceded  to  be  the  best  throwiifg  ever 
done  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  Webers  can 
now  justly  claim  to  be  the  boss  fire  company 
of  the  State,  and  express  their  willingness 
to  play  against  any  fire  engine  on  the  coast. 

— A  new  journal  has  been  started  in  New 
York  by  Mr.  Nat.  B.  Freeman,  called  The 
Expositor.  He  proposes  to  "  run  "the  thing 
without  any  advertisements.  "We  presume 
his  ideas  for  this  are  that  it  will  be  easier  to 
levy  blackmail  upon  the  companies  in  thig 
way  than  by  the  old  fashioned  style.  We 
shall  wait  and  see  what  The  Expositor  will 
expose,  and  shall  draw  a  black  mark  against 
the  names  of  all  companies  too  well  recom- 
mended by  it,  as  well  as  chalk  tho»e  which 
are  assailed. 
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— A  celebrated  writer  on  life  insurance  uses 
the  following  sensible  language  in  reference 
to  this  important  duty:  Many  a  man  has 
saved  his  estate  to  his  family  by  life  insur- 
ance. They  would  have  been  driven  from 
their  homes  if  the  money  immediately  re- 
ceived from  his  policj'  had  not  been  paid. 
Saving  a  little  from  the  earnings  of  each 
week,  the  insured  could  die  with  the  com- 
fort that  loved  ones  were  not  cast  on  the 
charities  of  a  cold  world.  So  life  insurance 
comes  as  a  rescue  in  the  day  of  storm  and 
misfortune  that  sooner  or  later  overtakes 
all. 

— The  new  local,  called  the  San  Francisco 
Fire  Ins,  Co.,  which  we  made  mention  of  in 
our  last  issue,  has  not  yet  been  fully  organ- 
ized. Tlie  most  of  the  stock  has  been  sub- 
scribed, but  no  permanent  organization  has 
been  effected  as  yet.  There  are  some  excel- 
lent names  connected  with  the  institution, 
and  ample  room  for  it  on  this  Coast.  Out 
of  over  ^4,300,000  of  premiums  collected  in 
this  State  last  year,  about  $2,500,000  was 
received  by  Eastern  and  Foreign  Compa- 
nies. Hurry  up  the  organization,  and  let 
us  have  another  local  in  the  field. 

— The  tax  receiver  at  Louisville,  Mr. 
Adolph  Rammers,  died  very  suddenly  on 
the  10th  instant,  since  which  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  City  Council  have  dis- 
covered a  deficiency  of  $58,000  in  his  ac- 
counts, and  are  engaged  in  further  examina- 
tion. The  life  of  Mr.  Hammers  is  also 
insui'ed  for  $150,000,  and  the  companies 
involved  are  deeply  interested  in  ascertain- 
ing the  cause  to  which  death  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted. The  contents  of  the  stomach  of  the 
dece  ised  are  being  analyzed,  and  an  in- 
quest will  be  held  upon  the  body. 

—The  office  of  the  Equitable  Life  will 
shortly  be  removed  to  the  London  and 
San  Francisco  Bank  Building,  corner  of 
California  and  Leidesdorff  streets,  3d  floor. 
The  Equitable  shows  enterprise  in  getting 
its  agents  into  all  the  best  buildings  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  immaterial  about  the 
cost,  as  the  policyh  olders  foot  the  bills. 
Now,  as  they  have  gone  into  the  best  build- 


ing in  this  city,  at  a  rental  of  about  half  a 
thousand  per  month,  they  should  spend 
$4,000  or  $5,000  in  fitting  it  up  in  complete 
style.  We  urge  this  in  the  interest  of  our 
furniture  and  carpet  dealers.  The  policy 
holders  won't  mind  it. 

— A  lively  "scrimmage"  occurred  in  thiscity 
a  few  days  ago  between  our  friend  Calling- 
ham,  city  agent  for  Magill's  Agency,  con- 
sisting of  the  Home  Phfenix  and  N.  B.  and 
Mercantile,  and  one  Pink,  formerly  an  in- 
surance broker,  but  now  a  vender  of  "  scheep 
goods  and  odder  dings."  The  row  was 
about  an  insurance  policy,  and  in  the  dis- 
pute about  which  Pink,  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  he  might  be  changed  to  blue  or 
black,  applied  a  vulgar  epithet  to  our  friend 
C,  whereupon  C.  came  up  to  the  scratch 
and  got  in  on  P.'s  cheeks.  P.  then  sought 
to  get  in  on  C.'s  smeller,  but  was  foiled.  A 
wild  rally  after  which  C.  got  in  on  P.'s  left 
peeper,  bruised  his  proboscis  and  otherwise 
disfigured  his  physiognomy.  P.  called  for 
a  truce,  and  C.  then  suspended  hostilities, 
with  a  mild  injunction  to  P.  to  "  mind  hish 
own  pisness  "  in  the  future,  all  of  which  h« 
will  no  doubt  do. 

—  William  Watts  has  broi;ght  suit  against 
H.  H.  Blake,  Esq.,  manager  of  the  Conti- 
nental Life  Ins.  Co.  for  this  coast,  to  com- 
pel him  to  revive  a  lapsed  policy.  The  pre- 
mium had  been  allowed  to  run  over  five 
months  or  more,  when  he  made  a  demand 
for  reinstatement  and  was  refused,  where- 
upon he  resorted  to  the  courts  and  asks  that  the 
comjiany  be  compelled  to  reinstate  him.  Mr. 
Blake's  statement  exhonerates  himself  from 
any  blame  in  the  matter,  the  policy  having 
been  aliowinl  to  lajise  by  Mr.  Watts,  either 
from  inability  or  lack  of  disposition  to  pay 
the  premium.  \ 

— A  most  disi-eputable  fight  has  for  some 
time  been  waged  in  Pcitaluma,  Cal.,  between 
the  Agents  of  the  Mutual  Life,  of  N.  Y., 
and  the  Pacific  Mutual  of  Sacramento. 
Anonymous  circulars  reflecting  upon  the 
management  and  condition  of  the  two  com- 
panies are  being  freisly  circulated  by  the  op- 
posing agents  and  their  friends.    The  quarrel 
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has  disgusted  the  policy  holders  of  the 
various  companies  represented  there,  and 
has  materially  interfered  -vrith  the  securing 
of  new  business  in  the  place.  The  fight  has 
already  done  much  injifry  to  the  profession 
in  that  section,  and  it  ought  to  be  suppress- 
ed. No  agent  who  has  the  good  of  the  pro- 
fession at  heart  will  be  guilty  of  waging 
war  upon  his  rivals,  and  no  company  or  gen- 
eral agent  should  tolerate  such  injurious  and 
despicable  conduct  on  the  part  of  an  agent. 
Every  such  man  should  be  dismissed  from 
the  service,  as  they  do  more  harm  than  good 
to  their  own  companies,  and  they  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  agents  of  all  other  companies. 
We  call  upon  the  managers  of  these  com- 
panies to  stop  this  war,  if  they  have  to 
*<  nuff  "  out  the  official  existence  of  the  bel- 
ligerent parties. 

— The  number  of  Fire  Insurance  Companies 
doing  business  in  New  York,  as  shown  by 
Commissioner  Chapman's  annual  Report,,  is 
190.  Their  number,  standing,  etc.,  com- 
pared with  1872,  is  as  follows  : 

Dec.  31, 1872.  Dec.  31, 1873. 

No.  of  companies....! 1H3.  190. 

Total  assets $108,048,047  $120,008,151 

Premium?  received 55,S18,iJ14  5'),0t)9,ti2o 

Total  receipts 70,(J20,8S0  74.101,12'J 

Losses  paid 44,728,828  30,007,833 

Total  expenditures 68,903,532  66,408,75 

Risks  written 6,010,258,360  6,310,289,523 

Risks  in  force 5,374,658,581  5,936,748,711 

These  last  items  give  some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  fire  insurance  business  in 
this  country.  When  we  consider  that  the 
amount  of  risks  written  are  nearly  three 
times  the  amount  of  our  national  debt,  we 
can  then  realize  the  enormity  of  the  business 
done. 

— Every  parent  should  insure  his  life  with- 
out delay,  and  no  one  is  too  poor  to  pay  a 
small  premium  each  year.  When  a  man 
knows  that  he  must  lay  by  a  certain  amount 
annually,  he  will  become  more  frugal  in  his 
habits,  and  greater  economy  will  prevail  in 
that  household.  Life  insurance  fosters  all 
the  virtues,  and  a  greater  affection  for  his 
family  when  he  knows  that  he  has  provided 
a  home  for  them  after  his  death.  This 
thought  has  enabled  many  a  man  to  leave 


this  world  in  peace  and  joy.  Our  advice  to 
every  parent  is  to  insure  your  life  imme- 
diately. 

— The  Colvocoresses  case  has  at  last  been 
compromised  by  the  insurance  companies 
for  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar,  thus  paying  his 
heii-s  §105,000.  This  case  was  believed  to 
be  a  deliberate  swindle,  and  the  companies 
were  justified  in  refusing  payment  of  the 
claim.  We  indorsed  their  action  in  the 
matter  at  that  time,  but  we  cannot  indorse 
their  action  in  compromising  the  claim. 
It  is  a  disgraceful  and  injurious  action,  as 
well  as  an  unjust  one.  Either  they  owed 
the  whole  of  this  claim  to  the  heirs  or  else 
they  did  not  owe  them  anything.  If  they 
did  not  owe  them  anything,  then  they  have 
perpetrated  an  outrage  upon  the  remaining 
policy  holders,  by  paying  this  money  ;  and 
if  they  did  owe  it,  then  they  have  swindled 
the  heirs  out  of  one  half  the  claim.  We 
are  opposed  to  all  compromises  of  this 
nature.  If  a  claim  is  believed  to  be  unjust, 
let  payment  be  refused.  If  suit  is  brought 
and  judgment  obtained,  then  settle  the 
amount,  but  do  not  compromise  anything. 

— We  have  received,  with  the  compliments 
of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Hayden,  Miller 
and  Maltbie,  of  Hartford,  Ct.,  the  Insu- 
rance  Year  Book.  It  is  a  neat  volume  of 
about  300  pages,  and  contains  more  impor- 
tant matter,  in  that  amount  of  space,  than 
any  volume  we  have  ever  seen.  It  contains 
a  complete  list  of  all  the  life,  fire,  marine  and 
accident  insurance  companies  of  the  United 
States,  of  any  note  whatever,  together  with 
tables,  giving  complete  statistics  of  their 
business,  standing  and  condition,  with  an  im- 
mense amount  of  other  valuable  matter  rela- 
tive to  the  business.  No  fire  or  life  under- 
writer should  be  without  a  copy  of  it.  It  is 
invaluable  as  a  book  of  reference.  Price, 
$1.50  per  copy. 

— Many  a  young  man  has  lost  his  situation 
by  extravagant  living.  It  excites  the  sus- 
picion of  his  employer,  suspicion  creates 
distrust,  and  distrust  ends  in  dismissal.  A 
young  man  may  think  that  he  is  making  a 
sensation  by  imitating  the  follies  andextrav- 
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agances  of  fashionable  life  ;  but  in  this  he  is 
greatly  mistaken.  If  an  employer  knows, 
however,  that  his  clerk  has  a  life  policy  for^ 
his  mother  or  sister,  or  an  endowment  when 
he  needs  it  to  go  into  business  for  himself,  he 
will  not  turn  that  clerk  away.  Let  every 
young  man  throw  his  tobacco  to  the  dogs, 
abstain  from  stimulants  of  every  kind,  prac- 
tice proper  economy,  and  he  will  make  an 
investment  that  will  benefit  him  in  all  pos- 
sible ways.  More  money  is  wasted  upon 
follies  and  luxuries  than  would  pay  the  an- 
nual premium  on  a  handsome  life  policy. 
Every  young  man  should  think  seriously  of 
this,  and  at  once  insure  his  life. 

— The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal 
losses  of  the  English  insurance  companies 
on  the  "  Pantechnicon,"  recently  destroyed 
by  fire  in  London  : 

Sun £80,000 

Imperial 28,000 

Royal  Exchange 22,000 

Phoenix 20,000 

Law  Fire 18,000 

Commercial  Union 15,000 

Liverpool, London  &  Globe 10,000 

N.  Brit,  and  Mercantile : 8,000 

Guardian 4,000 

Royal , 4,000 

Northern 4,000 

Law  Union 4,000 

Alliance 3,000 

Westminister 3,000 

Atlas 2,000 

Scottish  Union 1,200 

£207,200 

— The  Mining  and  Monetary  Gazette,  of  Lon- 
don, in  a  recent  number  says  : 

"The  Life  Assurance  Companies'  Acts 
(1870)  requires  all  companies  transacting 
life  assurance  business  to  return  annually  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  a  statement  as  to  their 
receipts  and  expenditure,  assets,  and  liabili- 
ties. In  the  British  Life  Insurance  Chart, 
carefully  compiled  by  William  "While,  we 
find  that  the  aggregate  incoms  of  our  life 
oflices,  in  1873,  was  more  than  £15,500,000 
sterling,  that  their  total  accumulated  funds 
were  over  £113,000,000,  and  that  the  as- 
surance in  force  represented  nearly  £353,- 
000,000.  Comparing  these  figures  with  the 
returns  of  1871  and   1872,  respectively,  we 


find  the  progress  of  this  important  interest 
both  steady  and  encouraging.  Thus,  the 
total  income  of  the  various  offices,  in  1871, 
was  £14,456,201,  and  in  1872,  £14,928,635. 
The  total  accumulated  funds  in  1871  were 
£106,525,971,  and  in  1872,  £100,758,061. 
The  assurances  in  force,  in  1871,  were  £331,- 
225,000,  and  in  1872,  £343,352,873." 

— Not  unfrequently  parties  take  life  policies 
with  the  hope  of  finding  the  investment  prof- 
itable during  life,  and  compare  dividends 
annually  declared  with  the  profits  on  other 
investments.  Such  a  conception  of  a  life 
Insurance  policy  is  entirely  out  of  harmony 
with  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  system. 
With  a  life  policy  your  family  is  indemni- 
fied against  loss  at  any  moment;  but  the 
percentage  of  gain  of  course  cannot  be  com- 
puted until  the  policy  terminates  or  becomes 
a  claim  by  death.  Other  investments  may 
be  for  a  month  or  a  year,  while  an  insurance 
policy  is  generally  for  life.  The  former 
may  yield  profit  for  one  or  more  years — 
your  stocks  and  bonds  may  increase  in  values 
On  the  other  band,  they  are  liable  to  de- 
preciation or  loss — the  late  financial  trouble, 
throughout  the  country  forcibly  impressed  all 
thinking  men  with  the  uncertainty  of  realiz- 
ing even  the  cost  value  of  the  usual  securi- 
ties of  business  circles.  But  upon  the 
termination  of  a  life  policy  by  death,  the 
full  amount  of  insurance,  subject  to  no  de- 
ductions on  accoimt  of  depreciations  of 
value  as  other  securities,  is  realized;  and  in 
such  periods  of  financial  distress  the  money 
in  hand  is  more  available,  and  more  valu- 
able in  fact  than  other  form  of  security. 

— "  It  is  the  duty  of  every  person  to  insure 
his  life,  and  at  an  early  day.  Delay  may 
imperil  health  and  life,  and  with  years  the 
premium  increases.  Every  young  man  can 
obtain  from  luxuries  and  indulgences  which 
are  injurious,  and  he  can  save  more  than 
enough  to  pay  the  annual  premium  on  a 
policy.  In  this  way  economy  and  prudence 
are  fostered  by  life  insurance.  In  mutual 
companies,  the  annual  premium  is  reduced 
by  the  dividends  declared  annually,  and  a 
young  person  by  insuring  at  an  early  age, 
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will  have  a  smaller  premium  to  pay,  and 
every  year  will  reduce  it  very  materially. 
Sometimes  the  surplus  of  a  mutual  company 
is  so  large  that  the  dividends  will  not  only 
pay  it,  but  will  also  enable  him  to  increase 
the  amount  for  which  he  has  been  insured, 
if  he  is  so  disposed. 

The  fact  that  a  young  man  has  a  life  in- 
surance, gives  him  a  better  standing  in  the 
community.  His  prospects  in  business  are 
advanced,  because  people  know  that  strict 
economy  must  be  practiced  in  order  to  meet 
the  annual  payment,  and  this  is  calculated 
to  increase  their  confidence  in  his  integrity. 

Character  is  formed  from  small  actions. 
"Wise  men  judge  others  by  their  little  doings, 
not  by  great  achievements  before  the  public. 
Small  matters,  not  amounting  to  much  in 
themselves,  often  decide  a  man's  course  in 
life,  and  from  them  our  opinion  of  character 
is  formed.  When  we  see  a  young  man  re- 
fraining from  indulgences  and  practising 
economy,  so  as  to  save  sufficient  for  the  an- 
nual payment  on  his  life  policy,  we  may 
rest  perfectly  satisfied  that  his  success  in 
business  is  certain,  and  that  his  character 
for  integrity  will  always  be  without  re 
proach." — All-Day  City  Item. 

—  The  Baltimore  Underwriter,  in  a  recent 
issue,  cites  the  case  of  an  official  drawing 
$10,000  a  year  for  the  supposed  ad  libitum 
right  of  the  exercise  of  his  officious,  super- 
scilious  insolence,  affected  when  presented 
with  a  letter  from  "only  an  agent,"  per- 
emptorily demanding  his  immediate  abdi- 
cation, with  all  of  his  fellow-officials  ;  but 
upon  being  presented  with  over  7,000  of 
about  8,000  proxies  backing  the  demand, 
silently  slunk  away.  The  Underwriter 
moralizes  as  follows  : 

"  There  are  other  self-sufficient  and  con- 
sequential gentlemen  constructed  on  the 
same  pattern,  and  walking  on  stilts  of  cor- 
responding height,  who  appear  to  be  forget- 
ful that  their  pride  may  one  day  meet  with 
a  similar  fall.  People  had  enough  of  mili- 
tary peacockism  during  the  war ;  in  this 
"piping  time  of  peace  "  they  have  no  use 
for  strut  and  tinsel,  and  the  fools  who 
J,hiuk  that  fuss  and  feathers  can  safely  usurp 


the  place  of  brains,  and  pass  muster  for 
patient  merit  in  the  eyes  of  people  of  ordi- 
nary sense  and  sensibility,  will  one  day 
wake  up  to  the  power  of  the  ballot  and 
might  of  the  proxy.  "When  the  ass  puts  on 
the  lion's  skin,  the  outer  garment  does  not 
change  the  intontation  of  the  bray  ;  it  is 
only  made  more  painfully  and  more  ridicu- 
lously obvious.  And  when  the  snob  puts 
on  gold  lace,  the  lace,  instead  of  masking 
the  snobbery,  only  makes  it  more  trans- 
parent. 

"In  happy  contrast  with  these  upstarts 
is  that  other  class  upon  whose  modest 
brows  nature  has  written  gentleman.  It  is 
pleasant  to  think  that  beyond  flunkeyism 
and  arrogance  is  the  conduct  of  officials  of 
whom  not  only  the  insurance  profession  but 
the  country  at  large  may  be  proud,  who 
never  forget  that  they  are  gentlemen,  and 
who  never  fail,  as  such,  in  courtesy,  mag- 
nanimity, in  the  control  of  speech,  refine- 
ment of  manners,  subdual  of  feeling  and 
the  subjection  of  temper  which  are  the 
characterists  of  the  gentleman  to  the  manner 
born." 

— The  great  fire  at  Panama  on  the  19th  of 
February  destroyed  property  valued  at 
$1,000,000,  among  which  was  the  Grand 
Hotel,  considered  the  finest  hotel"  on  this 
coast  south  of  this  city,  and  valued  at 
$150,000.  The  bulk  of  the  property  is  be- 
lieved to  be  covered  by  insurance.  The 
Star  and  Herald,  of  February  20th,  gives  a 
full  account  of  the  fire,  and  reports  that  the 
Imperial  Insurance  Company  lost  $200,000 
the  Sun,  $105,000  ;  Northern,  $100,000 
North  British  and  Mercantile,  $189,000 
Scottish  Imperial,  $17,500  ;  making  a  total 
of  $611,500.  Besides  these,  the  Fireman's 
and  Queen  of  London  also  lose  something. 
In  commenting  on  this  conflagration,  the 
above  paper  remarks: 

"  On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  July,  1864, 
a  fire  broke  out  in  the  Calle  de  Merced, 
opposite  the  .Church  of  La  Merced,  de- 
•stroying  four  large  warehouses,  with  their 
contents,  with  a  total  estimated  loss  of 
$126,000.  At  that  time,  the  Star  and 
Herald  remarked,    '  that  it  had  year  after 
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year  warned  propertj'-holders  and  mer- 
chants of  the  i-i?k  they  run  in  not  having  a 
fire  engine  in  Panama,  but  our  warning  has 
always  been  unheeded,  and,  we  suppose, 
after  a  few  days  pass,  wo  shall  find  prop- 
ertj'-holders  as  indifferent  as  ever  on  the 
subject,'  a  warning  that  holds  as  good  to- 
day as  it  did  ten  years  ago. 

The  second  great  fire  occurred  on  Satur- 
day night,  June  7,  1870,  originating  in  the 
Aspinwall  House,  and  spread  in  several 
directions  with  great  rapidity,  destroying 
property  estimated  at  nearly  one  pillion  of 
dollars,  on  which  was  an  insurance  of 
$523,000.  The  Star  and  Hcratd  again 
called  attention  to  the  lack  of  any  organized 
body  of  men  with  authority  to  act  in  ex- 
tinguishing fires,  and  wound  up  by  saying 
that  sooner  or  later  the  question  of  an 
efficient  steam  fire-engine  and  a  ready 
supply  of  water  must  again  come  up  for 
public  consideration  ;  we  think  that  time 
has  now  arrived.  For  the  particulars  of 
the  third  great  fire,  that  of  yesterday,  we 
refer  our  renders  to  another  column.  If  we 
•had  water  and  a  fire-engine,  steam  or  hand, 
such  another  fire  need  never  occur  again  ; 
but  we  have  neither,  and  we  know  of 
nothing  else  to  prevent  an  endless  succes- 
sion of  just  such  conflagrations." 

— The  young  man's  objection  to  getting  mar- 
ried was,  that  it  was  easy  to  get  a  wife,  but 
hard  to  get  furniture  for  housekeeping.  It 
is  easy  to  get  a  Life  Insurance  policy,  but 
often  difficult  to  pay  the  premiums.  This 
trouble  has  been  removed  by  the  "Trust 
Fund  savings  deposit  for  the  protection  and 
saving  of  life  insurance  premiums,"  as 
systematized  by  the  "Western  Savings  and 
Trust  Company  of  San  Francisco,  to  which 
institution  the  public  is  indebted  for  the  ad- 
vantages which  this  trust  plan  furnishes. 
By  this  plan  savings  banks  do  not  issue  any 
policies  of  insurance  nor  carry  any  notes 
in  regard  to  it,  but  provides  for  the  payment 
of  premiums  at  no  cost  to  the  depositors  ex- 
cept the  deposit  of  nearly  the  usual  premium 
which  would  have  been  paid  to  the  Life 
Comi)any,  but  which  as  it  is  only  deposited 
remains  the  property  of  the  insured.  This 
is  the  greatest  step  ever  made  in  life  insur- 


ance, and  any  one  whose  premiums  are  pro- 
tected and  paid  by  the  Bank  need  not  fear 
any  forfeiture.  This  plan  to  all  will  be  a 
greater  blessing  than  Life  Insui-ance  and 
Savings  Banks  combined  ever  offered.  It 
is  the  most  complete  protection  not  only  by 
the  policy  of  insurance,  but  also  by  the 
payment  of  premiums  guaranteed  without 
any  direct  payments  by  the  insured. 

A  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Western  Sav- 
ings and  Trust  Co.  of  San  Francisco  gives 
the  fullest  explanation. 

— A  new  cooperative  swindle,  j^cleped  the 
Virginia  Protective  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, imitating  the  example  of  the  late 
Wilkins  Macawber,  has  presented  the  fol- 
lowing "  balance "  for  the  delectation  of 
the  dear  public  : 

One  game  of  billiards 2o  cts. 

Ono  cigar 10  cts. 

Two  lagers 10  cts. 

Total  (one  day) 45  cts. 

Result,  Ruin  ! 

A  Cooperative  policy— one  day 13  cts. 

"  "  "  one  year $47  45 

Policy,  $5,000.00!!!     Result,  Happiness!!! 

That  may  do  for  the  first  year,  but  we 
offer  the  following  for  the  second  j'car,  and 
give  the  Company  the  advantage  of  Cali- 
fornia prices ; 

Ono  game  of  billiards 25  cts. 

One  cigar 25  cts. 

Two  gin  cocktails 50  cts. 

Total  (one  day) Si  00 

Result,  jolly! 

Cooperate  Policy,  supposed  amount 13  cts 

"  "        addition  for  expenses 7    " 

"  "  "        "    extras 11    *' 

"  "       increased  mortality 10    " 

"              "       defalcation  of  treasurer...  4    " 
"  "        post  mortem  payments 3    " 

Total  (ono  day) 54  ots. 

Policy,  ^V/i  cts. !    Result,  chronic  profanity  on  in- 
surance subjects!!! 

— The  case  of  Kobert  Fox  vs.  Penn  Mutual, 
continues  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  more  than  ordinary  interest  has 
been  manifested  in  the  connection  of  the  in- 
temperance question  with  the  case.  Judge 
Sharswood  is  a  scholar  as  well  as  a  jurist, 
and  he  knows  the  correct  meaning  of  the 
word  "temperate."     In  liis  cliarge  to  the. 
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Court,  he  uses  the  following  language : 
"  Well,  I  need  not  say  to  you  that  an  occa- 
sional debauch,  even,  would  not  make  a 
man  of  intemperate  habits.  I  take  it  that 
this  question  means  habitual  intemperance  ; 
especially  it  means  so  when  you  consider  the 
word  always  that  is  put  in  there,  that  the 
question  to  be  put  to  a  man  obtaining  a 
life  insurance  is  :  Have  you  always  been 
sober  and  temperate  ?  If  that  means  that 
you  have  never  been  drunk  in  your  life,  I 
am  afraid  that 'there  would  be  a  great  many 
people  who  never  could  get  their  lives  in- 
sured. There  are  very  few  men  in  the 
world  who  have  not,  at  some  time  or  other, 
young  or  old,  been  drunk,  literally  and  fully, 
and  so  conscious  of  it  that  they  would  not 
give  an  affirmative  answer  to  that  question, 
if  that  is  the  meaning  of  it.  But  that  is  not 
the  meaning  of  it.  It  means  the  habit  of 
being  drunk  ;  it  means  habitual  drunken- 
ness." 

— A  telegram  from  New  Vork,  of  date 
April  12,  says  :  Superintendent  Matsell  yes- 
terday detailed  detectives  to  look  and  work 
up  the  case  of  Dr.  Ailing,  who  is  accused  of 
attempting  to  defraud  the  Merchants'  Life 
Insurance  Company,  by  a  false  certificate  of 
the  death  of  Louise  Germs,  on  whose  life 
there  was  an  insurance  of  ^0,000.  The 
coffin,  which  was  supposed  to  contain  her 
body,  was  exhumed  at  Brooklyn  and 
brought  to  the  Morgue,  and  found  to  contain 
onl3^  bricks.  The  detectives  succeeded  in 
arresting  the  doctor's  wife  and  son  at  his 
residence.  Through  the  aid  of  some  neigh- 
bors the  doctor  was  traced  to  Twenty-fifth 
street,  where  he  was  found  hidden  away, 
and  arrested.  The  officers  hope  to  secure 
the  woman  soon. 

— The  Chronicle  of  this  city,  of  date  April 
12,  relates  the  following  incident  of  friend 
Wallace  Evcrson,  General  Agent  of  the 
New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  : 
The  agent  of  the  New  England  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  sat  in  his  luxurious  office 
one  day  last  week.  He  was  mounted  on  a 
counting-house  stool,  with  a  pen  on  each 
ear  and  another  in  his  fingers.  A  pile  of 
applications  lay  before  him  to  be  filled  out 


and  sent  off  that  evening.  It  was  half-past 
S  and  the  agent  was  anxious  to  catch  the  4 
o'clock  boat.  A  cadaverous  man  entered 
with  a  book  under  his  arm  and  the  dogged 
determination  of  a  baulky  horse  or  a  suc- 
cessful book  agent  marked  on  his  face. 
The  agent  of  the  New  England  Mutual  mut- 
tered something  that  smacked  of  impatience 
and  profanity  and  dashed  his  pen  madly 
over  an  application  blank.  The  cadaverous 
man  advanced,  laid  his  book  on  the  counter 
and  said  : 

Mr.  Efierson,  may  I  speak  with  you  a 
moment  on  business  ? 

Mr.  E.  (briskly). — I  am  very  busy  just 
now  ;  excuse  me,  please. 

Cadaverous  Man  (blandly). — I  will  detain 
you  but  a  moment. 

J/r,  E.  (decisively). — I  am  very  busy  at 
present  ;  I  don't  want  any  books,  and  can 
not  spare  you  a  moment. 

Cadaverous  Man  (with  an  insinuatiug 
smile). — But  I  will  only  detain  you  for  a 
moment. 

Mr.  E.  (sharply). — You  will  have  to  ex- 
cuse "me  ;  I  am  very  busy. 

Cadaverous  Man. — I  only  ask  your  atten- 
tion for  a  moment. 

Mr.  E.  (angrily). — I  tell  you  sir,  that  I 
have  no  time  to  spare. 

Cadaverous  Man  (pleadingly). — Just  one 
moment,  please. 

Mr.  E. — I  haven't  a  moment  to  devote  to 
you,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Cadaverous  Man  (resignedly). — Oh,  well, 
it's  no  matter.  I  wanted  to  pay  the  third 
premium  on  ray  policy,  which  is  due  to-day; 
but  as  you  are  so  busy,  I  will  call  again 
(moving  oflP). 

Mr.  E. — Oh  !  in  that  case  I  will  spare  you 
a  few 

Cadaverous  Man. — Good  day,  Mr.  Ev- 
erson. 

— A  fire  at  Jacksonville,  Oregon,  on  April 
14th,  is  reported  by  telegram  as  follows  : 
It  originated  near  the  southeast  corner  of 
Oregon  and  California  streets,  in  a  row  of 
old  frame  buildings,  and  soon  got  beyond 
control.  Although  no  wind  was  blowing, 
the  lumber  blazed  so  high,  and  the  flames 
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spread  so  rapidly,  that  nothing  could  be 
done  to  check  the  conflagration  until  it  had 
spread  across  to  hou«es  of  like  character  on 
the  north  side  of  the  street.  Part  of  two 
blocks,  embracing  some  brick  buildings, 
were  consumed.  All  were  business  houses 
and  in  the  heart  of  the  town. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  losers  by  this 
morning's  fire,  and  the  amount  of  losses,  as 
far  as  now  can  be  obtained  : 

"VVattcrs,  saloon,  fixtures,  personal  effects 
f  2,000  ;  Krewtzer,  bakery  and  stock, $1,500; 
E.  Jacobs,  grain,  flour,  etc.,  $'^0;  Cohn, 
clothing,  dry  goods,  :j?2,000  ;  Drum,  groce- 
ries, etc.,  §400 ;  AVilliam  Boyer,  grocer, 
§3,000  ;  Schumpt,  barber  shop  and  fixtures, 
|500  ;  A.  Fisher  &  Bro. ,  general  >nerchan- 
dise  and  building,  $28,000  ;  Judge  &  Nunan, 
saddlers,  $2,000;  Solomon,  general  mer- 
chandise, $8,000  ;  Langell,  buildings,  shoe 
makers'  stock,  $700;  Pape,  saloon,  fix- 
tures and  stock,  $500 ;  Coleman,  build- 
ings, $1,000;  Ben  Sacks,  variety  goods,  $500; 
John  Orth,  damage  to  buildings,  $500 ; 
Schultz,  buildings,  about$2,000;McMannus 
&  Owen,  buildings,  $1,500;  John  Bilger, 
damage  to  buildings,  $500;  Davis  Linn, 
damage  to  building,  $3,000;  C.  C.  Beckman, 
damage  by  removal,  $250;  P.  J.  Ryan, 
building  destroyed,  $1,000;  amounting  to 
$59,550,  Probably  there  were  other  losses 
not  now  ascertained,  which  will  swell  the 
grand  total  to  between  $00,000  and  $05,000. 
Of  this  there  is  only  known  to  have  been  in- 
sured—A.  Fisher  &  Brothei*  $10,000;  Judge 
&  Nunan,  fully  insured,  $2,000;  L.  Solo- 
mon, $3,000;  Coleman,  $500;  Ben  Sachs, 
$500,  fully  insured;  John  Orth,  $500,  fully 
insured;  John  Bilger,  $500,  fully  insured. 
Making  a  total  insurance  of  $17,000. 


Personal. 


— The  following  gentlemen  have  been  ap- 
pointed agents  for  the  State  Investment  Ins. 
Co.,  at  the  points  named  : 

A.  J.  Hinds  at  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.;  W.  J. 
Wilcox  at  Redwood  City,  Cal.;  Ygnacio 
Castro  at  Castroville,  Cal.;  A.  E.  Mylott 
at  San  Josd,  Cal.  Mr.  Mylott  was  formerly 
city  agent  for  the  same  company  in  this  city. 


— Capt.  A.  E.  Magill  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Phrenix,  Home  &  N.  B.  & 
Mercantile  Ins.  Cos.  for  this  coast.  The 
Capt.  is  an  experienced  underwriter  and 
clever  gentleman. 

— In  our  last  issue  we  stated  that  Mr.  Farns- 
worth,  of  Farnsworth  &  Clark,  was  still 
connected  with  the  Widow  &  Orphan  Fund 
Life  Ins.  Co.  Mr.  F.  informs  us  that  he 
has  not  been  connected  with  the  company  in 
any  shape  for  some  months.- 

— We  are  indebted  to  Brother  Ycager  of  the 
Herald  for  his  fire  insurance  Chart  for  1874. 
It  gives  the  standing  and  business  of  all  the 
companies  doing  business  in  the  State  of  Il- 
linois, and  it  seems  to  be  quite  accurate.  It 
will  be  found  very  useful  for  reference  by 
all  fire  insurance  agents. 

— Mr.  Jno.  A.  Watson  of  Eureka,  Cal., 
called  at  our  oflJce  during  the  month  and  re- 
ports insurance  matters  quiet  in  his  city. 
Mr.  Watson  is  agent  of  the  State  Invest- 
ment for  Humboldt,  and  was  formerly  Clerk 
of  that  county. 

— We  have  received  a  call  from  Dr.  W.  A. 
Barry,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Widow 
and  Orphan  Fund  Life  Insurance  Company, 
of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  who  comes  to  this 
Coast  to  take  temporary  charge  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Branch  of  his  company,  and  settle  up 
the  affairs  of  the  agency  here  with  the  re- 
tiring agents,  Messrs.  Clark  &  Fox. 

— Gen.  A.  P.Stewart,  Sec.  of  the  St.  Louis 
Mutual  Life,  who  came  to  this  Coast  to  set- 
tle up  the  affiiirs  of  his  old  company,  which 
is  now  consolidated  with  the  St.  Louis  Life, 
left  here  very  unceremoniously  a  fortnight 
ago.  He  found  the  climate  on  this  Coast 
not  so  salubrious  as  he  had  anticipated. 

— Mr.  John  E.  Bigelow,  formerly  city 
agent  of  the  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co., 
of  this  city,  and  brother  to  H.  H.  Bigelow, 
the  manager,  has  connected  himself  with 
the  agency  of  Messrs.  Farnsworth  &  Clark. 
Mr.  Bigelow  is  an  active,  energetic,  and  well 
l)osted  underwriter,  and  he  will  doubtless 
have  fine  success  in  his  new  field. 
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— "We  received  a  call  during  the  past  week 
from  Mr.  F.  P.  Thomp^^on,  agent  of  the 
Hartford  Ins,  Co.,  at  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
Mr.  Thompson  is  also  connected  with  the 
Sonoma  Democrat,  one  of  the  most  readable 
weeklies  on  this  coast. 

— We  received  a  call  last  week  from  Mr.  E. 
W.  Carpenter,  of  Helena,  Montana.  Mr. 
Carpenter  has  been  representing  the  Hartford, 
Continental,  German  American,  Phenix,  and 
Eireman's  Fund  Ins,  Companies  in  that 
city.  From  him  we  learn  that  the  insurance 
losses  by  the  recent  fire  in  that  city  foot  up 
over  $100,000,  of  which  his  companies  lost 
about  318,000. 

— Mr.  C.  L.  Skeels,  of  Skeels  &  Boughton, 
the  New  York  Managers  of  the  Fireman's 
Fund  Insurance  Co.,  of  Cal.,  called  upon 
us  last  week.  Mr.  Skeels  is  "doing"  the 
State  with  his  family,  and  as  usual  with  our 
Eastern  visitors,  is  enthusiastic  in  his  praise 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Skeels  is  a  first-class 
representative  of  a  first-class  company. 

— We  have  received  a  call  from  Gen.  P.  E. 
Connor,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  during  the 
month.  The  General  is  the  President  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Branch  of  the  Alliance  Life, 
of  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  He  visited  this 
city  with  Mr.  C.  M.  Gilberson,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disposing  of  the  Lexington  mine,  of 
Little  Cottonwood,. Utah,  in  which  enter- 
prise he  was  very  successful. 

— We  received  a  call  during  the  last  month 
from.  Mr.  J,  C.  Webster,  Superintendent 
of  Agencies  of  the  ^Etna  Life  Insurance 
Company.  Mr.  Webster  came  to  this 
Coast  to  make  anew  arrangement  .for  the 
general  agency  for  this  State  for  his  com- 
pany. We  found  him  a  very  agreeable 
and  well-informed  gentleman,  having  the 
interests  of  his  company  at  heart,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  business  in  general. 

— An  insurance  journal  says  :  "  Mr.  Lyman, 
late  President  of  the  Knickerbocker  Life, 
has  introduced  a  bill  for  relief  against  that 
company  " — a  strange  if  true  proceeding. 
Courts  are  established  for  the  redress  of  all 
legal  or  equitable  wrongs — not  legislatures. 


— Rev.  Dr,  H.  Cox  has  been  appointed 
Manager  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Branch  of  the 
Republic  Life  Ins.  Co.,  of  Chicago,  vice  A. 
L.  Gurnay  who  has  retired  from  the  pro- 
fession of  life  underwriting.  The  Dr.  is  an 
energetic,  go-ahead  man,  and  though  a  new 
hand  in  the  insurance  business,  his  energy, 
argumentative  powers,  and  large  acquaint- 
ance insure  for  him  a  fair  success  in  his  new 
field, 

— F.  E.  Perrin,  Esq,  has  been  appointed 
general  agent  for  California  of  the  ^Etna 
Life  Insurance  Company,  he  having  pur- 
chased the  entire  interest  of  Mr.  Morse  in 
the  agency  for  this  State.  Mr.  Perrin  is  a 
live,  energetic  agent,  and  will  doubtless  do  a 
good  business  for  his  company.  He  has 
been  connected  with  the  company  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  has  been  very  successful 
as  a  solicitor.  His  appointment  is  consid- 
ered a  very  good  one  by  life  underwriters  on 
this  Coast. 

— Mr,  Wm.  Sexton,  of  San.Jos^,  one  of  the 
Specials  of  the  Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co., 
was  a  candidate  for  Harbor  Commissioner 
under  the  bill  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  We 
are  glad  for  friend  William's  sake  that  the 
bill  was  vetoed,  as  he  is  too  good  an  insur- 
ance man  to  be  tempted  by  an  office.  Be- 
sides, we  thought  he  had  tasted  the  sweets 
and  bitterness  of  office  holding  and  office 
seeking  sufficiently  Avhen  he  was  Sherifi^,  As- 
semblyman, and  City  Marshal,  and  when 
he  (contrar^  to  custom)  resigned  the  latter 
position  to  enter  the  insurance  business,  he 
forswore  politics.  But  wasn't  that  strife 
for  Harbor  Commissioner  only  a  blind  ? 

— Falkner,  Bell  &  Co,,  managers  of  the 
Imperial  Ins.  Co.  for  this  coast,  have  secured 
the  agency  of  the  Queen  also,  and  a  joint 
business  will  hereafter  be  done  by  the  two 
companies.  It  is  proposed  to  issue  a  joint 
policy,  under  which  arrangement  the  pres- 
ent lines  will  be  largely  increased.  The 
Queen  is  a  first-class  company,  and,  united 
with  such  a  company  as  the  Imperial,  the 
indemnity  offered  under  the  joint  policy  will 
be  second  to  none  on  this  coast.  We  are 
glad  to  note  this  arrangement,  as  there  is 
plenty  of  room  here  for  a  few  more  first- 
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class  compftnies  like  the  Queen  ;  and  it  is  al- 
so agreable  to  note  that  such  companies 
usually  fall  into  the  hands,  as  iif  this  ins- 
tance, of  responsible  agents — men  who  will 
do  a  letigiinato  business. 

— The  Hon.  Elizur  "Wright,  in  a  letter  to 
the  New  York  Trihune,  setting  forth  the 
equities  of  his  "saving  bank  plan  "  and  the 
inequities  of  the  non-forfeiture  schemes  now 
before  the  New  York  Legislature,  makes 
this  palpable  hit : 

It  may  be  asked  why,  if  those  who  have 
retired  from  life  insurance  companies,  have 
suffered  anything,  they  do  not. ask  the  legis- 
lature for  a  just  surrender-value  law  ?  The 
answer  is,  such  is  not  human  nature.  They 
do  not  care  to  agitate  a  painful  subject  for 
the  benefit  of  other  people.  This  trait  of 
human  nature  is  said  to  have  been  well 
illustrated  once  in  the  great  insurance  city 
of  Hartford.  A  young  Barnum  advertised 
there  a  wonderful  show  of  a  horse  with  his 
head  where  his  tail  should  be.  Only  one 
adult  person  could  be  admitted  at  once, 
price  one  dollar.  Each  visitor  entering  saw 
the  tail  of  a  perfectly  normal  horse  in  the 
manger,  and  departing  much  wiser,  took  his 
revenge  by  keeping  his  wisdom  entrely  to 
himself. 

— The  Philadelphia  Sunday  Transcript  dis- 
courseth  of  "state  supervision"  as  follows: 
With  the  ad.vent  of  state  supervision  it 
was  hoped  and  believed  that  partial  protec- 
tion, at  least,  would  be  afford^  as  against 
illegitimate  and  unreliable  corporations  and 
in  the  interests  of  the  insured.  Experience, 
however,  has  shown  that  the  centralization 
of  power  under  state  supervision,  which 
makes  the  commissioner  both  judge  and 
jury,  to  condemn  or  to  indorse  at  will  whom 
he  pleases,  with  no  right  of  appeal,  is  a 
vital  mistake,  and  affords  no  certain  guaran- 
tee to  the  insured  of  the  safety  of  any  in- 
surance corporaion.  Under  supervision,  cer- 
tificates of  authority  are  granted  to  com- 
panies that  are  not  entitled  to  public  con- 
fidence, or  even  existence,  and  which,  after 
months,  or  in  some  cases  years,  of  such  legal 
existence,  suddenly  collapse,  swindling 
those  who  put    faith    in   thein,   and  creat- 


ing new  distrust  among  the  people.  That 
supervision  of  some  sort  over  insur- 
ance is  a  necessity,  is  an  admitted  fiict;  but 
with  the  present  innumerable  abuses,  it  is 
rather  a  curse  than  a  blessing.  In  some  of 
the  States  it  is  proposed  to  advocate  "  A 
National  bureau  of  insurance,"  but  this 
would  be  open  to  the  machinations  of  credit 
mobilier  operators,  and  hence  a  dangerous 
scheme.  In  others,  it  is  proposed  to  estab- 
lish municipal  boards  of  control;  and  in 
others,  again,  to  abolish  the  insurance  de- 
partments, and  transfer  the  responsibility  to 
the  State  authorities.  All  these  proposed 
reforms  are  impracticable.  The  business  of 
insurance  is  a  simple  one,  when  properly 
conducted,  and  it  only  needs  the  same  legal 
guards  thrown  around  it  that  any  other  bus- 
iness requires. 

— The  citizens  of  Minnesota  paid  $776,279 
for  fire  insurance  premiums  to  companies, 
while  the  companies  returned  $333,896  of  it 
for  losses  ;  the  balance,  less  a  small  tax,  was 
pocketed  by  the  stockholders. 

Special  Notice. 

TTXPERIENCED  LIFE  INSURANCE  SO- 
J.^  licitors,  and  such  others  as  may  dosiro  to  on- 
gnge  in  tho  Life  Insurance  Agency  bii?ino?s 
throughout  tho  State  of  California,  will  consult 
their  best  interest  by  promptly  communicating 
with  the  undersigned,  with  whom  liberal  contracts 
may  be  made. 

FRANK  E.  PERRIN, 
General  Agent  of  tho  ^Etna  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany.   Office,  504    Kearny  street,  cor.  Cali- 
foi'iia  (up  stairs),  San  Francisco. 

G- B  nsr  E  i=L  ..^  111 
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nsurance   ^xgent,^ 

AND   ADJUSTER, 


113    Leidesdorff  Street, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 
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MrNING   AND   METALLURGY. 


Formation  and  Characteristics  of 
Mineral  Veins  and  Deposits. 


In  no  other  department  of  geological  nncl 
mineralogical  investigation  have  the  re- 
searclies  of  savaus  proved  so  inconclusive 
and  unreliable  as  on  the  subject  I  have 
chosen  for  this  communioation.  Men  whose 
aStainments  and  whose  devotion  to  science 
we  can  not  reverence  too  highly,  have  ar- 
rived at  such  discordant  conclusions,  that  so 
far  as  a  practical  application  of  them  is  con- 
cerned, operative  men  are  inclined  to  look 
upon  the  subject  as  entirely  inscrutable,  and 
therefore  prefer  to  be  governed  bj'' their  own 
observation  and  experience.  The  subject  is 
one  that  requires  long  and  persevering  in- 
quiry over  many  fields  of  observation,  unin- 
fluenced by  any  preconceived  theory,  and 
aided  by  a  fair  amountof  geological  knowl- 
edge. Being  regarded  as  a  specialty  of 
great  importance,  scientific  men  could  not 
give  it  that  exclusive  attention  that  its  im- 
portance merits,  without  neglecting  investi- 
gations into  many  interesting  advances  made 
recently  in  the  realms  of  science.  Not  claim- 
ing any  astonishing  amount  of  profundity 
in  geological  acquirements — which  is  indeed 
a  life-long  study — I  claim  to  have  given  the 
subject  pretty  close  attention  for  many  years, 
and  enter  upon  its  discussion  with  the  less  ^ 
hesitation,  knowing  that  there  is  no  monop- 
olj',  exclusiTeness,or  aristocracy  among  those 
who  delve  into  the  arcana  of  nature.  The 
novices  may  '  Speak  an  infinite  deal  of  noth- 
ing,'  and  our  reasons,  like  Gratiano's  may 
be  like  '  two  grains  of  wheat  in  two  bushels 
of  chaff, '  yet  your  true  scientist  will  search 
them  out,  and  if  they  look-healthy,  will  plant 
them,  and  perhaps  produce  a  crop  that  will 
make  bread  well  worth  the  eating.  On  theo- 
logical or  political  questions,  if  a  man  treads 
outside  of  the  beaten  tract,  they  will  vote 
him  a  pestilent  fellow,  and  taboo  him. 
3 


According  to  my  observation,  my  subject 
may  be  classified  as  follows:  True  fissure 
veins,  which  are  far  the  most  reliable.  False 
fissure  veins,  which  seldom  are  productive. 
Mineral  deposits,  which  are  generally  good 
as  long  as  they  last,  and  Fahl  Bande  and 
'blow  outs,'  which  last  are  considerably 
worse  than  nothing,  so  far  as  heard  from.  I 
do  not  expect  experts  to  adopt  this  latter 
name  without  clothing  it  v/ith  some  euphoni- 
ous Greek  synonym  to  make  it  appear  respect- 
able. I  am  satisfied  that  veins  exist  which 
might  properly  be  called  such,  though  in 
common  parlance  the  term  is  entirely  mean- 
ingless. It  has  been  my  misfortune  to  have 
had  several  locations,  which,  if  they  ever 
had  any  mineral  in  them,  it  had  all  been 
blown  out  long  before  my  time. 

To  begin  far  back,  the  preponderance  of 
evidence  is  to  the  effect  that  the  earth  existed 
first  in  a  gaseous  form,  gradually  condensed 
or  cooled  into  the  fluid  state  in  an  intensily 
heated  condition,  and  gradually  solidified 
from  the  periphery  through  innumerable 
ages.  That  the  molten  state  has  existed,  and 
does  now  exist  internally,  is  proved  conclu- 
sively by  the  fact  that  the  heat  increases  as 
we  penetrate  the  crust  of  the  earth;  the  rate 
of  increase  being,  I  believe,  about  one  de- 
gree to  the  fifty  feet.  On  this  hypothesis,  at 
a  depth  of  three  miles,  in  a  very  short  time 
a  fellow  would  be  pretty  effectuallj'-  '  done 
brown,'  and  continuing  onward  only  a  half 
hour,  at  a  lively  railroad  speed,  he  would 
arrive  at  a  region  of  incandescence,  as  hot  a 
place  indeed  as  any  good  orthodox  believer 
ever  imagined.  This  incandescent  fluid  mass 
must  have  contained  and  eliminated  all  mat- 
ters that  we  see  about  us,  mineral,  vegetable 
and  animal.  On  its  surface,  or  in  it,  would 
be  gathered  in  jjlaces  by  elective  affinity,  the 
various  metallic  substances  contained  there- 
in. The  action  of  afiinity  to  produce  this 
end  no  chemist  will  doubt,  and  we  see  it 
demonstrated  in  some  quartz  lodes  where  we 
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see  native  silver  scgregftted  from  the  gold, 
and  perhaps  stronger  proof  exists  in  con- 
nection with  the  copper  mines  of  the  Lake 
Superior  region,  in  the  nodules  of  silver 
covering  masses  of  native  copper.  Only  in 
the  fluid  condition  could  this  separation  have 
been  accomplished,  and  only  by  elective  af- 
finity. 

Adopting  the  old  and  popular  theory 
which  I  believe  is  the  correct  one,  that  min- 
eral veins  are  fissures  in  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  filled  from  below  with  mineral  in  gas- 
eous or  fluid  state,  the  subject  can  be  eluci- 
dated on  that  hypothesis  very  nearly  to  my 
own  satisfaction.  The  manner  in  which  fis- 
ures  have  been  made  is  generally  conceded 
to  have  been  by  disturbance  of  the  interior 
of  the  earth,  electrical,  or  by  the  formation 
and  explosion  of  fulminating  gases,  or  by 
the  union  and  explosion  of  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen in  the  huge  caverns  of  the  crust  of 
the  earth,  causing  earthquakes,  and  conse- 
qently  rents.  That  rents  are  caused  by  earth- 
quakes was  proven  a  few  years  ago  in  Inyo 
County,  Cal.,  and  in  countries  where  earth- 
quakes are  frequent  the  fact  is  well  known. 
Xow,  by  commencing  on  true  fissure  veins 
I  can  pass  by  an  easy  transition  to  all  others, 
and  also  account  for  mineral  deposits. 
While  yet  in  a  plastic  condition,  and  the 
surface  of  the  earth  had  undergone  but  little 
induration,  when  a  rent  was  made,  it  was 
immediately  filled  by  injection  from  below 
with  something,  for  such  rents  would  extend 
down  to  the  region  of  fluidity.  A  trap  dyke, 
a  granite  dyke,  or  a  dyke  of  some  other  form 
of  rock,  or  carbonate  or  oxide  of  iron  may 
fiU  a  true  fissue,  as  well  as  galena  or  any 
other  ore.  A  true  fissure  is  one  then  that 
was  made  and  filled  at  a  time  when  the  crust 
of  the  earth  was  plastic  or  nearly  so;  this  is 
proven  by  the  smooth  surfaces  inclosing  the 
contents,  also  by  the  bent  and  contorted  ap- 
pearance of  the  walls  and  adjacent  rock,  es- 
pecially near  the  surface.  It  is  evident  that 
this  contortion  could  not  have  occurred  af- 
ter solidificatii^  had  fully  been  accomplished 
at  or  near  the  surface,  but  camo  up  with  all 
their  characteristics  until  reaching  the  height 
of  induration,  and  then  forced  upward  little 
veins  of  mineral  through  the  seams  of  cleav- 


age or  stratification  of  the  partially  hardened 
rock.  These  little  veins  have  rough  jagged 
walls,  arc  irregular  in  size,  and  accompan- 
ied by  little  or  no  clay  (flucan),  and  are  com- 
monly called  '  feeders,'  but  could  with  great 
propriety  be  called  •  indices  '  or  'pointers,' 
as  they  point  pretty  infallibly  io  the  class  of 
mines  to  be  trusted  above  all  others  ;  my 
reasons  for  this  opinion  I  will  endeavor  to 
show  before  I  conclude.  It  is  well  under- 
stood that  nearly  all  metallic  veins  and  de- 
posits are  found  accompanying  siliceous  rock, 
and  galena  and  argentiferous  galena,  and 
some  other  ores  in  or  near  carboniferous  rock, 
which  makes  it  highly  probable  that  such 
rocks  have  an  attractive  power  over  such 
ores  as  occur  in  them,  although  in  following 
down  on  a  true  fissure  vein  we  will  penetrate 
through  all  the  lower  formations,  and  as  far 
into  the  granite  as  our  appliances  will  per- 
mit. In  the  whole  course  of  such  vein  we 
find  smooth  surfaces  adjoining,  perhaps  gent- 
ly wavy,  and  having  on  them  a  pretty  uni- 
form layer  of  flucan  (a  mixture  of  silica 
and  alumina).  We  must  not  suppose  that 
such  veins  will  be  of  invariable  width,  for 
this  we  find  not  to  be  the  case,  probably, 
owing  to  the  percolation  of  water  in  places 
into  the  partially  solidified  surface.  For 
considerable  distance  down,  an  irregular 
cooling  has  taken  place  that  resisted  a  uni- 
form expansion  of  the  walls,  and  other  causes 
unknown  to  us  may  have  assisted  to  the 
same  end. 

Above  I  have  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  most  promising  true  fissure  veins  were 
those  that  indicated  themselves  on  the  sur- 
face only  by  '  feeders;'  and  in  addition  to 
that  I  will  say  that  as  a  rule  it  will  be  found 
that  the  most  productive  mines  are  those 
that  have  shown  but  a  small  outcrop.  Huge 
outcrops  often  show  a  small  amount  of  min- 
eral, but  until  considerable  depth  is  attained 
they  are  generally  wrought  with  more  loss 
than  profit.  Keeping  in  mind  the  hypothesis 
that  I  set  out  withj  on  tlie  formation  and  fill- 
ing of  fissures,  this  can  be  satisfactorily 
explained.  The  contents  of  the  fissure  come 
up  in  the  molten  state,  consequently  the 
mineral,  if  any,  even  heated  to  the  melting 
point,  would  dissipate  itself  by  sublimation, 
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and  when  we  consider  the  intense  heat  nec- 
essary to  fuse  together  all  the  constituents 
of  which  the  earth  is  composed,  we  will  see 
that  such  sublimation,  where  the  vein  mat- 
ter came  up  to  the  surface  through  a  wide 
opening,   would   be  extremely  rapid.     The 
point  of  temperature  at  which  metals  evap- 
orate, no  doubt,  corresponds  to  their  melt- 
ing point.     Gold,   as   is    well    known,  will 
lose  by  sublimation    under  long  continued 
and  excessive  heat.     Many  old  Californians 
will  recollect  a  large  deficit  that  occurred  at 
the  San  Francisco  mint  some  fifteen  years 
ago,  alleged  by  the  superintendent  to  have 
occurred  from  this  cause.     The  unphilosphi- 
cal  and  uncharitable  stoutly  maintained  that 
the'  fumes,'  mstead  of  going  up  the  chim- 
ney, wentdirectly  into  the  Colonel's  pocket, 
but  I  had  it  from  good  authority,  soon  after, 
that  some  pretty  successful    placer   mining 
was  carried  on  cbout  that  time  on  the  roofs 
of  the  adjoining  houses  !     On  the   principle 
that  from  a  large  evaporating  surface  will 
the  fluid  contents  of  a  vessel  sooner  disap- 
appear,  so  is  it  with  all  minerals,  excepting 
perhaps  platina,  which  has  hitherto  been  re- 
garded   as    practically   infusible,    and    has 
been    manipulated   by    the   metallurgist  by 
welding,  rolling,  etc.     When  fissures  were 
made  and  filled,  when  the  surtsice  had  taken 
on  its  induration,  wo  will  say  for  illustra- 
tion, to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  feet,  grad- 
ually hardening    from   the    surface   down, 
the     surface    would    resist    the   expansive 
force    to    such    a    degree    that    it  would 
spend  itself  on  the  walls  below  in   a  direct 
ratio  to   their  plasticity.     The  apex  of  the 
vein  matter  then  being  in  contact  with  com- 
paratively solid  and  cooled  surfaces,  would 
soon  acquire  the  same  temperature,  thus  al  • 
most  hermetically  sealing  them  up,  and  cut- 
ting off  the  waste  that  otherwise  would  have 
occurred.     Yet  some  waste  has  taken  place 
from  sublimation,  even  in  cases  conforma- 
ble to  this  illustration  ;    so  universal   is  the 
fact  that  the  quality  of  ore  improves  as  we 
recede  from  the  surface,  as  to  put  that  mat- 
ter beyond  a  doubt.     My  observation  has 
satisfied  me  that  veins  that  are  sealed  up  by 
an  'iron  capping,'  as  it  is  called  by  miners, 
yield  ore  in  paying    quantity  and  quality, 


other  considerations  being  equal,  sooner 
than  others.  This  is  usually  a  brecciated 
conglomerate,  cemented  together  by  oxide 
or  carbonate  of  iron,  and  is  a  terror  to  the 
hard-fisted.  It  seldom  extends  downward 
over  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  feet,  but  oh,  ye 
gods  !  what  a  shocking  amount  of  profanity 
is  usually  exhaled  before  the  end  is  reached. 
To  many  a  good  mine  has  been  given  the 
cold  shoulder,  rather  than  make  a  deliber- 
ate assault  upon  this  iron  capping.  Some- 
times a  vein  has  not  made  any  opening  in 
the  suiface,  but  has  sent  a  discoloration 
through  the  superimposed  rock,  that  is  a 
safe  guide  to  the  prospector,  others  have 
failed  to  accommodate  us  even  to  that  extent 
and  are  found  only  by  chance  or  by  pros- 
pecting tunnels  ;  these  are  the  veritable 
'  blind  lodes.'  Some  little  difficulty  attends 
the  explanation  of  such  'carbonate  '  accu- 
mulations as  that  of  the  Srianish  Mines,  in 
this  district,  and  others  of  the  same  charac- 
ter that  are  found  elsewhere.  These  consist 
mostly  of  irregular  fragments  of  brecciated 
siliceous  rock  and  sand  of  different  degees 
of  fineness,  niixed  with  a  small  proportion 
of  clay.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  how- 
ever, that  this  accumulation  has  been  ejected 
from  near  the  surface,  which  had  been 
broken  up  by  oscillation,  and  consequent 
attrition  of  the  walls  in  contact  with  each 
other,  and  the  mass  has  been  filled  by  im- 
pregnation from  the  ascending  fumes,  with 
the  oxide  and  corbonate  of  lead  and  sulphide 
of  silver  ;  or  other  minerals,  in  such  various 
combinations  as  we  find  them.  So  far  as  I 
have  seen,  these  masses  communicate  with 
a  true  fissure  vein,  small  at  the  apex,  but 
opening  out  about  as  it  would  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances.  Wherever  found  the 
accumulations  yield  only  a  small  amount  of 
ore,  but  are  often  very  desirable  to  work 
with  ores  of  a  more  important  character, 
partly  as  a  flux,  the  large  amount  of  oxide 
of  iron,  and  small  amount  of  sulphur  it  con- 
tains facilitating  the  operation. —  Wm.  Teal 
in  Utah  Minint)  Oazette. 

(CONCLUDEB    IN   NEXT.) 
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The   Iron   and    Coal   Fields   of 
Virginia. 


The  mineral  resources  of  Virginia  are 
now  attracting  considerable  attention  in 
London.  A  meeting  was  recently  convened 
by  the  Counsel  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in 
that  city,  in  which  a  very  interesting  article 
was  read  by  Professor  Ansted,  in  which  the 
mineral  resources  of  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia  were  described  minutely.  The 
Professor  made  frequent  references  to  the 
descriptions  given  by  Major  Hotchkiss  in 
London  about  a  year  ago,  of  the  rich  iron 
and  coal  deposits  along  the  line  of  the 
Chesajjeake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  re- 
marked that  it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Virginia  mineral  fields,  that  the  prin- 
cipal minerals  are  generally  accessible  above 
the  water-level.  No  borings  are  needed  to 
prove  the  presence  of  the  minerals,  no  shafts 
required  to  reach  them,  no  pumping  to 
drain  them,  and  no  maehineiy  to  open  and 
work  them.  They  are  easily  and  naturally 
ventilated.  The  exceptions  to  this  condition 
are  chiefly  in  the  small  coalfields  near  Rich- 
mond, the  gold  districts  in  and  near  Buck- 
ingham, and  the  salt  in  the  Kanawha.  The 
magnificent  and  abundant  iron  ores,  and  the 
boundless  wealth  of  the  Appalachian  coal- 
fields are  of  enormously  greater  importance 
than  the  comparatively  small  resources  of 
the  Richmond  coalfields,  the  gold  of  Vir- 
ginia, or  the  miscellaneous  minerals,  many 
of  them  only  rendered  useful  by  the  coal 
and  iron.  The  iron  in  the  East  and  the 
coal  in  the  "West,  then,  must  be  looked  on 
as  the  principal  minerals  to  which  the  two 
States  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia 
will  owe  their  future  importance.  The 
principal  deposits  of  botn  are  crossed  nearly 
at  right  angles  by  the  line  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  railroads.  They  are  thus 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with  each 
other  and  with  the  outer  world.  The  iron 
country  of  Virginia  occupies  two  distinct 
geological  positions,  and  the  ores  are  of 
difl'erent  kinds.  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
which  is  the  easternmost  mountain  chain  of 
North  America,   there  are   bands  of  mag- 


netite, not  absolutely  continuous  at  the  sur- 
face, but  visible  and  traceable  by  their 
contents  for  a  considerable  distance,  ranging 
north-east  and  south-west,  and  crossed  by 
the  railroad  near  Charlottesville,  about  100 
miles  from  Richmond.  At  frequent  inter- 
vals, within  a  breadth  of  about  20  miles,  are 
ridges  rising  as  much  as  200  feet  above  the 
valleys,  having  a  core  of  hard  compact  iron 
ore  of  the  finest  quality,  often  yielding  much 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron  in 
the  furnace.  These  ores  are  peroxides,  with 
a  small  admixture  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and 
very  small  quantities  of  silica. 

He  cited  the  fact,  that  between  Charlottes- 
ville and  Lynchburg,  there  are  ores  well 
adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  by 
Siemens'  process,  but  capital  has  not  yet 
enabled  the  ironmaster  to  avail  himself  of  this 
source  of  wealth.  He  has  little  doubt  that 
in  a  few  years  steel  rails  will  be  manufac- 
tured there  on  a  large  scale  and  at  great 
profit  by  both  the  Bessemer  and  Siemens 
processes.  The  Blue  Ridge  forms  a  natural 
boundary  beyond  which  this  class  of  ore 
does  not  pass  in  Virginia.  To  the  west  of 
this  chain,  however,  and  in  the  broad  rich 
valley  that  extends  in  this  direction  to  the 
Appalachian  Mountains,  there  is  a  group 
of  Silurian  and  Devonian  rock  squeezed  into 
folds,  and  containing,  at  intervals,  for  about 
50  miles,  an  important  band  of  brown  hem- 
atite, and  a  thinner  deposit  of  rich  peroxides 
of  iron.  Tiiese  are  z'cpeated  in  some  places 
three  times,  and  in  each  repetition  contain 
singularly  rich  and  valuable  deposits  of  ore, 
the  hematites  being  sometimes  more  than 
40  feet  thick,  and  yielding  generally  from 
40  to  50  per  cent,  of  metal .  This  great  bed  is 
found  to  extend  from  Pennsylvania  through 
Eastern  Ohio  and  Virginia  to  Kentucky. 
From  similar  ore  found  further  north,  some 
of  the  finest  iron  of  Pennsylvania  has  been 
made,  but  in  the  northern  part  of  its  range 
the  use  of  it  has  been  checked  by  the  cost  of 
fuel.  In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  how- 
ever, where  these  ores  have  come  into  use, 
and  in  the  few  parts  of  Virginia  where  fur- 
naces had  also  been  erected  previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Rail- 
way, charcoal  was  the  only  fuel  employed. 
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The  splint  coal  of  the  Kanawha  has  now 
been  substituted  in  these  same  furnaces  for 
charcoal,  without  lowering  the  quality  of  the 
iron.  The  hematite  belt  commences  as. you 
leave  the  valley  of  Virginia,  a  little  west  of 
S  aunton,  and  the  first  deposits  of  ore  of  im- 
portance come  in  at  a  distance  of  about  ten 
miles  from  that  town.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  properties  within  this  belt,  and  near 
the  rail,  have  been  purchased  by  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York  capitalists,  some  for 
actual  work,  others  for  speculative  sales, 
and  in  a  few  years  the  railway  will  be  lined 
on  both  sides  with  furnaces.  In  most  of 
these  places  the  ore  is  quarried,  and  has  a 
thickness  of  very  many  yards.  It  exists  in 
blufi"  forming  the  nucleus  of  low  hills  200  or 
250  feet  above  the  general  surface,  and  can 
be  obtained  with  exceeding  facility.  In 
many  cases  limestone  bands  alternate  with 
the  ironstone;  At  each  recurrence  of  the 
deposit  there  are,  certainly,  millions  of  tons 
of  ore  within  a  very  moderate  distance  of 
the  railway. 

But  he  claims  that  the  iron  ore  cannot  be 
utilized  without  coal.  In  Virginia  the  de- 
posits of  coal  are  not  large,  and  it  is  certain 
that  to  ensure  a  large  make  of  iron  the  coals 
of  West  Virginia  must  be  brought  to  the 
iron  ores  of  Virginia,  or  the  converse.  The 
cost  of  conveyance  is  about  the  same  for 
coal  and  ores,  and  thus,  if  required,  a  dou- 
ble business  may  be  carried  on  with  advant- 
age. The  most  westerly  iron  ores  are  about 
100  miles  from  the  most  easterly  coals,  but 
the  most  easterly  coals  are  not  the  best,  as 
they  consist  of  beds  of  only  moderate  thick- 
ness and  few  in  number,  underlying  the 
Mahoning  sandstone,  which  is  a  hard  band 
of  gritstone,  separating  the  lower  from  the 
middle  coal  measures.  The  best  coal  seems 
to  be  the  coals  of  the  middle  measures. 
There  are,  however,  good  and  promising 
seams  of  tender  coal  now  being  opened 
at  a  distance  of  about  100  miles  from 
tbe  iron  ores.  The  coal,  then,  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  iron  ore  in  Virginia  by  a 
railway  distance  of  100  miles.  Geologi- 
cally, the  distance  is  greater  here  than 
further  north,  where  the  lower  coal  measures 
are  better  developed,  but  where  the  middle 


measures  are  absent.  An  important  fault, 
removing  a  considerable  thickness  of  rock, 
brings  the  two  minerals  together.  The  lower 
coal  measures  comprise  about  five  seams,  one 
or  two  of  them  5  feet  thick,  generally  of 
tender  coal,  believed  to  be  well  adapted  for 
coking,  but  hardly  yet  sufficiently  proved. 
These  measures  dip  to  the  north-west,  at  an 
angle  of  about  1  in  100,  and  are  terminated 
upwards  by  a  hard  and  thick  bed  of  sand- 
stone, believed  to  be  the  Mahoning  sandstone 
of  Rogers.  It  is  above  this  sandstone  that  we 
find  the  noble  series  of  the  middle  Appa- 
lachian coalfield,  as  shown  in  the  Kanawha 
Valley.  Commencing  at  Mill  Creek,  near 
Hawk's  Nest  station  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railway,  we  find  in  Gauley  Mountain, 
which  rises  behind  the  station  to  the  west  to 
a  height  of  2,500  feet  above  the  railway,  an 
unusual  thickness  of  workable  and  valuable 
seams.  There  is  here  about  60  feet  of  work- 
able coal  in  a  number  of  seams  within  a 
thickness  of  about  800  feet  of  measures. 
One  of  the  lowest  workable  seams  has  been 
lately  opened  for  work,  and  is  found  to  con- 
tain, about  1,000  feet  above  the  railway,  at 
least  10  feet  of  hard,  compact  coal,  of  the 
splint  and  bituminous  varieties,  and  above 
this  are  other  seams  equally  valuable.  The 
upper  seams  include  cannel. 

He  concludes  his  article  by  stating  that 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gauley,  down 
the  river  Kanawha,  the  whole  country  con- 
sists of  coal  lands  for  50  miles.  The  great 
plateau-is  intersected  not  only  by  the  Kana- 
wha, but  by  many  other  streams  more  or 
less  accessible,  and  is  traversed  along  the 
Kanawha  Valley  by  the  railroad.  The 
coal  lands  contain  for  a  long  distance  the 
whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  series,  and  for  a 
long  way  almost  the  whole  series  is  availa- 
ble above  the  water  level .  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  some  of  the  coal  seams  pass  occasionally 
into  cannel,  and  occasionally  into  iron  ore  of 
tbe  black-band  variety.  Cabin  Creek,  Elk 
River,  and  Coal  River  are  three  considera- 
ble tributaries  of  the  Kanawha,  penetrating 
the  country  for  a  long  distance,  and  bring- 
ing into  convenient  working  position  many 
scores  of  thousands  of  acres  of  valuable  coal 
land.     The  two  latter  are  partly  navigable, 
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but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  before  long 
all  of  them  will  be  supplied  with  railroads, 
by  which  the  coal  will  be  brought  into  mar- 
l<et.  They  lay  bare  some  of  the  finest  de- 
posits of  cannel  coal  in  America.  Near 
Charleston  there  is  another  source  of  mineral 
wealth.  The  manufacture  of  salt  is  carried 
on  h(!re,  and  there  is  room  for  many  other 
nianufiictures  of  even  greater  importance. 
The  coal  here,  as  in  too  many  places  in  and 
near  the  Kanawha,  comes  close  to  the 
water  level,  and  the  beds  are  unfractured 
and  nearly  horizontal.  The  quality  is  also 
excellent,  and  the  valuable  upper  seams, 
which  generally  include  cannel,  are  close  at 
hand,  and  may  be  obtained  by  very  deep 
mining.  The  railway  crosses  this  tract  for 
a  distance  of  some  miles  ;  the  river  is  here 
navigable  ten  months  in  the  year  ;  and  the 
distance  from  the  Ohio  is  only  50  miles  by 
rail,  and  a  little  more  by  water.  The  salt 
manufactured  fVom  the  brine  of  the  Kana- 
wha Valley  has  been  much  valued  for  the 
curing  of  meat,  and  the  mother  liquor  eon- 
tains  large  doses  of  bromides.  At  present 
the  manufacture  is  little  developed,  though 
of  long  standing,  but  no  place  could  be 
selected  better  adapted  for  chemical  works, 
and  the  site  is  available  for  many  purposes. 
Removed  at  present  frotn  existing  lines  of 
communication,  but  likely  to  be  rendered 
accessible  before  long,  are  tens  of  thousands 
of  acrew  of  valuable  land,  covered  with  tim- 
ber, and  abounding  in  mineral  wealth. 
Large  tracts  of  this  kind  exchanged  hands 
a  few  years  ago  at  merely  nominal  prices, 
but  are  already  acquiring  a  sensible  value, 
and  few  better  investments  could  be  made 
by  those  willing  to  leave  capital  idle  for  a 
few  years  than  the  purchase  of  these  lands 
at  present  prices.  At  a  cost  varying  from 
83.00  to  150.00  per  acre,  property  may 
now  be  acquired  that,  in  a  few  years  hence, 
will  be  saleable  at  twenty  times  that 
amount. 

Amalgaraation  of  Ores. 

[Written  especially  for  the  Coast  Boviow.] 


This  subject  has  exercised  the  minds  of 
practical   Miners  and  Mineralogists  of  the 


Pacific  Coast  for  the  past  twenty  j'ears,  to  a 
more  absorbing  extent,  and  at  far  greater 
cost,  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Millions  have  been  expended  in 
various  processes,  and  diverse  patterns  of 
machinery.  To  crush  and  amalgamate  the 
greatest  number  of  tons,  with  the  smallest 
per  centage  of  loss,  and  with  the  least, outlay 
of  money,  toas^  is,  and  will  be,  an  object  of 
the  first  importance  to  mining  countries  pro- 
ducing gold  and  silver.  Great  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  hoisting,  pumping, 
and  amalgamating,  but,  there  is  still  room 
for  more.  Each  new  discoverer  has  cried, 
"  Eureka,"  only  to  find  that  his  invention, 
though  perhaps  better  than  many  others, 
was  still  far  from,  perfection.  With  due 
deference  to  the  opinions  of  sanguine  invent- 
ors, I  do  not  think  the  machine  is  yet  invent- 
ed that  will  prove  of  universal  application  to 
all  kinds  of  ores  ;  for  the  reason  that  diifer- 
ent  ores  require  different  treatment,  and  dif- 
ferent handling.  For  instance,  your  quartz 
contains  free  gold,  not  allied  with  sulphu- 
rets  or  other  base  metals.  It  will  amalga- 
mate readily  in  the  batteries  and  on  the 
plates.  This  is  doubtless  the  best  reducing 
machinery  for  that  kind  of  ore.  It  acccom- 
plishes  more  with  less  wear  and  tear  per  ton. 
We  will  take  such  a  mine  in  successful 
operation,  paying  dividends,  everybody  is 
satisfied  with  mill,  mine  and  management  ; 
but  another  mine  is  found  near  at  hand, 
upon  the  ores  of  which,  this  mill  is  not  a 
success.  The  gold  is  not  free,  but  most  of 
it  contained  in  the  sulphurets  ;  the  batteries 
and  plates  will  not  save  this,  and  additional 
concentrators  and  pans  are  necessary  ;  icith 
these  it  succeeds  very  well.  But  an- 
other mine  is  discovered,  in  which  the 
quartz  carries  ft-ee  gold,  tellurium,  or  tellu- 
rets  of  gold,  or  other  light  base  metals, 
carrying  a  heavy  per  centage  of  gold  exceed- 
ingly fine,  that  will  be  carried  away  by  the 
water  in  any  wet  crushing  by  batteries  (and 
they  are  not  fit  to  crush  ore  dry).  There- 
fore, a  new  style  of  machinery  becomes  ne- 
cessary ;  this  ore  should  be  crushed  dry, 
and  all  of  it  amalgamated  in  the  pans  before 
any  is  allowed  to  run  away,  and  the  proper 
chemicals  should  be  employed  to  dosulphur- 
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ize,  pass  off  the  base  metal,  and  amalgaoiate 
Ahe  gold  and  silver.  I  know  some  will  con- 
tend that  this  ore  may  be  crushed  by  the 
batteries,  run  into  a  series  of  tanks,  from 
■which  the  pulp  is  shoveled  into  the  pans, 
and  all  worked,  with  the  exception  of  the 
water  that  conducted  the  pulp  into  the  vats, 
and  necessarily  ran  away  ;  and  although  it 
ran  through  a  dozen  tanks,  more  or  less,  it 
carried  away  a  heavy  per  centage  of  fine 
gold.  Therefore,  the  wet  crushing  will  not 
do.  All  of  the  above  features  may  some- 
times be  found  in  the  same  mine,  at  various 
depths,  though  it  is  not  common  or  frequent 
to  find  such  a  combination  of  ores  in  the 
same  fissure.  Most  mine  owners  are  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  erect  machinery,  before 
they  know  what  they  have  to  contend  with. 
To  illustrate  :  The  mine  on  the  surfece  is  a 
calcareous  quart^^,  and  the  gold,  principally, 
the  residue  of  decayed  sulphurets  ;  this 
crushed  fine  in  the  batteries,  will  amalga- 
mate there  and  on  the  plates  and  plated 
sluices,  tolerably  well  ;  but,  it  is  certain, 
that  when  the  water  line  is  reached,  raw 
heavy  sulphurets  will  be  found,  and  a  new 
difficulty  to  be  met.  If  the  gold  is  all  in 
the  sulphurets,  coarse  screens,  plenty  of  wa- 
ter, and  rapid  crushing,  is  the  order  of  the 
day,  without  attempting  to  amalgamate  in 
the  batteries  or  on  the  plates ;  the  coarse 
sulphurets  need  concentration  and  working 
by  pan,  or  chlorination  process,  while  the 
worthless  crushed  quartz  is  run  off.  But, 
suppose  the  gold  is  not  all  in  the  sulphu- 
rets, a  certain  amount  is  left  in  the  wasted 
sands  ;  the  question  now  to  be  solved  is  : 
Does  the  sands  contain  gold  enough  to  pay 
for  working  through  the  pans.  If  not,  will 
more  be  lost  by  fine  crushing  and  amalga- 
mation in  the  batteries  than  is  gained  in  the 
attempt  ?  While  saving  the  fine  free  gold  in 
this  way,  a  certain  per  centage  of  the  sul- 
phurets is  crushed  so  fine  that  it  floats  away, 
carrying  gold  with  it.  At  first  glance,  this 
would  appear  to  be  easily  ascertained  ;  such, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  for  several  reasons: 
The  respective  value  of  quartz  and  sul- 
phurets is  constantly  changing  ;  you  run 
through  100  tons  of  ore  that  contains  five 
per  cent,  of  sulphurets,  this  would  give  100 


lbs.  to  the  ton,  or  ten  tons  of  sulphurets, 
valued  at  §100  per  ton,  this  would  give 
§1,000;  while  the  sands  show  by  assay  1^2 
per  ton  of  this,  you  can  save  §1.50  per  ton, 
or  §150  to  100  tons.  But  in  doing  this,  you 
lose  one  ton  of  your  sulphurets,  valued  at 
§100.  Will  the  §50  pay  far  the  extra  work 
and  slower  crushing  ?  If  so,  perhaps  the 
next  100  tons  of  sulphurets  will  be  worth 
§200  per  ton  ;  then  the  fine  crushing  would 
be  at  a  loss.  The  quantity  per  ton  may  also 
increase  or  diminish,  as  also  the  gold  in  the 
rock.  So  that  it  will  be  perceived  many 
things  go  to  embarrass  the  arrival  at  a  cor- 
rect solution  of  the  problem. 

We  will  suppose  that  these  points,  by  ex- 
perience and  close  attention,  have  been 
properly  settled,  and  you  wish  to  crush  fine 
and  amalgamate  in  the  batteries.  I  should 
say  use  the  smallest  quantity  of  water  that 
will  discharge  the  pulp,  and  do  not  concen- 
trate too  clean,  leave  the  concentrations  one 
quarter  sand.  And  in  working  them  through 
the  pans,  have  them  ground  exceedingly 
fine.  Do  not  allow  any  stirring  out  of  the 
bucket  under  the  discharge  plugs,  but  turn 
back  all  that  will  not  float  out  of  the  buck- 
ets. After  each  discharge,  draw  from  each 
pan  a  few  pounds  of  quicksilver,  for  two 
purposes,  1st,  to  see  that  it  is  in  order,  and  to 
treat  it  to  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potash  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  lastly  to  turn  it 
back  into  the  pan  before  it  is  filled  up  for 
the  next  discharge.  This  gathers  the  cut 
quicksilver,  and  prevents  a  loss  of  mercury. 

There  are  many  styles  of  good  pans  in 
use,  the  Hepburn,  Varney,  Wheeler,  Stev- 
enson, Knox,  etc.  etc.,  all  of  them  grind 
and  amalgamate  well,  but  to  grind  continu- 
ously, and  amalgamate  in  the  same  pan, 
without  loss  of  quicksilver,  is  an  object  not 
fully  attained  by  any  of  them.  For  these 
reasons,  if  large  pans  with  heavy  mullers, 
they  grind  rapidly,  but  rasp  up  the  quick- 
silver. This  thej'  claim  may  be  obviated, 
by  drawing  the  quicksilver  at  each  discharge, 
and  reserving  it  until  the  charge  is  well 
ground,  then  put  in  and  raise  the  muller 
slightly,  and  allow  the  charge  to  amalga- 
mate, but  not  to  grind.  This  is  well  enough 
so   far,  but   it   is   open   to   two  objections: 
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l!>t.  There  is  a  small  residue  of  quicksilver 
left  in  the  pans  that  will  surely  be  ground 
with  the  next  charge,  and  amalgamators 
know  how  powerful  a  small  quantity  of 
flowered  mercury  is,  to  put  the  whole  charge 
out  of  order.  2d.  There  is  nothing  gained  by 
grinding  and  amalgamating  in  the  same  pan, 
in  two  separate  operations.  Why  not  grind 
in  one  without  quicksilver,  and  amalgamate 
in  the  other  without  grinding  ?  In  this 
way  both  operations  are  going  on  at  the 
same  time.  This  can  easily  be  arranged  by 
placing  the  grinders  on  one  platform,  and 
the  amalgamators  on  the  one  below,  dis- 
charging the  hot  pulp  through  slj|jc(;s,  so 
that  no  time  is  lost  waiting  for  the  pulp  to 
heat  in  the  latter  pans.  There  is  a  variety 
of  opinions  about  the  time  it  takes  a  charge 
of  thoroughly  ground  pulp  to  amalgamate; 
this  depends  mainly  upon  the  arrangement 
of  this  pan,  to  circulate  the  pulp  and  quick- 
silver, and  bring  them  thoroughly  into  con- 
tact. This  difficulty  of  loss  is  not  encoun- 
tered in  working  of  ordinary  ores  to  such  an 
extent  as  in  the  working  of  concentrations 
and  sulphurets. 

Truly  Yours, 

'<49er." 


Gold — Its  Product  and  Export. 


There  is  no  possible  means  of  ascertain- 
ing just  what  amount  of  gold  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  various  counlries  during  the 
last  hundred  years,  but  the  amount  has  been 
enormous.  It  is  even  impossible  to  tell 
what  amount  has  been  produced  during  the 
two  last  decades,  to  anything  like  a  nicety. 
It  is  well  known,  however,  that  it  runs  up 
into  the  billions.  We  cannot  tell  what  our 
own  country  has  produced,  although  we 
may  approximate  it  pretty  closely.  Some 
writers  place  the  total  yield  in  the  United 
States  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  at 
$1,340,000,000,  but  it  is  probable  that  these 
figures  are  a  little  too  high.  From  the  sta- 
tistics of  exports  of  gold  since  1852,  which 
amounts  to  about  ?1, 000,000, 000,  wo  think 
that  §50,000,000  per  year  would  be  a  high 
enough  estimate.  The  exports  per  year, 
since  that  date  to  March  6th  of  the  current 


year,  have  been  as  follows  : 

Total  since  January  1st,  1S73 348,800,483* 

Same  time  in  1«72 71,545,275 

Sumo  timo  in  1.S71 G8,8i)5,547 

,  Same  time  in  1870 58,191,475 

Same  timo  in  18<3i) 32,108,448 

Same  timo  in  18(i8 70,841.599 

Same  time  in  18(i7 51,801,1148 

Samd  time  in  ISfiii 1)2,55:^,700 

Same  timo  in  1S!!5 ;W,003,i!83 

Same  lime  in  ISW 50,329,021 

Same  timo  inlS'Jo 40,754,00(5 

Same  time  inl8!i2 5i),437,021 

Same  timo  in  181)1 4,210,2.50 

Samo  time  inlSiiO 42,1()1,!J09 

Same  time  in  1859 09,048,528 

Same  time  in  1858 25,?73,00() 

Samo  timo  in  1857 44,300,174 

Samo  timo  in  1850 37,32t),2;)7 

Same  timo  in  1855 27,571,813 

Same  timo  in  1854 37,157,288 

Samo  timo  in  1853 20,753,358 

Samo  timo  in  1852.. „ 24,912,345 

Total  exported 1989,313,842 

From  the  London  papers  and  from  Aus- 
tralian sources,  we  are  informed  that  the 
export  of  gold  from  Australia  during  the 
same  time,  has  averaged  about  §44, 000, 000, 
per  year,  or  a  total  of  $968,000,000.  Here 
then  is  an  aggregate  export  of  gold  from  two 
countries  of  nearly  two  billions  of  dollars 
since  1852.  Before  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California  and  Austrilia,  the  entire  world 
produced  about  ^25,000,000  per  year,  and 
the  total  product  of  the  world  since  that  date 
is  estimated,  by  competent  judges,  at$2,950,- 
000,000,  or  about  §134,000,000  per  year. 
This  does  not  seem  to  be  too  high  an  ave- 
rage estimate,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing figures  which  are  taken  from  a  report 
made  to  Congress  two  years  ago,  of  the  total 
gold  furnished  by  the  difterent  countries  per 
year:  ». 

United  Stattos SOO.OOO.OQO 

Mexico  and  South  America, 5,000,000 

Australia, (jO,000,Oijo 

British  America, 5,000.000 

Siberia, 15,000,000 

Elsewhere, 5,000,000 

Total §150,000,000 

Some  writers,  however,  persist  in  claiming 
that  the  aimual  product  of  gold  throughout 
the  world,  reaches  §5200,000,000  ;  but  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  grounds  for  claim- 
ing so  high  an  estimate.     It  is  probable  that 
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the   product  of   gold   and   silver  together, 
reach  or  exceed  that  amount. 

As  shown  above,  the  United  States  and 
Australia,    are   exporting    annually,    about 
§100,000,000  to  other  countries.     Now  the 
natural  question  arises,  what  becomes  of  all 
this  gold  ?     Dr.  Stevens,  in  an  article  read 
before  the  Polytechnic  Association,  claims 
that  of  our  annual  product  of  gold  fully  fif- 
teen per  cent,  goes  to  Europe  :    twenty-five 
per  cent,  to  Cuba  ;   fifteen  per  cent,  to  Bra- 
zil ;    five  per  cent,  direct  to  Japan,  China, 
and  the  Indies  ;    leaving  but  five  per  cent, 
for   circulation    in    this    country.      Of  that 
■which  goes  to  Cuba,  the   West  Indies,  and 
Brazil,  fully  fifty  per  cent,  finds  its  way  to 
Europe,  where,  deducting  a  large  percent- 
age used  in  manufacturing,  four-fifths  of  the 
remainder  is  exported  to  India.     Here  the 
transit  of  the  precious  metal  is  at  an  end. 
Here  the  supply,  however  vast,  is  absorbed, 
and  never  returns   to   the   civilized  world. 
The  Orientals  consume  but  little,  while  their 
productions    have    ever    been   in    demand 
among  the  Western  nations.     As  mere  re- 
cipients,  these   nations   have   acquired    the 
desire  of   accumulation    and    hoarding,    a 
fashion  common  alike  to  all  classes  among 
the  Egyptians,  Chinese,   and  Persians.     A 
French  economist  says,  in  his  opinion   the 
former  nation  alone  can  hide  away  ?i20,000,- 
000  of  gold   and    silver   annually,  and  the 
present  emperor  of  Morocco   is  reported  as 
so  addicted  to  this  avaricious  mania,  that  he 
has  filled  seventeen  large  chambers  with  the 
precious  metals.     The  passion  of  princes,  it 
is   not   surprising   that   the   same    spirit   is 
shared  by  their  subjects,  and  it  is  in  the  pre- 
deliction  that  we  discover  the  solution  of  the 
problem  as  to  the  ultimate  disposition  of  the 
precious   metals.     This    absorption    by   the 
Eastern  nations,  has   been    uninterruptedly 
going   on    since  the  most  remote  historical 
period.     According  to  Pliny,   as  much   as 
$100,000,000   in   gold   was,  in  his  day,  an- 
nually exported  to  the  East.     The  balance 
of  trade   in   favor  of  those  nations  is  now 
given  as  §80,000,000. 

Letter  from  Prof.  Silliraan. 


The  Utah  Mining  Gazette,  publishes  in  its 


issue  of  March  21st,  the  following  very  in- 
teresting letter  from  Prof.  Silliman  to  Prof. 
Clayton  of  Salt  Lake  City: 

New  Haven,  March  3,  1874. 
My  Dear  Sir: 

Your  esteemed  favor  of  the  twenty-sixth 
of  February  is  just  at  hand  and  has  been 
read  with  much  interest  as  also  the  four 
Mining  Gazettes  you  have  sent  me.  I  am 
particularly  struck  with  the  apparent  accura- 
cy of  your  views  about  the  Winamuck  mine, 
upon  which  I  have  full  notes.  Your  pro- 
jected fault  seems  to  me  a  very  reasonable 
explanation  of  what  I  saw  there.  *  *  * 
My  opinion  of  Utah,  given  to  Mr. 
Brydges  Willyams,  one  of  the  directors,  was 
that  it  was  a  powerful  lode  of  base  metals, 
which,  ifit  was  in  Cornwall,  would  be  of  great 
value,  but  in  Bingham  Canyon  it  was  of  no 
value,  as  they  were  working  it,  that  I  should 
advise  them  to  dress  the  ores  by  concentra- 
tion and  separation,  which  it  seems  is  just 
what  you  advised.  This  is  the  only  way 
out  of  it,  and  I  am  unable  to  say  if  the  con- 
ditions are  even  then  altogethor  favorable 
for  the  water  supply,  fuel,  and  associate  ores. 
I  thought  the  silver  low,  but  did  not  sus- 
pect the  pyrites  to  be  auriferous. 

Your  section  of  Lion  Hill  is  excellent;  I 
have  never  seen  a  more  beautiful  anticlinal 
axis  than  that  in  East  Canyon.  The  ore 
deposits  there  are  a  puzzle.  Those  strange 
chambers  full  of  ochraceous  ores,  and  the 
irregular  lines  of  crystalline,  vain  -  like 
stringers  which  remind  one  of  the  cracks  in 
an  old  varnished  surface.  I  fully  agree 
with  you  that  the  chemical  and  dynamic 
forces,  which  have  been  active  in  distribut- 
ing these  ores  have  come  in  all  cases  from 
below. 

I  hope  you  will  send  me  a  copy  of  your 
report  on  the  Davenport  mine  ;  and  if  you 
can  tell  me  where  I  can  see  Mr.  Andrew 
Murray's  report  I  should  like  to  see  that 
also .  The  theory  of  infiltration  is  too  absurd 
to  be  discussed.  The  only  superficial  chem- 
ical action  of  which  I  have  seen  evidence  is 
in  Keese  Kiver,  where,  as  you  know,  the 
croppiiigs  are  chloridized  while  at  a  little 
depth  the  chlorides  disappear.  I  expressed 
the  opinion  1 1  1864  at  Dun  Glen,  that  this 
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was  due  to  the  action  of  soluble  chlorides  re- 
acting on  the  sulphides,  and  that  there 
were  abundant  sources  of  chlorides  evident 
throughout  the  whole  region. 

The  mineralogical  and  chemical  distinc- 
tions between  the  "Wasatch  and  Oquirrh 
mountains  I  pointed  out  two  years  ago  in  an 
article  in  the  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
which  you  may  have  seen.  When  you 
have  something  on  the  geology  and  miner- 
alogy of  those  regions  which  you  think 
worth  publishing  send  it  to  us. 

We  (you  and  I)  agree  substantially  as  to 
the  influence  of  plutonic  rocks  or  other  vol- 
canic agencies  in  disseminating  the  metallic 
solutions.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
chambers  in  the  limestone  rocks  have  been 
excavated  by  the  action  of  thermal  waters 
with  carbonic  acid  and,  perhaps,  also  some 
other  volatile  acids.  These  have  followed 
lines  of  fracture  or  fissures,  which  have  been 
made  by  the  thrust  or  upheaval  acting  from 
a  great  depth.  Collect  all  the  facts  you  can 
respecting  these  veins  in  limestone.  A  new 
chapter  has  to  be  written  on  theae  veins  on 
which  the  existing  literature  of  metallurgy 
is  so  conspicuously  defective.  If  we  con- 
sider that  the  chief  work  in  this  department 
has  been  done  in  Saxony  and  Cornwall  we 
may  not  unreasonably  expect  to  find  new 
facts  from  which  new  views  must  follow 
when  we  come  to  study  with  care  the  phenom- 
ena of  so  grand  a  region  of  the  world  as  we 
have  in  the  silver  zone  of  North  America, 
from  Mexico  to  the  northern  Territories,  and 
as  yet  how  much  do  we  know  of  it  ?  Not  all 
that  Humboldt  has  written  has  yet  found  its 
place  in  scientific  literature.  If  you  exam- 
ine Von  Cotta,  whose  '  Treatise  on  Ore  De- 
posits' is  the  best  discussion  of  this  subject 
which  we  have,  you  find  that  not  a  single 
one  of  his  chapters  is  given  to  North  or 
South  America,  and  most  of  his  illustrations 
are  drawn  from  European  aiamples.  '  Rich 
silver  ^id  argentiferous  lead  ores  occur,'  he 
says,  '  more  commonly  in  silicious  or  argil- 
laceous rocks  than  iu  limestones  or  dolomites, 
while  galena,  when  in  immediate  contract 
with  limestone,  contains  but  little  if  any 
silver.'  This  last  is  tru«of  Iowa,  Missouri, 
tc,  but  how  completely  wrong  both  state- 


ments are  for  Nevada  and  Utah!  So,  on 
every  page,  you  or  I  or  any  one  who  has 
moved  beyond  his  closet  or  laboratory  will 
find  ample  ground  for  exception.  What 
surprises  me  is  that  somQ  of  our  men  of  ex- 
perience say  there  are  no  true  veins  in  lime- 
stone— meaning,  I  suppose,  fissure  veins  in 
the  old  Freiberg  sense. 

What  is  the  fact  as  far  as  you  can  learn 
about  the  story  of  the  Emma  vein  being  run 
into  granite?     I  do  not  credit  it  nor  do  I 
find  any  good  authority  for  it. 
Yours  truly, 

B.    SiLLIMAN. 


California  Gold  Mines. 


In  our  excitement  over  the  silver  mines 
of  Nevada  and  the  Territories,  we  are  neg- 
lecting the  gold  mines  of  our  own  State. 
The  wonderful  richness  and  size  of  the  Com- 
stock  Lode  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
capitalists  at  home  and  abroad  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  give  it  a  monopoly  over  all 
other  sections.  That  this  attention  and  in- 
terest is  justified  by  the  wonderful  bullion 
yield  of  this  great  bonanza  none  can  deny, 
yet  our  capitalists,  who  invest  so  largely  in 
mining  enterprises,  should  not  forget  the 
fact  that  quartz  mining  in  California  is  as 
profitable,  in  the  aggregate,  as  mining  in 
Washoe  or  elsewhere.  We  have  no  such 
mines  as  Crown  Point  and  Belcher,  but  we 
have  many  which  have  yielded  handsomly 
for  many  years.  In  the  list  of  Washoe 
stocks  on  the  Board  of  this  city  not  one  have 
overpaid  d.vidends  without  first  being  as- 
sessed, while  many  of  the  California  mines 
have  disb'irsed  dividends  regularly  for  many 
years  without  levying  a  single  assessment. 
The  Comstock  mines  have  disbursed  over 
$36, 000, 000  to  their  stockholders  in  divi- 
dends, but  these  dividends  are  offset  by  an 
assessment  of  one  dollar  for  every  two  dol- 
lars and  a  half  thus  paid.  In  other  words, 
the  assessments  aggregate  forty  per  cent,  of 
dividends  paid. 

The  California  quartz  mines  on  the  Board 
have  a  better  record.  They  have  been  as- 
sessed less  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  divi- 
dends paid.     And   were  we  to   include   the 
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non-Board  companies  in  this, list,  the  differ- 
ence would  be  still  greater  in  favor  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Among  our  leading  mines  which  have 
continued  to  pay  without  interruption  for 
years,  we  may  class  the  Amador,  Eureka, 
Idaho,  Sierra  Buttes,  and  Hite  Mines.  The 
Amador  has  disbursed  $1,080,750  among  its 
stockholders,  and  has  never  called  on  them 
for  a  dollar.  The  Eureka,  of  Grass  Valley, 
has  paid  $1,394,000  in  dividends  and  no  as- 
sessments. The  Idaho  has  paid  its  owners 
$1,346,000  and  no  assessments.  The  divi- 
dends on  this  mine  have  reached  4 14 J  per 
cent,  of  the  capital  stock  since  the  mine  has 
been  operating.  The  Sierra  Buttes  has  also 
paid  its  way  and  paid  a  large  sum  besides  to 
its  owners.  Its  dividends  paid  during  the 
last  twenty-one  years  have  aggregated  over 
§1,700,000.  Tue  Hite  mine  is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  same  kind.  This  mine  has 
paid  its  way  from  the  start,  including  the 
expense  of  erecting  a  twenty-stamp  mill, 
running  a  tunnel  1,400  feet,  building  a  tram- 
way from  mine  to  mill,  and  several  miles 
of  wagon  roads,  flumes,  etc.  After  all  this 
it  has  paid  a  net  profit  to  its  owners  of  some- 
thing like  a  half  million  dollars. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  profita- 
ble mines  in  this  State,  yet  they  serve  to 
show  that  our  own  mines  are  as  profitable  as 
the  mines  of  *ther  sections,  and  that  they 
should  be  more  extensively  worked  than 
they  are  at  the  present  time.  These  five 
mines,  as  per  the  above  showing,  have  dis- 
bursed in  dividends  over  $6,020,000,  and  no 
assessments  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of. 
But  not  only  this  ;  they  have  also  paid  for 
large  mills  and  extensive  machinery  of.  all 
kinds,  which  have  added  to  the  value  of  the 
mines  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Besides  these  there  are  doz'ens  of  mines, 
such  as  the  Black  Bear  Quartz,  Keystone, 
Patterson,  Guinn,  etc.,  which  have  paid 
handsomely  aud  are  still  paying.  There  are 
scores  of  others  that  would  pay  well  if  our 
capitalists  would  only  open  them  up.  Num- 
bers of  good  prospects  ai.e  lying  idle  all  over 
the  State  for  want  of  capital  to  develop 
them.  They  are  owned  by  men  of  small 
means,  aud  they  cannot  afford  to  work  them 


unless  they  will  pay  expenses.  This  many 
of  them  will  not  do  at  the  start,  but  with  a 
very  little  outlay  of  money  they  might  be 
made  to  produce  handsomely.  In  fact, 
many  of  them  give  promise  of  being  as  rich 
and  as  extensive  as  the  mines  above  named. 

But  in  addition  to  these  quartz  claims 
there  are  numerous  gravel  claims  in  the 
State  which  c^n  be  worked  with  profit. 
Some  of  them,  in  fact,  are  as  good  prospects 
as  any  of  the  quartz  claims  to  be  found  in 
the  mountain  counties. 

If  our  mining  men,  who  are  so  extensively 
engaged  in  opening  up  the  silver  mines  of 
Nevada  and  the  Territories,  would  invest 
more  largely  in  these  gravel  and  quartz 
claims  in  our  own  State,  they  would  make 
more  money.  They  may  not  afford  as  fine 
opportunities  for  speculation,  but  they  would 
certainly  afford  an  equal  or  a  better  chance 
for  legitimate  profit.  We  hope  to  see  a 
greater  interest  taken  in  these  mines  by  the 
mining  men  of  our  State. 


Mining  at  Grass  Valley. 


Mining  operations  around  Grass  Valley 
are  quite  active.  The  Idaho  has  made  its 
usual  run  during  the  past  month.  The  yield 
was  about  as  usual,  and  from  the  profits  the 
trustees  have  declared  the  regular  monthly 
dividend  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock 
of  the  company,  which  aggregates  the  sum  of 
$31,000.  The  Empire  did  not  make  as  good 
a  run  as  for  the  previous  month.  The  run, 
however,  was  a  profitable  one,  the  mill  turn- 
ing out  something  over  $10,000.  "Work  on 
the  tunnels  of  the  New  York  Hill  mine,  and 
the  opening  of  the  same,  has  been  actively 
prosecuted  during  the  Winter,  the  heavy 
rains  having  no  effect  to  retard  the  work. 
The  upper  tunnel  is  producing  rich  ore,  which 
improves  in  quality  the  farther  in  the  work 
is  carried.  The  mine  is  now  self-sustaining 
— the  profits  from  the  ore  in  the  upper  tun- 
nel are  sufficient  to  pay  the  expense  of  running 
the  lower  one.  The  lower  tunnel  is  now  in 
about  300  feet.  Veins  and  spurs  of  quartz 
are  comeing  in,  and  cab  and  other  indica- 
tions of  a  heavy  ledge  are  struck.  The 
Magenta  shaft  is  down  on  the  incline  a  depth 
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of  240  feet.  A  level  from  the  shaft  at  the  depth 
of  210  feet  has  been  run.  The  ledge  makes  a 
turn  so  that  the  level  is  toward  the  north  in 
one  direction  and  toward  the  east  in  the  other. 
The  ledge  is  two  teet  or  over  in  thickness, 
and  is  heavily  charged  with  metal.  The  Coe 
mine  is  again  at  work  sinking  the  shaft  and 
taking  out  rock.  The  shaft  is  now  down  115 
feet  below  the  old  works  of  the  mine  ;  when 
it  reaches  the  total  depth  of  500  feet  a  level 
will  be  run.  The  ore  coming  out  of  the 
shaft  now  appears  to  be  very  fine.  The 
Kentucky  has  been  doing  very  little  work 
during  the  past  month.  The  water  in  the 
mine  was  too  strong  to  handled  with  advan- 
tage by  the  pump.  "Work  will  be  resumed 
at  an  early  day,  under  such  circumstances 
that  there  will  be  no  more  stoppages  of 
work.  The  Kentucky  is  a  very  promising 
mine.  On  the  "Washington  Bays  mine,  work 
is  still  prosecuted  with  good  results.  The 
rock  shows  well  in  free  gold  and  sulphurets, 
and  the  decomposed  portion  of  the  ledge 
gives  very  rich  pannings.  At  Randolph  Flat 
the  Picayune  Company  have  spent  some 
months  in  runningtheirtunnel  further  into  the 
hill,  laying  a  new  track,  flume,  etc.,  for  the 
better  workingof  their  valuableclaim.  Hav- 
ing completed  their  improvements  they  are 
now  taking  out  and  washing  the  gravel ,  which 
shows  well  in  gold,  and  gives  promise  of  a 
rich  yield  to  this  persevering  company.  The 
Reese  quartz  claim  at  Randolph  Plat  is  not 
being  worked  at  present.  Owing  to  the  se- 
vere weather  and  the  quantity  of  water,  the 
working  shaft  caved  in,  and  soon  as  that  diffi- 
culty can  be  overcome,  Mr.  Reese  will  com- 
mence operations  anew  on  the  ledge  which 
has  hitherto  proven  so  rich  in  gold. 

A  few  miles  below  Grass  Valley,  in  the 
direction  of  "Wheatland,  lies  a  belt  of  copper 
veins^  which,  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago, 
created  a  furore  in  the  mining  world  of  Cal- 
fornia.  For  several  years  past  the  copper 
fever  has  run  low,  and  most  of  these  old 
claims  were  abandoned,  or  had  passed 
into  other  hands.  Some  time  ago  G.  F. 
Deetkin,  long  a  fam.ous  worker  of  sulphurets 
in  this  city,  took  charge  of  the  business  for 
a  San  Francisco  company,  and  erected  smelt- 
ing works  at  Spencevillo,  in  the  face  of  the 


discouraging  fact  that  in  several  o'-her  places 
in  California  such  trial  had  been  made  with- 
out success.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  this 
enterprise  is  likely  to  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess ;  that  a  few  days  since  Mr,  Deetkin 
shipped  to  San  Francisco  a  ton  and  a  half 
of  pure  copper,  the  first  of  a  series  of  ship- 
ments which  will  add  greatly  to  the  busi- 
ness of  this  section,  and  bring  out  many  old 
claims  now  unproductive. 


Mining  Notes. 


— Crown  Point  Mining  Company  paid  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year  divi- 
dends aggregating  $900,000.  The  gross  yield 
of  the  mine,  for  the  same  time,  was  about 
$1,800,000. 

— A  run  of  fifty-two  days  at  the  Sweetland 
Creek  mine,  resulted  in  a  clean  up  of 
125,000.  The  net  profit  was  $14,000.  This 
is  a  fine  yield  and  it  should  encourage  the 
English  owners. 

— The  Belcher  mine  produced  ,during  Janu- 
ary and  February,  $2,042,000.  It  had  on 
hand  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  a 
balance  of  $1,099,970.  This  added  to  the 
net  profit  for  January  and  February  gives 
$2,441,970.  Out  of  this  sum  the  company 
has  paid  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  the 
sum  of  $1,560,000. 

— The  Calaveras  Chronicle,  reports  mining 
matters  in  that  county  in  a  healthy  state. 
At  Mosquito  Gulch,  Chili  Gulch,  at  Rail- 
road Flat  and  other  places  in  the  county 
active  operations  are  going  on  in  the  various 
claims,  and  with  good  results.  The  quartz 
claims  of  the  county  are  also  reported  as  be- 
ing actively  worked,  and  some  of  them  with 
profit  to  the  owners. 

— Late  intelligence  from  the  Yakima  mines 
is  not  very  encouraging.  The  Lewiston  Sig- 
nal,  which  has  the  latest,  says:  Al.  Talking- 
ton,  who  has  just  returned  from  the  Yakima 
mines,  re])orts  the  diggings  a  failure  ;  says 
he,  in  company  with  some  old  miners  were 
allowed  to  prospect  the  discovery  claim, 
which  was  considered  the  best  of  any  there; 
and,  after  sinking  twelve  feet  to  the  bed-rock, 
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washing  out  over  a  dozen  pans  of  pay  dirt, 
tliey  obtained  in  all,  about  five  cents.  Some 
nuggets  were  exhibited  which  were  said  to 
haVe  been  taken  out  of  the  mines  there,  but 
Kootenai  miners  present  could  not  be  de- 
ceived ;  they  knew  they  had  come  from 
Kootenai,  and  were  being  used  for  "salting  " 
purposes.  The  man  who  induced  Talking- 
ton  and  party  to  go  to  Yakima,  turned  up 
missing. 

— The  Nevada  Transcript,  of  the  7th  of 
March,  reports  a  mining  sale  as  follows: 
"We  understand  that  Mr.  Nickerson,  who 
lives  on  Wolf  Creek  below  the  Lime  Kiln, 
in  this  county,  is  about  selling  his  mine  at 
that  place.  The  mine  is  supposed  to  be  rich 
in  quicksilver.  It  has  been  prospected  for 
some  time,  and  is  proven  so  far  as  it  has 
been  worked  to  be  valuable.  Qne  hundred 
thousand  dollars  is  the  price  paid  for  it. 

— Some  of  the  quartz  mines  of  Kern  County 
are  very  rich.  The  Miner  gives  the  follow- 
ing exhibit  of  the  highest  amounts  that  the 
surface  rock  of  some  of  the  mines  have  paid 
to  the  ton : 

Delphi,  $700;  Belief,  §244;  Bamboo,  §108; 
Uncle  Abe,  $88;  Lynchburg,  §100;  Kalsch- 
ford,  §106  ;   Cape  Horn,   §79  ; .  Venus,  §99 
Venus,  No.  2,  §78;  Jenny  Lind,  §149  50 
Howe  Leads,   $70@92  ;  Joe  Walker,  §55 
Big  Blue,  §53  ;   Sumner,  §107 ;   Keysville 
Lead,  §300  ;    Mammoth,  §74  ;  Bright  Star, 
§80  ;   Pamp  Williams,  §109  ;  Bella  Union, 
§194  ;  Grant,  §74    50  ;    Mountain  Boulder, 
§65  ;  St.  John,  §60  ;  Burning  Moscow,  §65; 
Belmont ,    §104  ;    Young    America,    §100  ; 
Hope,  §408;  Long  Tom,  §80. 

— The  Nevada  7Va«5cr2/><,  of  March  4th,  re- 
ports the  re-opening  of  several  old  mines  in 
that  county.,  some  of  which  have  not  been 
worked  for  many  years.  One  of  the  mines 
named  is  the  old  Harvey  ledge,  now  owned 
by  McCamish,  Milhorn,  and  Wheeler. 
Work  was  commenced  on  the  ledge  a  short 
time  ago,  and  they  are  now  taking  out  con- 
siderable quartz.  The  ledge  is  about  two 
and  a  half  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  rock 
taken  out  yesterday  is  the  best  ever  taken 
out  in  that  locality.     Many  pieces  show  free 


gold,  and  the  most  of  it  is  quite  rich  in  sul- 
phurets.  They  are  down  on  the  ledge  about 
fifty  feet,  and  are  driving  work  ahead  as  fast 
as  possible  in  the  strong  belief  that  they  have 
a  valuable  ledge.  The  first  lot  of  seventy- 
five  tons  yielded  them  at  the  rate  of  sixteen 
dollars  per  ton,  but  that  they  have  now  on 
the  dump  is  far  superior  to  the  former  lot. 

The  same  paper  also  reports  that  at  Fair 
Play  the  rich  blue  lead  has  just  been  tapped 
by  the  Pair  Play  Mining  Company,  they 
having  worked  for  years  on  the  edge  of  the 
rock  with  good  results. 

At  Poverty  Hill,  situated  on  the  western 
channel  (Jf  the  well-known  Slate  Creek  Basin, 
Messrs.  Judson  &  Devoe,  of  San  Francisco, 
the  most  enterprising  men  in  gravel  mining 
in  our  State  are  now  as  fast  as  the  Giant 
Powder,  of  their  own  manufacture,  and 
elbow  grease  permits,  perforating  the  deep 
hill  with  a  lengthy  and  large  tunnel  for  hy- 
draulic purposes,  they  owning  hundreds  of 
acres  of  valuable  mining  claims. 

— The  Plafcer  Herald  has  the  following  in 
reference  to  the  Orleans  Mine  of  that  county. 
"  Some  time  ago  we  had  occasion  to  make 
mention  of  the  very  flattering  prospects  of 
this  mine.  We  called  at  the  works  last 
Saturday  to  see  how  they  were  getting  along, 
and  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  most  fa- 
vorable reports  had  not  done  this  mine  com- 
pletejustice.  A  lively  force  is  at  work,  some 
sinking  and  some  drifting.  The  main  shaft 
is  down  about  60  feet,  from  which  level  they 
are  drifting  to  connect  with  shaft  No.  2,  now 
about  40  feet  deep,  100  feet  easterly,  which 
eventually  is  intended  to  be  the  main  work- 
ing shaft.  In  appearance,  the  ledge  is,  we 
think,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  district.  The 
rock  prospects  very  rich — we  are  not  allow- 
ed to  say  how  rich — and  the  ledge  at 
the  60-foot  level  is  fully  three  feet  thick. 
Mr.  Thomas  Gordon,  who  has  the  mine 
bonded,  is  crowding  the  work  in  a  decidedly 
business  like  manner.  He  feels  positive  of 
a  good  thing,  and  we  hope  his  brightest  an- 
ticipations may  be  realized.  One  after  an- 
other are  good  quartz  mines  being  developed 
in  this  district  as  indomitable  energy  and 
capital  are  put   to  work.     We  don't  desire 
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to  raise  an  excitement  that  would  induce  an 
undue  ruth  of  population  to  this  district, 
but  we  do  believe,  and  have  good  reasons 
for  doing  so,  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
Avhen  Grass  Valley  will  stand  second  to  Au- 
burn in  its  quartz  mining  interest. 

— The  Mimr,  of  Prescott,  A.T.,  reports  the 
sale  of  a  portion  of  the  Tiger  mine,  as  fol- 
lows: "On  the  13th,  Mr.  J.  Bartlett  nego- 
tiated a  purchase  for  the  firm  of  Bartlett  & 
Hewit-t,  with  Messrs.  Linn,  French,  Thorne, 
Bowers,  Hogle,  and  others,  for  400  feet  on 
the  northern  extension  of  the  Tiger  lode,  for 
the  sum  of  §8,000  cash.  This  though  a  trir- 
ial  sum  for  such  feet,  we  feel  pleased  to  think 
has  fallen  into  such  good  hands,  and  is  as- 
surance to  us  that  more  enterprise  will  be 
directed  towards  our  unqu&stionably  rich 
mines  in  the  Bradshaw  region. 

— The  Owyhee  Avalanche  reports  active 
mining  operations  in  and  around  Silver  City, 
Idaho.  It  states  that  the  South  Chariot 
mine  is  opening  out  splendidly;  the  first, 
second,  third,  and  fourth  levels  of  the  Empire 
are  being  rapidly  driven  north  through  good 
ore  and  sinking  continues  for  a  fifth  level,  with 
good  indications  of  a  rich  strike  ;  the  War 
Eagle  continues  looking  first-rate  in  all  its 
drifts ;  the  Golden  Chariot-Minnesota  still 
keeps  up  its  reputation  for  the  richness  and 
extent  of  its  ore  deposits  ;  the  Red  Jacket 
gives  promise  of  a  big  future ;  the  Silver 
Cord  is  being  energeticaly  explored  with 
promising  results ;  the  Illinois  Central  is 
yielding  plenty  of  rich  ore,  and  the  Belle 
Pick  is  yielding  richer  ore  than  ever.  This 
is  a  flattering  statement,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  the  coming  summer  will  show  a  hand- 
some yield  from  these  mines. 

— The  Arizona  Miner,  reports  that  never  be- 
fore in  that  Territory  has  the  prospect  for  a 
great  yield  of  placer  gold  been  as  good  as  it 
is  at  present,  for  never  before  have  placer 
miners  been  as  well  prepared  to  take  advan- 
tage of  things  as  they  are  now.  This  will 
bo  admitted  when  we  tell  people  that  Love- 
joy  &  Co.  are  now  running  three  pipes,  in 
their  hydraulic  claims,  on  lower  Lynx  Creok, 
while  above  them,  on  the  same  creek,  Smith 


&  Marcutt,  several  Mexicans,  the  Brash  ford 
Mining  Company,  and  a  dozon  other  com- 
panies, besides  scores  of  single  miners,  are 
washing  auriferous  gravel  at  a  rapid  rate, 
the  proceeds  of  which  gravel  may  be  seen  at 
any  of  our  stores. 

The  same  is  true  of  Big  Bug,  the  Hassay- 
ampa  and  other  creeks.  Then  the  score  or 
more  of  arastras  now  running;  Bill  Smith's 
mill,  near  "Wickenburg,  all  doing  first-rate, 
strengthen  us  in  the  belief  that  Providence 
will  soon  make  up  to  us  for  former  mishaps. 

— The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  reports  the  mining 
prospects  of  the  Territory  are  brightening, 
and  business  is  rapidly  recovering  from  the 
stagnation  incident  to  the  monetary  panic 
of  last  fall.  There  was  a  time,  a  few  months 
since,  when  the  money  requisite  to  pay  the 
freight  on  bullion  could  not  be  obtained, 
and  the  price  of  ore  was  so  low,  that,  in 
some  instances,  it  scarcely  paid  for  ship- 
ment. Now,  both  ore  and  bullion  com- 
mand the  highest  figure,  and  many  com- 
panies, that  have  been  in  financial  embar- 
rassment, will  soon  be  able  to  pay  ofi  their 
indebtedness  and  extend  their  operations  as 
the  season  advances.  The  mining  outlook 
for  the  coming  summer  is  very  encouraging, 
and  there  is  but  little  doubt,  that  before  an- 
other winter,  the  permanence  and  intrinsic 
value  of  a  number  of  the  leading  mines  of 
this  Territory  will  be  placed  beyond  all  per- 
adventure. 

— The  annual  meeting  of  the  Hale  and  Nor- 
cross  Mining  Company,  was  held  a  few 
weeks  ago.  The  mine  is  now  opened  up,  to 
a  depth  of  1,900  feet,  and  sinking  still  goes 
on,  the  company  intending  to  sink  100  feet 
more,  and  prospect  for  ore  at  that  depth. 

During  last  year  28,645  tons  of  ore  were 
extracted  and  28,966  tons  reduced.  There 
are  also  1,689  tons  in  the  ore  house  now 
which  is  valued  at  ?57,823. 

From  the  Secretary's  report  we  gather 
the  following:  The  receipts  from  assessments 
have  been  §233,577,  and  the  receipts  from 
bullion  $544,865.  On  mine  account  the  sum 
of  §327,675  has  been  disbursed  ;  for  taxes 
§4,892;  on  machinery  account,  §1,625;  on 
team  account,  §2,266 ;  on  general  expense 
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account,  $42,059;  assay  ofBce  account,  $8,- 
164;  on  ore  account,  $347,599 — this  latter 
item  being  the  cost  of  working  28,966  tons 
of  ore.  It  cost  the  company  for  extracting 
the  ore,  $3.67  per  ton;  the  cost  of  prospect- 
ing was  $219,950. 

During  the  past  year  the  average  assay 
value  of  the  ore  was  $27.42  per  ton,  of  which 
$9.08  was  in  gold,  and  $18.34  in  silver. 
The  actual  yield  however,  was  $18.81,  of 
which  $6.46  was  in  gold,  and  $12.35  in  sil- 
ver. In  all  68J  per  cent,  was  extracted,  71 
per  cent,  of  the  gold  and  67  per  cent,  of 
the  silver.  The  total  yield  was,  therefore, 
$544,865,  of  which  $187,254  was  gold  and 
$357,611  silver.  The  loss  from  actual  work- 
ing as  compared  with  actual  value  was  al- 
together $249,434  or  a  total  of  Slj  per  cent. 
The  average  loss  was  $8.61,  of  which  $5.99 
was  in  silver  and  $2.62  in  gold  per  ton. 
During  the  past  eight  years  the  total  yield 
of  the  mine  has  been  $7,546,655,  and  the 
average  yield  per  ton  has  been  $38.27. 

— Mining  operations  in  Sierra  county,  Cali- 
fornia, are  very  active  and  profitable.  The 
Mountain  Messenger  reports  that  at  Eureka 
and  Morristown  the  several  large  hydraulic 
companies  are  ready  to  bring  their  artillery 
of  "Little  Giants  "  and  "  Monitors  "  into  re- 
quisition as  soon  as  the  water  comes,  of  which 
there  will  be  an  ample  supply  this  year,  the 
snow  having  fallen  to  an  almost  unprece- 
dented depth — lying  from  12  to  100  feet  deep 
on  the  north  sides  of  the  higher  mountains, 
and  being  as  hard  as  ice,  from  whence  our 
mining  camps  receive  their  supply. 

At  Brandy  City  we  find  the  great  hydrau- 
lic banks  worked  most  vigorously  and  prof- 
itably by  Mellerbach  &  Hickey,  Bear,  Fen- 
der &  Co.,  T.  Sharp  «&  Bro.,  and  others, 
they  having  introduced  the  latest  and  most 
approved  hydraulic  mining  machinery  to 
work  to  their  rich,  deep  gravel  beds.  The 
first  mentioned  company,  who  purchased 
their  mine  for  $75,000  cash  of  P.  S.  Van 
Kensslaer,  in  two  years  running,  have  paid 
for  their  mine  and  have  declared  several 
handsome  dividends  besides. 

This  chanel,  passing  through  Brady  City, 
is  worked,  as  is  well  known  to  mining  men 


of  a  cosmopolitan  experience,  with  the  best 
results  in  the  counties  of  Nevada,  Yuba,  and 
Placer,  at  Dutch  Flat,  Gold  Kun,  Cedar 
Creek,  Birdseye  Creek,  Sweetland  Creek, 
and  Blue  Tent,  all  of  which  we  believe  are 
owned  and  successfully  worked  by  English 
capitalists,  who,  it  appears  from  London 
mining  journals,  have  received  fair  divi- 
dends, and  the  mines  all  command  a  fair 
price  in  the  English  market,  some  of  them 
being  quoted  at  a  premium  notwithstanding 
the  "flat"  and  "dull"  mining  market  in 
London. 

— Quartz  mining  in  Amador  County  is  im- 
proving. Operations  in  some  of  the  mines 
are  being  energetically  prosecuted.  None 
of  them,  however,  are  being  opened  up  more 
thoroughly  than  the  Phcenix.  The  new 
shaft  in  this  mine  is  down  700  feet,  and  levels 
have  been  commenced  therefrom  north  and 
south.  The  vein  in  the  bottom  of  the  new 
shaft  is  from  three  to  four  feet  in  thickness, 
with  indications  of  increasing.  The  south 
shaft  has  also  reached  700  feet  in  depth,  with  a 
level  driven  therefrom,  south,  125  feet,  and 
north  from  the  shaft  90  feet,  the  ledge  in 
these  drifts  being  from  three  to  four  feet  tliick. 
The  level  north  is  being  driven  to  connect 
with  the  700-foot  level  running  south  from 
the  new  shaft.  The  ledge  in  this  level  will 
average  over  30  feet  in  width,  and  all  the 
rock  in  the  700-foot  level  will  pay  $12  per 
ton  by  mill  process  ;  only  a  small  per  cent, 
of  barren  ore  having  been  bo  far  struck  in  this 
level.  Distance  from  north  to  south  shaft 
along  the  course  of  the  vein  235  feet.  The 
fine  milk  connected  with  the  mine  is  kept 
steadily  employed.  The  ditch  that  supplies 
the  mill  with  motive-power  has  been  greatly 
improved,  straightened,  and  enlarged,  stone- 
walls built  wherever  required  as  the  founda- 
tion for  flumes,  thus  rendering  the  flumes  of 
a  permanent  character,  and  far  less  expensive 
than  the  frame-work  plan  of  supporting 
them.  The  ditch  now  has  suflicient  capacity 
to  float,  from  the  head,  or  from  any  inter- 
mediate point,  all  timbers,  logging,  or  mate- 
rial of  that  nature  required  by  either  mill  or 
mine.  This  will  be  a  very  great  saving  in  the 
delivery  of  all  required  timber-material  at 
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the  mine.  An  immense  reservoir  has  been 
constructed  some  distance  above  the  mill, 
and  intended  to  furnish  the  ditch  when  the 
river  supply  becomes  scarce  ;  this  reservoir, 
when  filled,  will  cover  160  acres  ;  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  to  the  depth  of  25 
feet,  thus  affording  an  abundant  supply  of 
vrater  for  the  mill  and  mines  throughout  the 
driest  summers. 

— Mining  operations  are  active  in  Colorado, 
From  the  Miner  and  the  Mining  Review,  of 
Georgetown,  we  learn  that  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  mines  are  now  being  worked  with 
profit.  The  Pelican  and  several  other  mines 
are  preparing  for  an  active  summer's  work. 
Among  the  most  promising  operations  we 
may  mention  the  following  : 

The  O.  K.  mine,  Leavenworth  mountain, 
formerly  one  of  the  heaviest  ore  producers 
in  this  district,  is  again  being  worked,  after 
lying  idle  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
and  the  indications  are  very  encouraging, 
in  fact,  so  much  so  as  to  lead  us  to  believe 
that  a  little  further  development  will  open 
another  of  those  rendered  the  mine  so 
famous  some  four  years  since.  The  ore 
product  from  the  present  workings  is  not 
large,  but  yet  it  is  ample  to  meet  all  ex- 
penses. 

The  Saco  is  undergoing  active  develop- 
ment at  three  or  four  different  points  on  the 
vein,  and  is  yielding  considerable  ore  of  a 
very  fair  quality.  Bennett  &  Co.  have  a 
pay  vein  of  rich  ore,  but  as  yet  it  is  narrow 
— from  one  to  four  inches  in  width — with 
indications  of  soon  opening  into  a  largo 
pocket.  The  parties  working  the  east  shaft 
have  a  fine  body  of  rich  mineral,  which  is 
yielding  a  large  profit.  The  Saco  has  been 
one  of  the  best  ore  producers  in  this  section, 
and  we  think  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
it  will  again  resume  its  former  position. 

The  Star  mine  which  is  being  worked 
through  the  Robinson  tunnel,  is  looking  re- 
markably well.  A  large  body  of  stoping 
ground,  prolific  in  mineral,  is  exposed,  and 
is  being  rapidly  broken  down.  The  mine 
is  yielding  largely,  and  fully  sustains  its 
well  earned  reputation  as  an  ore  producer. 
At  the  breast  of  the  Diamond  Tunnel,  on 


the  west  end  of  Republican  mountain  — now 
about  four  hundred  feet  in — a  large  lode, 
with  good  indications,  is  being  cut  through. 
Work  on  the  tunnel  is  being  rapidly  pushed 
forward  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
J.  A.  Fish,  who  is  doing  good  work  in  the 
most  economical  manner. 

The  Boulder  News  reports  mining  opera- 
tions quite  lively  and  promising  at  Sunny- 
side — the  mining  camp  between  Sugar  Loaf 
and  Caribou. 

In  addition  to  these  items,  the  Register 
reports  that  a  number  of  old  residents  are 
preparing  to  work  a  number  of  claims  in 
Gilpin  county,  that  have  been  l.ying  idle  for 
a  long  time,  and  the  Miner  "  is  glad  to 
chronicle  the  revival  of  the  mining  business 
throughout  the  Territory." 

— From  the  Eureka  Signal  we  learn  that  the 
steam  tug  Buhne  sailed  for  Stone  Lagoon,  on 
the  Klamath  coast,  on  Mondaj'-  afternoon, 
carrying  machinery,  lumber,  and  all  the  ap- 
pliances ibr  prosecuting  the  enterprise  of 
beach  mining  at  the  above  point.  All  these 
were  stowed  away  in  the  barge  Gold  Hunter, 
which  was  taken  in  tow  by  the  Buhne.  The 
expedition  consi.^ted  of  Captain  Avery, 
agent  of  the  New  Yoi'k  company  which 
sends  the  new  and  improved  machinery  for 
this  beach  mining  enterprise.  Frank  S. 
Duff,  Robert  P.  Duff,  Harry  Rogers,  Harry 
Rogers,  Jr.,  William  P.Hanna,  and  Charles 
Hansen.  Three  hearrty  cheers  were  given 
the  party  as  the  tug  steamed  away  from  the 
wharf,  and  there  was  a  generally  expressed 
hope  for  the  success  of  the  expedition.  The 
Buhne  returned  at  2  o'clock  yesterday,  and 
Captain  Buhne,  who  has  made  the  success- 
ful landing  of  the  barge  at  Stone  Lagoon  a 
pet  scheme,  reports  having  successfully  ac- 
complished the  undertaking.  The  tug  stop- 
ped at  Trinidad  to  take  merchandise  supplies 
for  the  adventurers,  and  was  off  the  Lagoon 
at  midnight.  It  was  high  water  just  at  day- 
light, the  sea  unusually  favorable,  there  be- 
ing little  or  no  surf.  A  small  boat  was  sent 
ashore  with  a  line,  and  in  less  than  two 
hours  the  barge  was  high  on  the  beach,  the 
long  wished  for  and  dangerous  task  being 
accomplished. 


MINING  BROKERS. 


Bell,  Thomas,  N.  W.  cor.  Cal.  and  Sansome  Street 

Blanding,  Louis 224  Sansome  Street 

Oroniso,  VV.  II.  V 409  Calitornia  Street 

Cross  &  Co 310  California  Street 

Gashwiler,  J.  W ^aS  California  Street 


Ihrie,  Geo.  P.  &  Co 1  Montgomery  Block 

Morrow,  R.  F 414  California  Street 

Roberts,  Geo.  I) 401  California  Street 

Sherwood,  B.  F 436  California  Street 


MEMBERS  SAN  FRANCISCO  STOCK  AND  EXCHANGE  BOARD. 


Ayres,  J.  (} 503  California  Street 

Bonyngo,  C.  VV Room  4,  Express  Ruilding 

Budd,  W.  C 418  California  Street 

Burling,  William S'^-i  California  Street 

Burtseil,  J.  M lOo  Leidusdortf  Street 

Brown,  J.  VV cor.  California  and  Montgomery 

Cahill,  E 40o  Montgumery  Street 

Cantin,  J.   Jf 50ij  Montgomery  Street 

Charles,  H.  A 408  Montgomery  Street 

Child,  E.  E 30a  Montgomery  Street 

Coit,  B.  A Stock  Board 

Coleman,  J.  VV 435  California  Street 

Glover,  G.  E.  M S.  VV.  cor.  Leidusdortt'and  Cal 

Hall,  E.  E 410  Calilornia  Street 

Hill,  H.  L „ 403  Calitornia  Street 

Uerr,  J.  J 42i3  Montgomery  Street 

Higgins,  W.  L 411,^2  Calilornia  Street 

Hassey,  E.  A 402  Montgomery  Street 

Henriquos,  JJ oOo  Montgumery  Street 

Ives,  G.    i 424  Montgomery  Street 

Jones,  J.  H oOSJ  California  Street 

Keene,  J.  R 435  Calitornia  Street 

King,  J.  L 434  California  Street 

Cuursen,  G.  A S.  E.  cor.  Mont,  and  Sansome 

Crocker,   J.  H 317  Califoriiia  Street 

Crosby,  E.  W 520  Montgomery  Street 

Deans,  Coll 417  California  Street 

Dixon,  S , 501  California  Street 

Duncan,  VV.  L 424  Montgomery  Street 

Everett,  A.  E 50J  Montgomery  Street 

Eyre,  E.  E 424  Montgomery  Street 

Eord,  J.  C 420  Montgomery  Street 

Field,  J.  R 411)4  California  Street 

Freeborn,  J 422  California  Street 

Eitch,  VV.  C 411  California  Street 


Fox,  C.  W 408  Montgomery  Street 

Kinsey,  A.  G 388  Montgomery  Street 

Knox,  G.  F 438  California  Street 

Kenney,  Chas.  A 411  California  Street 

Latham,  J.  U 411  California  Street 

Lissak,  A.  K Room  45  Merchants'  Exchange 

Loveland,  L.  F 418  California  Street 

l;awton,  F Stock   lioard 

Marina,  E.  J.  doS 420  Montgomery  Street 

McDonald,  M.  L 513  California  Street 

McDonald,  M.  J 402  Montgomery  Street 

McKenty,  J ^ 413  California  Street 

iSoble,  H.  H 43.')  California  .Street 

Parker,  W.  C 112  Leidesdorti' Street 

Page,  R.  C 405)^  California  Street 

Peckham,  E.  P 413  California  Street 

Perry,  Jr.,  J 104  Leidesdorti' Street 

Rogers,  R.  F 005  California  Street 

Rorke,  B.  B 422  California  Street 

Rose,  L.  S 415  Montgomery  Street 

Schmieden,  H 401  California  Street 

Shotwell,  J.  M .334  Montgomery  Street 

Smiley,  G.  W 444  California  Street 

Strother,  F.  F : 328  Montgomery  Street 

Stoutenborough,  C.. 401  California  Street 

Sherwood,  B.  F....\, 430  California  Street 

Thornburgh,  \V.  B.\ 412  Montgomery  Street 

Tranor,  M 513  California  Street 

Turn  bull,  VV 445  California  Street 

Vimont,  J.  N S.  W.  Cor.  Cal.;  Jc  LeidesdorflF 

AVilliams,  II 435  California  Street 

Wilke,  P.  E 411  California  Street 

Woods,  F.  H 422  California  Street 

Winans,  J.  C 413  California  Street 

Zinns,  L.  A lOii  Leidesdortf  Street 


MEMBERS  CALIFORNIA  STOCK  EXCHANGE  BOARD. 


Armstrong,  John  L 320  Montgomery  Street 

Adamson,  VV.  R.  H 315  Calitornia  Street 

Baldridge,  M 449  Calilornia  Street 

Baldwin,  E.  J 50J  California  Street 

Barkley,  VVm.  H 418  Caiifurnia  Street 

Barrell,  Sam'l 422  Montgjomery  Street 

Benjamin,  A.  F 418  California  Street 

Blake,  \Vm 30ti  Montgomery  Street 

Bogart,  John  M...411J4  California  Street,  Room  4 

Bourne,  J.  B 40j  Caiifurnia  Street 

Conger,  C.  C 30J  Montgomery  Street 

Denny,  J.  A Mead  House 

DeGreaycr,  S.„ 108  Leidbsdorff  Street 

Dore,  Benjamin 512  Sacramento iStreet 

Duncan,  VV.  T 408  California  Street 

DuVal,  Wm.  S 402  Montgomery  Street 

Ely,  U.  C 

Fisher,  Geo.  W 10(5  Leidesdorff  Street 

Flagg,  H.  H 420  Montgomery  Street 

Franks,  Fred'k Stevenson  Building 

Garwood,  D.  F 

Gildemeester,  J.  P.  H 113  iVlontgomery  iilock 

Gray,   J  no 

Hart,  Thos.  R 413  California  Street 

Harvey,  C.  C 418  California  Street 

Hawkins,  Jas.  J.  E 300  Mi  ntgomery  Street 

Hoaro,  C.  VV 420  Montgomery  Street,  Room  7 

Hoitt,  1.  G 421  Montgomery  Street 

Howard,  H.  C 332  Montgomery  Street 

Holmes,  A. ..Corner  Clay  and  Montgomery  Streets 

Hunt,  J.  L No.  42,  Stevenson  Building 

Hussey,  J.  L 430  Montgomery  Street 

Hyneman,  S 420  Montgomery  Street 

Kent,  R.  F 404  Montgomery  Street 
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Klopenstine,  J 422  Montgomery  Street 

Kreider,  F.  H 436  Montgomery  Street 

Lapham,  L 300  Montgomery  Street 

Lawton,  W.  W At  Board  Room 

Leiizarder,  J.  M 

Lincoln,  J 330  Montgomery  Street 

Luty,  tred  B -507  Montgomery  Street 

Main,  A.  E 100  Leidesdorff  Street 

Marina,  J.  do  S 332  Montgomery  Street 

McRride,  H.  E 

McCullough,  T.  J 430  California  Street 

McHaffie,  J 424  Montgomery  Street 

Minturn,  John 338  Montgomery  Street 

Moore,  J.  M 77  Montgomery  Block 

Owens,  J.  ii At  Burling's 

Plummer,  H.  W.,  543  Sacramento  Street,  and  432 
Montgomery  Street. 

Rich,  D 330  Montgomery  Street 

Bobbins,  E.  V 413  California  Street 

Roberts,  D.  S 338  California  Street,  Room  8 

Rosenblatt,  Samson 

Schmitt,  M 437  California  Street 

Smiley,  T.  if*  L 310  Montgomery  Street 

Smith,  E.  L 302  Montgomery  Street 

Smith,  VV.  Jay 422  Montgomery  Street 

Soren,  Geo.  S 

Stark,  John Room  2,  411}^  California  Street 

'  Taylor,  VV.  S 420  Montgomery  Street,  Room  7 

Tilden,  Jos At  Board  Room 

Todd,  J.  M 418  California  Street 

Weller,  Chas.  L 

Williams,  VV.  J At  Board  Room 

Wolf,  F 424  Montgomery  Street 

Wright,  VVm.  H...420  Montgomery  Street,  Room  7 
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LITERARY  MISCELLANY. 


An    Unsatisfactory    Stance    -with 
Foster. 


There  are  few  persons  so  entirely  free 
from  superstition,  as  not  to  accept  some  of 
the  marvelous  and  mysterious  phenomena 
of  the  world  as  belonging  to  the  supernat- 
ural. Even,  while  avowing  a  disbelief  in 
the  conjuror's  superhuman  powers,  we  are 
inclined  to  aid  and  encourage  him  in  his  mys- 
tifications, and  secretly  hope  for  a  revelation, 
or  startling  event  that  will  gratify  a  morbid 
desire  for  evidences  of  a  spiritual  existence. 
Astrologers,  second-sight  men,  conjurors, 
spiritualists,  et  id  genus  onine,  are  doubtless, 
to  -a  considerable  extent,  indebted  to  this 
predisposition  of  humanity  for  their  power 
over  the  mind  and  ability  to  practice  their 
deceptions. 

A  few  of  this  class  of  imposters  have  risen, 
it  seems  to  me,  above  the  level  of  their  com- 
peers ;  having  attained  some  standing  among 
intelligent  men,  and  possessing  more  ability, 
and  attaching  to  their  names  more  import- 
ance than  ordinary  imposters  succeed  in 
doing  ;  and  who,  if  not  entirely  convincing  as 
regards  supernatural  power,  have  produced 
such  mysterious  and  inscrutable  events,  that 
the  closest  observers  have  been  not  a  little 
puzzled  to  assign  the  cause  to  any  human 
agency.  I  do  not  think  I  exaggerated  the 
reputation  of  Foster,  the  spiritualist,  when, 
during  his  recent  visit  to  tian  Francisco,  I, 
in  company  with  several  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, took  a  seat  at  his  table,  believing  him 
to  be  of  the  number  of  those  superior  sort  of 
humbugs  described  above.  I  will  say  that 
I  had  no  idea  of  penetrating  any  of  Foster's 
mysteries.  I  rather  desired  to  receive  some 
powerful  and  convincing  evidence,  not  only 
of  another  state  of  existence,  but  also,  that 


communications  might  come  from  its  inhab- 
itants to  us.  I  felt  sure  if  there  had  been 
anything  of  the  common  trickster  about  Fos- 
ter, he  would  never  have  received  the  atten- 
tion he  had  at  the  hands  of  intelligent  men 
who  had  visited  him.  In  this  frame  of 
mind,  as  before  mentioned,  I  attended  a 
stance  in  Foster's  rooms,  in  January  of  this 
year.  I  wish  to  give  a  few  of  the  answers 
to  questions  asked  during  the  evening,  that 
others  may  judge  how  much  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  Foster  is  deserved. 

In  common  with  the  other  members  of 
the  circle  I  had  written  several  questions,  all 
of  which  were  carefully  folded  and  laid  upon 
the  table.  After  answering  a  number  of 
questions  for  the  ladies  in  a  more  or  less 
satisfactory  manner,  Mr.  Foster  took  up  one 
of  mine,  and  after  holding  it  against  his 
forehead  for  a  short  time,  threw  it  across 
the  table  to  me,  simply  saying,  "  Yes."  I 
unfolded  the  paper.  On  it  was  written: 
"  Zelda  C.  Maine;  Do  you  know  why  I 
did  not  answer  your  last  letter  sooner  ?  "  I 
then  asked  Mr.  Foster  to  tell  me  what  the 
cause  was  that  prevented  me  from  writing. 
I  supposed  he  knew  what  was  writen  on  the 
paper,  but  he  did  not,  and  asked  me  to  put 
the  question  to  him  direct.  I  handed  him 
the  question,  and  told  him  to  read  it  for 
himself,  and  then  answer.  He  read  it,  then 
hesitated  a  moment,  and  said:  "You  lost 
her  address  !''  Immediately  after  he  wrote 
the  name — as  he  had  read  it,  though  assum- 
ing to  be  guided  by  the  spirit — "  Zelda  le, 
Maine  !"  In  my  chirography  a  "  C"  looks 
like  "  le,"  hence  his  mistake. 

In  an  instant  my  opinion  of  Foster  had 
changed.  I  saw  in  him,  no  longer  the  pow- 
erful magician  who  puzzled  the  wisest  with 
his  deep,  mysterious  events,  and  occult  div- 
inations, birt  a  common  juggler  and  trickster, 
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an  audacious  guosser,  only  fit  to  deceive 
■women  and  children  upon  whose  tender 
sympathies  he  could  plaj'. 

It  required  an  effort  not  to  laugh  in  the 
man's  face  when  I  heard  his  answer,  which, 
though  a  very  natural  one,  and  might  be 
considered  a  shrewd  guess,  was  the  farthest 
possible  from  the  truth;  while  in  the  name, 
we  had  an  example  of  a  lady  of  more  than 
ordinary  intelligence  during  life,  in  the 
spirit  world,  so  much  confused  by  a  little 
bad  writing  as  not  to  know  her  own  name. 
However,  I  managed  to  look  serious,  and 
when  Foster  said,  "Is  that  correct?"  I 
replied,  "  Very  correct."  I  hope  the  false- 
hood w^ll  be  forgiven,  for  I  was  determined 
to  encourage  the  man  in  his  reckless  guess- 
ing, and  conceal  as  far  as  possible  my  new 
opinions  of  him. 

He  was  evidently  a  little  surprised  at  his 
success;  with  a  keen  glance  at  me  he  said: 
"Don't  hesitate  to  tell  me  if  I  make  a  mis- 
take." I  preferred  not  to  tell  him.  He 
continued  his  examinations  of  the  papers  on 
which  the  questions  were  written,  occasion- 
ally tossing  one  to  some  one  of  ths  party 
with  a  "Yes,"  or  "No."  Sometimes  the 
reply  seemed  satisfactory,  as  often,  how- 
ever, the  gentleman  or  lady  would  say, 
"That  does  not  answer  this  question!" 
Then  Foster  would  investigate  farther,  ex- 
plain, and  guess  again,  and  would  sometimes 
succeed  in  satisfying  the  party,  but  as  often 
would  adroitly  leave  the  subject  and  draw  the 
attention  of  the  whole  party  to  something  else. 
Another  question  was,  "why  have  I  not 
received  the  legacy  you  promised?"  As 
his  divinations  did  not  enable  him  to  read 
the  questions  without  unfolding,  I  opened 
it  and  gave  it  to  him  to  read.  He  would 
not  attempt  to  answer  it.  I  then  asked  if  he 
could  tell  what  the  legacy  was.  He  said  the 
spirit  would  select  it  if  I  would  write  the 
name  among  a  number  of  others.  Among 
a  number  of  things,  ordinarily  left  as  lega- 
cies, I  wrote  the  uncommon  one  of  "ward- 
robe." He  guessed  that  immediately;  when 
informed  that  he  was  mistaken,  he  guessed 
again  and  again,  and  finally  said  she  would 
select  it  if  the  names  were  written  on  sepa- 
rate slips  of  paper.     Doubtless  he  hoped  I 


would  vary  the  names  written  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  him  a  clue,  but  he  was  as  unsuc- 
cessful as  before. 

After  some  time,  hoping,  no  doubt,  to  cre- 
ate some  emotion  and  thereby  have  greater 
influence,  he  asked  me  if  I  had  not  some 
nearer  relatives,  deceased,  than  those  whose 
names  I  had  written,  I  replied  in  theafiirma- 
ative.  He  told  me  some  of  them  were  present 
and  he  would  select  the  name  if  I  would  write 
a  number  of  them.  I  wrote  half  a  dozen,  when 
he  selected  the  name  of  an  infant  brother, 
whose  christian  name  of  Selby  he  probably 
mistook  for  Sally,  or  some  other  feminine 
name,  for  when  asked  to  give  the  relationship 
the  spirit  bore  to  me  in  life,  he  first  selected 
from  the  names  I  had  written:  "Sister," 
then  "  Mother,"  and  finally  after  four  or 
five  eflforts  guessed  correctly.  He  was  equally 
unsuccessful  in  giving  the  disease  of  which 
he  died.  I  wrote  "Cancer"  among  a  nuna- 
ber  of  other  diseases,  and  he  guessed  that  at 
once  because,  being  unusual,  he  felt  sure  it 
must  be  the  one.  "When  informed  it  was 
incorrect  he  continued  guessing  until  all 
were  tried  but  croup,  phthisis,  and  one  or 
two  others  similar;  then  he  felt  a  strange 
sensation  in  his  throat,  a  sort  of  choking  or 
smothering  !  I  told  him  that  was  near, 
enough,  that  would  answer  for  anj'  of  the 
remaining  diseases. 

Still  later  feeling,  perhaps,  that  it  was  well 
to  produce  a  startling  effect,  he  looked  at  me 
solemnly  and  said:  "There  is  a  strange  in- 
fluence around  you,  a  very  peculiar,  power- 
ful influence!"  Can  you  name  or  describe 
it,  I  asked.  "Only  symbolically,"  here- 
plied.  "  I  see  behind  you  a  beautiful  mai- 
den; she  approaches  you;  she  bears  a  lilly  in 
her  hand  and  places  it  in  yours.  Have  you  a 
Lilly  in  the  spirit  land  ?  "  I  had  to  confess 
that  there  was  some  mistake  ;  that  I  was  not 
the  party.  He  then  asked  if  any  one  in  the 
circle  had  a  dead  Lilly;  but  no  one  had,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  little  di- 
version. 

An  example  of  the  manner  in  which  Fos- 
ter can  sometimes  bring  about  a  combina- 
tion that  will  enable  him  to  arrive  at  the 
truth  was  given  during  the  same  evening. 
A  gentleman  wished  an  answer  to  a  ques- 
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tiuri  which  rnunt  l>e  a  certain  riurnlxir. 

Fo»<l<;r,  ftx  ufual,  a^kf.'l  him  U)  wriU?  h«5V- 
cral  riurnheri*  on  a  nh'Mjt  of  pnp«;r,  and  he 
(the  npirit)  would  PM;le'.-t  th<;  right  on*-,.  The 
g';nt)«?m«n  wrotie  t<;n  or  twelve  numl>er»,  hut 
though  he  giieniMxl  several  tirnev,  Foxter 
failed  to  find  the  right  one  ;  an  one  of  llie 
ladien  knew  the  annwer,  Mr.  Footer  acked 
her  U)  write  a  similar  ljf<t,  and  he  would  «e- 
lect  tJie  proper  one.  This  time  he  found  it 
at  once.  A  comparison  of  the  paj)ers, 
afU.'rwardK,  show**]  tliat  tlie  lady  had  not 
written  a  single  number  that  was  on  the 
g<;ntlerruin's  list  except  the  one.  Foster's 
memory  was  probably  gof>d  enough  U*  re- 
member and  hele<;t  the  one  that  was  on 
both. 

I  have  intimated  that  a  part  of  Fost<jr's 
tactics  was  U)  play  upon  the  affections,  and 
seek  thereby  tf>  cjfniro]  the  mind,  and  use 
))is  powerH/*  obtain  a  clue  to  each  answer. 
"We  were  no  sooner  seated  around'tln;  table 
than  he  jiretendfMl  U)  hear  a  raj)— a  noise 
probably  made  by  hi»  l>oot  against  tlie  leg 
of  the  table — turning  U)  one  of  t))e  ladies, 
who  had  lately  lost  a  child — a  fjict  Foster 
had  previously  known — in  a  most  dftlorous 
voice,  designed  to  be  full  of  emotion,  he 
naid,  "  Mrs. — ,  it  is  the  spirit  of  your  little 
boy.  lie  desires  U)  take  your  hand." 
Extending  atthe  same  lime  bis  own,  not  vary 
gpiritual  looking,  paw. 

He  asked  more  than  once  of  some  oTie  of 
the  circle,  "Home  of  your  friends  have  die<3 
a  violent  death,  have  they  not  7  I  think  I 
neo  such  a  Ane."  None  liowcver  happened 
i/j  be  so  unfortunate. 

I  can  assign  no  reason  for  Fost<;r's  lack  of 
success  on  this  particular  evening  ;  or  why 
his  tricks  and  artifices  should  have  hmtn  so 
iiiudi  more  transparent  than  they  have 
usually  bwn  reporUjd  to  be.  There  was  no 
organi/iyl  effort  U>  mislead  him,  no  liope  or 
dexire  that  t)ie  s<;ance  should  result  as  it  did. 
I  have  aln-ady  confessed  that  I  would  have 
pref'irred  somi;  startling  exhibition  of  power, 
or  some  myst<jrious  and  unaccountable  reve- 
liitions,  I  ojnM  not  but  fci-l  a  sense  of  dis- 
ai»poit)tment,  whi<:l)  woul'l  have  been  less 
j>nli)Hbie,  lia'l  J  been  able  to  observe  in 
FosU;r   any   of  the   skill    and    strength    by 


which  he  had  imjx^sed    upon   others. 

After  much  an  exhihirion  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  believing  that  all  evidence  that 
we  have  had  of  apjiarently  supernatural 
events,  arises7as  Frof.  C/^rmak  has  so  well 
expressed  it,  from  "events  viewed  un- 
equally," and  no  evidence  of  such  character 
is  worth  Of^nsJdering,  no  matter  what  the 
t^ie  standing  of  the  witness. 

K.    IJ.  Jf. 


The  Temperance  Movement. 


Tlie  riglit  Uj  pn>ce^^I  against  any  well 
known  abus<;,  or  unjust  or  oppressive  meas- 
ure, or  any  hurtful  arid  dangerout?  evil, 
either  by  revolution  of  force,  or  petitions 
and  popular  meetings,  or  by  crusades,  in 
which  all  means  and  remc^jies  are  brought 
int*;  action,  has  usually  been  aojrded  t<^  the 
masses.  "We  mean  by  that,  it  is  aw;orded 
f^them  generally  in  the  abstract;  in  the  con- 
cri^i,  however,  it  is  quit<j  another  matt<;r,  for 
then  it  is  ofl'?n  the  business,  and  sf>metime« 
the  duty,  of  some  one  U)  oppose  them. 

IJut  it  does  not  follow,  by  any  means,  that 
because  the  privilege  of  i>oj)ular  uprisings  is 
so  cnnplacently  accorded,  that  tliey  are 
more  often  right  or  less  hurtful  than  any 
other  turn  of  the  popular  will.  Since 
the  days  wh<;n  the  IsraeliUjs  moved  in 
a  1>ody  to  overthrow  t)ie  government  of 
Moses,  and  substitute  therefor  the  worship 
of  tlie  goldlen  calves,  the  masses  have  lost 
none  of  their  restlessness  and  desire  for 
change.  And  the  grievances  that  wliole 
nations  have  arisen  to  nidress  are  as  oft<;n 
fanciful  as  r«?al.  It  is  the  habit  of  tliose  who 
join  in  such  popular  commotions  U}  assume 
to  themselves  all  the  rights  and  privileges, 
and  to  look  upon  their  grievances  as  the 
only  ones  worth  nidressing.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  a  much  larger,  though  a  more 
m'xlest  class  in  some  portion  of  the  world, 
is  V)  be  grievously  wrongevl  by  the  revolu- 
ti«n,  but  the  revolutionist  is  not  d<'U;rred  by 
any  scruples  arising  from  such  cause.  The 
riglits  of  tlie  lieatlien  are  not  c<>nsull<yl  if  a 
si'puldire  is  being  defiled,  Millionh  of  com- 
mon men  may  die  if  a  demagogue  wishes  V) 
diuMgi;   the    f;rm    of   government.      These 
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things  never  deter  the  true  revolutionist. 
He  has  so  magnified  the  importance  of  his 
movement  that  the  whole  race  might  be  sac- 
rificed, and  the  offering  seem  small  enough 
so  he  gained  his  purpose.  These  reflec- 
tions have  been  called  up  by  the  present 
popular  commotion  in  our  own  land,  and 
naturally  wo  have  inquired  what  is  all  this 
for  ?  We  have  been  pointeii  to  King  Alco- 
hol and  his  victims.  But  we  did  not  need 
all  this  to  tell  us  of  the  thousands  of  men 
who  have  fellen  before  this  merciless  con- 
queror. "We  know  already  of  the  pauper- 
ism and  crime  that  follows  in  his  train, 
of  the  squalor  and  misery,  the  destitution, 
and  the  debauchery,  and  the  rags,  and  the 
filth,  and  the  horrible  depravity  of  his 
votaries.  Who  would  not  rejoice  to  see  an 
end  of  all  this.  Good  men  and  women  have 
labored  fbr  years  to  check  the  mvirky  tide, 
but  to  little  purpose.  TTe  want  to  ask,  then, 
w^hat  does  the  new  movement  promise  ?  If 
the  good,  and  true,  and  earnest,  and  wise 
pei.iple  of  the  country,  iu  every  class  of 
society  are  unittnl,  some  gocni  will  certainly 
be  done.  But  we  are  fearful  this  movement 
is  only  led  on  by  the  prv.>fossiorial  revolution- 
ists, and  that  its  results,  provided  there  are 
any,  will  be  only  a  temporary  check.  Besides 
we  believe  the  policy  pursued  a  bad  one. 
Liquor  dealers  may  be  honest,  law-abiding 
men.  They  are  licenseil  and  protected  by 
law.  No  class  of  people  have  a  right  to 
make  any  personal  demonstration  against 
them,  until  public  opinion  has  pwnounced 
them  outlaws.  As  it  is,  they  are  patron- 
ized by  one  half  of  the  adult  population,  and 
carry  on  a  business,  openly,  that  none 
of  our  laws  pronounce  a  crime.  "We  repeat, 
any  such  movement  as  the  present  one 
against  liquor  dealers,  is  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent. 

A  law  that  makes  the  perfonnance  of  an 
act  a  crime,  and  provides  the  punishment 
therefor,  may  prevent  such  performance  ; 
that,  then,  would  stop  liquor-4?//j>^jir ;  but  a 
law  that  only  seeks  to  deprive  men  of  the 
opportunities  of  indulgence,  does  not  reform 
them,  and  rarely  lessens  the  grievance  in 
question.  How,  then,  about  liquor-<?rm^- 
ing  f    The  writer  happened  to  be  a  resident 


of  one  of  the  Eastern  States  during  a  few 
months  of  the  operation  of  what  is  known  as 
the  ilaine  Law — a  stringent  prv>hibitory 
law — and  can  testify  that  the  consumption 
of  liquor  was  not  diminished,  while  the 
eflbrts  to  obtain  it,  the  appearance  of  perse- 
cution, and  the  newly  acquirtxl  zeal  of  the 
enemies  of  the  law,  gave  a  popularity  and  in- 
fluence to  the  anti-temperance  men  that 
they  never  had  before  ;  a  very  dangen^>us 
condition  of  society  for  young  men.  Ko- 
forms  commenced  at  such  times  aro  short 
lived,  and  generally  the  last  state,  on  ac- 
count of  the  reaction  from  a  high  state  of 
excitement,  is  worse  than  the  first.  If  the 
drunkard  is  to  be  reclaimed,  and  the  tipler 
warned — and  surely  these  are  the  objects  of 
all  temperance  movements — let  all  men  and 
women  bring  their  power  to  bear  on  them, 
without  wasting  it  on  the  liquor  dealer. 
If  drunkenness  is  a  moral  crime,  it  will  not 
cease  or  even  diminish  by  any  popular  com- 
motion, the  bad  passions  of  men  must  first 
be  changed  ;  though  some  men  are  so  far 
gone  in  wickedness  that  drunkenness  seems 
a  virtue,  and  any  reformative  power  that  took 
the  sins  of  men  as  catalogued,  according  to 
the  enormity,  would  scarcely  get  to  drunk- 
enness in  one  lifetime. 

If  drunkenness  is  a  crime  against  the  law, 
let  the  law  provide  its  pimishment.  If  it  is, 
as  we  believe,  a  social  offense — a  crime 
against  society — let  society  deal  with  it.  If 
society  were  pure  enough  to  drive  the  drunk- 
ard froni  its  folds,  there  would  be  one 
mighty  stride  in  temperance  reform  such  as 
no  one  ever  saw.  Then,  dear  ladies,  if  you 
cannot  do  this,  you  are  not  ready  flir  the 
revolution.  CJo  back  and  set  your  houses  in 
order,  biung  all  your  efforts  to  bear  upon  the 
thousand  evils  and  vices  ^f  society  which 
now  lie  within  your  scope  and  demand  your 
attention  ;  by  and  by,  when  society  is  better, 
and  you  have  won  the  right  to  bo  revolu- 
tionists by  a  victory  over  vice  in  your  own 
household,  we  will  all  follow  your  banner 
in  the  crusade  against  King  Alcohol. 
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Something  Better. 
[Extract  from  a  Letter  to  a  Young  Lady.] 


******** 
Yes,  I,  together  with  all  my  race,  have 
felt  an  inward  longing  for  "  something  bet- 
ter "  than  I  have  known,  and  have  pursued 
that  intangible  something  many  a  weary 
day  with  bleeding  feet  and  hungry  soul, 
finding  it  not,  but  discovering  at  last  that 
'twas  all  a  mirage,  an  illusion  that  drew  me 
away  from  the  true  happiness  within  my 
grasp.  I  have  found,  too,  that  the  whole 
human  family  are  prone  to  search  in  far  off 
and  out  of  the  way  places  for  the  "  some- 
thing better,"  while  allthat  is  really  good— 
the  true  happiness — is  neglected  nigh  us. 
This  fruitless  search,  this  inward  longing,  is 
too  often  continued  until  peace  and  content- 
ment is  lost  to  us  forever.  It  has  been  so 
with  me,  and  so  I  opine  it  has  been,  and 
will  be,  with  many  a  mortal  while  time 
lasts. 

How  shall  I  make  plain  what  I  mean? 
Maud  MuUer  had  an  unutterable  longing 
for  ' '  something  better,"  so  her  wanton  eyes 
dwelt  fondly,  on  an  acquaintance  of  a  mo- 
ment a  quick  born,  intangible  attraction,  as 
morbid  as  it  was  useless,  and  she  stood  there, 
neglectful  of  all  around,  until — 

"  The  rain  on  the  unraked  clover  fell! " 
As  with  Maud,  so  with  us  all .  The  fields 
where  we  labor,  though  enriched  with  God's 
best  gifts,  filled  with  delicious  odors,  in  our 
hands  the  implements  of  labor,  happiness 
within  our  grasp,  love  waiting  for  us,  joy- 
ous, life-giving  incense  borne  upon  every 
breeze,  do  not  satisfy  us.  The  truant  heart 
discards  all,  the  field's  narrow  bounds  will 
not  hold  us,  th6  red-tipped  clover  has  no 
charms  for  us,  the  fountains  of  pure  water 
may  slake  the  thirst  of  other  wayfarers,  but 
we  are  athirst  for  other  draughts ;  away 
beyond,  our  ears  catch  the  notes  of  more 
entrancing  music  than — 

"  Low  of  kine  and  song  of  birds." 
There  are  wafted  to  us   more   intoxicating 
odors  than  the  perfume  of  wild  flowers  and 
the  clover's  breath.     We  listen  and  we  long 
until  the  dark  clouds  lower  around  us  and 


the  rain  falls  upon  our  unfinished  work,  and 
j-outh's  innocent  life  is  ended. 

I  can  never  think  of  the  unhappy  scene 
the  poet  has  called  up  of  Maud  Muller  in 
her  miserable  home  with  her  husband  : 

"  Dozing  o'er  pipe  and  mug," 
but  I  think  how  happy  she  "  might  have 
been  "  if  she  had  never  had  the  longing  for 
Ihe  amorous  Judge,  and  how,  perhaps,  that 
eternal  longing  made  her  unfit  for  a  com- 
panionship that  otherwise  might  have  been 
full  of  joy  ;  but  she  longed  for  something 
better  and  he  sought  solace  in  pipe  and  mug. 

Would  her  misery,  think  you,  have  been 
any  less  complete  if  she  had  had  her  long- 
ing? 

Feeling  this  way,  do  you  wonder  that  I 
consider  restlessness,  longing,  wishing  for 
something  better,  illusions  and  snares  that 
forever  make  the  burdens  we  bear  tenfold 
heavier?  We  limp  along,  foot-sore,  hag- 
gard, weary,  vainly  hoping  for  impossible 
things,  foolishly  imagining  there  is  some- 
thing better  in  us  that  must  bear  fruit. 
We  believe  we  show  our  superior  natures  by 
our  intense  longings  for  something  better, 
while,  in  truth,  'tis  only  a  remonstrance  of 
a  soul  that  feels  its  work  is  left  undone,  of  a 
life  that  has  chased  a  shadow  and  left  the 
reality  uncared  for.  Who  can  wonder  that 
outraged  nature  cries  aloud  at  every  step. 
We  all  know  that  after  a  time  we  get  too 
far  to  go  back  and  take  up  the  burden,  or, 
if  we  attempt  it,  there  is  so  much  pain  and 
suffering  that  we  long  for  death  as  a  relief 
ft'Om  our  anguish  :  and  the  tomb  closes  over 
the  dead  hope  and  the  poor  mistaken  mor- 
tal that  bore  it. 

Think  you  that — 

"  In  tho  hereafter  angels  may 

Roll  tho  stone  from  its  grave  away?  " 

Perhaps  so,  but  it  will  not  be  to  grant  the 
morbid  desires  of  Maud,  or  you,  or  me  for  b 
something  we  should  never  have  had,  but  to 
let  us  go  back  and  commence  our  work  again 
in  the  fields  of  unraked  clover,  cured  of  its 
blight  and  mildew  by  a  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness, who,  in  pity  for  our  mistakes,  will  give 
us  one  more  trial.        ***** 
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Too  Much  Praise. 


A  very  marked  example  of  the  gushing 
nature  of  San  Francisco  people  has  been 
given  during  the  past  month,  in  Miss  Neil- 
son's  engagement  at  the  California  Theatre, 
This  actress,  quite  a  pleasing  one  indeed, 
rather  pretty,  with  perhaps  a  little  genius,  a 
magnificent  wardrobe  and  the  rendition  of 
some  girlish  parts,  for  which  she  is  admira- 
bly fitted,  has  made  such  a  conquest  of  our 
people,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  as  no  other 
Star  has  done  for  a  long  time.  We  will 
not  chronicle  here — both  for  our  own  pride's 
sake  and  for  the  sake  of  theatre-going  peo- 
ple, who  will  soon  be  so  anxious  to  forget 
it — to  what  extravagant  lengths  we  have 
gone  to  do  her  honor.  Yet,  we  have  heard 
but  one  expression  from  intelligent  men 
about  her — a  feeling  of  disappointment,  a 
lack  of  enthusiasm.  Por  a  wonder,  the  la- 
dies have  been  lavish  in  their  praises  of  her 


beauty.  A  miserable  old  cynic  of  a  bache- 
lor in  our  office  says,  "  no  better  evidence 
is  wanted  that  Miss  Neilson's  beauty  is 
about  mediocrity."  Miss  Neilson  may  thank 
the  daily  press  for  a  great  deal  of  her  suc- 
cess. From  the  first  they  have,  in  their  no- 
tices of  her,  dealt  in  fulsome  praise,  instead 
of  criticism,  and  thus  the  ignorant  have 
been  misled  in  regard  to  her  merits.  The 
one  redeeming  trait  in  all  the  audiences, 
has  been  a  due  appreciation  of  the  really 
fine  acting  of  Mrs.  Judah,  and  Messrs.  Hill 
and  Edwards.  The  intelligent  portion  of 
the  audience  often  forgot  the  Star  in  their  ad- 
miration of  Mercutio  and  Claude  Melnotte 
(Hill),  Gen.  Damas  (Edwards),  and  the  nurse 
and  widow  Melnotte  (Mrs.  Judah).  How 
perfectly  ridiculous,  then,  is  the  assertion, 
that  the  "support"  were  of  "but  little 
more  interest  to  the  audience,  than  if  they 
were  lay  figures." 


The  Answer. 


Only  the  love  of  a  sister  ;  only  the  trust  of  a  friend — 

Your  faith  to  another  is  plighted  ;  you'll  keep  it  unto  the  end  ! 
This  is  the  answer  you  give  me  ;  this  the  Lazarus  crumb 

That  falls  from  the  sumptuous  table,  to  one  who  is  stricken  and  dumb. 
I  know  thfe  love  of  a  sister,  like  gleams  through  the  Heavenly  gate. 

Gladdens  the  life  of  a  brother,  and  softens  the  mockings  of  fate  ; 
But  I,  through' the  half  open  portal,  saw  a  star  brighter  than  day, 

And  prayed,  with  the  prayer  of  a  mortal,  to  win  it  and  wear  it  for  aye. 
The  answer  that  came  to  my  pleading,  though  soft  as  the  sigh  of  a  dove. 

Left  blasted  and  bruised  and  bleeding,  a  heart  that  had  yielded  to  love. 
"  Only  the  love  of  a  sister  ;  only  the  trust  of  a  friend — 

My  faith  to  another  is  plighted  ;  I'll  keep  it  unto  the  end." 
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FINANCE   AND  TRADE. 


Our  National  Currency. 


The  somewhat  homely  adage  that:  "  The 
Doctors  differ,"  was  never  more  fully  ex- 
emplified than  in  the  matter  of  the  National 
currency.  Every  variety  from  the  wildest 
schemes  of  paper  inflation  down  to  the  most 
conservative,  hard-money  doctrine,  can  be 
found  among  the  fiscal  doctors  who  oflfer 
learned  opinions  upon  the  country's  mone- 
tary system. 

To  the  novice  it  would  seem  but  a  light 
matter  to  him  who  has  devoted  years  of 
study  to  this  question,  who  has  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past,  the  present  condition,  and 
prospective  bearing  of  the  diflTerent  mone- 
tary schemes  before  him,  to  organize,  out  of 
the  materials  within  his  grasp,  a  practical 
and  comprehensive  scheme,  that  would  best 
serve  the  interest  of  the  whole  country  and 
carry  with  it  the  convincing  proofs  of  its 
superiority.  But  there  is  no  better  prospect 
of  any  such  result  being  reached  than  that 
the  vexed  question  of  the  Trinity  might  be 
settled  in  the  same  way,  or  that  debating 
societies  will  arrive  at  the  definite  relative 
merits  of  George  Washington  and  Chris- 
topher Columbus.  The  principal  troubles 
in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  adjustment  arc, 
first,  the  very  diversified  interests  which  are 
to  be  considered,  including  the  importers 
and  manufacturers  of  the  East,  the  produ- 
cers and  exporters  of  the  South  and  West 
and  the  mining  interests  scattered  through- 
out the  country,  especially  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Even  though  the  interest  be  not  so 
widely  diflferent,  there  are  so  many  intricate 
things  in  financial  questions,  so  many  de- 
lusions, so  many  false  and  delusive  phases 
in  its  workings  that  no  section  is  ever  quite 
certain  what  is  really  best  for  it,  and  not 


until  years  have  dispelled  the  delusions, 
pricked  the  bubbles  and  developed  the  re- 
sults of  the  schemes,  can  any  correct 
opinions  be  formed.  Society  has,  mean- 
time, undergone  so  many  changes  that  those 
who  witness  the  disasters  or  benefits  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  financial  scheme,  do  not  re- 
member the  diverse  opinions  entertained  at 
its  inception.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  no  exact  precedent  to  guide  us,  there  is 
the  additional  fact  that  we  cannot  rely  upon 
the  records  of  financial  schemes.  In  a  cen- 
tury from  this  time,  or  even  in  half  the 
time,  sages  discussing  the  question  of  our 
present  monetary  system  may  hold  exactly 
opposite  opinions  with  regard  to  it;  and,  in 
support  of  these  positions,  may  cite  on  eith- 
er side,  many  apparently  indisputable  facts 
in  addition  to  the  recorded  opinions  of  the 
ablest  financiers.  In  view  of  these  facts  no 
precedent  can  be  relied  upon,  for  the  ques- 
tion is  too  vast,  as  well_as  too  subtle  and 
deep,  for  any  mind  to  grasp,  even  while  liv- 
ing in  the  midst  of  financial  discussions  and 
viewing  for  himself  the  results.  Mankind 
will  forever  be  as  ignorant  of  the  work- 
ings of  their  own  schemes,  as  uncertain  as 
to  the  causes  of  the  disasters,  panic,  and 
monetary  fluctuations,  as  of  any  of  the  nat- 
ural pheijomena  of  the  universe  ;  he  may 
assign  reasons,  explain  causes,  give  names 
to  the  results,  and  even  understand  some- 
thing of  the  direct  influences,  but  behind  it 
all  are  forces  and  causes  that  he  can  never 
know  or  guard  against,  the  grandiloquent 
assertions  of  financiers  to  the  contrary. 

Suppose,  out  of  the  world's  experience,  a 
man  could  be  found  able  to  work  out  the  prob- 
lem of  a  sound  scheme  of  National  finance, 
where  could  the  constituency  be  found  that 
would  recognize  and  appreciate  his  labors, 
unless  the  true  theory  should  happen  to  coin- 
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cide  with  the  prevailing  opinion  of  that  par- 
ticular section,  or  seem,  atleast,  to  agree  with 
the  speculative  spirit  predominant  there. 
"Whatan  avalancheofdenunciation  and  abuse 
such  a  man  would  receive  from  his  brother 
experts  who  arrived  at  different  conclu- 
sions. 

At  this  time  the  currency  of  the  country 
is  about  as  follows  :  Legal  tender  notes, 
limited  by  law  to  $400,000,000  circulation, 
but  with  $50,000,000  more  held  in  reserve  ; 
forty  or  fifty  millions  fractional  currency, 
and  a  National  bank  circulation  of  $354,- 
000,000  in  all  about  $800,000,000.  To  be 
exact : 

Legal  tender  limit    («50,000,000  in  re- 
serve)  $450,000,000 

Total  Bank  circulation 354,000,000 

Estimated  Fractional  Currency 45,0(K),000 

849,000,000 
Less  amount  held  in  reserve 50,000,000 

Total  Circulation $799,000,000 

Under  the  Act  of  April  12th,  1866,  Secre- 
tary McCuUoch  reduced  the  circulation  of 
legal  tender  notes,  $44,000,000,  thus  bring- 
ing it  down  to  $356,000,000.  Since  that 
time  there  has  always  been  a  question  as  to 
the  real  status,  of  that  $44,000,000.  Were 
the  notes  dead,  or  were  they  simply  held  in 
abeyance  ?  Secretary  Richardson  held  to 
the  latter  view,  contending  that  the  author- 
ized circulation  had  not  been  reduced,  but 
was  still  four  hundred  millions,  and  that  the 
forty-four  millions  might  be  returned  to  cir- 
culation. As  an  earnest  of  his  faith  in  this 
respect  he  re-issued  twenty-seven  millions 
of  the  amount,  and  claimed  the  right  to  do 
likewise  with  the  remaining  seventeen'  mil- 
lions. The  lower  itouse  of  Congress  has 
just  passed  a  Bill,  virtually  indorsing  this 
view  of  the  Secretary,  by  again  fixing  the 
limit  of  greenback  circulation  at  $400,000,- 
000.  If  the  Bill  becomes  a  law,  we  are  again 
upon  the  old  footing,  with  about  $800,000, 000 
paper  circulation.  The  success  of  the  mea- 
sure, in  Congress,  is  considered  a  triumph 
for  the  inflationists.  Mr.  Dawes  and  many 
able  men  labored  hard  to  fix  the  limit  at 
$356,000,000,  but  without  avail.  Both 
Houses  of  Congress  are  now  spending  day 


after  day  in  the  discussion  of  the  grave  ques- 
tions of  the  country's  finance.  Various  are 
the  opinions  of  the  great  upon  this  subject. 
Senator  Boutwell  is  satisfied  with  the  cur- 
rency as  it  is.  Messrs.  Morton,  Logan,  and 
others  favor  an  increase.  While  Messrs. 
Schurz,  Sherman,  Morrill,  Howe,  and  Fen- 
ten,  diflTering  widely  as  to  details,  are  all  in 
favor  of  contraction,  so,  likewise,  was  the 
lamented  Sumner  during  his  life.  But  it  is 
out  of  Congress  that  the  chief  battle  of 
argument  is  going  on.  No  newspaper, 
however  humble,  but  affects  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  question  in  controversy,  and  the 
most  benighted  ignorance  is  most  apt  to  lay 
down  plans  for  final  settlement !  One  o£ 
the  daily  newspapers  of  this  city,  a  few  days 
since,  with  a  pompous  air  proposed  to  give 
a  remedy  for  all  financial  ills,  and  went  on 
to  give  its  readers  a  re-hash  of  the  old  prop- 
osition, to  contract  the  circulation  by  re- 
taining the  notes  in  the  Treasui-y,  and 
supplying  the  deficiency  by  a  free  banking 
law.  Many  suggestions,  though  offered  with 
great  gravity,  as  if  entirely  original,  have 
quite  as  musty  an  odor  as  this. 

We  believe  few,  if  any,  of  the  disputants 
question  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  is- 
suing the  greenbacks  for  war  purposes,  and 
few  disapprove  the  plan  of  making  them  le- 
gal tenders,  but  the  question  of  amounts, 
and  of  the  National  Bank  circulation,  and 
the  enforced  circulation  in  time  of  peace, 
are  matters  upon  which  the  financiers  differ 
widely.  There  are  those  who  seem  to  desire 
no  limit  to  the  circulation.  One  section  of 
the  country,  especially,  seems  never  to  have 
enough — its  people  are  constantly  clamoring 
for  more.  A  "wheat  crop  is  to  be  moved," 
or  money  is  scarce  at  "seeding  time,"  or 
some  other  cause  requires  an  increase  of 
money.  The  citizens  of  that  region  seem 
to  regard  an  additional  issue  of  greenbacks 
in  the  same  way  as  showers  of  rain  ft-om 
Heaven,  and  seem  to  think  that  a  money 
shower  will  fall  as  impartially  upon  the  just 
and  the  unjust  as  the  rain  falls  upon  the 
parched  earth.  At  any  rate  the  Govern- 
ment is  constantly  besieged  with  petitions 
for  increase  of  greenbacks. 

An  other  portion  of  our  people  believes  the 
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issue  is  now  much  too  great,  and  claims, 
learnedly,  that  paper  circulation  should  nev- 
er exceed  the  coin  and  bullion  of  the  coun- 
try. Others  still  lay  it  down  as  a  truth  that 
ten  dollars  per  capita  is  the  due  proportion 
of  currency  circulation.  Many  are  opposed 
to  paper  money  of  all  kinds,  and  believe  the 
plan  used  in  Texas  and  California  of  using 
gold  and  silver  coin  only  for  money,  to  be 
the  only  true  financial  basis.  Many  clamor 
for  a  speedy  return  to  specie  payment  ; 
others  are  horrified  at  any  plan  that  threat- 
ens contraction.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
no  other  paper  currency  should  be  used  but 
the  gold  notes,  or  receipts  for  gold,  issued  by 
the  Government  to  all  who  are  disposed  to 
deposit  gold  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States :  These  are  a  few  of  the  views  enter- 
tained by  the  leading  financiers.  We  have 
only  space  left  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon 
the  uncertainty  of  paper  currency.  Its  most 
enthusiastic  admirers  will  not  deny  that  our 
volume  of  currency  is  liable  to  vary  in  value 
in  a  single  day,  many  millions.  What  will 
it  avail  the  West,  if  the  Secretary  issue  ten 
millions  of  dollars  in  currency,  to  '•  move 
the  wheat  crops, "  and  the  same  day,  gold 
advances  one  and  one  quarter  per  cent.? 
The  value  of  paper  money  in  circulation 
remains  unchanged!  the  wheat  which  is 
ruled  by  gold  prices  being  an  article  of  ex- 
port, is  not  changed,  for  the  greenbacks  that 
the  dealer  has  to  ofler  have  lost  a  portion  of 
their  purchasing  power.  It  should  be  taken 
into  account,  also,  that  the  holders  of  the 
eight  hundred  millions  have  lost  ten  mil- 
lions by  this  futile  effort  to  benefit  a  class 
that  mistook  their  needs.  Again,  no  one 
will  deny  that  with  an  inflated  currency  dis- 
astrous panics  are  liable  to  occur  at  any 
time.  England  with  her  vast  experience, 
has  more  than  once  been  the  theatre  of  vast 
financial  convulsions.  Our  own  experience 
in  this  line  might  go  for  something,  espe- 
cially as  it  has  lately  been  demonstrated 
that  our  present  currency  is  no  better  in  this 
respect  than  its  predecessors.  Then,  if  we 
are  to  be  free  from  these  disasters,  we  must 
have  a  more  secure  foundation  for  a  banking 
system  than  the  twenty-three  per  cent,  re- 
serve that  our  National  Banks  were  found 


to  have.  One  simple  fact  is  often  forgotten, 
were  all  the  paper  money  removed  from  cir- 
culation, the  gold,  which  is  now  driven  out, 
would  come  in  to  take  its  place,  at  least  the 
quantity  really  required  ;  for  if  left  to  itself, 
gold,  the  real  currency,  will  regulate  itself 
among  nations  by  the  same  law  of  industry 
and  trade  that  it  does  among  individuals. 
Many  believe,  and  we  agree  with  them,  that 
if  every  particle  of  paper  money  was  re- 
moved from  circulation,  with  the  added  in- 
dustry and  economy,  and  removal  of  the 
mania  of  speculation,  in  ten  years  our  coun- 
try would  be  on  such  a  high  road  to  pros- 
perity as  it  never  can  reach  with  its  present 
inflated  currency. 


Australia. 

[From  our  own  correspondent.] 


Melbourne,  February,  1874. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  I  could  not 
supply  you  with  a  more  valuable  or  more 
acceptable  piece  of  information,  than  the 
quantity  of  gold  raised  in  all  these  colonies 
from  the  first,  with  the  amount  converted  at 
the  Sidney  and  Melbourne  mints  into  coin. 
The  want  of  definite  information  on  this 
point,  is  much  felt  in  England,  and  no 
doubt  also  with  you,  and  few  have  either 
the  time  or  the  courage  to  look  it  up.  This 
has  rather  been  forced  upon  me,  and  I  give 
you  the  result  of  my  labors  in  this  most  con- 
densed form. 

Our  gold  field  discoveries  do  not  date  back 
quite  so  far  as  yours.  You  began  to  export 
gold  in  1845  ;  we,  in  1851  ;  that  is  to  say, 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  ;  Queens- 
land and  New  Zealand,  a  little  later.  Such 
have  been  the  results  : 

Qold  Export  from  the   Australian    Colonies 

from  1851  to  1873,  each  year  inclusive. 

Year.    Victoria.  N.  S.  Wales.  Queensl'd.   N.  Zeal'd. 

£                   £  £                   £ 

1851 4:i8.777         405,336    

1852 8,7130.579      2,(iOO,94<5    

1853 Il,0!t0,<i43      1,751,172    

1&54 9,214,003         773,209    

1855 11.070.270        209.250    

1856 11,943,458         i:«,007     

18.57 10,987.591        98:5,ajO    40.442 

18.58 10,107,8;W         994,iW0    52,443 

1859 9,122.037      1.098,078    28,427 
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Year.  Victoria.  N.S.Wales.  Queensl'd.  N.  Zeal'd 

£  £  £  £, 

18«0 8.024,8(50  1,87(5,049    17,.585 

ISfil 7,8;59,7.58  l,890,-;i08    752,(557 

18(52 6,(585,102  2,715,037     1,591,389 

18(53 (5,520,057  2,3(51,949  30.000  2,431,723 

18(54 6,20'5,2:?r  2.952,471     1,857,847 

18(55 0,190,317  2,047,6(58     2,22*5,474 

1800 5,909,987  2,924,891  81,111  2,844,517 

18(57 5.738,993  2,584,0i4  170,090  2,700,275 

1808..;...  7,^3,197  1,895,929  429,907  2,504,32(5 

18(59 1,804,179  2,489,145  451,352  2,302,995 

1870 0,119,782  l,5a5,730  a51,412  2,157,.585 

1871 0,590,902  2,074,937  504,870  2,788,308 

1872 .5,197 ,:540  2,110,299    1,730,992 

No  account,  it  will  be  observed,  is  taken 
in  the  foregoing  of  any  export  of  gold  from 
South  Australia  or  Tasmania,  the  quantity 
raised  there  beirig  so  small  as  not  to  require 
separate  notice,  or  in  any  way  to  affect  the 
general  result.  With  regard  to  Queens- 
land, also,  it  should  be  observed,  that  some 
gold  was  raised  there  before  1863,  the  earli- 
est date  at  which  any  is  set  down  in  the  of- 
ficial statistical  tables  of  that  Colony,  and 
that  no  return  for  1872  has  yet  been  received. 
For  the  colonies  generally,  we  have  no  com- 
plete returns  up  to  the  end  of  1873,  but  only 
to  the  end  of  1872,  and  I  have,  therefore, 
thought  it  better  not  ta  make  the  additions 
at  the  foot  of  this  table,  but  to  construct 
another,  in  which  the  yield  for  1873  might 
be  assumed,  and  the  whole  export  from  1851 
to  1873  be  seen  at  a  glance  : 
Estimate  of  gold  produced  in  and  exported 
from  the  Australian  Colonies  from  1851  to 
1873,  both  years  inclusive,  chiefly  drawn 
from  official  sources. 

Country.  Value. 

Victoria,  1851  to  1872 £1'58,149,305 

New  South  Wale.s,  1851  to  1872 40,005,823 

New  Zealand,  1857  to  18(52,  say 20,090,000 

Queensland,  18(53  to  1872,  say 2,000,000 

Add  at  the  rate  for  1873  for  the  whole 

of  the  colonies  as  per  1871,  say 11,000,000 


Total  yield  and  export £247,1.55,128 

Say  £240,000,000  to  £250,000,000  for  the 
twenty-two  to  twenty-two  and  a  half  years, 
and  that  would  amount  to  about  £11,000,000 
to  £11,250,000  a  year.  Nor  is  that  far  from 
the  average  of  the  export  of  gold  from  these 
colonies  year  by  year  from  the  first,  as  will 
be  seen  in  reference  to  the  former  of  the 
foregoing  tables.     Start  from  1852,  the  first 


complete  year,  and  it  was  then  £8,700,579, 
for  Victoria,  and  £2,600,946  for  New  South 
Wales,  and  £11,361,525  in  all.  In  1861, 
it  was  £7,869,758  for  Victoria,  £1,890,908 
for  New  South  Wales,  and  £752,657  for 
New  Zealand,  which  amounts  to  £10,513,- 
323.  Again,  turn  to  1871,  the  end  of  the 
next  decade,  and  we  have  £6,590,962  for 
Victoria,  £2,074,937  for  New  South  Wales, 
?564,876  for  Queensland,  and  £2,788,368 
for  New  Zealand,  which  is  $11,959,143, 
the  greatest  amount  raised  and  exported  at 
one  or  other  of  the  three  periods.  True,  the 
yield  and  export  went  down  to  between 
£9,000,000  and  £10,000,000  in  1872,  but 
that  was  an  exceptional  year,  both  in  Vic- 
toria and  New  Zealand,  from  which  a  rally 
in  the  returns  last  year  may,  we  think,  be 
expected,  when  the  complete  returns  for 
that  year  are  published. 

But  the  facts  are  now  before  you,  so  far 
as  the  returns  enable  me  to  present  them, 
and  you  must  judge  for  yourself.  I  do  not 
stop  to  echo  them,  not  had  I  time  and  space 
should  I  be  disposed  to  do  so.  Your  coun- 
try and  ours  are  so  similar  in  many  respects 
as  gold-producing  countries,  that  I  thought 
you  might  like  to  compare  notes,  and  the 
materials  for  that  purpose  are  supplied  to 
your  hand,  with  regard  to  the  coinage  of 
the  two  countries  ours  does  not  at  all  com- 
pare with  yours.  The  British  Government 
has  always  been  very  jealous  of  conceding 
the  privilege  of  coining  to  her  colonies,  and 
it  was  not  until  1855  that  any  Mint  was  es- 
tablished in  the  Australian  Colonies.  ■  Syd- 
ney was  the  spot  chosen  for  this,  and  the 
following  is  an  account  of  the  gold  dust  and 
bullion  received  for  coinage  at  the  Sydney 
Mint  from  1855  to  1871,  both  years  in- 
clusive : 

Oold  Dust  and  Bullioji  Received  for  Coinage. 

Value  at 

Weight,  £3.173.  lOi^d. 

Year.                                            ounces,  per  ounce. 

ia55 217,.584  871,-300 

18.50 2.39,491  939,776 

1857 223,215  879,181 

1858 .342,540  1,332,034 

ia59 :....     358,127  1,.380,402 

1860 470,4(54  1,82.3,037 

1801 477,007  1,803,032 

1802 690,311  2,700,452 
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Value  at 
Weight,    £:!.17s.  lO^d. 
Year.  ounce?,    per  ounce. 

18iW W3,:i32  l,!>08,.i2(; 

ISSi 728,019  2,878,3!t8 

181)5 5!l8,()0!i  2,351,402 

18!)() 739,3*2  2,9;r),92;J 

18  >7 029,721  2,.501,3(J8 

18  iS C05,80o  2,359,525 

18)9 34'),003  1,323,487 

1870 317,527  1,218,730 

1871 778,U27  2,887,601 

Totals 8,262,357     £32,155,382 

Throughout,  the  banks  have  labored  hard 
to  get  all  the  gold  they  could  for  export  and 
remittance,  even  when  this  was  not  de- 
manded, for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
rates  of  exchange  between  Great  Britain 
and  Australia,  but  because  it  afforded  them 
an  opportunity  of  buying  gold  at  a  low  rate 
here  and  selling  it  at  a  higher  one  in  Lon- 
don. That  accounts  for  the  coinage  being 
so  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
gold  raised  and  exported,  and  it  i»  to  be  at- 
tributed in  no  small  degree  to  the  Mint 
charges  for  coinage  having  in  the  past  been 
considered  too  high,  say,  3d.  to  4d.  per 
ounce,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  parcel. 
But  that  will  right  itself  in  time,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  the  gold  will  then  pass  through 
the  mints.  "Where  the  gold  coined  came 
from  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : 

Quantity,  Value, 

Country.                               ounces.  £ 

New  South  Wales 4,649,8(32  17,87.5,172 

Victoria l,40(v«0  .5,783,6.57 

New  Zealand 1,611,471  6,384,088 

Queensland 555,744  1,964,497 

Tasmania 3,292  12,507 

California 2,242  8,225 

British  Columbia 218  7.59 

Now  Caledonia 3.5:J  1,316 

Coin 32,789  12.5,1.56 

Totals 8,262,;»7        32,1.55,.382 

The  Sydney  Mint  has  long  been  a  self- 
supporting  establishment,  but  it  owes,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  a  great 
part  of  its  success  in  that  respect  to  the  use 
that  has  been  made  of  it  by  the  other  col- 
onies, Victoria  and  New  Zealand,  in  par- 
ticular. Its  total  receipts,  from  all  sources, 
from  1855  to  1871.  amounted  to  .£327,663, 
its  revenue  for  the  last  of  these  years  being 
£18,887.     But  that  will  probably  be  much 


interfered  with  now  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Melbourne  Mint,  which  was  opened  in 
1872,  and  has  attracted  as  much  gold  to  it,  or 
very  nearly  so,  during  the  last  two  years, 
as  the  Sydney  Mint  did  during  the  two  first 
years  of  its  existence.  With  the  working 
of  the  Melbourne  Mint,  however,  I  must 
deal  much  more  summarily  than  I  did  with 
the  Sydney  Mint  : 

MELBOURNE   MINT. 
Gold  Received  for   Coinage,  1872  and  1873. 

Weight,  Value, 
Years.                                          ounces.  £ 

1872 190,738  764,917 

1873 221,870  887,126 


Totals 412,608    £1,6.52,043 

The  great  bulk  of  this  gold  was  Victorian 
gold.  But  New  Zealand  contributed  a  fair 
share.  New  South  Wales  scarcely  ^ny. 
Yet  the  Melbourne  Mint  has  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  being  self-supporting.  It  would,  in 
fact,  be  so  now,  if  it  only  reduced  its  mint 
charges  from  3d.  and  5d.  per  ounce  to  Ijd. 
all  round,  which  it  will  have  to  do  before 
long.  Its  total  revenue  for  coinage  for  the 
two  years  was  rather  more  than  £9,000. 
But  permanent  provision  is  made  for  its  sup- 
port out  of  the  consolidated  revenues,  of  the 
Colonies  to  the  extent  of  £10,000  a  year. 

I  have  said  now  all  I  think  I  can  sfty  on 
these  two  subjects,  Australian  gold  and  Aus- 
tralian Mints.  I  know  of  no  place  or  bank 
from  which  the  same  information  can  be 
drawn,  except  the  blue  books  of  the  dif- 
ferent Australian  Colonies,  which  are,  I  can 
assure  you,  no  light  reading,  and  not  to  be 
mastered  on  this  or  any  other  subjc^ct,  ex- 
cept by  diligent  research.  New  Zealand 
wants  a  mint  now  at  Wellington,  and  if  she 
is  willing  to  pay  for  it  there  is  no  reason 
that  I  know  of  why  she  should  not  have  it. 
At  present  there  is  nothing  stirring  here, 
politically  or  commercially,  less  the  rejiort. 
The  harvest  has  been  good,  the  clip  of  wool 
first-rate,  and  all  olher  things  just  what 
might  be  desired,  except  the  scarcity  of 
labor.  AVe  could  find  employment  for  over 
50,000  hands,  without  any  strain  on  our  re- 
sources. A  general  election  is  pending,  and 
will  commence  at  the  beginning  of  next 
month. 

James  Allen. 
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Iramigration. 


The  statistics  of  immigration  are,  in  a 
measure,  the  history  of  the  nations.  Fa- 
mine, war,  and  misrule  show  their  influence, 
and  the  dry  figures  stand  as  warnings  or  as 
hopes.  As  the  following  figures  show,  the 
German  and  Italian  wars,  and  their  con- 
sequent taxes  and  sufferings,  left  marked 
traces : 

Immigration  to    the     United  States  for  Five 
Years. 

Gt.  Britain 147,716  151,08^  143,937  157,905  166,843 

France 4,118      3,586      5,780    13,782    14,798 

Germany 124,788    91,779  107.201  1S5,595  149,671 

Italy 2,182      2,940      2,948      7,322      8,715 

Sweden 24,115    12,009    11,659    14,645    14,303 

Norway 17,718    12,358    11,307    10,348    16,247 

China 14,902    11,943      6,030    10,642    20,292 

British  N.  A.  30,92J    53,340    39,929    40,288    37,871 
Otfcercountr's  18,827    17,261    18,147    27,323    31,063 

Totals 385,287  356,303  346,938  437,750  459,803 

Of  the  459,803  arriving  in  1873  there  were 
2,986  claiming  to  be  professionals,  five  danc- 
ing masters,  and  six  horse-trainers  ranking 
with  reporters  and  lawyers.  We  find  one 
frizette-maker,  two  ham-curers,  2,393  tail- 
ors, 2,411  sons  of  Crispin,  and  2,324  clerks, 
among  the  immigrants  claiming  to  be  "  skill- 
ed," while  among  the  168,718  of  miscel- 
laneous occupations  are  104,423  laborers,  16 
railroad  men,  two  clowns,  and  one  boot 
black.  Baltimore  and  Boston  are  the  prin- 
cipal competitors  New  York  has  to  deal 
with  in  this  great  trade.  But  she  has 
nothing  to  fear.  This  trade  will  follow  in 
the  track  of  ordinary  commerce.  Spasmodic 
efforts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
to  draw  it  away  from  New  York,  but 
like  the  establishment  of  steamship  lines, 
have  resulted,  both  in  Boston  and  Balti- 
more, if  not  in  complete  failure,  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  more  money  and  "  pap  "  than 
prudent  men  like  to  acknowledge  the  pros- 
pects are  poor  for  a  large  immigration  in 
1874.  So  many  who  arrived  here  about 
the  time  of  the  panic  have  returned  dis- 
heartened, to  discourage  their  friends  from 
venturing,  that  it  is  probable  that  the 
spring  immigration,  which  commences  us- 
ually about  April  1st,  will  be  very  small. 
In  a  measure,  such   an   occurrence   would 


slightly  raise  the  price  of  labor  here,  and 
the  fall  immigration,  which  commences 
about  the  middle  of  August,  may  be  of 
the  average  amount.  The  outlook  now 
is  that  the  falling  off  will  be  in  the  Ger- 
man proportion. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  number  which 
different  nations  have  sent  to  form  the 
Union.  The  figures  are  from  1820  only,  as 
previous  to  thattimethe  immigration  was  not 
large  nor  are  the  figures  entirely  reliable. 
The  immigration  from  China  commenced  in 
1851. 


Great  Britain  has  sent  us  since  1820 
Germany  "      "      "      "        " 

France  "      "     "      "       " 

China  "      "      "      "        " 


4,326,536 

2,780,950 

280,172 

146,466 

Has  it  not  been,  in  truth,  a  "  marching  of 
the  nations?  " 


The  Massachusetts  Savings 
.  Banks. 


The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
stands  at  the  head  of  all  the  States  in  the 
Union,  when  viewed  in  relation  to  Savings 
Banks,  and  the  management  of  the  system. 
The  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
that  State  presents  some  interesting  facts 
about  these  institutions.  The  deposits  in 
those  institutions  amounted  to  |202, 195,345, 
at  the  date  of  this  report,  being  an  increase 
of  over  ^17,000,000  during  1873.  It  further 
states  that  there  are  175  Saving  Banks  in 
the  State,  with  an  aggregate  of  666,000  de- 
positors. 

During  the  year  142,000  accounts  were 
opened. 

On  page  102  of  the  Commissioner's  Re- 
port we  find  the  amount  of  deposits 
in  1872  amounted  to Sl84,797,313 

Amount  of  deposits,  1873 58,846,558 

S243,643,871 
Withdrawals  during  the  year 50,458,340 

Leaving  of  deposits S193,185,531 

But  the  Commissioner  appears  to  make 
the  amount  ^202,195,313,  and  as  this  would 
show  a  discrepancy  of  about  nine  millions  of 
dollars  ($9,009,782),  some  explanation  is 
needed,  because  on  the  accuracy  of  its  fig- 
ures the  main  value  of  the  report  depends. 
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The  annual  expenses  of  these  institutions 
vary  very  much.  Thus  the  Boston  Five 
Cents  Savings  Bank  has  the  largest  expendi- 
ture for  management,  amounting  last  year 
to  $41,022,  while  the  Templeton  Savings 
Bank  confines  its  annual  expenses  to  $50. 

The  banks  have  invested  their  deposits  as 
follows  :  Public  funds,  $17,530,639  ;  loans 
on  public  funds,  $1,123,214  ;  bank  stock, 
$21,733,490  ;  loans  on  bank  stock,  $1,572,- 
687  ;  deposits  in  banks,  bearing  interest, 
$2,367,824  ;  railroad  bonds,  $6,098,435  ; 
loans  on  railroad  stock,  $95,237  ;  invested 
in  real  estate,  $2,273,749  ;  loans  on  mort-. 
gage  of  real  estate,  $100,406,767  ;  loans  to 
coanties,  cities,  and  towns,  $14,722,283  ; 
loans  on  personal  security,  $35,260,386. 

The  savings  banks  of  Massachusetts  hold 
one-fourth  of  the  national  banking  capital 
of  the  State.  Many  important  considera- 
tions are  suggested  by  this  fact. 

The  shrinkage  of  values  in  ^eal  estate 
must  be  borne  in  mind  with  the  other  fact 
that  more  than  one-half  of  the  deposits  are 
loaned  on  such  real  estate  security,  and  the 
inconvertibility  in  stringent  times  of  other 
kinds  of  securities  in  which  millions  are  in- 
vested by  the  bank  will  call  for  observation. 

The  richly-deserved  confidence  possessed 
by  the  savings  bank  of  Massachusetts  is  a 
credit  to  the  State,  and  has  been  a  chief 
cause  of  progress  in  the  manufacturing  cities. 
Forty  years  ago  there  were  in  the  State  but 
22,000  depositors,  and  the  rate  of  deposits  to 
each  of  the  population  amounted  to  $5.58. 
Now  there  are  666,000  depositors  in  175 
banks,  and  the  deposits  to  each  person  of 
population  is  about  twenty-fold  the  amount 
ascertained  in  1834. 


Financial  Items. 


— The  regular  IJ  per  cent,  monthly  div- 
idend of  the  National  Gold  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  was  paid  on  the  6th  inst.  A  pecu- 
liar feature  of  this  dividend  is  the  fact  that 
it  completes  the  return  of  100  per  cent,  profit 
to  the  original  stockholders.  The  bank  has 
paid  fifteen  dividends  of  1  per  cent,  each, 
and  thirty-six  dividends  of  1 J  percent,  each, 
also  a  stock  dividend  of  40  per  cent.,  which 


was  paid  May  1,  1872.  All  this  has  been 
done  on  the  average  use  and  employment  of 
the  cai)ital  for  sixty-two  months.  In  ad- 
dition, the  bank  reports  a  round  surplus  of 
$250,000  above  capital. 

— Dividends  have  been  paid  during  the  past 
month  by  the  following  incorporations: 

Bank  of  California  1  percent.  S  50,000 

First  National  Gold  Bank 1       "  15,000 

Nat.  Uold  Bank  &  Trust  Co VA    "  12,500 

Merchants  Exchange  Bank 1        "  10,000 

Commercial  Ins.  Co 1%    "  3,000 

State  Investment  Ins.  Co l}4    "  3,000 

Spring  Valley  Water  Co J^    "  40,000 

S.  F.  Gaslight  Co }4    "  50,000 

California  Theater  Co )^    "  2,500 

Giant  Powder  Co 1%    "  9,000 

Pioneer  Land  &  Loan  Asso 1        "  1,1(50 

North  Beach  K.  R.  Co ^^    "  5,000 

California  Telegraph  Co $1  per  share    75,000 

Belcher  Mining  Co ^..5       "  520,000 

Crown  Point  Mining  Co 3       "  300,000 

Black  Bear  Quartz  i  Min'g  Co.    25c"  7,500 

Con.  Amdor  Mining  Co 50c  "  15,000 

Total 81,118,660 

This  is  an  excess  over  February  of  about 
$90,000,  and  over  January  of  about  $30,- 
000. 

— Twenty-five  assessments  became  delin- 
quent in  March,  as  follows  : 

Name.              Per  Share.  Amount.  Delinquent. 

American  Flat 50         $  15,000 March  18 

Amador  Tunnel $100  30,000 March  12 

Alps 2.5  7,500 March  13 

Baltimore  Cons 1 .50  81,000 March    3 

Bellevuo 2  00  60,000 March    3 

Caledonia 3  00  60,000 March    5 

Condor 2.5  6,2.50 March    7 

El  Dorado  South...    1  00  40,000 March  .31 

EKchoquer 3  00  24,000 March  13 

Bayea 30  9,000 March  12 

Ida  Elmore 100  30,000 March  18 

Julia 100  30,000 March  16 

Knickerbocker 100  24,0.50 March  21 

Lady  Bryan 50  2.5,000 March    9 

Mint 10  5,000 March  13 

Newark 100  32,000 March  24 

Now  York  Cons 1  00  36;300 March  20 

N.  Bloomfiold  Gr...    100  16,000 March  23 

Ophir 1  00  108,000 March  22 

Piocho 100  20,000 March    5 

Silver  Peak 75  22,.500 March    ^ 

Spg.  Mountain  T...       15  3,000 March    2 

South  Chariot 2  00  40,000 March  30 

Virtue 1  00  20,000 March    5 

Washin'tn&Creole.    1  00  30,000 March  14 

The  foregoing  assessments  foots  up  $748,250. 
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INSURANCE. 


Reform  in  Fire  Insurance. 


Fire  insurance  is  considered  by  most  peo- 
ple as  a  game  of  chance  in  whicli  the  lucky 
win,  and  vice  versa.  This  opinion  is  true,  to 
some  extent,  if  based  upon  the  results  of 
the  business  as  hitherto  practiced.  For  scores 
of  years  the  business  has  been  conducted 
upon  anything  but  scientific  principles.  If 
the  income  of  one  year  did  not  more  than 
balance  the  outgo  there  was  a  general  ad- 
vance of  rates  for  the  next,  and  so  on.  No 
particular  attention  was  paid  to  the  equaliza- 
tion of  rates,  but  the  whole  line  was  ad- 
vanced sufficient  to  enable  the  companies  to 
meet  the  demands  upon  them.  Under  this 
system  rates  have  never  been  perfectly 
equalized,  some  classes  paying  the  expenses 
of  theothers.  During  periods  of  severe  con- 
flagration rates  would  be  run  up  to  a  very 
high   figure,   and   when   there   would   be  a 


cessation  of  hostilities  on  the  pai't  of  the  fire 
fiend,  they  would  be  again  reduced,  by  com- 
petition, to  a  nominal  price.  At  other 
times,  excesssive  competition  would  de- 
moralize everything,  and  policies  would  be 
"sold  for  a  song."  The  folly  of  this  kind 
of  business  was  made  so  apparent  by  the 
Chicago  and  Boston  fires  that  a  reform  was 
inaugurated  and  the  business  somewhat 
more  systematized.  But  there  is  still  much 
to  do  before  the  business  can  be  said  to  be 
run  upon  scientific  principles. 

The  life  companies  have  for  their  guidance 
their  tables  of  mortality,  and  upon  these  the 
premises  are  based.  Fire  companies  should 
have  similar  tables,  showing  the  average 
mortality  of  all  classes  of  risks.  This 
would  enable  them  to  charge  equitable  rates 
all  round,  instead  of  making  the  premiums  on 
good  risks  liquidate  the  losses  on  baa  ones 
as  heretofore;  if  this  were  done,  the  public 
would  cheerfully  pay  their  premiums,  for, 
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being  convinced  of  their  general  fairness, 
there  would  no  longer  be  an}'  excuse  for 
complaining  of  incorporate  extortion. 

The  new  movement  of  the  National  Board 
has  for  its  object  this  very  purpose.  It  is 
proposed  to  collate  the  experience  of  all  the 
leading  companies  of  the  country  on  the 
various  classes  of  risks,  and  by  adding  them 
all  together,  make  up  an  aggregate  experi- 
ence that  will  enable  them  to  determine  the 
exact  value  of  each  class.  This  move  is  a 
splendid  one,  and  it  should  meet  with  the 
hearty  support  and  co-operation  of  all  the 
underwriters. 

In  speaking  of  this  subject  an  exchange 
says:  If  there  is  any  foundation  for  the 
conviction  which  has  been  over  and  over 
again  expressed  by  the  most  thoughtful  and 
experienced  of  our  underwriters,  men  who 
have  made  this  subject  the  study  of  a  life- 
time, viz.:  that  the  fire  insurance  business 
may  be  conducted  upon  as  scientific  princi- 
ples as  life  business,  then  the  problem  is  not 
diflScult  of  solution.  The  thing  seems  to 
lie  in  a  nutshell.  There  either  is  or  is  not  a 
legitimate  and-  scientific  method  of  laying 
the  foundations  on  which  to  raise  the  super- 
structure termed  ' '  rating."  With  the  latter 
of  those  two  suppositions  we  have  nothing 
to  do.  If  it  be  a  fact,  it  is  a  melancholy 
one,  and  there  is  no  hope  or  help  for  it. 
But  if  there  is,  where  is  that  basis?  There 
is  only  one  answer,  and  it  is  an  obvious  one. 
In  the  combined  experiences  of  fire  in- 
surance companies.  The  whole  question  is 
one  simply  of  average.  Why,  then,  will 
insurance  companies  die?  How  long  will 
they  cheerfully  commit  suicide?  What 
have  they  to  gain  by  hugging  their  precious 
secrets?  Does  it  pay  ?  They  might,  not  im- 
pertinently or  irreverently,  be  likened  to  a 
misguided  individual  who  hide  from  the 
world,  as  far  as  may  be,  that  pet  vice  which 
is  slowly  but  surely  working  his  ultimate 
ruin.  Let  us  suppose  a  case  and  its  con- 
sequences: Fire  insurance  companies  have 
agreed  that  they  will  henceforth  act  all  to- 
gether, frankly  and  honorably,  for  mutual 
protection  and  the  common  weal.  Each 
party  to  this  compact  has  given  in  all  his 


figures  to  be  thrown  into  a  general  fund  and 
to  be  tabulated  and  aggregated  with  mathe- 
matical accuracy  in  combination  with  a 
multitude  of  other  figures.  What  does 
each  partj',  considered  as  a  unit,  lose? 
Nothing.  For  he  still  has  the  benefit  (?)  of 
his  own  knowledge,  and  he  is  not  necessarily 
bound  to  lose  all  his  business  because  some- 
body else  knows  what  he  knows.  What 
does  he  gain?  Fifty  or  perhaps  a  hundred 
other  single  experiences,  each,  possibly, 
individually  as  good  as  his  own,  while  the 
aggregation  thereof  must  be  immensely 
more  valuable.  Indeed  no  comparison  of 
value  can  be  instituted,  if  the  truth  of  the 
preceding  hypotheses  be  ceded. 

Let  us  suppose  such  to  have  been  the 
action  of  tire  insurance  companies  univer- 
sally. How  would  it  work?  In  a  few 
years,  perhaps  months,  the  statistical  records 
of  the  National  Board  would  be  literally  in- 
valuable, and  it  has  already  been  demon- 
strated on  very  fair  postulates  that  the  results 
would  be  beneficial  all  round.  The  organ- 
ization would  become  not  only  a  National 
Board,  but  a  National  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
of  which  this  country,  which  has  taken  the 
lead  in  systematizing  this  work,  need  not 
be  ashamed.  The  man,  or  body  of  men, 
who  shall  succeed  in  carrying  this  reform 
will  have  achieved  a  great  good.  The^'  will 
have  vitalized  an  already  partially  paralyzed 
existence,  now  a  terror  to  itself,  into  a  health- 
ful organization,  happy  in  its  own  vitality, 
and  happy  in  its  undoubted  power  and 
ability  to  benefit  others,  always  a  pleasure 
and  a  privilege,  es])ecially  when  it  costs 
nothing. 


Amendments    to     the    Insurance 
La^vs. 


Tlie  Legislature  of  California,  at  its  recent 
session,  passed  quite  a  number  of  amend- 
ments to  the  insurance  laws  of  the  Slate. 
The  substance  of  the  amendments  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  633.  This  is  a  new  section  to  the 
Political  Code,  and  requires  every  life  insur- 
ance solicitor  to  be  licensed  by  the  Insurance 
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Commissioner,  the  license  to  be  renewed 
annually,  and  for  which  he  is  authorized  to 
collect  the  sum  of  one  dollar.  In  order  to 
procure  such  license,  the  agent  must  file  with 
the  Commissioner,  a  power  of  attorney  from 
the  company  or  its  general  agent,  authoriz- 
ing him  to  act  as  ?uch  agent,  and  produce 
written  evidence,  if  he  has  been  in  the  em- 
ploy of  any  other  company  or  agent,  within 
the  twelve  ^months  next  preceding,  that  all 
moneys  he  may  have  collected  for  such  com- 
pany or  agent  have  been  turned  over  to 
them. 

Section  616  of  the  Political,  is  amended 
so  as  to  make  binding  on  the  company  all 
the  acts  of  the  agent,  his  representations, 
agreements,  etc.  Also  requires  every  com- 
pany, before  transacting  any  further  insur- 
ance business  in  this  State,  or  before  receiv- 
ing authority  to  enter  the  State,  to  sign  an 
agreement  that  in  all  litigation  between  the 
companies  and  any  citizen  of  this  State,  the 
Courts  of  this  State  shall  have  and  maintain 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  such  litigation, 
and  that  no  action  commenced  in  any  Dis- 
trict Court  of  this  State  shall  be  transferred 
therefrom  to  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court. 

Section  61-7  is  amended  so  as  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  line  any  company  5(1,000, 
which  does  not  file,  in  90  days  after  requested 
to  do  so,  such  stipulations,  etc.,  as  required  by 
the  eighth  and  the  preceding  sections,  and 
$2,000  for  each  and  every  month  it  does  bus- 
iness thereafter,  without  filing  the  same. 

Sec.  419  requires  all  stock  companies  to 
have  a  capital  stock  of  not  less  than  §200,000, 
gold  coin,  as  a  precedent  to  transacting 
business  in  the  State,  and  available  cash 
assets  equal  to  $200,000,  gold  coin,  over  all 
liabilities  for  losses,  expenses,  and  reinsur- 
ance reserve.  And  all  mutual  companies 
are  required  to  have  cash  assets  of  $200,000, 
gold  coin,  over  liabilities  as  above  stated 
also. 

Sec.  449,  450,  and  451  require  the  Com- 
missioners of  other  States  to  accept  the  valua- 
tions of  the  Commissioner  of  this  State 
(reciprocal),  that  all  life  policies  hereafter 
issued  in  this  State  must  contain  written 
evidence  that  it  was  issued  in  this  State,  and  if 
not,  it  shall  at  the  option  of  the   holder  be 


null  and  void;  and  that  all  life  companies 
shall  pay  on  demand,  75  per  cent,  of  the 
legal  reserve  as  a  surrender  value  to  the 
holders  thereof. 

Sec.  427  forbids  insurance  companies 
loaning  their  funds  on  the  stock  of  the  cor- 
poration, or  the  notes  of  its  stockholders. 

Sec.  428  limits  the  risks  of  fire  and  marine 
companies  to  a  sum  not  larger  than  ten  per 
cent,  of  their  paid-up  capital,  m  tact  at  the 
time  of  taking  such  risks. 

Sec.  447  requires  every  life  company 
doing  business  in  this  State  to  furnish,  on  or 
before  the  1st  day  of  February,  of  each 
year,  the  Insurance  Commissioner  the  ne- 
cessary data  for  determining  the  valuation  of 
its  policies  outstanding  the  31st  of  December 
then  next  preceding,  upon  the  40-  per  cent, 
basis,  American  Experience  Table,  and 
allows  him  to  employ  a  competent  actuary 
for  such  purpose,  and  charge  the  companies 
therefor  three  cents  for  each  thousand  dollars 
of  insurance. 

These  three  last  sections  belong  to  the 
Civil  Code. 

Sec.  596  of  the  Political  Code  is  so 
amended  as  to  make  all  policies  issued  by 
companies,  not  authorized  to  do  business  in 
this  State,  null  and  void.  But  any  life 
company  of  any  other  State,  having  policies 
in  force  in  this  State,  and  that  were  issued 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  this  State, 
shall  have  a  right  to  maintain  an  agent  in 
the  State  for  the  collections  of  renewal  pre- 
mivims  on  such  policies,  providing  such 
company  is  authorized  to  do  business  in  its 
own  State.  Such  agent  to  be  authorized  by 
the  Commissioner,  and  report  to  him,  under 
oath,  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  January 
of  each  year,  the  gross  amount  of  all  pre- 
miums collected,  and  he  shall  pay  the  Com- 
missioner the  sum  of  $20  gold  coin. 

Sec.  602  of  the  Political  Code  is  amended 
so  as  to  allow  all  companies  to  impair  their 
capitals  60  per  cent.,  providing  such  impair- 
ment does  not  reduce  the  capital  below 
$200,000,  gold  coin.  Mutual  companies 
not  having  cash  assets  of  $200,000,  gold 
coin,  over  and  above  all  liabilities,  are 
declared  insolvent. 

The  foregoing  is  the  substance  of  all  the 
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amendments  and  new  sections  passed.  The 
two  last  sections  take  eft'ect  on  the  2d  day  of 
July  of  this  year.  The  Commissioner  has 
published  the  new  laws  in  full,  in  pamphlet 
form,  and  is  supplying  all  tlie  agents  of 
companies  here  with  the  same. 


Still  they  Come. 


Since  the  first  of  the  current  year  quite  a 
number  of  American  and  foreign  companies 
have  entered  this  State,  and  there  are  still 
more  coming.  Already  the  number  holding 
certificates  of  authority  to  write  risks  in 
California  amount  to  more  than  sixty,  and 
we  learn  that  the  number  Avill  be  at  least 
seventy  in  a  very  short  time.  We  don't 
object  to  this  increase,  providing  the  com- 
panies are  of  the  right  stripe.  There  is 
room  here  for  all  we  have,  and  perhaps 
more  too,  if  the  business  is  properly  divided 
up  between  them.  Some  of  ovir  leading 
merchants  find  it  difficult  to  get  their  stocks 
covered  by  the  companies  doing  business 
here,  but  these  are  rare  exceptions.  For 
all  ordinary  purposes  the  companies  now 
"here  are  quite  sufficient,  and  the  great  objec- 
tion to  the  introduction  of  a  greater  number, 
is  the  fear  of  an  intemperate  competition 
among  them  for  business.  Already  there  is 
considerable  grumbling  about  the  strictness 
of  the  Board  rules  and  the  disadvantages  of 
working  under  them.  Many  agents  also 
consider  the  combination  rates,  in  many 
instances,  too  light,  and  would  gladly  hail 
any  circumstance  that  would  release  them 
from  the  compact.  Some  are,  in  fact,  only 
waiting  for  a  good  pretext  to  cut  loose  from 
it. 

These  feelings  are  much  more  general 
here  than  some  of  our  underwriters  believe 
them  to  be.  But  not  alone  does  this  con- 
dition of  things  exist  here.  In  Sacramento 
and  other  points  the  same  wave  of  discon- 
tent is  silently  rolling  back  and  forth.  The 
Sacramentans  claim  that  the  rates  are  too  high 
with  them — that  they  ought  not  to  be  rated 
higher  than  San  Francisco.  Their  build- 
ings are  lower  and  of  as  good  a  class  on  the 
w..ole;  that  their  fire  department  is  ample, 
and  that  they  are  not  exposed  to  such  high 


winds  as  sweep  over  this  city.  These, 
together  with  other  items,  make  up  the 
winter  of  their  discontent,  and  were  compe- 
tition to  grow  verysti'ong  on  this  Coast,  and 
the  least  break  was  made  from  the  Board 
rules,  away  they  will  go,  and  demoraliza- 
tion will  ensue.  Once  the  power  of  the 
Board  is  gone,  and  rates  would  go  to  the 
bottom  in  short  order.  There  are  a  number 
of  companies  here,  which,  if  not* controlled 
by  some  such  organization,  would  _^ke 
everything  at  any  price,  and  the  devil  take 
the  leavings.  They  have  the  claws  of_the 
Wifd'cat  very  prominent,  and  all  that  is 
needed  to  make  them  carniverous,  is  a 
taste  of  flesh.  Such  institutions  are  always 
numerous,  and  TTi'ey  exist  now  to  a  greater 
extent  even  then  they  did  before  the  Chicago 
fire.  It  is  true  that  they  are  now  under 
l)etter  control  than  they  were  before  that 
date,  but  then  loosen  the  collar  which  the 
National  Board  has  fastened  around  their 
necks  and  they  would  make  it  lively  for  the 
old  battle-scarred  veterans  who  now  hold 
the  reins. 

It  is  useless  for  us  to  argue  that  Cliicago 
and  Boston  have  taught  them  a  lesson  which 
they  will  never  forget.  How  could  they 
have  done  so  ?  But  few  of  them  were  there 
to  get  scorched  by  those  model  fires,  and 
not  having  tasted  the  wormwood  and  the 
gall  of  a  first-class  burn-out,  they  are  not 
prepared  to  remember  anything.  Chicago 
and  Boston  are  with  them  only  the  memory 
of  a  well-told  tale,  in  which  their  grsiy- 
haired  rivals  suffered,  "nigh  unto  death,  by 
some  hideous  nightmare,  some  chimera, 
only  a  dream,  in  which  hobgoblins  and 
demons'  heads  were  more  prominent  than 
real."  They  are  ready  now  to  figure  up  the 
premiums  and  down  the  expenses  for  the 
last  two  years,  and  show  you  that  the  busi- 
ness has  been  all  profit  to  them.  It  is  all 
well  enough  in  their  opinion  for  the  old 
veterans  who  lost  their  limbs  in  tliose  two 
great  conflagrations,  and  got  otherwise  crip- 
pled, to  stick  to  the  tariff'  until  tlu^y  recover 
their  wouted  health  and  vigor  again  ;  but, 
Where's  the  use  of  them  taking  medicine  for 
a  disease  they  never  have  had  ?  They  have 
been  in  the  field  a  j'ear  or  two  already,  and 
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stood  guard  around  the  camp,  and  it  is  all 
sugar  and  no  plum.  They  have  tried  it  on, 
and  they  know  that  the  premiums  have 
come  in  like  water  into  a  broken  ship,  and 
that  the  lire-fiend  has  danced,  torch  in  hand, 
around  the  houses  of  their  neighbors,  and 
frightened  them  most  to  death,  but  he  has 
kept  away  from  them.  The  stockholders 
have  received  their  porridge,  and  they  are 
happy;  and,  in  the  fullness  of  their  joy, 
they  would  be  benefactors,  and  reduce  the 
tax  upon  their  patrons. 

It  is  useless  to^  tell  me  that  they  would 
not  cut  rates  and  crowd  risks.  They  would 
glory  in  it;  and  these  institutions,  as  we 
said,  are  numerous.  Hence,  we  would  have 
our  old  and  legitimate  underwriters  look 
after  them.  Keep  the  collar  buckled  tight 
around  their  necks — for,  if  you  don't,  and 
they  get  loose,  deuce  take  the  remnant  they 
will  leave.  This  is  the  danger  of  an  over- 
crowded fiel(J7"so  Took  out  for  it,  and'ieek  to 
averlt  any  such  misfortune. 


Insurance  Supervision. 


As  all  our  readers  are  aware,  we  are 
opposed  to  State  supervision  of  any  character. 
We  cannot  find  in  it  suflacient  good  to 
balance  the  evil.  The  expense  is  out  of 
proportion  to  the  benefits  accruing  from  it. 
It  causes  the  companies  great  inconvenience 
and  annoyance  in  many  ways,  and  it  does 
not  furnish  the  public  that  protection  which 
it  is  presumed  to  furnish. 

But  we  have  not  space  now  to  state  our 
objections  further,  nor  do  we  know  that  they 
would  do  any  good  if  they  were  stated  in  full. 
Supervision  we  have,  and,  from  present 
appearances,  supervision  we  will  continue 
to  have,  for  some  years  to  come,  or  until  the 
public  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  inef- 
ficiency. Our  object  now  is  to  call  attention 
to  some  sensible  suggestions  made  upon  this 
subject  by  Commissioner  Chapman  of  New 
York. 

He  starts  out  by  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Life  and  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
panies doing  business  in  that  State,  alone, 
hold  combined  assets  of  one  half  billion  of 
dollars,  and  that  they  are  carrying  risks  to 


the  amount  of  over  eight  billion  dollars. 
This  i)roperty  is  controlled  by  two  hundred 
and  seventy-one  boards  of  directors,  trustees, 
and  managers,  who  assume  to  deal  honestly 
with  the  myriad  policy  holders  who  have 
paid  for  the  protection  represented  by  this 
insurance.  And  he  pays  them  «,  compli- 
ment by  asking  where  there  is  any  other 
business  wielding  such  an  accumulation  of 
capital  and  controlled  by  so  few,  that  pre- 
sents a  better  record  in  the  past,  or  that  can 
report  fewer  disastrous  failures,  than  insur- 
ance. 

But,  with  a  view  to  guard  against  antici- 
pated evils,  the  Insurance  Departments  were 
created  in  the  several  States  to  which  each 
company  doing  business  therein  should  make 
a  sworn  report  in  detail,  and  to  publish  the 
same  for  general  information.  Companies 
now  doing  a  general  agency  business  are 
compelled  under  the  present  system  to 
make  a  complete  report  to  each  of  the  thirty 
or  more  Departments,  to  furnish  separate 
registers,  and  comply  with  numerous  con- 
flicting requirements,  which  make  super- 
vision a  hardship  upon  them. 

Mr,  Chapman  proposes,  as  a  theory  of 
supervision,  that  a  Commissioners'  field  of 
duty  be  limited  to  his  own  State,  and  to 
those  in  which  there  exists  no  Department; 
that  one  blank  be  adopted  by  all  of  the 
Departments;  that  one  policy  register  only 
be  required,  and  that  to  the  home  Depart- 
ment; and  that  only  one  annual  statement 
be  required  of  any  company,  which  shall  also 
be  made  to  its  own  State.  This  is  a  digres- 
sion from  the  usual  views  of  Insurance 
Commissioners,  but  it  is  a  digression  which 
is  both  sensible  and  practicable.  Under 
this  system  each  Commissioner  would  be 
responsible  for  the  solvency  of  his  own  com- 
panies. Each  State  Report  would  be  an 
authoritative  exposition  of  the  condition 
of  its  owncompanies,  or  more  or  less  value 
as  its  insurance  officer  was  more  or  less 
vigilant,  competent,  and  honest. 

The  Commissioner  concludes  his  remarks 
upon  this  subject  as  follows: 

"  May  there  not  therefore,  it  is  asked,  be 
a  defect  in  our  present  system,  which  in  a 
few  years  will  become   unendurable   under 
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the  constantly  increasing  number  of  Depart- 
ments and  companies  ? — not  a  constitutional 
or  legal  defect,  but,  nevertheless,  a  defect, 
viewed  from  the  stand-point  of  that  comity 
which  should  exist  between  State  Depart- 
ments, and  which  is  contemplated  in  our 
theory  of  jGovernment  ?  For  the  present, 
existing  methods  must  of  course  remain,  but 
the  apparent  near  approach  of  the  time 
when  some  modification  will  be  made  iinper- 
itive,  .induces  this  presentation,  in  an  official 
document,  with  a  view  of  turning  the  atten- 
tion of  Insurance  Commissioners  in  this 
direction,  so  that  at  some  future  Convention, 
a  reciprocal  line  of  action  may  be  initiated, 
if  thought  wise  and  possible,  which  shall  be 
in  the  interest  of,  safety  fir  at  of  all,  and  after 
that,  which  shall  tend  to  do  away  with 
numerous,  burd"nsome,expensive,  and  need- 
less requirements,  incident  to  a  many- 
headed.  National,  yclept  State  supervision," 
These  views  receive  our  hearty  support ; 
they  are  practical  and  pointed,  and  they 
should  be  carried  out.  Such  a  system 
would  relieve  the  companies  of  much  of  the 
burdens  and  unjust  exactions  of  the  present 
system,  and  it  would  vastly  reduce  the 
present  cost  of  supervision.  It  would  fur- 
nish all  of  the  advantages  and  protection  to 
the  companies  and  the  public  that  the 
present  system  furnishes,  and  it  would 
enable  the  Commissioners  to  lay  before 
the  policy  holders  the  condition  of  each 
company  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  they 
have  done  heretofore.  We  hope  to  see  some 
united  action  among  the  heads  of  these 
Departments  upon  this  subject  during  tlie 
current  year. 


New  ITork  Life  Beport. 


Commissioner  Chapman  is  already  out 
with  the  second  volume  of  his  report.  His 
promptness  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  the 
character  of  the  work  is  also  commendable. 
The  preliminary  remarks,  though  brief,  are 
to  the  point,  and  the  tables  are  complete, 
and  full  of  interesting  matter.  From  these 
tables  we  summarize  the  following  details  of 
the  business  and  standing  of  the  56  compa- 
nies  reporting  to  the    Department  : 


Assets. 

Real  estate  owned  by  the  Co.'s $    5,905,201 

U.S.  Stocks           "            "    21,!I47,()78 

Other  stocks  and  bonds  owned .'}4,702,^2<) 

Loans  on  bonds  and  niortgiigos 18!1,78!>,799 

Loans  on  stocks  and  colliitorals 7,l»«,St)2 

Loans  on  policies 57,()28,8li2 

Cash  in  office  and  bank 14,0;)9,.S79 

Deferred  and  unpaid  premiums 12,fi87,030 

All  other  assets 7,l.')(i,9.54 


Total  a-sseta 3330,140,684 

TAabilities. 

Losses  adjusted  and  unadjusted $  (),:!2'),544 

Losses  and  claims  resisted 1,037,189 

Unpaid  dividends l,2i!3,369 

Reinsurance  reserve .300,179,12-5 

All  other  claims 2,747,698 


Total  liabilities  except  capital S31 1  ,.5.52,925 

Surplus  as  to  policy  holders 48,.587,7.59 

Income. 

Premiums  reeeived S96,000,088 

Interest  receipts  ..■. 20.-508.619 

All  other  sources 1,887,794 


Total  income Sll7,396,.501 

Expenditures. 

Death  claims  paid 827,2.32,4*5 

Surrender  values  paid  li),669,.593 

Dividends  to  policy  holders 22,9'iS,235 

Commissions  to  agents 6,.532,217 

Dividends  to  stockholders 452,976 

Salaries  and  medical  foes 4,208,864 

All  other  expenditures 6,467,123 


Total  expenditure? !?84,r)01,143 

Number  of  policies  in  force 817,081 


Amount  insured  thereby $2,086,027,336 

Premiums  on  same 

"We  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  few  items 
in  the  above  figures.  In  the  assets  it  will  be 
seen  that  over  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
millions  of  dollars  are  invested  on  bonds 
and  mortgages,  or  over  one  half  of  the  total 
assets  of  the  56  companies.  This  is  a  good 
exhibit.  But  then  the  entire  list  of  assets, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  last  items 
mention{!d,  are  unexceptional;  and  that  they 
are  nearly  all  interest  producing,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  interest  receipts  during  last 
year  amount  to  $20,508,619,  or  over  one 
.sixth  of  the  entire  receipts.  This,  backed 
by  the  fact  that  the  companies  hold  over 
forty-eight  million  dollars  of  surplus,  should 
be   a  satisfactory   guarantee    to  the  policy 
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holders  that  their  claims  will  be  promptly 
met  when  due. 

There  are  also  a  few  items  in  the  list  of 
expenditures  worthy  of  careful  considera- 
tion. They  are  thedeath  claims, dividends, 
and  surrender  values  paid  to  policy  holders 
and  their  beneficiaries.  These  items  alone 
amount  to  f 66,840,263,  or  over  78  per  cent. 
of  the  total  expenditures,  and  about  70  per 
cent,  of  the  total  premiums  paid  in.  All 
the  other  expenditures  do  not  equal  the  in- 
terest receipts  by  nearly  four  million  dollars. 
Certainly,  then,  the  policyholders  have  no 
cause  for  complaint  against  the  managers  of 
thtr-se  institutions  about  being  extravagant, 
as  these  figures  do  not  justitiy  it. 

The  following  table,  compiled  by  Mr. 
Chapman,  shows  the  growth  of  the  business 
since  1859: 
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Fire  Insurance  in  Panama. 

The  Panama  Star  and  Herald  of  March 
19th,  has  a  well  written  editorial  on  the  sub- 
ject of  fire  insurance  in  that  city.  It  cites 
to  the  great  conflagrations  of  1870  and  1874, 
and  charges  the  loss  of  the  millions  of  prop- 
erty destroj'ed  by  those  fires  to  gross  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  Government  and 
the  citizens  of  that  city.  It  regrets  the  fact 
that  it  is  again  called  upon  to  trouble  its 
readers  with  a  repetition  of  its  warnings, 
hitherto  so  repeatedly  expressed  through  its 
columns,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  and 
which  have  been  totally  unheeded  by  the 
authorities.  Only  a  sense  of  duty  to  itself 
and  the  public  impels  it  to  again  revert  to 
the  fact  of  this  negligence,  and  urge  upon 
the  Government  to  take  some  immediate 
steps  to  prevent  a  like  disaster  again.  As  a 
field  for  underwriters,  Panama  has  been  a 
very  unprofitable  one,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  fact,  it  has  been  diflBcult  to  get  even 
ordinary  lines  placed. 

The  Star  and  Herald  says  :  "Insurance 
Companies  have  now  come  to  the  decision — 
some  not  to  insure  at  all,  and  others  at  rates 
of  which  no  other  part  of  the  insuring 
world  can  show  the  like.  But  to  come  to 
the  real  and  naked  facts  of  the  case,  some 
days  ago  we  were  authorized  to  announce 
by  telegram  that  the  rates  of  insurance  in 
Panama  would  now  be  doubled.  But  the 
worst  was  yet  to  come,  and  now  we  find 
that  the  Imperial  Fire  Insurance  and  Mer- 
cantile Insurance  Companies  will  not  insure 
at  any  rate.  The  Sun  Fire  Office  and  the 
Northern  Assurance  Company,  will  take  no 
risks  over  an  aggregate  of  £50,000.  The 
Scottish  Imperial  Insurance  Company,  hav- 
ing more  faith  apparently  of  a  reform  in 
this  respect  in  Panama,  still  takes  risks  at 
double  rates  for  the  present,  and  sets  down 
no  limit.  Now,  where  should  the  blame 
fiiU  for  this  state  of  affiiirs  in  Panama,  so 
fatal  to  its  hopes  and  material  prosperity. 
The  Government  in  the  first  place  stands 
arraigned  before  public  opinion  and  the 
world  for  what  it  has  done,  and  what  it  has 
omitted  to  do,  on  its  own  behalf  as  well  as 
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that  of  the  people.  It  is  dependent  for  its 
income  in  Panama  on  commercial  taxes  and 
taxable  property.  Property  and  goods  have 
been  destroyed  to  the  amount  of  a  million 
of  dollars,  all  of  which  property  paid  a 
certain  proportion  of  rent  to  the  Govern- 
ment. It  received  the  rents  but  took  no 
share  in  the  preservation  of  a  projierty 
which,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
rents  it  received  from  it,  was  as  much  the 
property  of  the  Government  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes,  as  the  owners  themselves. 
Unless  the  function  of  Government  con- 
sists merely  in  assessing  and  collecting  con- 
tributions, the  Government  must  be  charged 
with  not  only  a  foolish  but  criminal  indif- 
ference towards  its  own  interests,  as  well  as 
of  the  city  and  Isthmus  in  general.  It 
may  be  expected,  at  least,  to  initiate  and 
aid  in  some  efficient  measures  for  the  pre- 
vention of  fires,  and  thus  save  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  city  abroad  from  the  charge  of  a 
Bcglect  that  must,  in  the  end,  erase  the 
name  of  Panama  as  a  place  where  goods 
can  be  exported  to  on  credit.  The  mer- 
chants in  this  city  are  few  who  can  afford  to 
take  the  ready  cash  in  their  hands,  careless 
whether  their  goods  can  be  insured  or  not. 
The  impression  now  gets  abroad,  and  the 
alarm  that  necessarily  accompanies  it  will 
take  a  long  time  to  efface,  unless  measures 
are  set  about  at  once  to  prepare  an  efficient 
system  for  the  suppression  and  prevention 
of  any  more  fires  in  what  is  left  of  the  city 
of  Panama.  It  is  for  the  Government  to 
take  the  first  steps,  and  have  a  public  meet- 
ing called  under  its  own  authority,  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  and  aid  the  citizens  in  every 
way  in  its  power  to  wipe  off  from  Panama 
the  evil  and  fatal  reputation  now  being 
fixed  upon  it." 


A  California  Invention. 


We  have  inspected  a  new  and  valuable 
invention  by  Mr.  Henry  F.  Parsons,  of  tliis 
city.  It  is  a  fire-proof  scenery  and  stage 
machinery  for  the  theaters  and  opera  houses. 
Mr.  Parsons  is  a  practical  mechanic  with 
several  years'  experience  as  a  theatrical  ma- 
chinist, and  in  this  invention  he  has  brought 


out  an  absolutely  fire-proof  stage  equipment 
and  j)laced  the  whole  of  the  machinery  un- 
der the  control  of  the  prompter. 

The  machinery  is  all  composed  of  metal, 
and  the  scenery,  flats,  wings,  borders,  and 
in  fact  the  diop  curtain,  if  necessary,  are 
man\ifactured  of  fine  wire  cloth,  on  which 
trees,  shrubbery,  foliage,  and  flowers  can  be 
painted,  andthen  cut  to  any  outline  required 
and  the  edges  made  secure  with  fine  wire. 
For  stage  efiFects,  such  as  trees,  etc.,  the  wire 
cloth  can  be  readily  fitted  to  a  light  wire 
frame,  so  that  a  circular  trunk  can  be  imi- 
tated closely  ;  and  parks  and  gardens  can 
thus  be  worked  up  which  will  surpass  in 
effect  anything  now  placed  before  the  public. 
It  is  claimed  for  this  invention  that  the 
entire  stage  equipments  can  be  manufactured 
and  erected  at  a  much  less  expense  than  the 
present  kind,  and  that,  when  once  up,  three 
men  will  do  the  entire  stage  work  now  done 
by  twelve  or  fifteen  persons;  that  shifts  and 
changes  can  be  made  with  much  greater 
rapidity;  that  the  capacity  of  the  stage  will 
be  greatly  increased,  and  that  the  scenes  are 
lighter  and  easier  to  handle  and  much  more 
durable. 

We  are  not  sufficiently  conversant  with 
stage  operations  to  pass  judgment  upon 
all  of  these  claims,  but  there  is  one  feature 
or  advantage  it  does  possess  over  any  other 
invention  of  the  kind,  and  that  is  the  im- 
portant fact  of  its  being  absolutely  Jirc-proof 
throughout.  It  would  be  impossible  to  set 
fire  to  any  portion  of  it,  as  the  whole  outfit 
is  constructed  of  metal.  If  it  is  not  more 
convenient  in  its  construction  and  less  ex- 
pensive, still,  if  it  will  answer  the  purpose 
as  well  as  the  present  wood  and  canvas 
equipments,  it  is  far  preferable  on  account 
of  its  being  non-combustible  in  its  character. 
This  feature  alone  will  make  it  much  cheap- 
er to  theater  owners  as  it  will  reduce  the 
cost  of  their  insurance  fully  forty  per  cent. 
Every  underwriter  is  aware  of  the  unprofita- 
ble character  of  theatrical  risks,  and  that 
the  average  duration  or  life  of  such  build- 
ings is  very  short.  In  this  city  alone  we 
have  had  five  such  buildings  destroj'ed  since 
the  first  one  was  erected  only  about  a  score 
of  years   ago.      Over  fifty   such   buildings 
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have  been  destroj^ed  by  lire  in  the  United 
States  since  1850,  causing  the  loss  of  several 
millions  of  property  and  hundreds  of  valua- 
ble lives.  With  this  invention,  such  build- 
ings would  be  no  more  liable  to  fire  than 
any  other  class  of  buildings,  and  loss  of  life 
would  no  longer  be  feared.  Theaters  would 
be  better  patronized  by  those  who  are  now 
in  constant  dread  of  fire,  and  who  staj^  away 
on  that  account. 

Will  not  some  of  our  enterprising  theater 
managers  on  this  Coast  give  this  invention 
a  trial.  It  is  our  own  invention  and  we 
should  be  the  first  to  test  its  merits. 


The  -<^tna  Life  Insurance  Co. 


We  publish  elsewhere  in  this  issue  the 
annual  statement  of  the  above  company  for 
the  year  ending  January  1st,  1874.  The 
receipts  for  the  year,  as  per  this  statement, 
foot  up  16,228,534,  of  which  $1,410,021  was 
from  interest  and  the  ballance  from  pre- 
miums. The  total  disbursements  foot  up 
$4,824,068,  of  which  $4,065,130  was  re- 
turned to  policy  holders  in  dividends,  death 
losses,  endowments,  and  surrender  values. 
The  assets  are  set  down  at  §19,204,787,  of 
which  the  principal  amount  is  secured  by 
real  estate  mortgages,  U.  S.  stocks,  bank 
stocks,  and  loans  on  policies.  The  items 
throughout  are  of  an  excellent  character, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  interest  producing. 
The  liabilities  foot  up  $18,192,537,  of  which 
$17,123,888  is  for  re-insurance  on  a  four  per 
cent,  basis.  This  leaves  a  surplus  over  four 
per  cent,  of  $1,012,249,  and  on  a  four  and 
one  half  per  cent,  basis  of  nearly  $3,000,000. 

During  the  year  the  company  issued  10,- 
659  new  policies,  insuring  $17,333,108. 
The  total  number  of  policies  in  force  on  the 
first  of  the  year  was  53,582.  This  is  an  ex- 
tensive business,  such  as  but  few  companies 
in  the  country  can  report. 

But  a  glance  at  the  history  of  the  com- 
pany, from  the  date  of  its  incorporation  to 
date,  displays  some  facts  of  much  greater 
nterest  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  favorable 
exhibit  made  for  the  past  year.  The  total 
receipts  of  the  comp  my  since  organization 
foot    up     $47,615,045 ;    of   this    enormous 


sum   an  amount  as    follows    has   been   re- 
turned to  the  policy  holders  : 

D  eatfa    claims    and    matured    endow- 
ments    $8,337,925 

Dividends 9,366,848 

Surrender  values 3,387,633 

Total  paid  policy  holders 521,092,405 

All  other  expenditures  ou]y  foot  up  $7,- 
585,613,  so  that,  of  the  totar expenditures 
of  $28,678,019,  the  policy  holders  have  re- 
ceived nearly  75  per  cent,  of  it,  and  nearly 
45  per  cent,  of  the  total  income.  The 
amount  disbursed  to  them  and  the  amount 
still  held  for  them  as  a  re-insurance  reserve 
aggregates  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  total 
receipts. 

This  is  a  most  excellent  exhibit,  and  one 
that  should  be  gratifying  alike  to  both 
officers  and  policy  holders.  It  speaks  vol- 
umes for  the  management  of  the  company 
and  for  the  beneficence  of  the  business. 
Economy  and  prudence  have  characterized 
its  management  from  the  commencement, 
as  these  figures  go  to  show,  and  that  the 
public  appreciate  this  fact  is  demonstrated 
by  the  extensive  patronage  which  they  have 
given  it. 

It  is  with  pride  that  we  can  point  to  such 
results  in  the  management  of  any  life  com- 
l^any — results  which  are  as  glorious  as  they 
are  unselfisk,  and  which  serve  to  strengthen 
our  confidence  in  the  system  and  elicit  our 
warmest  wishes  for  its  future  success. 


Hutchinson,  Mann  &  Smith's 
Agency. 


We  publish  elsewhere  in  this  issue  the 
advertisement  of  this  firm,  in  colors,  to 
which  we  wish  to  call  attention.  We  can- 
not go  into  an  investigation  of  the  state- 
ment of  all  the  companies  in  detail,  as  it 
would  require  too  much  space,  hence,  we 
shall  only  give  the  aggregate  standing 
of  the  agency. 

There  are  eight  fire  companies  repre- 
sented by  them  showing  assets  as  follows  ; 
January  4th,  1874  : 

Amazon,  Cincinnati ; S847,479 

Atlantic  &  Pacific,  Chicago 330,144 

Girard,  Philadelphia 794,336 
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Gormnn,  Erio 171,87] 

Knnsiis.  Lonvenworth 285,047 

Mereantilo,  Chiciiffo 220, 77() 

Ponn,  I'hiladoli.hia 413,020 

St.  Fftul,  St.  Paul 710,021 

Total  assets,  January  1st <f4,072,2O4 

Theliabilitiesof  these  companies  for  losses, 
etc.,  is  as  follows: 

Amazon 8l08,r)7() 

Atlantic  &  Pacific 8,4*) 

Girard 108,049 

German 48,'S.jO 

Kansas 20,518 

Mercantile none 

Penn 22,o45 

St.  Paul 35,8!tl 

Total 83.52,1(;8 

This  leaves  a  balance  of  assets  of  $3,720,- 
126  to  provide  for  the  reinsurance  liability 
of  about  ?930, 000,  leaving  net  surplus  as  to 
policy  holders  of  over  $2,790, 000.  Some  of 
the  companies  represented  in  this  agency 
have  been  in  the  field  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  have  acquired  a  good  reputation  for 
legitimate  conduct,  prompt  settlement  of 
losses,  and  fiiir  dealing  with  their  patrons. 
Among  this  class  are  the  Girard,  Amazon, 
and  St.  Paul  Fire  and  Marine.  The  others 
are  mostly  young  companies  which  have 
been  organized  since  the  Chicago  fire;  but  if 
on  account  of  their  tender  years  they  have 
less  assets  they  also  have  less  liabilities. 

Messrs.  Hutchinson,  Mann  &  Smith  are 
live,  energetic  men,  and  they  are  doing  an 
extensive  business,  as  the  following  record 
of  the  business  in  this  State  of  their  agency, 
as  reported  to  the  Insurance  Commissioners 
for  last  year,  will  show: 

Total  risks  written  in  18(53 16,^52,884 

Total  promiums  received 14!),!)5.'i 

losses  paid 21,003 

This  is  a  good  showing,  and  it  entitles 
their  agency  to  rank  among  the  first  on  this 
Coast  as  to  extent  of  business  and  small 
ratio  of  losses  incurred.  They  are  liberal 
and  prompt  in  their  dealings  with  their 
patrons. 

They  are  also  agents  for  the  National 
Life,  U.  S.  A.,  for  this  city. 


The  Tenpination  of  Life  Policies. 


It  is   a  melancholy  fact  that  for  several 


years  the  life  policies  that  have  terminated 
by  the  various  modes  have  nearly  equaled 
the  number  issued  by  the  companies.  We 
find  by  the  last  New  York  report  that  the 
companies  doing  business  in  that  State, 
issued  last  year  199,050  new  policies,  insur- 
ing the  sum  of  $46.5,614,001  and  terminated 
160,057  policies  insuring  $419,464,693.  The 
mode  of  termination  was  as  follows  : 

No.  Amount. 

By  death  or  maturity 0,724  827,312,327 

By  expiry 1,042  2,510,714 

By  surrender .30,083  8;i,.541,535 

By  lapse 7(5,570  lSi),71(),58l 

By  change 12,542  43,52(5,890 

Not  taken 30,0!t(5  72,85(5,529 


Total 160,057         S419,464,576 

This  is  by  no  means  a  cheerful  exhibit. 
But  if  we  go  back  a  few  years  further  the 
figures  are  still  worse.  During  the  last  five 
years,  or  since  January  1st,  1869,  the  com- 
panies reporting  to  the  New  York  Depart- 
ment have  issued  1,083,332  new  policies 
insuring  the  sum  of  $2,635,060,904.  During 
that  time  they  have  terminated  policies  as 
follows  : 

No. 

By  death  and  expiry 43,974 

By  change 40,592 

Not  taken 194,042 

Surrendered  and  lapsed 486,0^8 


Amount. 

Sl2'i,492,105 
168,309,588 
467,538,.5;i2 

1,207,672,185 


Total 7(54,711      Si. 970,012,500 

These  figures  «how  that  during  the  five 
years  the  companies  only  made  a  net  gain  in 
policies  of  318,621,  and  in  amount  at  risk 
of  $665,048,404.  This  is  a  small  gain  in 
business,  considering  the  fact  that  such  a 
large  amount  was  done.  There  ought  not 
to  be  a  termination  each  year  of  75  per 
cent,  of  the  business  done.  There  is  no 
legitimate  excuse  for  such  a  record.  About 
600,000  of  these  policies,  insuring  about 
$1,500,000,  terminated  in  a  manner  unsatis- 
factory and  unprofitable  to  both  the  policy 
holders  and  the  companies.  The  number 
not  taken,  cost  the  companies  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  million  dollars,  while  those 
lapsed  by  the  policy  holders  caused  a  loss 
to  them  of  several  millions,  and  did 
not  materially  benefit  the  companies.  We 
have  frequently  pointed  out  the   principal 
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causes  of- these  enormous  terminations,  and 
urged  upon  the  companies  the  necessity  of 
remedying  them.  They  are  extravagant 
promises,  fraudulent  statements,  and  illegiti- 
mate plans  ;  plans  that  cost  the  insured  too 
much  money  for  the  benefits  accruing  from 
them,  such  as  Endowments,  Tontines,  etc. 
These  things  cause  nine  tenths  of  all  the  for- 
feitures that  have  occurred  for  many  years  ; 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  remove  them.  Mis- 
representations can  be  checked  ;  false  im- 
pressions can  be  prevented  in  a  large  degree; 
and  these  high  rate  jilans  can  be  discouraged. 
Let  these  things  be  done,  and  those  who  en- 
list in  the  companies,  if  not  so  numerous, 
will  be  better  satisfied  and  will  remain  in, 
unless  prevented  from  paying  premiums  by 
absolute  inability  to  do.  The  companies 
and  agents  would  profit  by  the  change,  and 
the  policy  holders  would  be  much  better  off. 


Obituary. 


It  becomes  our  melancholy  duty  again  to 
chronicle  the  sudden  death  of  another  and 
a  respected  member  of  the  Insurance  pro- 
fession. In  our  last  we  recorded  the  death 
of  our  lamented  friend.  Dr.  Thurston  B. 
Hatch,  and  now  we  are  called  upon  to  make 
mention  of  the  sudden  death,  from  typhus 
fever,  of  G.  O'Hara  Taaffe,  Consul  General 
of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  manager  of 
the  Commercial  Union  Ins.  Co.,  of  London, 
for  this  Coast.  He  died  at  his  residence  in 
Alameda  on  the  16th  of  April,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  about  a  week.  Mr.  Taaffe  was  born 
in  Denmark  in  1825,  and  came  to  this  coun- 
try about  25  years  ago.  He  was  for  many 
years  manager  of  the  Imperial  Ins.  Co.,  for 
the  firm  of  Falkner,  Bell  &  Co.,  in  this 
city.  Of  late  years  he  has  managed  the 
agency  of  the  Commercial,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  won  for  himself  an  enviable  rep- 
utation as  a  business  man,  and  an  agree- 
able gentleman.  He  took  an  active  interest 
in  all  matters  affecting  the  material  prosper- 
ity of  the  State,  was  one  of  the  originators 
and  Directors  of  the  Immigrant  Union,  and, 
almost  unaided,  induced  thousands  of  his 
countrymen  to  come  to  this  Coast.  He  was 
also  for  several  years  President  of  the  Scan- 


dinavian Society,  and  by  his  death  the 
Society  lost  one  of  its  most  agreeable  and 
useful  members.  His  place  in  that  institu- 
tion will  be  hard  to  till.  He  was  buried 
with  appropriate  honors  on  the  18th  of  April, 
on  which  occasion  the  insurance  offices  were 
closed,  and  the  fiiags  of  the  different  Con- 
sular offices  were  at  half  mast  in  respect  to 
his  memory.  He  was  very  popular  among 
the  insurance  fraternity,  and  his  death  is 
deeply  regretted  by  them.  He  leaves  a  wife 
and  five  children  to  mourn  his  untimely 
death. 


Fire  Insurance  in  Maryland. 


We  are  indebted  to  Hon.  Charles  A. 
Wailes,  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Mary- 
land, for  a  copy  of  his  advance  Eeport, 
showing  the  business  and  standing  of  the 
Fire  and  Marine  Ins.  Cos.  doing  business  in 
that  State  in  1873.  From  this  Report  we 
find  that  the  27  Maryland  companies  did  an 
aggregate  business  as  follows  : 

Risks  written S120,027.803 

Risks  terminated 118,577,519 

Risks  in  force 418,848,111 

Business  received 8!)3,020 

Losses  paid 559,696 

There  are  71  companies  of  other  States 
and  countries  doing  business  in  the  State. 
The  Commissioner  reports  the  premiums 
received  and  losses  paid  during  ihe  year  by 
these  companies  as  follows  : 


COMPANIES. 


^ 

H-i 

^3 

s.y 

o 

a.5 

Gu 

1^^ 


iEtna,  of  Hartford 834,057  814,52!  42  65 

Alemannia,  ofOhio .•!,V20  G,002  16134 

American,  Phila 12,117  5,804  47  90 

American      Central,     St. 

Louis 4,-S42  None     

Amazon,  of  Ohio 2:^4  1,714  732  48 

Atlantic,  of  Brooklyn 4.:iH)  4,486  103  86 

Atlas,  of  Hartford 514  None  

Black  River,  of  New  York  1,887  2.060  109  17 

Brewers',  of  Wisconsin 5,092  130  2  55 

Brewers'    and    Malstors', 

New  York 2,014  250  12  41 

Citizens',  ofNewark,  N.J.  4,5:35'  2,959  65  25 
Commerce,     of     Albany, 

N.  Y 4,228  26  61 
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Commercial,  of  New  York 

Connecticut,     of      Hart- 
ford  

Continpntiil,  of  New  York. 

Equitable,  of  Nashville.... 

Exchange,  New  York 

Farmers'  Mutual,  I'enna.. 

Firo  A.=3ociation,  of  Phila- 
dclpliia 

Firenian'.s  Fund    of  San 
Francisco 

Franklin,  of  W.  ^'a 

Franklin,  of  Philadelphia 

Franklin,  of  Indiana 

German   American,  of  N. 
York 

Germania,  of  New  Vork.. 

German,  of  Erie,  Pa 

Girard,  of  Philadalphia... 

Hanover,  of  New  York 

Hartford,  of  Connecticut. 

Hartford  Stm.  Boiler  Ins. 
it  Inspection  Co 

Hofi'man,  of  Now  York 

Homo,  of  New  York 

Homo,  of  Columbus,  Ohio 

Insurance  Co.,  of  N.  A.,  of 
Philadelphia 

Lamar,  of  New  York 

Lancaster,  of  Penna 

Lorillard,  of  New  York... 

Lycoming,  of  Penna 

Lynchburg,  of  Va 

Manhattan,  of  New  York. 

Mercantile  Mutual,  Now 
York 

Meriden,  of  Conn 

National,  of  Hartford 

New   York  and  Yonkors, 
New  York 

Niagara,  New  York 

Orient,  Hartford 

Orient  Mutual,  New  York 

Penn,  Philadelphin 

Pennsylvania,  of  Philadel- 
phia  

Peoples',  of  Trenton,  N.  Y. 

Phenis,  New  York 

Pha'ni.\,  Hartford 

Republic,  New  York 

Security,     New     Haven, 
Conn 

Springfield,  of  Mass 

St.  Joseph's,  Missouri 

St.  Nicholas,  New  York... 

Traders',  Chicago 

Virginia,  of  Kichmond 

Westchester,  of  New  York 

'Williamsburg    City,   New 
York 


G,844  5,015  73  28 

3,825  4,486  117  28 

8,!t56  8,840  P8  70 

4.34  None  

3,407  OStO  20  25 

22,SU2  19,500  &5  20 

23,857  5,033  21  Oi) 


2,188 

None 
5,()80 

7, .575 

74  98 

8,300 

11,742 

141  47 

140 

None 

7,346 

13,127 

r>5  96 

4,794 

281 

5  &5 

3,7.50 

None 
3 

251 

1  19 

17,086 

7,074 

41  40 

16,703 

2,522 

15  09 

8,308 

None 

4,104 

None 

12,267 

2,49(5 

20  35 

1,948 

None 

45,;«3 

'  6,8.36 

15  08 

3,372 

7,073 

209  76 

7,607 

None 

2,.539 

4,505 

177  43 

13,077 

4,640 

35  48 

15,975 

7,211 

45  14 

4,746 

5,186 

109  27 

27,350 

54,8)32 

200  49 

3,532 

75 

2  12 

4,077 

2,S&5 

73  21 

2,162  2,243  103  75 

1,647  4,.505  273  52 

8,707  9,114  104  67 

40,160  34,7.54  86  .54 

6,S76  2,299  36  06 

9,267  8,3,58  90  19 

2,566  None  

47,447  47,546  100  21 

9,048  11,678  129  06 

5,115  610  11  92 


9,059 
4,914 
1,747 
2,869 
920 
5,282 
7,579 


None 
None 
None 
1,281 
None 
1,318 


24  95 


12,932    170  63 


3,465      None 


Totals 8513,723  8348,646    04  12 


FoRKKiN      COMl-ANIKS. 

Commercial  Union 6,048  2,060  34  06 

Hamburg  Bremen 13,300  4,860  36  54 

Imperial 14,770  1,492  10  10 

Lancashire 8,4i5  14,999  177  39 

Liverpool,     London    and 

(Jlobo 1.5,116  6,841  45  26 

London  Assurance 6,751  11,7.59  174  18 

North   Briti.^h  and   Mer- 
cantile   7,416  2,462  33  19 

Queen .%3,.591  24,.599  73  23 

Royal 41,8ti7  24,643  .58  85 

Scottish  Commercial 3,199  None  

Totals 3150,.513  S93,715  62  26 

Aggregates 8694,2.36  §442,361    63  72 


Ne'ws  Summary. 


— The  Hide  and  Leather  Ins.  Co.  of  Boston 
ha.s  declai-ed  a  dividend  of  five  per  cent. 

— Stephen  English,  of  the  Insurance  Times, 
is  reported  dangerously  ill.  His  malady  is 
neuralgia  of  the  face  and  head. 

— An  incendiary  fire  in  WilHamsport,  Pa., 
on  the  1 2th  in.st. ,  destroyed  property  to  the 
amount  of  $500,000;  insurance,  |150,000. 

— The  St.  Louis  fire  patrol  attended  17  fires 
during  the  month  of  March,  and  saved 
property  to  the  amount  of  $2,000, 

— The  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 
has  recovered  judgment  against  J.  Young 
Scammon,  of  Chicago,  by  confession,  for 
$25,989.69. 

— The  supplemental  insurance  bill  has 
finally  passed  in  the  Pcnn.'iylvania  Legisla- 
ture, and  only  awaits  the  signatui-e  qf  the 
Governor  to  become  a  law. 

— The  New  York  Produce  Exchange  Ins. 
Co.  is  the  title  of  a  new  fire  insurance  com- 
pany now  in  process  of  organization  in  this 
city. 

— New  Britain,  Conn.,  is  thinking  o? gQiWng 
a  steam  fire  engine,  an  alarm  telegraph,  and 
an  improved  water-works.  We  are  fearful 
that  all  of  these  good  things,  at  once,  will 
overload  the  stomach  of  tliat  avaricious 
town. 
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— Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  determined  to  have 
a  tire-alarm  telegraph,  and  a  new  steamer. 
This  is  a  sensible  conclusion. 

— During  the  month  of  March  over  ?3,800- 
000  worth  of  property  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  the  United  States,  on  which  there 
was  insurance  to  the  amount  of  $3,000,000. 

— Commissioner  Blair,  of  Missouri,  through 
his  deputy,  Dan  Able,  is  examining  the 
Alabama  companies  doing  business  in  his 
State,  and  wanting  to  do  business  there. 

— The  Detroit  City  Council  has  appropriated 
$111,585  for  the  support  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment during  the  ensuing  j'oar,  and  ordered 
the  placing  of  75  new  fire  plugs. 

— iThe  St.  Louis  Fire  Ins.  Co.  was  admitted 
to  Massachusetts  on  the  8th  inst.,  and  is 
represented  at  Boston  by  George  O.  Car- 
penter, of  State  street. 

— East  Saginaw,  Mich.,  is  to  have  the  Holly 
system  of  water-works.  Fifty  thousand 
dollars  has  been  appropriated  for  the  erection 
of  the  same. 

— TheYang-Tze  Ins.  Association,  of  Shang- 
hai, has  declared  a  cash  dividend  of  22  per 
cent,  upon  the  net  premiums  contributed 
during  the  fiscal  j'car  ending  September  30, 
1873,  payable  immediately. 

— There  is  a  bill  before  the  New  York 
Legislature  to  organize  an  American  Safe 
Preserving  Company,  after  the  manner  of 
Taylor's  Pantechnicon,  in  Bolgrave  Square, 
London,  lately  destroyed  by  fire. 

— The  Chicago  Tribune  has  been  interview- 
ing the  receivers  of  the  defunct  companies, 
and  finds  only  one  that  proposes  to  pay  up 
in  full.  None  of  the  rest  promise  to  return 
over  forty  per  cent. 

— At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  L.  L.  &  Globe  Ins,  Co.,  held  in 
Liverpool,  England,  a  dividend  of  10  per 
cent,  was  declared  to  the  stockholders. 
The  surplus  on  the  fire  account  was  reported 
at  $1,487,085,  and  on  the  life  account  at 
$421,255.  The  general  reserve  fund  is  re- 
ported at  about  $3,000,000.  The  usual  votes 
2 


of  thanks  were  passed  and  mutualcongratu- 
lations  followed.  The  meeting  passed  oft' 
very  quietly  as  compared  with  some  of  the 
former  meetings. 

—The  Detroit  Free  Press,  of  April  12th, 
contains  an  account  of  the  suit  of  Mrs. 
Moore  against  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life, 
to  recover  $5,000  on  the  life  of  her  husband, 
who  committed  suicide.  The  jury  gave  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  full  amount 
and  interest. 

— The  St.  Louis  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  with  a  paid- 
up  capital  of  $240,000,  assets  to  the  amount 
of  $283,595.16,  and  liabilities,  exclusive  of 
capital,  to  the  amount  of  $39,737.43,  has 
been  admitted  to  do  business  in  New  York, 
and  Messrs.  Peck  &  Kerr,  of  No.  69  Liberty 
street,  have  become  its  New  York  managers. 

— Wm.  Switzer,  who  recently  died  in  St. 
Louis,  was  insured  for  $310,000,  under  21 
policies,  17  of  which  were  taken  out  in  1867, 
and  4  in  1868.  He  paid  total  premiums  on 
them  of  $137,815.40  including  dividends. 
Deducting  these  he  paid  in  cash  about  $100,- 
000. 

— The  strict  enforcement  of  sanitary  regula- 
tions in  Memphis  has  resulted  in  a  great 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  mortality.  The 
Board  of  Health  are  co-operating  with  the 
police  authorities,  and  the  streets  and  alleys 
are  thoroughly  and  systematically  cleansed. 
The  dreadful  lesson  of  last  year  has  not 
been  lost. 

— Thomas  W.  Hamilton,  who  was  convicted 
of  arson,  in  Calhoun  county,  Mich.,  last 
fall,  and  sentenced  to  five  years'  imprison- 
ment in  the  State  Prison,  has  been  granted 
a  new  trial  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  that 
State.  Hamilton  was  charged  with  firing 
his  barn,  in  order  to  obtain  a  large  amount 
of  insurance. 

— The  New  York  Journal  of  Commorcr  calls 
the  attention  of  underwriters  to  a  new 
material  used  for  martingale  rings,  knife 
handles,  combs,  etc.,  which  we  are  informed 
bears  the  name  of  "  Celluloid."  It  is  to 
all  appearance  as  hard  as  iron;   and,  when 
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cold,  possesses  great  strength  and  tenacity  ; 
but  it  is  as  inflammable  as  tinder,  and  it 
burns  more  readily  than  pitch.  A  flash  of 
a  match  will  set  off  a  box  of  this  material, 
made  up  in  any  form,  and  produce  a  con- 
flagration, so  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
apparent  solidity  of  the  article  that  it  seems 
like  magic. 

— "We  mention  elsewhere  the  Louise  Germs 
case.  Since  that  notice  was  put  in  type,  the 
papers  announced  that  she  has  "  turned  up," 
and  that  she  now  confesses  to  the  whole 
scheme  to  defraud  the  companies.  All  the 
parties  connected  with  the  aflair  have  been 
arrested.  Thus  ends  another  villainous  at- 
tempt to  defraud  a  life  company. 

— The  knitting  mill  of  Phelps,  Gardner  & 
Co.,  at  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  on  the  9th  inst.  Loss  between  $50,- 
000  and  ^60,000;   insured  as  follows  : 

Phcenix,  Brooklyn So.OOO 

Niagara 5,000 

Commerce 1,000 

Pennsylvania 2,500 

Commercial  Union 6,000 

London  Assurance 2,500 

Home.  Now  York 7,500 

Queens 7,500 

Total S37.000 

— The  Northwestern  Eeview  publishes  from 
Mr.  J.  B.  Bennet's  figures  the  results  of  his 
underwriting  experience  with  the  iEtna  for 
seventeen  years  from  1853  to  1870. 

The  experience  of  seventeen  years — from 
1853  to  1870  inclusive — foots  up  as  follows: 
Total  premiums  received,  ^17,191,388.88; 
losses  and  expenses,  $13,523,433.32  ;  profits 
of  the  company,  $3,667,955.56  ;  percentage 
of  losses  and  expenses,  78  6-10  per  cent.  ; 
percentage  of  profits  on  total  volume  of  busi- 
ness done,  21  4-10  per  cent. 

— The  American  Exchange  and  Review  says  : 
By  the  annual  report  of  the  fire  department, 
the  total  Philadelphia  fires  in  1873  were 
620  ;  losses,  $938,480  ;  insurance,  $3,889,- 
086.02.  The  figures  of  the  Patrol  report 
were,  fires,  886;  losses,  $951,523.04;  insur- 
ance, $5,065,097.77.  President  Loudens- 
lager,    although   the   fires    were   unusually 


numerous  by  the  Patrol  report,  attributes 
the  good  fortune  of  Philadelphia  in  1873 
"  to  greater  carefulness  on  the  part  of  the 
community  in  the  use  of  combustibles,  as 
well  as  the  increased  efficiency  and  discipline 
of  the  fire  department.  As  to  the  fire-alarm 
telegraph,  it  is  still  in  the  same  deplorable 
condition  ;  the  same  unreliable  alarms, 
sometimes  sending  the  apparatus  miles 
away  in  the  wrong  direction,  etc." 

— The  Merchants  Mutual  Marine  Ins.  Co., 
of  this  city,  which  voted  to  disincorporate 
in  January  last,  is  rapidly  closing  up  its 
business.  Already  two  dividends  have  been 
declared  to  the  stockholders,  viz.  :  one  of 
20  and  one  of  25  per  cent.  The  two  di- 
vidends aggregate  $225,000.  It  is  expected 
that  the  stockholders  will  be  paid  in  full. 

— Insurance  dividends  were  paid  as  fol- 
lows during  April  : 

California i]4  percent.  113,500 

Commercial 1%  "  3,000 

Fireman's  Fund 5  "  15,000 

State  Investment 13^  "  3,000 

Union 8  "  60,000 

Total 894.500 

The  California,  Fireman's  Fund,  and  Union 
were  for  the  quarter  ending  April  1st,  and 
State  Investment  and  Commercial  were  the 
regular  monthly  dividends  which  have  been 
paid  for  the  last  year. 

— A  trial  was  recently  made  in  this  city  of 
the  new  Goodwin  &  West  Steam  Fire 
Engine. 

This  is  the  first  steamer  ever  built  in  Cal- 
ifornia, and  also  the  first  in  which  the 
"Goodwin"  pump,  an  invention  of  Mr.  S. 
A.  West,  has  been  used.  The  details  of 
the  steam  engine  are  simplj'  those  of  an 
ordinary  slide-valve  one,  but  in  the  pump 
the  novel  merits  of  the  machine  lie.  Work- 
ing on  the  character  of  an  eccentric,  with 
an  automatic  cut-oft',  and  being  without 
valves  of  any  kind,  rotary  in  form,  there  is 
scarcely  any  limit  to  the  speed  at  which  it 
may  be  run,  thereby  enabling  it  to  deliver  a 
larger  body  of  water  in  a  given  time  than 
ordinary  engines  will.  At  the  trial,  two 
lengths  of  hose,    150   feet  in   length   each, 
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were  put  on,  and  threw,  through  two  I 
inch  nozzles,  two  streams  156 feet  in  length. 
This  with  60  Ihs  of  steam — 1 J  inch  nozzle, 
150  feet  hose,  110  lbs  steam,  distance  thrown 
174  feet.  Same  nozzle,  same  steam,  100 
feet  hose,  distance  thrown  194  feet.  In  all 
of  these  experiments  the  water  was  taken 
from  a  tank  at  a  distance  of  24  feet.  The 
pump  is  provided  with  exhaust  chambers  to 
relieve  the  suction.  During  the  trial  the 
wind  was  sufficiently  strong  to  spray  the 
streams  badly. 

The  test  was  very  satisfactory,  and  com- 
petent judges  pronounced  it  a  first-class 
machine. 

— In  the  cases  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insuiance 
Company,  of  New  York,  against  Hamilton, 
et  al.,  from  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  South- 
ern District  of  New  York,  and  Lane  against 
the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 
from  the  Tennessee  Circuit,  the  decrees  were 
affirmed  by  a  divided  court.  These  were 
the  test  cases  put  forth  to  determine  the 
liability  of  insurance  companies  on  policies 
held  at  the  South  on  which  premiums  were 
not  paid  during  the  war,  but  upon  which  the 
parties  or  their  representatives  tendered  pay- 
ment after  the  close  of  the  war.  The  prin- 
cipal, therefore,  remains  still  unsettled.  It 
is  thought,  however,  that  the  court  will 
grant  a  rehearing  in  view  of  the  great 
amount  involved  in  like  cases.  If  this 
should  occur,  the  presence  of  the  Chief 
Justice  on  the  argument  would  prevent 
another  tie. 

— According  to  the  New  York  Chronicle, 
the  fires  in  that  city  for  the  quarter  ending 
March  31st,  were  319  fires,  involving  a  loss 
of  $530,091,  on  which  there  was  an  insurance 
of  $3,670,549.  The  amount  of  uninsured 
loss  was  $16,600.  For  the  corresponding 
quarter  last  year  there  were  391  fires,  on 
which  the  loss  was  $1,263,095,  making  an 
average  loss  in  the  one  case  of 
$1,661.72:  and  in  the  other  of  $3,230.- 
42.  During  the  quarter,  seven  indict- 
ments for  arson  and  two  for  perjury 
were  found,  of  which  one  resulted  in  the 
conviction  of  George  DrestcU,  who  was 
sentenced  to  the  State  Prison  for  life.     For 


the  month  of  March  106  fires  are  reported, 
involving  a  loss  of  $62,400,  on  which  the 
insurance  was  $1,100,375.  The  amount  of 
uninsured  loss  was  $8,200.  The  average 
loss  per  fire,  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing month  in  1873,  was  $588.67,  against 
$2,743.13.  On  the  10th  of  March,  Julius 
Sarner,  and  two  brothers,  named  Frank, 
were  held  to  bail,  the  first  in  the  sum  of 
$15,000,  for  perjury,  and  the  last  two  ia 
$10,000  each,  for  arson.  Last  week  there 
were  18  fires,  on  which  the  loss  was  $1,275, 
and  insurance  $24,800. 

— The  his.  Agent  and  Review,  of  London, 
publishes  in  its  issue  of  April  1st,  the  fol- 
lowing figures  showing  the  number  of  poli- 
cies issued,  amounts  insured,  and  the  new 
premiums  obtained  by  the  several  companies 
named  during  1873  : 

Netv 
Amount    No.  of     Jf re- 
Assured.  Policies.  7niunis. 
North  British  &  Mer- 
cantile   £1,021,1)70  799    £28,618 

Briton 547,048        1,762      18,370 

English    and    Scottish 

Law 447,630  596      14,603 

Star 407,335       1,258      11,793 

Law  Life 346,795  252      12,255 

Equity  &  Law 334,080  ISK)        9,969 

Provident 313,120  605      10,060 

Legal  &  General 309,997  185      11,847 

Prudential   (Oeneral)..        303,569        2,195      10,183 

(Industrial)        646,377    233,435 

Commercial  Union 279,923  401       9,814 

Law  Union 267,106  261      10,594 

Alliance 245,675  311       7,831 

Provident  Clerks' 200,900  961        6,088 

Mutual 150,140  249        4,639 

Masonic 45,279  187       1,621 

— The  Philadelphia  Fire  Marshal's  Report 
for  1873  shows  that  the  whole  number  of 
fires  during  the  year  was  859,  an  increase  of 
256  over  those  reported  the  previous  year. 
Of  the  859  fires,  39  were  attended  by  sus- 
picious circumstances,  indicating  design  in 
their  origin,  69  were  caused  by  the  explo- 
sion of  coal  oil  or  fluid  lamps  ;  38  to  de- 
fective flues  ;  126  to  carelessness  ;  40  to  spon- 
taneous combustion  ;  31  to  fireworks  ;  69  to 
overheated  stoves  and  furnaces  ;  29  to  pick- 
ers' and  dry  rooms  ;  78  to  the  careless  use 
of  pipes  and  matches,  and  15  to  sparks  from 
stacks   of   straw  and  planing  mills.     The 
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total  number  of  fires  and  alarms  for  tlie3'ear 
was  893,  of  which  34  were  false  alarms. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
fires  each  month,  with  the  losses  and  in- 
surances, together  with  the  amount  of  in- 
surance over  loss  : 


Tnsu- 

Insurance 

Fires. 

rances. 

Losses. 

on  loss. 

Jan.. 

.75 

S451,S00  00 

m,'.m  15 

8381,869  85 

Feb. 

.78 

362,1.50  00 

38,11!)  70 

.324,030  ;» 

M'h. 

.32 

735,664  75 

13,900  40 

722,()64  35 

Ap'l. 

..63 

377,510  00 

28,942  01 

348,567  99 

May 

..75 

317,062  50 

66,635  14 

250,4:7  36 

Juno 

109 

674,300  00 

2*5,851  19 

438,448  81 

July.107 

512,200  00 

117,352  44 

304,946  56 

Aug. 

.56 

172,662  55 

16,666  46 

155,906  66 

Sept. 

..46 

420,990  97 

214,066  11 

215,9*3  86 

Oct.. 

..75 

4;il,.5.54  00 

50,537  66 

381,016  34 

Nov 

..65 

.331,775  00 

.38,126  35 

293,648  65 

Dec. 

.63 

268,320  00 

61.375  11 

206,944  89 

Total,893  S5,065,097  77       S950,602  75        5414,495  02 

— In  respect  to  the  Geneva  Award  Bill  in 
the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  has  decided  as  follows  : 

1.  To  pay  uninsured  losses,  and  losses  in 
excess  ofihe  insurance  paid  to  the  owners 
and  to  sailors  and  officers. 

2.  Against  paying  claims  of  insurance 
companies,  except  losses  shown  by  a  state- 
ment from  their  books. 

3.  To  pay  war  premiums  paid  after  the 
vessels  allowed  for  in  the  Geneva  award 
sailed. 

4.  Against  paying  losses  caused  bj'  cruis- 
ers not  named  in  the  Geneva  award. 

5.  To  allow  interest  at  5  per  cent,  on 
losses  from  and  after  the  date  of  destruc- 
tion. 

0.  To  make  void  all  assignments  to  insur- 
ance companies  unless  they  had  received 
therefor  just  and  sufficient  consideration 
from  underwriters. 

7.  To  put  the  distribution  in  the  charge 
of  one  United  States  court  to  be  named  by 
the  President. 

The  vote  on  the  questions  affecting  insur- 
ance companies  stood  6  to  5  in  the  Com- 
mittee. 

— Mr.  Hayden  of  the   Insural  Journal  will 
accept  our  thanks  for   a  bound  volume  of  1 


that  paper  for  1873.  The  Journal  is  one  of 
the  most  high-toned  and  ably-edited  papers 
that  comes  to  our  table. 

— According  to  the  Spectator  Chart  the 
rates  of  expenses  to  total  income  of  the 
principal  life  companies  were  as  follows  for 
the  years  1872  and  1873  : 

1872.  1873. 

^tna,  Hartford 9.27  9.12 

American  Popular 27-59  21.88 

Asbury 39..51  36.34 

Atlantic  Mutual 16.74  13.50 

Berkshire,  Mass 12.28  11.60 

Brooklyn 19.26  2-5..31 

Charter  Oak 12.23  11.23 

Connecticut  General 20.68  18.68 

Connecticut  Mutual 7.53  7.62 

Continental,  Hartford 20.66  18.81 

Continental,  New  York 16.13  18.59 

Equitable 14..58  14.63 

Germania 1.5.20  14.-37 

Globe  Mutual 19.46  22.01 

Government  Security 28.49  28.51 

Guardian  Mutual 12.83  13.75 

Hartford  Life  and  Annuity 43.24  38.79 

Homo 14.16  13.56- 

Homoepathic 22.66  22.19 

John  Hancock 22.96  20.01 

Knickerbocker 11.51  12.89 

Life  Association  of  America 22.15  21.67 

Manhattan 13.87  16.33 

Massachusetts  Mutual 15.48  15.18 

Metropolitan 21.27  20.04 

Mutual,  of  New  York 6.98  8.24 

Mutual  Benefit,  N.  J .5.-57  8.59 

National,  Montpelier 14.70  14.78 

National,  U.  S.  A 20.61  15.94 

New  England  Mutual 9.80  9.60 

New  Jersey  Mutual 10.72  16.15 

Now  York  Life 10.37  10.40 

North  America 1-5.28  16.14 

Northwestern  Mutual 12.52  11.01 

Bonn  Mutual 10.:34  11.05 

Phoenix  Mutual 14.81  14.58 

Piedmont  and  Arlington 18.52  17.84 

Provident  Life  and  Trust 17.08  17.18 

Republic,  Chicago :59.25  42.11 

Security 19.32  20.82 

State  Mutual,  Massachusetts 14.22  12.14 

Travelers 14.24  14.94 

Union  Central 17.05  21.12 

Union  Mutual 17.53  16.04 

United  States 1-5.07  18.98 

Universal 22.54  26.02 

Washington 17.82  16.63 

Western,  New  York 51.82  54.30 

World  Mutual 41.15  42.84 

Average 19.60    19.06 
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Editorial  Notes. 


— We  are  under  obligations  to  Stephen 
English,  Esq.,  for  a  handsomely  bound  vol- 
ume of  the  Times  for  1873.  The  Times  is 
always  spicy  and  readable,  and,  until  its 
editor  agreed  to  Ili/de  his  independence  and 
usefulness,  it  was  somewhat  a  favorite  with 
us. 

— The  Chronicle  of  April  9th,  states,  in  re- 
ferring to  the  stamp  tax  law  of  this  State, 
that  it  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  The  Chronicle 
is  misinformed,  as  the  law  was  in  force 
until  annulled  by  the  Legislature  of  1872  and 
1873. 

— The  Chamber  of  Life  Insurance  has  de- 
termined to  collect  the  mortality  record  of 
the  varies  companies  weekly  and  publish 
them.  This  is  a  splendid  idea.  The  best 
advertisement  that  has  ever  appeared  on 
this  Coast  is  the  list  of  annual  death  claims 
paid  by  the  companies  here,  as  published  bj- 
our  enterprising  agents.  "We  are  glad  that 
the  Chamber  ha?  taken  a  "cue"  from  them 
and  intends  to  follow  it  up. 

— The  California  and  Commercial  Insurance 
companies  of  this  city,  recently  saved  the 
vessel  "James  Cheston,"  which  was 
stranded  on  the  beach  near  the  Cliff  House. 
The  owners  failed  to  get  her  off  the  beach 
when  there  was  no  bar  around  her,  and 
demanded  their  insurance,  but  the  managers 
of  these  companies  saved  her  after  there  was 
a  bar  of  sand  several  feet  deep  all  around 
her.  They  deserve  credit  for  their  enter- 
prise in  this  matter,  as  the  vessel  would 
have  been  completely  wrecked  but  for  their 
exertions. 

— The  Monitor  announces  that  the  Insurance 
JSlue  Book  is  now  ready  for  the  press  and 
will  shortly  be  issued.  It  will  contain  the 
annual  figures  of  the  companies  ;  the  insur- 
ance laws  of  the  States  and  Territories  ;  a 
list  of  all  companies  chartered  in  the 
United  States  ;  a  directory  of  the  agents  of 
the  U.  S.;  matter  valuable  to  adjusters; 
contributions  of  eminent  men  ;  information 
relative  to  the  Insurance  Departments,  Fire 


Departments,  the  National  Board  and 
Chamber  of  Life  Insurance,  and  a  great 
variety  of  interesting  insurance  matter  val- 
uable to  underwriters  and  the  public. 
Price,  cloth,  $1.50. 

— Life  Insurance  is  not  verj-  brisk  on  this 
Coast  just  now.  The  spring  so  far  has  not 
developed  that  improvement  in  the  business 
we  had  anticipated.  Agents  complain  that 
they  find  it  difficult  to  do  business  in  the 
country,  and  that  the  prospects  are  not  very 
flattering  even  after  the  harvest  is  over. 
From  all  we  can  gather  among  the  agencies, 
the  business  so  far  for  the  current  year 
does  not  come  up  to  the  business  done  for 
the  same  period  last  year. 

— A  circular  from  the  Republic  Life  Ins .  Co. 
sates  that  the  purchase  of  the  stock  of  the 
National  Life  is  in  no  sense  a  speculation, 
but  was  conceived  and  executed  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Republic  company,  and  the 
stock  life  insurance  system.  A  financial  ex- 
hibit of  the  combined  companies  will  soon  be 
made  when  all  interested  will  be  better  able 
to  judge  of  the  wisdom  of  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  Republic  Life.  All  business  in 
future  will  be  continued  under  the  National 
Charter,  it  being  preferred  to  the  Republic. 

— The  Prudential  Life,  of  London,  is  issu- 
ing policies  at  the  rate  of  10,000  per  week. 
It  issued  during  1873,  046,377  policies  and 
collected  in  premiums  $1,107,175.  The 
whole  income  from  the  Industrial  Branch 
last  year  was  $2,355,000.  The  company 
takes  various  classes  of  risks  upon  mathe- 
matical principles,  and  is  doing  the  leading 
life  business  of  England. 

— In  the  case  of  Adolph  Rammers,  the 
Louisville  tax  collector,  who  died  suddenly 
on  the  4th  of  April,  the  Coroner's  jury  have 
decided  that  he  died  "  from  the  effects  of  an 
overdose  of  morphia."  He  luild  over  $125,- 
000  of  insurance  on  his  life,  and  was  a 
defaulter  to  the  city  in  the  sum  of  $160,000. 
Here  is  another  case  for  a  compromise,  as  in 
the  case  of  Capt.  Colvocorressess. 

— Quite  a  number  of  fire  insurance  specials 
are  off  on  a  tour  through  Northern  Califor- 
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nia  and  Oregon.  The  boys  are  all  rather 
fond  of  visiting  the  last  named  field.  Port- 
land, particularly,  has  many  charms  for 
them,  and  when  they  all  get  up  there  to- 
gether they  generally  "  make  Rome  howl." 
Indeed  we  do  not  know  of  any  place  where 
one  can  enjoy  himself  better  than  in  that 
beautiful  city,  and  we  are  not  surprised  at 
their  being  so  fond  of  it.  Besides,  if  the 
city  should  become  monotonous,  after  a 
short  stay,  a  trip  up  the  upper  Columbia 
■will  speedily  restore  one's  equilibrium  and 
make  him  wish  for  a  longer  leave  of  ab- 
sence, to  bask  in  its  beauties,  and  draw  in- 
spiration from  its  grandeur.  It  is  not  so 
bad  to  "go  on  the  road"  when  you  can 
visit  such  charming  fields. 

— A  letter  from  a  friend  in  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  Oregon,  to  a  general  agent 
of  one  of  our   life   companies    in    this  city, 

says:     "Mr.  ,    one    of  our    leading 

lawyers,  died  in  this  city  a  few  days  ago, 
leaving  his  fomily  iu  rather  destitute  cir- 
cumstances. His  father  to-day  asked  me  if 
his  policy  of  life  insurance  was  still  in  force. 
You  can  imagine  how  hard  it  was  for  me  to 
tell  him  that  it  had  been  lapsed  a  few  months 
ago."  Here  is  another  forcible  lecture 
upon  the  folly  of  allowing  a  policy  to  lapse 
under  any  circumstances  when  it  is  possi- 
ble to  pay  the  premiums.  But  few  men  are 
too  poor  to  pay  the  premiums  on  a  small 
policy,  and  a  man  who  has  a  family  and 
neglects  to  provide  for  them  in  this  way  is 
not  doing  his  duty  toward  them,  and  when  he 
has  once  put  his  hand  to  the  plow  he  should 
never  let  go. 

— The  Chronicle  very  truthfully  remark?  that 
every  business-man  and  property-owner  ap- 
preciates the  value  of  protection  against 
or  damage  by  fire;  but  how  few  realize  the 
fact  that  there  is  as  much,  and  as  marked, 
difference  in  the  quality  and  actual  value  of 
that  protection  offered  them  by  different 
companies,  as  there  is  in  the  quality  of  the 
pi-oducts  of  different  manufactories  of  the 
same  article,  or  in  the  financial  standing  of 
different  individuals.  I'rojit  is  the  only 
thing  in  an  insurance  company  which  can 
give  solid  and  perpetual  security  to  the  in- 


sured ;  for,  as  sure  as  the  individul  who 
spends  more  than  his  income  will  come  to 
bunkruptcy  and  want,  so  sure  will  an  in- 
surance company  that  writes  on  inadequate 
rates,  takes  improper  risks,  and  forfeits 
public  confidence,  drift  to  speedy  insolvency, 
bringing  loss  and  perhaps  ruin  to  its  stock- 
holders and  policyholders.  Success,  then, 
is  not  only  the  true  but  the  sole  criterion  of 
merit  in  fire  insurance. 

— Insurance  Law  Journal.  We  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  C.  C.  Hine,  of  the  Monitor,  for 
handsomely  bound  copies  of  Vols.  1  and  2 
of  the  Insurance  Law  Journal,  formerly 
published  by  Messrs.  Potters  of  St.  Louis, 
but  now  owned  and  published  by  Mr. 
Hine.  The  Law  Journal  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  publications  to  insurance  men  that 
we  know  of.  It  is  performing  a  mission  of 
general  usefulness  to  the  companies  which 
should  commend  it  to  their  favorable  atten- 
tion. But  besides  being  of  immense  value 
to  the  insurance  fraternity,  it  is  also  a  val- 
uable journal  for  any  lawyer's  library,  and 
one  that  they  can  ill  afford  to  dispense  with. 
Its  digests  and  reports  of  cases  are  concise 
and  fresh,  and  it  is  a  convenient  book  for 
reference.  We  recommend  it  to  the  favora- 
ble considerations  of  members  of  the  bar 
and  the  insurance  fraternity. 

— We  publish  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  the 
rates  of  expenses  to  total  income  of  the  fifty 
leading  life  insurance  companies  of  this 
country  for  the  years  1872  and  1873.  It  is 
gratifying  to  see  by  this  list  that  a  large 
majority  of  them  reduced  the  ratio  during 
the  last  year.  It  was  expected  that  the  ratio 
would  stand  about  the  same,  if  not  increased, 
as  the  Eastern  panic  made  it  difficult  to  do 
business,  and  called  for  a  heavier  outlay 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  necessary. 
The  reduction  in  none  of  them  is  very 
large,  yet  it  indicates  a  health^'  condition  of 
things  to  see  any  reduction  at  all.  Those 
companies  which  show  an  increase  in  expen- 
ses demonstrate  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
so  economical  as  formerly.  Some  of  them 
show  a  very  heavy  increase;  among  this 
number  are  the  Brooklyn,  Republic,  Uni- 
versal, and   Manhattan.     Such  increase   as 
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they  exhibit  indicates  either  extravagance 
during  the  year,  or  an  unhealthy  state  of 
affairs  in  their  internal  management.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  exhibit  is  a  very 
encouraging  one, 

— Captain  Shaw,  of  the  London  Fire  Brig- 
ade, has  written  an  interesting  letter  in 
which  the  rival  fire-proof  qualities  of  wood 
and  iron  are  discussed.  He  concludes  that 
a  massive  story  post  of  even  the  most 
inflammable  wood  is  absolutely  and  perfectly 
proof  against  heat  which  can  be  applied  to 
it ;  that  it  will  not  of  itself  burn  at  all,  but 
requires  a  continual  supply  of  highly  inflam- 
mable substance  to  keep  it  burning,  and  when 
this  supply  is  withdrawn,  ceases  to  burn  ; 
and  lastly,  that  after  being  exposed  for 
seven  hours  to  flames  of  very  great  inten- 
sity, is  not  injured  to  a  greater  depth  than 
two  inches  from  the  original  surface,  and 
still  shows  a  center  as  clean  and  fresh  as 
when  it  was  first  put  in.  As  the  result  of 
these  views  he  recommends  wood  for  inter- 
nal supports  of  massive  buildings,  as  infi- 
nitely superiortoany  other  substance  known 
to  him. 

— Mr.  Garrigue  in  his  interview  with  the 
Spectator,  says  of  State  Supervisions  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Repeal  all  insurance  laws,  and  give 
us  free  trade  in  insurance  from  Maine  to 
Texas,  and  from  New  York  to  California. 
Then  proper  management  will  lead  to  suc- 
cess, and  the  much  dreaded  competition  of 
unsound  underwriting  will  speedily  die  out, 
because  the  people  will  learn  to  make  a 
choice  of  good  insurance,  and  bad  insurance 
will  not  be  able  to  live.  Paternal  govern- 
ment in  insurance  has  always  seemed  .to  me 
an  absurdity.  *  *  The  whole  system  of 
Insurance  Bureaus,  except  for  statistics, 
seems  to  me  to  be  absurd.  Why  should  an 
insurance  company  require  supervision  any 
more  than  a  private  banker?  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt,  that  a  well-conducted 
insurance  company  would  speedily  acquire 
public  credit  and  confidence  without  any 
official  certification,  whilst  a  badly  con- 
ducted one  now  often  acquires  a  false  credit 
from  official  certification,  which  it  does  not 
deserve,  and  yet  it  gets."     Tliese  views  are 


in  direct  unison  with  our  own,  as  expressed 
in  our  November  and  December  numbers  of 
last  year.  In  these  extracts  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  that  article  is  embodied. 

— The  New  York  report  for  1874  shows 
that  27  New  York  life  companies  and  29 
others  from  the  different  States  paid  out  in 
losses  and  claims  during  the  year  1873,  the 
large  sum  of  $27,232,435.45,  $26,310,386.23 
of  which  was  in  cash,  and  $922,049.22  in 
notes.  Compared  with  the  previous  year, 
this  exhibit  contrasts  as  follows: 

Total  cash  premiums  rec'd  1873 385,2o.5,.508  91 

"  "  "         1872. 84,30(5,0.57  41 

Increase S8()9,4.51  50 

Total  note  income  1873 S10,7(>1,.580  83 

"  "        1872 12,23fJ,t)2.5  87 

Losses  paid  in  1873 S27,232,4'?.5  4.5 

"  1872 24,779,3.31  48 

Increase 12,453,103  97 

Total  Expenditures  in  1873 i8i,.501,44(5  47 

"        of  59  cos.  in  1872 78,207,2.55  48 

Total  income  in  1873 $118,396,.502  21 

1872 117,306,028  79 

Incroast  in  income  1873. 81,090,473  42 

— A  late  issue  of  the  London  Revieio  insur- 
ance, contains  some  sensible  and  truthful 
remarks  upon  State  supervision.  Speaking 
of  the  life  companies  passing  through  twenty- 
five  State  Departments,  it  says  : 

"  To  tell  the  truth  the  unfortunate  com- 
panies get  such  a  worrying  in  their  transac- 
tions through  the  different  States  of  the 
Union,  that  they  must  be  heartily  sick  of 
the  name  of  an  insurance  superintendent. 

A  little  reflection  upon  this  remarkable 
fact  will  seem  to  point  in  the  direction  of 
the  insurance  legislation  of  the  United 
States  being  principally  controlled  by  prin- 
ters and  paper  makers,  for  no  one  else  can 
profit  by  the  huge  mass  of  unnecessary 
investigations.  We  may,  we  think,  assume 
as  a  fact  that  the  examination  of  the 
accounts  of  an  American  life'  office  by 
twenty-five  different  superintendents  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  marvelous  proof  of  the 
vitality  of  the  institution,  and  of  the  con- 
stitutional   and    physical    strength    of  the 
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officers  of  the  same  who  must  be  sorely 
tried  before  their  aunual  accounts  are 
finally  passed." 

These  opinions  are  fully  concurred  in  by 
the  large  majority  of  the  underwriters  of 
this  country.  The  system  is  a  nuisance, 
and  it  ought  to  be  abated.  If  a  few  of  the 
law  makers  of  this  country  could  see  it  in 
all  of  its  deformity  as  we  see  there  would 
soon  be  twenty-five  applicants  for  employ- 
ment in  some  other  business. 

— The  fires  on  this  Coast  have  been  light  so 
far  this  year.  For  two  years  we  have  been 
favored  by  an  absence  of  any  very  serious 
conflagration,  except  the  Portland  fire,  and 
in  that  the  insurance  losses  were  light,  and 
some  were  fearful  that  this  year  would  be 
unfavorable.  But  the  first  four  months  of 
the  year  have  been  unusually  good.  The 
losses  in  the  country  have  been  very  light, 
while  the  losses  in  the  city  have  fallen  con- 
siderably short  of  the  average.  These  facts 
are  very  pleasing  to  relate  ;  still  they  should 
not  cause  the  underwriters  and  the  public  to 
become  too  sanguine  of  the  future  and  re- 
duce rates  or  relax  their  vigilance.  We  are 
liable  at  any  moment  to  have  a  lively  burn, 
and  our  calm  now  may  only  be  the  precur- 
sor of  a  storm.  Stand  by  your  guns,  and 
if  there  be  no  occasion  to  use  them  with 
greater  energy,  you  will  at  least  not  allow 
yourselves  to  be  surprised  should  such  an 
occasion  arise. 

— The  new  law  of  this  State  requires  every 
Insurance  Company,  before  receiving  the 
Commissioner's  certificate  to  transact  busi- 
ness, to  sign  an  agreement  to  give  the 
State  courts  entire  jurisdiction  over  all  mat- 
ters of  litigation,  and  that  they  will  not 
transfer  any  suits  to  the  U.  S.  Courts. 
This  piece  of  legislation  might  ne  consid- 
ered a  high-handed  outrage  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  it  matters  but  little,  in  this 
State,  what  courts  the  companies  are  sued 
in,  as  tlie  cases  almost  invariably  go  against 
them.  The  law  is  an  abridgment  of  the 
rights  of  the  companies,  and  an  insult  to 
the  underwriting  fraternity.  Why  single 
out  the  insurance  companies  alone  for  such 
a  restriction  ?      They  are  not  more  given  to 


litigation  than  other  incorporations.  Such 
action  but  displays  the  petty  animosity  of 
the  members  of  the  legislature,  and  invites 
for  them  the  contempt  and  ridicule  they 
deserve.  Besides  such  persecution  of  ,the 
companies  will  redound  to  the  detriment  of 
the  insured. 

— The  Lorillard  and  Traders'  Insurance 
companies  are  now  managed  on  this  Coast 
by  Messrs.  R.  B.  Irwin  &  Co,  200  Sansome 
Street.  The  Lorillard  has  gross  assets  of 
$424,097,  and  shows  a  surplus  over  all  lia- 
bilities, including  capital  of  §300,000,  of 
$35,438.  The  income  of  the  company  for 
last  year  was  $219,930,  and  the  expenditures 
$206,927. 

The  Traders  show  gross  assets  of  $746,- 
109,  the  capital  of  $500,000  being  invested 
in  U.  S.  bonds.  It  has  a  clean  sur|)]us  over 
capital  and  all  other  liabilities,  of  $125,940. 
The  income  for  the  last  year  amounted  to 
$406,661,  and  the  expenditures  to  $261,158. 
This  is  a  very  good  showing,  and  one  that 
entitles  the  company  to  a  good  patronage. 
Messrs.  Irwin  &  Co.,  are  agreeable  gentle- 
men to  deal  with  ;  liberal  and  accommodat- 
ing to  their  customers,  and  prompt  in  their 
dealings. 

— The  question  often  presents  itself  to  us, 
whether  any  life  insurance  company  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  do  business,  when  its  in- 
come is  not  sufficient  to  meet  its  outgo.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  question  of  doubt,  if  a  company 
should  be  authorized  to  do  business  in  any 
State,  the  ratio  of  total  expenditures  to  total 
income  of  which  is  as  high  as  75  per  cent. 
Even  at  this  figure,  there  is  no  possible  mar- 
gin for  a  proper  reserve  ;  and  unless  the 
company  is  not  doing  new  business,  the 
reserve  must  soon  become  impaired,  and 
the  company  go  into  bankruptcy.  There 
can  be  no  just  excuse  for  such  an  expendi- 
ture, and  wherever  it  exists  there  is  grave 
reason  to  doubt  the  integrity  of  the  manage- 
ment and  the  responsibility  of  the  company. 
Several  of  the  comjianies  reporting  to  the 
New  York  Department  this  year,  exhibit 
such  an  expenditure.  Some  of  them  are 
old  companies,  having  an  established  busi- 
ness, and  a  large   income   from   renewal^ 
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upon  which  there  should  be  but  a  nominal 
expense  for  collecting,  etc.,  if  the  manage- 
ment has  been  legitimate.  These  companies 
must  of  necessity  be  in  an  unhealthy  condi- 
tion, and  the  individual  who  intrusts  his 
interest  to  their  keeping,  can  scarcely  hope 
to  be  protected  from  loss.  The  wisest  and 
best  thing  such  companies  can  do  is  to  re- 
insure their  risks  in  some  responsible  com- 
pany while  they  can,  and  retire  from  the 
field.  They  cannot  hope  to  receive  more 
than  a  moderate  patronage  at  best,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  they  can  retain  that  long, 
as  their  policy  holders  cannot  be  kept  in 
ignorance  of  their  condition,  and  when  it  is 
once  ascertained,  they  will  lapse  their  poli- 
cies. Let  these  institutions  be  carefully 
watched  during  the  current  year,  and  if 
there  is  no  improvement,  let  them  be  put 
into  bankruptcy  and  closed  out. 

— The  Union  Insurance  Company,  of  this 
city,  is  doing  a  very  profitable  business. 
"When  they  withdrew  from  the  East  after 
the  Chicago  fire,  it  was  feared  that  they 
would  not  be  able  to  do  a  local  business 
that  would  be  remunerative.  These  fears 
can  no  longer  be  entertained,  as  the  com- 
pany has  done  a  large  and  very  conserva- 
tive business  on  this  Coast  since  that  time, 
and  one  that  has  been  unusually  profitable 
to  the  stockholders.  The  dividends  paid  to 
the  stockholders  since  they  withdrew  from 
the  East,  aggregate  §210,000,  being  regular 
quarterly  dividends  of  3  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  of  $750,000,  and  two  extra  divi- 
dends of  five  per  cent.  each.  After  paying 
the  last  regular  quarterly  dividend  and  an 
extra  one  of  5  per  cent,  the  company  still 
carried  over  a  net  surplus  of  $59,000;  This 
is  a  most  excellent  exhibit,  and  one  that  fur- 
nishes convincing  proof  of  conservative  and 
judicious  management.  The  company  holds 
over  a  million  dollars  of  reliable  assets, 
and  is  able  to  meet  all  of  its  obligations 
with  promptness.      It  stands  A.  1. 

— The  policy  holders  of  the  old  St.  Louis 
Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.  are  in  a  bad  box  on 
this  Coast.  The  company,  as  our  readers 
are  aware,  was  re-insured  by  the  Mound 
City  Life  Ins.  Co.  in  January  last.      Some 


time  in  February  following.  Gen.  Stewart, 
the  Secretary  of  the  St.  Louis  Mutual  came 
to  this  Coast  to  settle  up  the  business  of  his 
company  at  this  end  of  the  line.  After 
remaining  here  for  some  weeks,  he  left 
without  having  accomplished  his  mission, 
leaving  the  renewals  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bank  of  California  for  collection.  No  state- 
ment of  the  Mound  City  (now  called  the 
St.  Louis  Life)  has  yet  been  filed  with  the 
Commissioner,  and  the  St.  Louis  Mutual 
now  being  non  est,  the  Commissioner  has 
revoked  its  certificate  of  authority  to  do 
business  in  the  State.  This  prevents  the 
Bank  of  California  from  collecting  any 
more  premiums  until  the  new  company 
files  its  statement,  which  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
can  do  under  the  present  law  governing 
the  impairment  of  capital.  This  being  the 
case,  an  agency  cannot  be  opened  for  the 
collection  of  premiums  before  the  new  law 
takes  effect  in  July  next.  During  the  inter- 
im, policy  holders  having  preniiums  fall- 
ing due  will  be  forced  to  forward  them 
direct  to  St.  Louis  or  forfeit  their  policies. 
Had  the  old  company  surrendered  its  cer- 
tificate and  withdrawn  from  the  State,  an 
agency  could  have  been  maintained  for  the 
collections  of  renewals  and  policy  holders 
would  not  have  been  subjected  to  this  incon- 
venience. "We  cannot  say  whether  this 
course  has  been  pursued  with  an  intention, 
on  the  part  of  the  new  company,  to  play 
the  freeze-out  game,  or  whether  it  was  the 
result  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  ofli- 
cers.  Be  it  as  it  may,  we  regard  such 
action  as  being  reprehensible  and  injuri- 
ous to  the  best  interests  of  the  company  and 
the  business  in  general,  as  well  as  an  out- 
rage upon  the  California  policy  holders. 

— The  Monitor  man  grows  quite  facetious 
over  the  notice  of  a  boot-jack,  patented  by 
the  president  of  the  Baltimore  Insurance 
Company  and  duly  noticed  by  Bro.*  Bom- 
baugh  of  the  Balto  Undenvriter.  He  wants 
to  know  if  the  latter  became  acquainted  with 
the  "domestic  implement "  by  an  applica- 
tion from  that  president  to  the  rear  portion 
of  his  anatomy.  Boot-jacks  and  syntax 
are  proper  subjects  for  discussion  in  the 
insurance  journals. 
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Chips. 

— The  Spectator  speaks  of  "  the  Insurance 
situation  in  Boston:"  Is  the  situation  still 
open,  and  if  so,  what  salary  does  it  pay  ? 
"We  have  several  agents  on  this  Coast  who 
will  take  it. 

— The  latest  name  for  the  Drake,  Steiner, 
and  Bftbcock  fire  engines  is  "medicated 
squirts."  Are  we  to  understand  this  as  a 
reflection  upon  the  disciples  of  Esculapius, 
or  is  it  a  joke  upon  the  engines? 

— The  Franklin  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  Phil- 
adelphia, denies  having  repudiated  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  even  though  they  are  suspi- 
cioned  with  having  been  connected  with  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ.  The  Franklin  is 
right. 

— The  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
will  soon  remove  to  the  office  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  Merchants'  Mutual  Marine, 
No.  400  California  Street,  next  door  to  the 
Bank  of  California.  The  furniture  of  the 
Company  at  its  present  office,  433  California 
Street,  is  for  sale. 

— The  last  Spectator  was  filled  up  with  dia- 
grams of  a  blacksmiths  shop,  meat  market, 
dwelling,  hardware  store,  and  a  barn. 
From  the  manner  in  which  the  drawings 
are  made  we  should  infer  that  a  good 
engineer  would  find  profitable  employment 
in  that  office. 

• — The  Spectator  announces  that  the  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  Knickerbocker  Life,  is  about  to 
sail  for  Europe  in  search  of  better  health. 
A  few  more  of  the  insurance  officials  and 
ex-officials  of  New  York  might  Ili/de  them- 
selves on  the  Continent  for  a  short  period, 
until  the  Times  become  more  auspicious. 

— In  the  case  of  Robert  Fox  vs.  Penn  Mu- 
tual, .ludge  Sharswood  granted  a  new  trial, 
and  now  we  have  another  in  the  following: 
In  the  case  of  Allen,  executor  of  Carroll, 
vs.  the  Security  Life  Insurance  Company, 
of  New  York,  in  which,  during  the  last 
term,  fhe  jury  rendered  a  verdict  for  plaint- 
ifiF  for  $1,182.34,  Judge  Sharswood  granted 
a  new  trial. 


— The  London  Post  Magazine  saj's  :  "  The 
position  of  secretary  to  a  life  office  appears 
to  be  getting  more  valuable.  The  Standard 
of  Tuesday  contains  an  advertisement  noti- 
fying that  such  a  post  is  vacant,  and  that 
the  successful  applicant  '  will  be  expected  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  company,  not  less 
than  £1,000  (!)  in  fully  paid-up  shares.' 
It  must  pay  to  insert  these  advertisements, 
or  they  would  not  appear  so  often.  In  this 
case,  however,  we  are  inclined  to  think  the 
advertiser  has  overshot  his  mark." 

— The  Chronicle  says  that  Oliver  T.  Searing, 
the  defaulting  Secretary  of  the  Montauk 
Insurance  Co.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  "folded 
up  his  tent  and  silently  stole  away."  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  his  defalcation  was 
$10,000,  we  should  infer  that  if  he  '<  silently 
stole  away  "  he  must  have  kept  the  game  up 
for  some  time, 

— We  have  received  the  3ferchant  and 
Banker,  of  New  York,  a  weekly  journal, 
devoted  to  business  interests.  The  Agent 
and  Policy  Holder,  edited  by  G.  W.  P. 
Bowman,  has  been  merged  into  this  journal, 
Mr.  Bowman  going  with  it  to  take  charge 
of  its  insurance  department.  The  Mcrcha7it 
and  Banker  presents  a  very  neat  appearance 
and  is  a  very  readable  journal. 

— The  life  insurance  solicitors  on  this  Coast 
say  that  the  women's  whisky  crusade  is 
making  life  insurance  dull;  especially  the 
Tontine  plan,  as  every  body  is  about  to  quit 
drinking,  and  in  thateventthey  all  expect  to 
outlive  old  Methuselah,  and  there  won't  be 
enough  Tontines  left  to  make  it  an  induce- 
ment for  them  to  invest.  Can't  the  agents 
choke  the  women  ofl'  ? 

— The  Mutual  Protection  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  another  co-oper- 
ative humbug,  has  come  to  grief.  An  offi- 
cial investigation  shows:  Liabilities,  $317,- 
f)()l  ;  assets,  $87,893.25,  two  thirds  of  which 
is  probably  worthless,  consisting  of  station- 
ery, furniture,  and  fixtures,  uncollected  as- 
sessments, etc.  If  the  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner of  any  State,  so  fortunate  as  to  possess 
aco-duperative  concern,  would  give  it  immo- 
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diate  attention,  he  would  do  respectable  life 
insurance  companies  a  service,  and  make 
for  himself  no  little  popularity,  assuming 
for  a  moment  that  such  an  officer  could 
desire   popularity. 

— The  Chronicle  of  April  9th,  is  out  with 
another  of  its  telling  caricatures  on  Stephen 
English  and  his  purchasers.  It  is  entitled, 
"The  new  game  of  'Hyde  and  Seek.'" 
English  is  the  seeker,  and  Hyde  is  the  ac- 
commodating fellow  who  furnishes  consola- 
tion to  his  wounded  spirit — the  consolation 
being  drawn  from  that  prolitic  source,  pub- 
lic patronage. 

— We  shall  shortly  give  a  history  of  how 
the  new  insurance  laws  of  this  State  were 
originated  by  interested  parties  and  passed 
by  the  Legislature  ;  especially  in  so  far  as 
the  Commissioner  was  concerned  in  them, 
and  the  influences  which  impelled  the  Gov- 
ernor to  sign  them.  Their  history  is  a 
somewhat  interesting  one,  and  it  may  serve 
to  "  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale." 

— Thirty  million  dollars  worth  of  property 
is  estimated  to  have  been  destroyed,  and 
25,000  lives  lost  or  injured  through  the 
agency  of  kerosene  oil  during  the  last  ten 
years.  Then  is  it  not  about  time  that  some 
means  were  taken  to  prevent  the  adultera- 
tion of  it  that  would  be  more  efl'ective  than 
the  present  laws,  or  that  the  use  of  it  were 
prohibited  by  law  altogether  ? 

— The  ChronicUj  in  its  Feb.  26th  issue, 
spoke  somewhat  disparagingly  of  one  A. 
R.  Fullerton,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  a  super- 
vising agent  of  the  Globe  Mutual  Life  ; 
whereupon  the  Globe  says  the  Chronicle  is 
<'  another,"  and  asks  it  to  "correct,"  which 
it  does  by  calling  Fullerton  "  a  dead  beat  of 
the  lowest  order."  The  last  state  of  that 
man  is  worse  than  the  first. 

— The  Herald  welcomes  Mr.  Caverly's 
threatened  venture  into  "  independent " 
journalism  in  this  inimitable  way: 

Mr.  Caverly  of  the  Avalanche,  in  prompt 
imitation  of  Nat.  Freeman's  Expositor^  is 
about  to  issue  another  insurance  journal  to 


be  called  the  Insurance  World,  which  will 
keep  separate  from  ''  the  flesh  and  the 
Devil,"  by  religiously  excluding  all  adver- 
tisements from  its  columns.  Thus  will  be 
presented  in  the  same  person  two  journal- 
ists, the  one  independent  and  the  other 
dependent.  With  the  World  will  he  lash 
such  poor  slaves  of  advertising  patronage  as 
the  Spectator,  the  Avalanche,  and  the  rest  of 
us,  while  with  the  Avalanche  will  he  come 
down  upon  non-advertising  companies. 
This  will  be  novelty  in  journalism. 

— The  Kimball  Manufacturing  Company 
of  this  city  have  commenced  the'  manufact- 
ure of  steam  fire  engines.  The  first  one  they 
have  turned  out  is  pronounced  an  excellent 
engine,  and  they  ofler  it  to  the  city  at  the 
same  price  that  Eastern  engines  can  be  had 
for.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  meet 
with  the  encouragement  from  the  people  of 
this  coast  that  they  deserve. 

— The  Monitor  man  is  now  very  much 
relieved.  By  this  we  do  not  wish  our  read- 
ers to  infer  that  he  was  ill.  He  was  only 
suffering  from  too  much  learning.  But 
now  that  he  has  delivered  a  lecture  to  the 
Chamber  of  Life  Insurance  on  "Syntax," 
he  feels  better.  Why  the  Chamber  of  Life 
Insurance  should  want  to  understand  syntax 
is  a  mystery  to  us,  and  where  the  Monitor 
man  became  so  well  versed  in  it  is  equally 
as  great  a  puzzle  to  us.  Besides,  just  what 
syntax  has  got  to  do  with'life  insurance  any 
way  is  beyond  our  ken.  AVill  i\s.&  Monitor 
explain  ? 

— There  have  been  96  violent  deaths  in  this 
city  since  January  1st,  1874,  of  which  21 
were  oases  of  suicide,  and  6  were  murders. 
Of  the  suicides,  two  were  holding  policies  of 
life  insurance.  These  facts  would  indicate 
that  the  moral  hazard  in  life  insurance  is  as 
great  as  in  fire  insurance,  and  that  to  escape  it, 
greater  precautions  must  be  exercised  by  the 
medical  examiners.  The  family  record 
should  be  carefully  searched  for  evidences 
of  hereditary  insanity,  and  the  applicant's 
moral  character  and  surroundings  are  impor- 
tant factors  in  making  up  an  estimate  of  the 
character  of  the   risk.     Temperament  has 
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also  somctliing  to  do  witli  the  hazard.  A 
despondent  disposition  and  a  distracted 
mind,  with  a  reckless  disregard  of  the 
future,  are  matters  which  should  be  care- 
fully considered  in  connection  with  any 
other  facts  that  might  indicate  a  tendency 
to  self  destruction. 

— The  papers  report  that  the  death  of 
Donati,  the  great  astronomer,  was  occasioned 
by  his  discovery  that  the  earth  is  approach- 
ing the  sun  with  such  terrific  rapidity  that 
in  the  course  of  the  next  ten  years  our  help- 
less planet  will  be  drawn  into  the  sun  and 
smashed  into  "  smithereens."  This  is  an 
unfortunate  circumstance,  not  so  much  that 
it  caused  the  death  of  this  celebrated  scien- 
tist, as  for  the  reason  that  it  furnishes  any- 
thing but  a  cheerful  outlook  for  the  holders 
of  Tontine  policies.  How  are  our  friends  of 
the  Equitable  to  get  any  more  business  if 
this  be  a  fact. 

— The  Chronicle^  in  its  issue  of  April  23d, 
publishes  a  paragraph  from  Daniel  Web- 
ster's speech  on  the  French  treaty  of  1831, 
in  which  he  defended  the  right  of  the  in- 
surance companies  to  their  share  of  the  25,- 
000,000  francs  indemnity,  to  be  paid  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  for  unlawful 
seizures,  captures,  detentions,  etc.,  and  it 
then  contrasts  that  speech  with  the  Butle- 
rian  theory  of  to-day.  It  is  gross  injustice 
to  the  memory  of  Webster  that  his  name 
should  be  coupled  with  that  of  the  Beast's, 
and  the  Chronicle  owes  it  to  itself  to  apolo- 
gize for  having  done  so. 

— How  much  does  it  cost  to  be  born,  to  get 
married,  and  to  get  buried  ?  This  is  a 
question  which  the  Chicago yz-jii/nc discusses, 
and  which  certainly  interests  almost  every- 
body. It  makes  out  the  following  bill,  in 
gross,  as  the  cost  to  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  every  year  : 

Getting  born S220,09'),000 

Getting  married 2.')0,000,000 

Getting  buried 73,8;ft»,4.')0 

Total «54:i,034,4r)0 

The  figures  in  this  last  item  show  what  a 
magnificent  business  would  bo  destroyed,  if 
cremation  were  to  come  in  vogue. 


— The  editor  of  Ilarper^s  Drawer  submits 
the  following  to  the  Board  Coniniittec  on 
"  forms  of  policy  :  " 

"A  prudent  young  man,  who  recently 
entered  Harvard  College,  applied  for  insur- 
ance on  his  property  in  a  prominent  Boston 
office.  A  portion  of  the  policy  returned  to 
him  read  as  follows  :  Insurance  is  effected 
'on  his  education,  raw,  wrought,  and  in 
progress,  and  materials  for  completing  the 
same,  including  library  of  printed  books, 
book-cases,  musical  instruments,  eye-glasses 
and  canes,  statuary  and  works  of  art,  wear- 
ing apparel,  beds  and  bedding,  contained  in 
No.  — ,  Thayer  Hall,  College  Yard,  Cam- 
bridge. Permission  to  work  extra  hours 
not  later  than  10  p.  m.,  to  even  up-work, 
and  to  play  draw  poker  until  he  goes  to 
bed.'  On  being  assured  that  the  policy 
covered  '  extra  hazardous, '  and  had  no  aver- 
age clause,  he  disbursed  the  pecuniary  con- 
sideration demanded  by  the  underwriter,  and 
thoughtfully  returned  to  his  studies." 

— A  shrew  in  Vermont,  after  whipping  and 
driving  her  husband  out  into  the  "co!d — cold 
— world,"  placed  a  suit  of  his  old  clothes  by 
the  side  of  the  lake,  and  then  made  a  claim 
to  recover  a  $5,000  life-policy  on  his  life, 
which  she  had  forced  him  to  take  out  for  her 
benefit,  and  would  have  succeeded  had  her 
husband  remained  absent  a  week  longer. 
On  !  what  a  blessing  he  received  when  he 
made  his  reappearance  at  his  old  home, 
from  his  gentle  dove  of  a  wife. 

— The  North  Western  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  seems  to  have  recently  struck  a 
"funny  vein,"  as  Artemus  Ward  used  to 
say.  They  are  trying  to  convince  the  pub- 
lic that  the  chief  end  of  a  life  insurance 
company  is  to  pay  losses,  and  then  remind 
"the  rest  of  mankind"  that  they  would 
like  to  "  do  the  same  for  them."  We  have 
received  a  gentle  reminder  of  this  kind  in 
the  shape  of  a  string  of  names,  about  25 
yards  long,  who  have  drawn  big  prizes  from 
that  company  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 
We  feel  very  grateful  to  them  for  their  cour- 
tesy in  sending  us  this  little  token,  but  then 
we  would  rather  not.  We  somehow  feel  a 
sort  of  tenderness    about    handling    coffin 
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rings,  crape,  and  mourning  envelopes,  and 
such  like ;  and,  taking  a  philosophical 
view  of  the  matter,  so  long  as  our  better- 
half  is  satisfied  to  remain  poor,  we  would 
rather  not  draw  any  prizes  for  a  while  yet. 

— The  Atlantic  Mutual  Life  held,  says  the 
Spectator,  Jan.  1st,  1874,  $1,159,197  of 
assets  ;  the  Superintendent  says,  $1,119,687- 
— a  difference  of  over  $40,000.  The  Spec- 
tator says  its  surplus  as  to  policy  holders 
was  $202,486;  the  Superintendent  says, 
$135,476— a  difference  of  $67,000.  So  much 
for  the  reliability  of  the  figures  of  the  Spec- 
tator. 

The  Spectator  says  it  is  f  one  of  the  safest 
in  the  U.S."  Deducting  its  $110,000  capi- 
tal, and  it  would  only  show  $25,476  surplus. 
This  certainly  is  not  a  very  remarkable 
showing,  and  for  the  Spectator  to  say  the 
company  is  one  of  the  safest  in  the  United 
States,  and  expect  it  to  be  believed,  presup- 
poses a  very  unsophisticated  public. 

— A  friend  of  ours  recently  made  an  invest- 
ment. Being  of  a  social  nature  and  having 
confidence  in  our  ability  as  a  financier,  he 
came  to  us  to  consult  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
his  purchase.  We  had  some  diflSculty  in 
finding  out  what  he  had  bought,  as  he  was 
somewhat  at  sea  himself,  having  made  the 
purchase  in  a  hurry  and  without  getting  a 
description  of  the  animal  from  the  vendor. 
He  was'nt  sure  whether  it  was  part  of  a 
menagerie  or  the  latest  improvement  on  a 
steam  saw  mill.  He  said  it  was  a  "  big 
thing,"  and  that  he  was  to  clear  ever  so 
many  thousand  dollars  on  it  in  ten  years. 
This  gives  us  an  idea.  Ten  years  !  Pro- 
phetic vision  !  "What  could  it  be  but  a  Ton- 
tine ?  '  <  That's  it, "  he  cried,  "  that's  it;  is 
it  an  animal,  or  what  the  devil  is  it  ?" 
Had  Mark  Twain  been  here  he  would  have 
laughed,  and  said  yes.  But  we,  stoical  soul 
that  we  are,  and  remembering  little  George 
and  his  hatchet,  told  him  just  what  the 
thing  was.  You  ought  to  have  heard  our 
friend  cuss.     It  was  awful. 

— The  New  York  Express  tells  us  that 
the  developments  in  the  case  where  the 
Merchants'    Insurance     Co.    hesitated    to 


pay  a  Dr.  Uhling  $10,000  on  an 
alleged  defunct  Louisa  Germs  are  strik- 
ing. The  coffin  was  exhumed  and  found  to 
contain  19  bricks.  "Whether  there  was  a 
body  spirited  away,  or  not,  does  not  yet 
appear.  The  insurance  company  seem  jus- 
tified in  their  reluctance  to  pay  up.  Dr. 
Uhling,  who  turns  out  to  be  a  spendthrift 
Hungarian,  Chevalier  Ernst  de  Bagnicki, 
his  wife,  nephew,  one  Ivanyiki,  and  the 
undertaker,  Finck,  whose  says  he  screwed  a 
corpse  in  the  coffin,  were  arrested.  The 
affair  is  full  of  mystery.  If  the  girl  is  dead, 
suspicions  of  a  second  Alice  Bowsley  case 
are  rife.  If  alive,  she  must  be  remarkably 
smart  as  well  as  wicked.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
she  was  in  the  coffin.  She  might  have  bcc-n 
cremated,  and,  if  the  bricks  were  smashed, 
her  ashes  may  be  found  to  have  been 
carefully  inserted.  Uhling,  unwilling  to 
put  all  his  eggs  in  one  basket,  may  have 
divided  the  remains  of  his  lost  loved  one  so 
as  to  multiply  the  chances  of  safety  in  case 
of  accident.  At  any  rate,  there  are  the 
germs  of  a  splendid  sensation. 

— Punch  has  a  new  idea  in  insurance,  and 
one  which  might  meet  with  favor  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic.  He  says:  It  appears 
that,  for  the  disastrous  service  imposed  on 
the  special  jury  in  the  monster  Orton  trial, 
who,  consisting  of  commercial  men,  were 
forced  ruinously  to  neglect  their  business, 
the  lords  of  the  treasury  have  decided  on 
allowing  those  unfortunate  gentlemen  a 
compensation,  to  use  a  word  ironically,  of 
not  more  than  300  guineas  each.  All  per- 
sons liable  to  serve  on  juries  are  liable  to  be 
sacrificed,  in  respect  of  their  incomes,  if 
mercantile  or  professional,  for  their  coun- 
try's good.  Of  course,  the  poor  public  can- 
not afford  the  infinitesimal  contribution 
requisite  to  pay  individuals  for  their  loss  of 
time.  Individuals  must  make  up  their 
minds  for  ruin,  as  for  death,  when  the  lot 
falls  on  them  to  suffer  for  the"  community 
at  large,  without  looking  for  amends  which 
would  cost  its  members  severally  a  fraction 
of  a  farthing.  He  that  objects  to  thus  be- 
coming a  victim  to  society,  would  likewise 
be  as  selfish  and  unpatriotic  as  to  complain 
of  being  selected  to  be  eaten  by  his  country- 
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men  in  a  community  of  cannibals.  Never- 
theless, it  would  be  a  convenience  if  there 
were  instituted  a  Jviry  Insurance  Company, 
in  which  people,  in  danger  of  being  sum- 
moned to  serve  on  juries,  might  insure  their 
means  of  living  against  that  calamity. 

— The  Chamber  of  Life  Ins.  should  unite 
in  opposing  cremation.  It  is  one  of  the 
worst  enemies  that  has  ever  threatened  to 
cross  the  path  of  the  life  companies.  It 
looms  up  before  their  distracted  vision  like 
a  hideous  nightmare,  freezing  their  very 
souls  and  paralyzing  their  frames.  Should 
it  come  into  vogue,  it  will  destroy  their  busi- 
ness entirely  ;  for  how  could  the  agent  in- 
duce men  to  insure  when  he  could  no  longer 
point  them  to  the  beautiful  tomb  of  the  in- 
sured, covered  with  the  sweetest  flowers,  and 
surmounted  by  a  beautiful  monument  com- 
memorative of  his  many  virtues  and  his 
noble  and  disinterested  generosity  in  provid- 
ing for  his  bereaved  ones,  and,  contrasting 
that  with  the  unkempt  grave  of  the  unin- 
sured, dilate  upon  the  advantages  of  the 
system  and  the  happiness  one  feels  from 
having  done  one's  dutj'.  Oh!  no!  Do  not  let 
them  cremate,  for  then  there  will  be  no  beau- 
tiful cemeteries  to  meander  through  in  com- 
pany with  the  victim  you  have  determined 
to  sacrifice  ;  no  more  ornamented  graves  to 
point  to  as  an  example  of  what  insurance  did 
for  one's  fellows — nothing  to  remind  one  of 
death.  "Who  would  be  influenced  to  insure 
by  the  ungainly  sight  of  a  few  unostenta- 
tious urns  or  mugs  standing  in  rows  upon 
the  mantel  with  the  simple  inscription,  John 
Smith  or  Bill  Jones.  Cremation  !  Crema- 
tion !  thou  art  the  worst  enemy  of  them  all. 

— It  is  said  that  Stephen  English  has  made 
a  demand  for  satisfaction  in  open  court  for 
the  injuries  he  has  sustained  at  the  hands  of 
the  Chronicle's  cartoon  man.  Stephen 
objects  to  the  Chroniclers  mode  of  "  Hyd- 
ing"  a  prison  suit,  as  well  as  to  its  "Home 
amusement  adapted  to  the  Times."  One 
would  naturally  suppose  that  his  experience 
in  the  libel  business  had  already  been  suf- 
ficient to  teach  him  that  those  who  handle 
slime  will  get  besmeared  with  it,  and  that 
no   court  in  the  universe  can  give    him    a 


character.  Had  he  voluntarily  aband- 
oned his  persecution  of  the  Mutual  Life 
and  confessed  that  he  had  been  prompted 
to  pursue  the  course  he  did,  by  personal 
animosity  toward  its  president,  he  would 
not  have  been  made  the  subject  of  carica- 
ture and  an  object  of  contemj^t.  But  to 
sell  out  his  cause,  and  tacitly  pronounce 
judgment  upon  himself,  as  he  has  done,  as 
a  liar  and  falsifier,  makes  him  a  fit  subject 
for  just  such  Nast-y  work  as  the  Chronicle 
has  done.  He  avowed  his  honesty  in  every 
issue  during  that  assault,  and  dcclart^d  that 
he  would  never  let  up  until  he  had  "  )>uri- 
fied  this  great  corporation."  Had  he  said 
plundered,  it  would  have  been  nearer  cor- 
rect. We  once  had  some  respect  for 
him  and  his  journal,  but  since  he  has 
shown  himself  capable  of  receiving  hush 
money  in  a  cause  which  he  solemnly  avowed 
was  an  honest  one,  he  has  forfeited  all  the 
confidence  we  had  imposed  in  him.  And 
if  he  has  sued  the  Chronicle  for  libel,  he  has 
written  himself  down,  in  addition  to  his 
other  unenviable  qualifications,  an  ass, 
and  confessed  his  weakness  in  stronger 
terms  than  the  cartoon  man  of  that  pajjcr 
can  picture  them. 


Personal. 


— J.  H.  Sprague,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
Atlas  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford,  has 
been  elected  Ma3'or  of  that  city. 

— Messrs.  J.  A.  Melcher  &  Son,  general 
agents  of  Northwesten  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co., 
have  removed  their  oflice  to  No.  339  Kearny 
St.,  cor.  Pine. 

— L.  S.  Goble,  Esq.,  for  may  years  the 
agent  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  the  New  York 
Life,  was  recently  elected  vice-president  of 
the  Mutual  Benefit  Life,  in  jilace  of  H.  N. 
Congar  resigned. 

— Dr.  A.  A.  Farnsworth,  Assistant  Surgeon 
in  the  United  States  Army  and  stationed  at 
Camp  Gaston,  Cal.,  who  recently  committed 
suicide  in  this  city  by  shooting  himself 
through  the  heart,  was  insured  in  the  Equi- 
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table  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York,  for 
§3,000,  The  policy  is  in  favor  of  his 
mother,  and  will  probably  be  the  source  of 
another  lawsuit. 

— We  are  indebted  to  Hon.  C.  E.  Lippincott' 
Auditor  of  Illinois,  for  an  advance  copy  of 
his  forthcoming  Insurance  Report,  Part  I. 
The  most  interesting  part  of  this  report,  the 
business  of  the  companies  in  Illinois,  we 
published  in  our  last  issue,  having  taken  it 
from  the  Herald's  chart. 

— P.  J.  Van  Nest,  for  five  years  special 
agent  in  Ohio  for  the  Home  of  Columbus, 
and  for  eighteen  months  last  past  engaged 
in  the  local  business  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  has 
been  lately  appointed  special-agent  in  Ohio 
of  the  Niagara  of  New  York,  with  head- 
quarters at  Wooster. 

— W.  W.  Byington,  well-known  in  life-in- 
surance circles  has  succeeded  L.  Sppncer 
Goble  (who  was  recently  elected  Vice- 
President  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  in- 
surance company  of  Newark)  in  the  New 
Jersey  agency  of  the  old  Mutual  Life  of 
New  York. 

— The  vacancy  in  the  Secretaryship  of 
the  Armenia  Fire  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburg,  occasioned  by  the  resignation 
of  Major  T.  B.  Swoaringen,  has  been  filled 
by  the  election  of  Mr.  James  L.  Butler, 
who  has  been  for  sometime  connected  with 
the  company,  and  is  thoroughly  competent 
for  the  position. 

— Mr.  F.  H.  Rood,  of  Chicago,  was  the 
successful  competitor  for  the  largest  prize, 
$1,000,  offered  by  the  Universal  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  of  New  York,  for  the  lar- 
gest volume  of  business  done  by  any  single 
agent  during  1873.  Mr.  Rood  understands 
the  "  rood  "-aments  of  the  business,  hence 
his  success. 

—On  the  3d  inst.,  Col.  L.  H.  Whitney  re- 
signed the  Presidency  of  the  iEtna  Fire 
Insurance  Company  of  Chicago,  being  un- 
able to  devote  to  the  interests  of  the  com- 
pany as  much  time  as  was  found  to  be  neces- 
sary.    In  tendering  his  resignation  he  re- 


commended as  his  successor  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr.  N.  F.  Merrill,  who  was  unani- 
mously elected. 

— W.  E.  Harvey,  for  many  years  actuary 
of  the  St.  Louis  Mutual  Life,  retired  from 
the  company  on  the  occasion  of  its  con- 
solidation with  the  Mound  City,  and  is  now 
open  for  negotiation  with  any  good  institution 
which  may  desire  his  professional  services. 
The  long  and  reputable  career  of  Mr.  Harvey 
as  actuary  should  make  such  a  connection  de- 
sirable on  the  part  of  some  one  of  our  nrst- 
class  companies. 

— C.  F.  Robinson,  published  by  the  Coast 
Review  as  a  charlatan  about  a  year  ago, 
has  come  to  grief  at  last.  The  publishers 
of  the  Chronicle,  of  this  city,  have  had  him 
arrested  for  embezzlement.  Had  the  Chron- 
icle, Call  and  Fast,  all  of  whom  were  vic- 
timized by  him,  regarded  our  warning,  they 
need  not  have  suffered  at  his  hands.  We 
drove  him  out  of  the  insurance  business  and 
they  took  him  up.  The  next  thief  we 
expose,  can  call  on  them  for  employment 
also. 

— The  following  agency  changes  and  re- 
movals have  been  made  in  Baltimore  since 
our  last  issue  :  Messrs.  Woodward  Broth- 
ers have  removed  their  office  to  No.  42 
Second  street,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Union  Fire  Insurance  Company.  Col.  Geo. 
P.  Kane  has  removed  his  office  to  No.  8 
German  street;  and  the  agency  of  the  Life 
Association  has  been  transferred  to  the  same 
building.  Mr.  J.  J.  Jackson  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  agent  in  this  district  for  the 
Armenia  Fire  of  Pittsburg,  and  Mr.  W.  S. 
Polk  has  been  selected  to  take  charge  of  the 
Merchants  and  Mechanics'  Fire  of  Rich- 
mond.   ■ 

— Messrs.  Magill  &  Denison  have  been  ap- 
pointed managers  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Agency  of  the  Phoenix,  of  Hartford,  Home, 
of  N.  Y.,  and  the  North  British,  and  Mer- 
cantile of  London.  Mr.  A.  E.  Magill  is 
brother  of  Gen.  R.  H.  Magill,  the  former 
manager,  and  was  his  assistant.  He  is  a 
young  man  of  considerable  experience  and 
energy,  and  enjoys  a  good  reputation  {is  an 
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iindcrwritor.  Mr.  Denison  has  been  the 
manager  of  the  Charter  Oak  Life  Insurance 
Companj' for  this  Coast,  for  some  years,  and 
is  a  very  agreeable,  intelligent,  and  high- 
toned  gentleman,  as  well  as  an  underwriter 
of  considerable  experience.  The  appoint- 
ment is  considered  a  very  good  one  by  those 
who  know  the  two  gentlemen  best.  Mr. 
Dennison  will  resign  the  agency  of  the 
Charter  Oak  Life,  to  take  eflect  on  the  1st 
day  of  .June,  by  which  time  it  is  expected 
that  his  successor  will  bo  appointed. 

— Murdock  &  Taylor,  successors  to  Richard 
B.  Irwin  &  Co.,  as  general  agents  of  the 
Babcock  Fire  Extinguisher,  Engines,  and 
Trucks,  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  have  just  de- 
livered a  first-class  Babcock  engine,  costing 
93,500, to  the  San  Joaquin  Engine  Co.,  in 
Stockton,  and  a  No.  3  Hook  and  Ladder 
Truck,  price,  ?l,000,to  the  Ophir  Fire  Co., 
of  Oroville.  These  gentlemen  have  just 
completed  arrrangmcnts  with  J.  C.  Edwards, 
general  agent,  for  the  special  agency  of 
Crofutt's  Life  Protector  for  the  Coast. 

The  Protector  is  an  invention  of  G.  A. 
Crofutt,  of  New  York,  and  sells  for  five  dol- 
lars each.  Some  of  the  most  progressive  fire 
departments  in  the  United  States  have  them 
in  use,  and  have  always  found  them  a  per- 
fect protection  as  claimed.  For  circular 
giving  description,  with  other  particulars, 
apply  to  Murdock  &  Taylor,  312  California 
street. 

— H.  H.  Bigelow,  Esq.,  manager  of  the 
Home  Mutual  Ins.  Co.,  of  this  city,  has 
severed  his  connection  with  that  company, 
and  retired  from  the  insurance  business. 
Mr.  Bigelow  has  been  connected  with  the 
fire  and  life  insurance  business  for  about  a 
score  of  years,  and  has  always  enjoyed  a 
splendid  reputation  as  an  intelligent  and 
energetic  underwriter.  He  was  for  several 
years  prominently  connected  with  the  Pa- 
cific of  this  city,  and  for  the  last  three 
years  he  held  the  position  he  has  now 
resigned  in  the  Home  Mutual.  He  has 
made  business  arrangements  which  ho  con- 
siders will  be  more  profitable  to  him,  and 
cause  him  less  solicitude  and  annoyance. 
"We   are   sorry   to  sec  him  retire  from  the 


business,  but  his  company  is  in  first  class 
hands,  and  his  retirement  will  not  in  any 
way  retard  its  growth,  or  curtail  its  influ- 
ence and  usefulness.  He  carries  with  him 
in  his  new  enterprise  our  best  wishes  for  his 
success. 
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Phoenix  Insurance  Company,   of  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Home    Insurance    Company,    of    New 

York,  and 

North  British  and  Mercantile  Insurance 

Company,   of  London   and 

Edinburgh. 


San  Francisco,  April  29,  1874. 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  ABOVE  NAMED 
Companies  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will,  from 
this  date,  be  under  the  supervision  of  Artiur  E. 
Magill  and  Chaklks  H.  Dknison,  under  tho  lirni 
name  of  MAGILL  &  DENISON,  General  Agents. 

».  W.  C.  SKII.TON,  Secretary 

Phwnix  Insurance  Company, 
And  Special  Agent  Homo  Insurance   Company 
and  North  British  and  Morcantilj  Insurance 
Company. 
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MINING  AND   METALLURGY. 


Formation  and  Characteristics  of 
Mineral  Veins  and  Deposits. 

(concluded.) 


The  foregoing  discursive  remarks  only 
contain  a  brief  outline  of  what  might  be 
written  in  extenso,  and  perhaps  profitably, 
on  this  practically  important  subject  of  true 
fissure  veins,  and  as  our  most  valuable  ac- 
quisitions in  knowledge  are  only  obtained 
by  close  observation  coupled  with  practical 
operation.s,  aided  by  scientific  deductions, 
verj'  many  miners  might  contribute  materi- 
ally to  our  stock  of  knowledge  in  this  field. 
I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  mineral 
veins  in  limestone,  a  most  mooted  question, 
and  one  on  which  such  a  variety  of  opinions 
have  been  entertained  without  proper  consid- 
eration that  one  might  well  hesitate  before 
crossing  the  Kubicon  into  such  disputed 
territory.  The  question  why  fissure  veins 
should  not  exist  in  limestone,  as  far  as  I 
know,  no  one  has  made  an  effort  to  answer, 
owing  in  all  likelihood  to  the  important  fact 
that  no  argument  to  the  contrary  can  stand 
before  some  well-established  principles. 
That  it  is  a  sedimentary  and  stratified  species 
of  rock  aflbrds  no  evidence,  for  we  see  veins 
burst  up  through  all  the  superimposed  varie- 
ties of  rock,  lying  like  the  laminae  of  an 
onion  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  therein 
corresponding  to  the  strata  of  the  stratified 
rocks.  Limestone  generally  is  not  as  hard 
or  tenacious  as  some  other  varieties  of  rock, 
consequently  its  resisting  power  cannot  be 
3 


considered  as  a  reason.  My  observation  and 
theorizing  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
would  look  as  hopefully  for  true  fissure  veins 
in  limestone  or  magnesian  limestone  as  in 
any  other  locality.  It  is  undeniable  that 
ores  are  found  almost  entirely  in  limestone 
"bonanza,"  but  these  are  only  links  in  a 
regular  chain,  and  if  the  reader  will  follow 
me  through  some  pretty  dry  argumentation, 
I  think  the  why's  and  wherefore's  can  be 
successfully  elucidated.  The  carboniferous 
class  of  rocks  were  produced  under  very  dif- 
ferent circumstances  from  those  attending 
the  formation  of  the  others.  They  were 
produced  at  a  time  known  as  the  carbonif- 
erous period,  which  was  also  prolific  in  the 
production  of  many  other  substances  highly 
useful  to  man.  Theories  differ  somewhat  in 
the  minutiiB,  but  no  doubt  exists,  I  think, 
that  the  rock  was  deposited  from  water,  in 
the  form  of  pulp,  in  shallow  inland  seas  and 
lakes.  Sometimes  with  great  rapidity,  not 
giving  time  for  the  production  of  shell 
fish  or  the  deposition  of  fossils  to  any  great 
extent ;  at  others  more  slowly,  as  we  find 
the  rock  at  times  highly  fossiliferous.  At 
times  we  find  the  corbonate  of  lime  (lime- 
stone) interstratified  with  magnesian  lime- 
stone (carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia)  and 
dolomite,  a  variety  of  the  latter  rock.  At 
other  places  the  limestone  shows  evidence 
that  it  was  produced  by  the  exuvias  of  ani- 
malculje.  In  some  localities  this  class  of 
rocks  is  many  hundreds  of  feet  in  thickness, 
in  others  very  thin.  At  this  early  period  ot 
the  earth's  history  the  temperature  was  con- 
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siderably  higher  than  it  is  now,  and  this 
pulpy  mass  would,  under  that  condition,  re- 
main in  a  state  of  semi-fluidity  until  the 
cooling  process  would  bring  it  to  a  more  in- 
durated consistence.  Now,  the  surface  of 
the  rock  upon  which  this  pulpy  limestone 
had  been  deposited,  being  harder  than  be- 
low, and  the  bottom  of  the  deposit  conse- 
quently being  hardened  by  contact  with  it ; 
and  further,  the  mass  itself  being  hardened 
unequally  as  we  may  well  infer  from  the 
rapidity  or  slowness  of  its  deposition,  what 
would  be  the  result  when  the  subjacent  rock 
should  be  rent  and  force  upward  its  liquid 
contents  ?  At  and  near  the  junction  of  the 
•soft  limestone  and  the  rock  below,  the  rock 
•would  be  harder  than  above  or  below  that 
point,  the  outflow  would  meet  with  more 
resistance  and  would  there  be  pinched  up, 
ascending  into  the  semi-fluid  mass,  and 
meeting  with  comparative!}'  little  resistance, 
its  tendency  would  be,  from  the  action  of 
aflinity,  to  assume  the  form  of  spheroidal 
masses.  But  the  latteral  pressure  being 
still  considerable  would  give  them  the  len- 
ticular or  flattened  spheroidal  shape  in 
which  we,  in  fact,  find  them  in  the  bonanza. 
Why  we  find  a  succession  of  bonanzas  lon- 
gitudinally and  more  or  less  vertically,  cor- 
responding in  direction  to  the  horizontal 
and  vertical  long  diameters  of  the  bonanza 
is  owing  to  the  unequal  firmness  of  the  lime- 
stone at  the  time.  These  masses  of  ore  in 
their  longest  horizontal  diameter  will  point 
to  the  true  strike  of  the  vein.  Between  the 
bonanzas  we  generally  find  a  little  streak  of 
clay  or  mineral  discoloration  connecting 
them,  but  I  have  seen  them  entirely  absent, 
and  then  the  miner  must  follow  the  strike, 
as  indicated  above. 

In  regard  to  deposits  of  ore,  we  can  hardly 
account  for  them  in  any  other  way,  except 
by  the  deposit  of  the  mineral  in  the  state  of 
solution  in  water,  into  cavities  existing  in  the 
rock,  and  I  have  only  seen  such  deposits  in 
caremous  limestone,  but  of  course  they 
might  exist  elsewhere.  Many  mineral  de- 
posits in  western  Texas,  a  country  ofil-ring  a 
wide,  new  and  most  interesting  field  for  geo- 
logical investigation.  When  I  was  there 
the  country  was  filled  with  roving  bands  of 


Comanches,  '  hunting  for  hair,'  and  show- 
ing such  an  entire  lack  of  appreciation  for 
Science  and  her  votaries  that  we  became 
discouraged,  and  considerably  (i/iyw-v^^rf  with 
fellows,  made  only  a  slight  examination, 
and  beat  a  timely  retreat. 

Mineral  deposits,  truly  such,  dift'er  in 
characteristics  in  many  respects,  from  the 
bonanza,  which  are  constituent  parts  of  fis- 
sure veins  in  limestone.  The  masses  of  ore 
in  the  former  are  found  oftenest  in  flattened 
spheroidal  form  lying  on  their  side.  Next 
in  a  stratum,  as  though  a  horizontal  opening 
had  been  made  for  its  reception,  and  is  irreg- 
ular in  thickness  just  as  it  would  be  if  hol- 
lowed out  by  the  action  of  water.  Since 
writing  my  former  communication  it  has 
recurred  to  me  that  I  saw  some  years  ago  in 
in  the  nitre  caves  of  Arkansas,  considerable 
masses  of  galena  which  had  been  found 
among  the  stalagmites,  and  that  I  have  seen 
small  quantities  of  galena  in  the  seams  of 
stratification  in  limestone  without  fiucan  or 
"  slickensides."  This  probably  comes  very 
near  to  demonstration  that  deposits  proper 
are  made  by  water.  Examples  of  deposits 
in  great  variety  are  found  in  southern  Mis- 
souri. Another  distinguishing  trait  is,  that 
in  ore  deposits,  the  mineral  is  I  think  uni- 
versally hard,  or  but  slightly  carbonized, 
and  the  silver  exists  only  as  a  suphide,  so 
far  as  I  am  informed  ;  yet  as  thermal  springs 
often  carry  iodine,  bromine  and  a  great  va- 
riety of  chemical  substances,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  it  may  be  found  combined 
diflerently.  The  electrical  theory  which  is 
very  pretty,  ascribes  for  the  formation  of 
minerals,  to  the  long  continued  and  intense 
action  of  electricity  continually  passing 
around  the  earth  in  the  direction  of  the  poles. 
The  only  argument  in  its  support  which  pre- 
sents a  plausible  face  is,  in  reference  to  veins 
that  are  cut  off  as  we  descend  by  other  kinds 
of  rock.  This  would  be  asdiflicult  to  explain 
on  that  theory  as  on  the  one  that  is  gener- 
ally accepted.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  veins  are 
thus  cut  off"  as  asserted  by  some  ?  In  one 
instance  I  sunk  some  thirty  feet  on  a  vein  of 
galena,  and  found  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
on  a  smooth  surface  of  dolomite  rock,  and 
my  prospect  not  being  encouraging  aban- 
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doned  it.  A  careful  examination  however 
satisfied  me  that  the  roclv  through  which  I 
had  gone  had  slid  a  few  feet,  and  a  little 
drifting  on  the  up-hill  side  would  have  found 
it ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  all  such  occur- 
rences can  be  explained  in  the  same  man- 
ner. But,  to  return  from  digression,  I  will 
attack  the  false  fissure  veins,  and  do  it  the 
more  willingly,  as  on  them  and  the  "  blow- 
outs "  I  am  particularlj'  vindictive. 

To  the  casual  observer  a  proper  discrimi- 
nation between  a  true  and  false  fissure  vein 
would  be  as  improbable  as  between  the  true 
and  false  in  anything  else.  To  be  a  success 
in  rascality  the  rogue  must  look  as  honest 
as  his  honest  neighbor  and  often,  indeed, 
shames  his  betters  in  that  respect.  You 
come  on  the  false  mineral  vein  in  the  same 
kind  of  rock,  very  likely  find  a  little  solid 
ore  near  the  surface,  a  pretty  wide  showing 
of  vein  matter  at  the  start,  and  forthwith 
are  inclined  to  christen  it  the  "Eureka.'' 
The  vein  that  I  am  about  to  describe  caused 
me  to  investigate  this  portion  of  my  subject 
with  considerabe  attention.  About  twenty 
leagues  north-westerly  from  Jalapa,  in 
Mexico,  a  century  or  two  ago,  there  was 
some  successful  mining  done.  My  atten- 
tion was  called  to  examine  a  so-called  mine 
in  that  vicinity  on  which  six  years'  labor 
and  a  large  amount  of  money  had  been  ex- 
pended. Some  forty  tons  of  ore  lay  on  the 
dump  to  offset  the  outlay.  The  galena  was 
crystalized  into  perfect  cubes  which  contained 
but  little  silver.  About  one  half  of  the  ore 
was  sulphide  of  iron,  containing  a  small 
showing  of  silver,  and  the  heap  had  in  it 
also  suphides  of  zinc,  copper  and  some 
other  metals,  with  no  carbonates  or  oxides 
to  any  amount.  The  surface  rock  on  one 
side  was  limestone,  on  the  other  clay  slate, 
below  was  gneissoid  opposite  clay  slate, 
next  granite  opposite  gneissoid.  I  have 
seen  such  mal -juxtapositions  accompanying 
good  veins,  but  it  is  a  suspicious  thing  in 
my  estimation.  There  was  no  flucan,  but 
places  on  the  walls  was  a  gritty  fine  sub- 
stance, evidently  pulverized  rock,  which  by 
moisture  and  pressure  had  been  made  to  re- 
semble it.  Instead  of  the  smooth  polished 
surfaces  of  the  walls  (slickensides)  there 


was  a  rough  striated  appearance  of  them  as 
though  they  had  oscillated  in  contact  with 
each  other,  or  nearly  so,  with  fragments  of 
rock  between  them,  in  fact  very  much  like 
the  appearance  supposed  to  be  caused  by 
glacial  action  on  the  face  of  some  moun- 
tains. And,  instead  of  the  gently  wavy 
appearance  of  the  walls  in  true  fissure  veins, 
they  were  in  many  places  jagged  and  irreg- 
ular as  though  the  fissure  had  been  formed 
by  the  rending'of  the  rock  after  it  had  be- 
come fully  hardened.  Such  no  doubt  was 
really  the  case,  and  the  fissure  either  did 
not  extend  down  to  the  region  of  fluidity, 
or  if  it  did,  was  not  filled  from  below,*  as 
was  proven  to  my  satisfaction  by  the  crys- 
talization  being  exactly  like  that  of  mineral 
deposits.  So  my  conclusion  is  that  what  I 
have  styled  false  fissure  veins  were  made 
after  the  crust  of  the  earth  had  become  in- 
durated to  a  gre^t  depth,  did  not  receive 
their  mineral  from  filling  by  upward  pres- 
sure from  below  as  in  true  veins,  but  only 
from  the  water  containing  it  in  solution  per- 
colating through  them  and  depositing  it 
precisely  as  it  does  in  mineral  deposits. 
Very  likely  there  may  be  gradations  of 
falseness,  intermediate  between  the  truest  of 
the  true  and  the  falsest  of  the  false,  as  in 
most  other  matters.  To  have  endeavored 
to  explain  to  my  Mexican  friends  any  such 
ideas  as  I  am  now  advancing  would  have 
been  a  most  thankless  task,  as  they  have 
never  deviated  from  the  mode  of  mining 
and  ideas  taught  their  ancestors  by  the  Eo- 
mans  in  the  days  of  the  CiBsars,  and  the  as- 
sertion would  be  safe  that  they  never  will. 
A  few  words  on  Fahlbande.  These  bands 
or  belts,  for  mines  we  can  hardly  call  them, 
I  have  only  seen  at  an  anticlinal  axis  of  the 
rock.  Evidently  the  vast  and  astonishing 
force  that  caused  the  axis  fractured  and 
splintered  the  rock  at  and  near  the  same  to 
an  irregular  width  and  to  a  depth  that  com- 
municated with  the  fused  mineral  which 
sent  its  fumes  upward  through  the  shattered 
rock.  They  are  very  low  in  mineral,  and 
not  sought  after  in  this  country.  Directly 
opposed  to  what  I  describe  as  false  fissure 
veins  are  the  blow  outs;  these  fissures  were 
made  when  the  surface  had   acquired   but 
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little  firmness, consequently  the  opening  made 
is  wide  and  presented  no  obstacle  to  subli- 
mation. The  walls  appear  as  if  acted  upon 
for  a  long  time  by  intense  heat;  the  "float" 
found  near  them  has  a  scoriaceous  apjiear- 
ance,  something  like  the  cinders  of  a  black- 
smith's forge.  In  one  instance  I  saw  in  the 
top  of  one  as  true  pumice  stone  as  can  be 
found  on  Mount  Vesuvius.  The  vein  mat- 
ter is  usually  of  a  dark  brown  and  much  of 
it  has  an  ashy  and  some  of  it  a  cindery  feel- 
ing in  the  hand.  No  distinct  flucan  is  ob- 
servable. Mines  of  this  class  that  are  wot 
have  in  them  a  bluish  brown  vein  matter. 
On  account  of  silver  being  less  volatile  than 
lead,  they  assay  better  hi  the  former  than 
iu  the  latter,  but  not  enough  of  either  to 
make  them  desirable.  I  should  have  said 
above  that  there  is  in  them  scarcely  the 
least  showing  of  hard  ore.  Much  of  the 
vein  matter  looks  like  a  dark  brown  ' '  car- 
bonate "  found  in  the  Winamuck  which  has 
been  shown  me,  and  is  said  to  assay  very 
high  in  silver  and  very  low  in  lead.  Not 
being  good  at  the  minutiiie  of  descriptions, 
I  will  close  this  portion  of  my  article  by 
saying  that  this  class  of  veins  impresses'  the 
observer  with  the  idea  that  heat,  long  con- 
tinued and  excessive  has  acted  upon  the 
vein  matter  and  the  adjoining  rock. 

A  few  general  remarks  and  I  will  con- 
clude. Mountains  and  hills  have  been  ele- 
vated by.  volcanic  action  at  very  difterent 
periods  and  in  diiferent  conditions  of  plas- 
ticity. In  Central  America  they  point  out 
a  mountain  which  has  been  elevated 
from  a  plain  to  the  hight  of  three  hund- 
red feet  within  the  present  century. 
Others  we  see  that  were  evidently 
forced  up  when  they  were  so  yielding  as 
scarcely  to  be  able  to  stand  alone.  The 
rock  on  the  side  nearest  some  deep  gorge  be- 
ing pressed  over  by  its  own  weight.  In 
such  places  we  find  the  flat  lodes,  which  are 
almost  invariably  nearly  barren.  This 
barrenness  is  not  owing />er«e  to  their  being 
flat,  but  to  the  plasticity  at  the  time  of  their 
formation  that  permitted  sublimation.  In 
such  lodes  appearances  are  rather  better 
than  in  the  "blowouts, "butstill,ifthey  ever 
pay,   their   development    will   be   attended 


with  great  expense.  "What  I  mean  by  flat, 
is  one  that  is  much  less  than  forty-five  de- 
grees below  the  horizontal.  Where  the 
canj'on  adjoining  is  decj),  that  flatness  will 
extend  also  to  a  great  depth.  I  had  meant 
to  have  commented  on  gold  and  silver  bear- 
ing quartz  lodes,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
White  Pine  mines,  also  of  some  other  rain- 
ing localities,  but  will  reserve  their  consid- 
eration for  some  future  time. 
William  Tkal, 

In  Utah  Mining  Gazette. 


Arizona  Territory. 


The  mineral  resources  of  this  territory  are 
now  eliciting  considerable  discussion,  and 
capitalists  are  investigating  its  merits  with  a 
view  to  making  large  investments  there. 

The  Territory  embraces  an  area  of  more 
than  100,000  acres  and  is  rich  in  minerals  of 
every  kind.  Prof.  Mowry,  who  explored  it 
in  1S58,  tells  us  that  as  early  as  1687,  the 
valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz  and  Gila  were  ex- 
plored by  Jesuit  missionaries.  The  immense 
mineral  wealth  which  they  discovered  caus- 
ed rapid  settlements  to  be  made.  All 
these  settlements  were  founded  in  fertile  val- 
leys, and  by  streams  and  springs  which  pro- 
duced luxuriant  crops  of  wheat,  corn  and 
beans,  and  in  many  parts  grapes  and  other 
fruits  were  cultivated.  The  sun  never  shone 
upon  a  finer  grazing  country  than  upon  the 
three  hundred  miles  west  of  the  llio  Grande. 
The  traveler  has  before  him  througliout  the 
entire  distance  a  sea  of  grass  whose  nutri- 
tious qualities  have  no  equal,  and  the  stock 
raiser,  in  January,  sees  his  cattle  in  better 
condition  than  our  Eastern  farmer  his  stall 
fed  ox. 

His  conclusions  arc  that  while  Arizonia 
cannot  be  called  an  agricultural  state,  she  has 
a  suflSciency  of  arable  land  to  support  a  large 
population;  that  as  a  grazing  and  pastural 
region  she  has  unsurpassed  advantages,  but 
her  great  wealth  is  to  be  found  in  her  inex- 
haustible mineral  resources. 

There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  if  Arizona  to- 
day did  not  contain  a  single  acre  of  arable 
land,  her  gold  and  silver,  her  copper, 
iron  and  lead,  would  some  day  make  her 
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one  of  the  wealthiest  states  of  the  Union. 

The  climate  of  the  country,  except  on  the 
lower  Gila,  is  without  doubt  delightful,  the 
heat  not  excessive  through  the  day,  while 
the  nights  are  cool  and  refreshing.  Snow- 
seldom  fiills  except  in  the  mountains.  Oa 
the  lower  Gila  and  Colorado  the  winters  are 
said  to  be  fine,  but  the  summers  excessively 
"warm.  The  same  opinions  as  to  agricultural 
resources  and  climate  are  expressed  by  Prof. 
Kaymond  in  his  report  of  mining  statistics, 
and  also  by  th'e  United  States  Land  Com- 
missioner in  his  report. 

Of  its  immense  mineral  wealth  the  verdict 
of  those  best  informed  is  almost  unanimous. 
Governor  SafFord,  of  Arizona,  in  an  ad- 
dress, made  in  1869,  says  of  it:  *'  Now  I 
come  to  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country, 
and  feel  that  I  can  speak  of  this  branch 
with  more  confidence  than  any  other,  be- 
cause I  have  spent  all  my  manhood  in  the 
mines;  for  eight  years  in  succession  I  worked 
at  placer  mining,  lived  in  a  cabin  and  cooked 
my  own  meals,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years 
have  beeti  connected  with  mining  enter- 
prises of  one  kind  or  another.  I  have  taken 
part  gold  and  silver  quartz  mining  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada,  and  have  examined  the 
principal  mines  and  reduction  works  of 
Europe.  My  previous  knowledge  of  mining 
has  naturally  led  me  to  take  special  interest 
in  examining  the  mineral  resources  of  this 
country.  I  have  traveled  in  various  direc- 
tions from  the  southern  boundary  of 
Arizona  north  to  this  point.  I  have  found 
the  mountains  threaded  with  veins  rich  in 
sliver,  gold  and  copper,  far  beyond  anything 
I  have  ever  seen  elsewhere,  and  I  here 
predict  that  the  time  will  come  in  the  not 
very  far  oflF  future  when  Arizona  will 
produce  more  gold  and  silver  than  all  the 
balance  of  the  Pacific  coast.  This  may  be 
considered  enthusiastic,  but  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  there  is  hardly  a  mountain  over 
this  vast  territory  that  does  not  contain  rich 
lodes  of  gold  and  silver,  while  for  hundreds 
of  miles  the  ravines  show  prospects  for 
placer  diggings,  that  would  gladden  the 
heart  of  any  old  California  miner,  and  when 
it  is  considered  also  that  the  wealth  of  these 
mines    is    yet    untouched,    the    prediction 


will    not   appear   so   extravagant. " 

The  mines  that  have  been  located  arp  now 
numbered  by  thousands,  and  although  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  all  are  of  great 
value,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  many  of 
them  contain  immense  stores  of  wealth. 
Great  numbers  of  assays  have  been  made 
which  show  yields  of  gold  and  silver  rang- 
ing from  a  few  dollars  to  thousands  per  ton. 
In  the  eager  rush  for  the  more  precious 
metals  copper  has  been  overlooked,  or  rather 
greatly  neglected,  but  of  late  the  unmistaka- 
ble evidences  of  immense  and  rich  deposits, 
far  beyond  anything  heretofore  known,  are 
causing  this  branch  of  mining  to  receive  its 
due  share  of  attention. 

J.  Koss  Browne,  the  famous  traveler,  who 
made  extensive  observations  among  the 
mines,  speaks  highly  of  the  richness  of  the 
copper  ore,  but  says  difficulty  of  transporta- 
tion is  the  great  drawback  to  copper  mining 
in  Arizona. 

Hon.  .John  R.  Bartlett,  late  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Mining  Statistics,  says  of 
the  Santa  Rita  copper  mine,  worked  in  1804 
and  found  very  profitable:  "  Trains  from 
Mexico  went  into  the  mine  and  on  return 
took  copper  or  ore,  which,  from  its  superior 
quality,  was  used  for  coinage  in  the  city  of 
Mexico.  Gold  enough  was  found  in  this  ore 
to  pay  transportation." 

Prof.  Mowry  describes  the  Casborca 
copper  mine,  worked  in  1861,  that  yielded 
25  per  cent,  ore,  and  of  the  mine,  Del  Argo, 
as  rich  but  abandoned  on  account  of  the 
hostility  of  the  Indians. 

John  Nugent,  Esq.,  in  his  letter  to  Prof. 
Mowry  giving  his  opinion  of  Arizona,  says: 
"Of  its  mineral  wealth,  except  in  copper,  I 
know  but  little;  that  it  contains  some  of  the 
richest  and  most  extensive  copper  mines,  I 
have  myself  proved  by  personal  observa- 
tion." 

Mr.  E.  M.  Pearce  and  Mr.  M.  Joy, 
gentlemen  who  are  now  at  the  Francisco 
Mountain,  Copper  Mountain  mine,  Arizona, 
and  have  made  careful  examinations,  write 
under  date  of  September,  1872.  Says  Mr. 
Peai-ce:  "The  ore  is  of  superior  quality, 
and  more  of  it  than  we  can  ever  expect  to 
see  worked   in   our   lifetime.     One   of   the 
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mines  wc  run  across  cut  35  feet  long,  and  the 
ore  was  solid  azurite.  In  every  place  we 
worked  it  excelled  even  my  anticipations, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality."  Says  Mr. 
Joy:  "  I  think  the  copper  leads  excel  in 
richness  and  extent  anything  tliat  I  have 
ever  seen  or  read  of." 

But  aside  from  the  copper  veins  of  the  ter- 
ritory, there  are  some  of  the  richest  gold  and 
silver  veins  in  it  that  have  ever  been  found. 
Such,  for  instance,  as  the  gold  veins  around 
Wickenburg,  and  the  celebrated  Moss  Lode; 
and  the  rich  silver  veins  in  the  Wallapi  dis- 
trict. Some  of  these  veins  have  assayed  and 
milled  high  up  into  the  thousands.  The  Cu- 
pel, Tiger,  63  and  Washington,  of  the  latter 
district,  have  shown  a  richness  rarely  ever 
found  in  veins  of  this  character.  As  a  whole, 
there  are  but  few  fields  on  this  continent  that 
will  surpass  this  Territory  in  rich  minerals. 


Fissure  Veins  in  Stratified  Lime- 
stone "Worked  lOOO  Feet  Deeper 
than  the  Comstock. 


Having  had  the  management  of  silver 
mines  in  Chile  and  in  true  fissure  veins  in 
stratified  limestone  formations  for  about  eight 
years,  subsequently  also  for  two  years  in 
Mexico  and  Spain,  producing  precisely  the 
same  class  of  ores  as  those  of  White  Pine — 
namely,  chloride  of  silver,  called  by  prac- 
tical miners  horn  silver — I  believe  a  few 
observations  and  data  on  the  above  forma- 
tions may  be  found  useful  in  furthering  the 
interests  of  mines  in  like  formations  in  the 
United  States,  for  until  recently,  compara- 
tively speaking,  they  were  not  known  here. 

The  experience'  in  silver  mines  in  stratified 
limestone  formations  in  Chile  dates  back  as 
far  as  1808,  at  which  period  the  silver  mines 
of  Agua  Armaga,  province  of  Huasco,  were 
discovered.  The  celebrated  mines  of  El 
Doctor,  in  Mexico,  likewise  in  similar  form- 
ations, were  worked  about  thirty  years,  and 
produced  some  §■10,000,000  worth. 

Those  of  Chile  were  vigorously  worked 
from  1836  to  1848,  and  kept  some  12  mills 
constantly  supplied.  The  crushing  was  car- 
ried on  by  so-called  Chilian  mills  and  the 
patio  amalgamation.     In  1838  Mr.  Steven- 


son, an  English  gentlemen,  was  the  first  for 
making  an  impi'ovement  for  working  these 
free  milling  ores,  and  invented  the  tinas,  or 
pan  system  of  amalgamation,  which  was 
exported  from  Chile'to  California  in  after 
years.  Everywhere  I  have  noticed  that 
tlies(;  furniations  produce  free  milling  ores  at 
surface  and  to  a  depth  varying  from  50  to 
2.10  feet.  In  one  district  alone,  in  Chile, 
called  Charnarcillo,  it  was  ascertained  by 
the  dues  paid  to  the  government,  that  the 
amount  of  silver  produced  from  these  form- 
ations in  about  12  years  reached  the  sum  of 
$20,000,000,  and  this  from  the  free  milling 
ores  taken  from  surface  to  the  depth  of  250 
feet. 

About  the  year  1849  these  ores  gave  out 
completely  at  the  above  depth,  and  in  a 
most  sudden  way,  most  discouraging  to  every 
mine  owner,  so  much  so  that  the  govern- 
ment gave  them  leave  to  "disfrutar, "  or 
take  out  all  the  arches  or  pillars  that  the 
mining  laws  enforce  to  prevent  the  mines 
from  caving  in,  and  this  is  only  granted 
after  the  government  mine  surveyors  have 
otlicially  notified  that  the  mines  have  ceased 
to  be  productive. 

Mr.  John  Sewell,  an  English  gentleman, 
who  had  owned  one  of  the  above  mines  for 
some  years,  and  having  made  a  large  fortune 
was  loth  to  abandon  it,  and  determined  to 
solve  the  mystery.  He  noticed  not  only  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  all  trace  of  ore,  but 
a  sudden  contraction  of  the  vein  from  six  feet 
to  about  one  inch,  and  in  many  places  a 
thin  cleavage  of  not  more  than  one  eighth 
inch.  For  two  or  three  years  he  continued 
his  explorations;  levels,  winzes,  etc.,  were 
driven,  but  with  the  same  results,  not  a 
trace  of  silver  in  the  pinched  part  of  the  lode. 
Later  on,  the  same  applied  to  all  the  mines 
in  the  district.  Sinking  was  continued  till 
they  went  through  about  two  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  nearly  peri)endicular,  say  eighty- 
three  degrees,  which  was  the  und(;rlie  of  the 
lode.  At  this  period  of  the  work  he  was 
absent  in  Europe  (fortunately),  which  in- 
duced the  manager  of  the  mine  to  continue 
sinking  for  two  months  longer,  awaiting  his 
arrival  to  abandon  the  mine  altogether. 
Within  the  above  short  period,  this  narrow 
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cleavage,  or  lode,  changed  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  disappeared  before,  to  a  width  of  six 
feet.  This  event  took  place  in  1851,  when 
the  writer  of  this  took  the  management  of 
the  mine  and  continued  therein  till  1857. 
The  ores  in  this  new  strike  changed  com- 
pletely, their  composition  being  mostly  ruby 
silver  ores,  without  any  trace  of  free  milling 
ores.  "Wo  have  in  Chile  exactly  the  same 
change  in  the  copper  mines,  from  free  smelt- 
ing copper  ores  (carbonates  and  silicates, 
ores  that  can  be  smelted  into  bar  copper  in 
one  operation)  into  sulphurets,  under  similar 
conditions  of  depth. 

At  the  depth  of  about  six  hundred  feet, 
where  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  lode  took 
place,  the  writer  extracted  nine  and  one 
quarter  tons  of  native  silver,  which  produced 
ninety  per  cent,  of  their  weight  in  pure 
metal  on  being  melted  down  in  the  bar  fur- 
nace. This  kidney  of  native  silver  was 
surrounded  by  masses  of  pure  ruby  silver; 
400  hundred  tons  of  this  ore  was  shipped  in 
1851,  in  the  brig  Llewellyn,  for  sale  at 
Swansea,  Wales,  and  the  average  per  ton 
was  ?2,000,  or  $800, 000  in  all.  . 

Shipments  from  this  district  continued  for 
about  four  years,  and  the  calculations  of  ore 
shipped  to  Swansea  were  about  $25,000,000. 
Up  to  the  year  1857  nothing  was  shipped 
that  was  under  800  ounces  to  the  ton.  This 
was  produced  in  the  second  bonanza,  in  the 
stratified  limestone  formations  ;  and  "  Be- 
liever in  White  Pine  Pockets ' '  will,  I  foncy, 
be  somewhat  elated  at  these  little  pigmy 
items,  which  may  prove  useful  for  future 
guidance  in  White  Pine.  The  sudden  trans- 
formation from  free  milling  ores  to  native 
and  ruby  silver  ores  at  a  depth  of  600 
feet,  induced  all  the  mill  owners  to  try  all 
manner  of  experiments  as  to  roasting  and 
chloridizing.  They  had  graduates  from 
Freiburg,  as  also  practical  men  well  versed 
in  this  branch  of  metallurgy,  but  all  these 
failed,  and  in  consequence  the  ores  were 
shipped  to  Swansea.  It  is  evident  then,  that 
these  limestone  formations  created  amongst 
the  smelters  in  England  a  great  reputation 
for  riches. 

The  following  diagram  will  illustrate  how 
every  mine  in  the  Chilian  stratified  limestone 


formations,  especially  in  the  district  of  Cha- 
narcillo  (where  there  are  some  40  mines  on 


Traverse  Section  of  Chanarcillo  District. 
The  different  bands  of  rock  of  this  hill  averaged 

each  about  300  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  aggre- 
gate depth  of  all  together  2,000  feet. 
the  same   lode),  were  similarly  affected  by 
the  adjacent  s^ra^i^fic?  and  unstratified  rocks, 
and  at  the  savie  depths  all  throughout. 

^41,  Al,  J-3. — The  different  periods  of 
stratification,  where  the  lode  averaged  from 
4  to  8  feet  in  width,  with  great  productive- 
ness through  every  mine.  These  periods 
vary  from  200  to  300  feet  in  perpendicular 
thickness. 

C,  C,  C. — Three  periods  in  unstratified^ 
compact,  hard  rock,  same  thickness  as  above; 
unproductive,  to  even  traces,  throughout  all 
the  mine,  and  pinched  to  from  1  inch  to  \ 
inch.  A  remarkable  fact  throughout,  to  a 
depth  of  nearly  2,600  feet,  was  that  the  fis- 
sure, when  reduced  even  to  a  minimum 
thickness,  varied  hardly  3°  throughoutin  its 
underlie. 

J.1. — Free  milling  ores, 

A'i. — Native  and  ruby  silver. 

^3. — Sulphurets  and  antimonical  ores, 
highly  charged  with  iron  pyrates. 

In  the  highlands  of  Peru,  in  lauli,  close 
to  wliere  Harry  Meiggs'  railway  passes  by, 
and  at  fifteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  I  inspected  several  lead  mines  rich  in 
silver,  the  veins  averaging  four  feet  in  thick- 
ness. These  were  also  true  fissure  veins  in 
stratified  limestone.  These  had  likewise  the 
same  peculiarity  as  those  of  Chile,  Peru, 
Mexico,  Spain  and  the  United  States,  that 
of  pinching  and  expanding.     Notwithstand- 
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ing  thiscircumstanco  theolil  Spaniards  gave 
these  the  preforence  to  other  formations;  for 
the  moment  a  hoiianza  appeared  they  soon 
became  rich.  The  low-grade  ores  of  other 
formations  did  not  pay  to  work  in  those  times 
with  the  primitive  machinery  employed. 

I  contend  that  with  all  these  peculiarities 
of  contraction  and  expansion  and  their  eccen- 
tricities, the  limestone  formations  produce 
not  only  richer  ores,  but  produce  more  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  laid  out  on  them. 
The  whole  question  reduces  itself  to  under- 
standing how  to  work  them. 

Henry  Sewell. 


Mines  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

[Written  especially  for  the  Coast  Revievv.] 


It  is  a  little  singular  that  notwithstanding 
the  well-known  fact,  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
material  wealth,  prosperity,  and  improve- 
ments in  the  States  of  California,  Nevada, 
Idaho,  and  Montana,  is  due  to  the  mines; 
they  were  the  banks  upon  which  the  checks 
were  drawn  and  honored.  Without  their 
development  the  mountains  and  foot-hills, 
now  smiling  with  beautiful  homes,  orchards, 
and  vineyards,  would  have  been  a  wilder- 
ness roamed  over  by  a  few  nomadic  tribes, 
and  the  equally  worthless  Coyote;  and  the 
fairest  valleys  bounded  by  the  branding 
iron  of  here  and  there  a  ranchero,  who 
owned  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills, 
but  their  hides  were  scarcely  worth  trans- 
portation to  the  ships  that  came  to  barter  for 
them.  Ignoring  the  fact  that  for  nearly 
twenty  years  gold  poured  out  of  California 
like  water  to  pay  for  everj-thing  consumed 
in  it;  that  it  was  the  fund  that  planted 
orchards  and  vineyards;  that  fenced  the 
farms  and  made  all  the  permanent  improve- 
ments; that  men  dig  gold  to  hurry  out  of  the 
country  and  spend  it  in  "the  States,"  or 
fool  it  away  to  some  sharper  with  education 
enough  to  long  for  Europe,  with  these  facts 
patent  to  all,  it  is  singular  that  old  Cali- 
fornians  can  be  found  with  hardihood  and 
affrontcry  enough  to  assert  that  everybody 
has  lost  money  who  invested  in  mines;  that 
they  are  a  delusion,  a  humbug  and  a  snare 
for  the  unwary  ;  and  these  old  sore-heads. 


too,  many  of  them,  are  men  of  intelligence. 
Some  of  them  have  even  edited  a  newspaper, 
not  successfully  to  be  sure,  but  then  they 
did  "  run  one  "  awhile.  Sift  these  cases  of 
profitless  investment,  and  in  very  many 
cases  we  find  reckless,  unwarrantable  ex- 
penditures and  incompetent  management. 
In  others,  with  good  management  and 
economj',  they  failed,  from  unforeseen  diffi- 
culties and  rebellious  nature  of  the  ore  not 
then  understood;  it  is  with  these  men  I  have 
sympathy;  I  would  like  to  see  them  cured 
with  the  "  hair  of  thedog  "  that,  etc.  These 
sore-headed  old  cusses  have  warm  hearts,  let 
their  stocks  pay  dividends,  and  they  will 
buy  the  managers,  board  of  trustees,  and 
even  ask  the  underground  miner  to  take  a 
drink.  Let  the  rains  descend  and  the  far- 
mers harvest  abundant  crops  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  the  "  goose  hangs  high;  " 
its  then  the  finest  and  fairest  country  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  There  are  no  flyers  like 
those  on  the  CliflT  House  road,  and  no  road 
like  that,  and  no  house  at  the  end  of  it  like 
Fosters',  nor  any  rocks  with  seals  on  'em 
in  reach  of  civilization.  "  California  is  the 
Italy  of  the  Western  world,  the  land  of 
promise,  the  haven  of  eternal  youth  and 
beauty  solong  ago  sought  by  Ponce  de  Leon. 
But,  presto!  stocks  have  fallen,  it'c  sold  short; 
the  north  wind  came  when  crops  were  al- 
most certain ;  a  vein  of  water  in  the  mine  was 
tapped  which  the  pumps  cannot  expel ;  an  as- 
sessment must  be  levied.  The  Frenchman's 
anethema  now  is  in  vogue  :  ' '  d — n  every- 
body but  me ;  "  "  the  couniry  will  be  a  desert 
in  a  few  years;"  "the  mines  are  played 
out,"  etc.,  etc.  What  follows?  Does  sore- 
head wait  to  get  even  on  what  has  paid  and 
is  likely  to  pay  again?  with  perseverance — 
no;  he  flies  'round  like  a  distracted  Cock 
Robin  to  find  who  has  made  any  money  and 
what  he  made  it  at,  no  matter  whether  he 
ever  heard  of  the  business  before.  That's 
what  he's  going  at.  He'll  gamble  on  that 
and  take  the  desperate  chances;  they  gener- 
ally break  him  flat;  he  then  comes  to  his 
senses,  is  calm  as  a  May  morning,  takes  off 
his  coat  and  goes  to  work  like  a  man,  to  do 
the  same  thingover again.  Admit,  for  argu- 
ment sake,  that  this  is  not  so  much  the  case 
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as  formerb*;  that  more  men  are  making  per- 
manent improvements  in  farms  and  mines, 
■tt-ith  a  view  to  living,  dying,  and  laying 
their  bones  here  than  formerly,  there  are 
still  enough  of  the  class  spoken  of.  It  is 
beginning  to  be  well  understood,  even  in  the 
fossilized  old  Eastern  States,  that  we  have 
more  undeveloped  resurces,  a  better  and 
more  variety  of  climate  than  any  State  in 
the  Union;  that  our  mines  are  inexhaustible; 
that  we  have  not  broken  the  seals  of  millions 
of  earthly  envelopes  that  hold  untold  bil- 
lions of  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  cinnabar, 
bismuth,  tin,  iron,  coal,  etc.,  etc.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  immense  line  of  gravel  bed, 
stretching  from  north  to  south  an  indefinite 
distance;  call  it  a  buried  river  bed,  ocean 
beach,  or  what  you  please,  the  fact  remains 
that  it  holds  the  grand  deposits  of  placer  gold 
to  which  the  surface  placers  were  the  mere 
small  change  of  the  tills;  these  deposits,  or 
this  one  vast  deposit,  has  only  been  touched 
here  and  there,  where  favoring  nature  has 
torn  away  the  covering  of  moimtains  hurled 
into  the  stream,  if  stream  it  were,  or  the 
volcanic  upheaval  that  forced  back  old  ocean, 
roar  as  he  might;  commotions  of  forces  to 
which  our  fiery  earthquakes  of  later  days, 
are  as  the  gentle  cooing  of  the  ring-dove; 
they  have  passed  away  probably  forever; 
the  chemicals  of  nature  were  measurably 
consumed  in  these  eflTorts,  The  fragments 
may  mumble  occasonally,  but  they  are  the 
expiring  throes  of  Titanic  power. 

Is  this  changing  of  business  in  the  old 
Californian  alack  of  judgment?  Are  his 
strange  expletives  and  condemnation  of 
difficulties  evidences  of  a  bad  heart  ?  Is  he 
lacking  in  quick  perception,  close  attention 
to  business,  or  any  business  qualifications 
that  are  the  elements  of  success?  None  of 
these  ;  he  is  bold,  vigilant,  quick,  untiring, 
and  generous  to  a  fault.  But  he  is  possessed 
of  one  great  fault  that  permeates  his  system, 
and  has  grown  with  it  for  twenty  years — an 
uncontrollable  impatience  to  be  rich.  If  the 
goal  does  not  heave  in  sight  on  the  road  he 
is  traveling,  in  the  time  he  has  set  for  it,  he 
will  try  all  other  roads  to  get  there  ;  across 
lots,  foot,  or  horseback,  any  way  to  get  there. 
"While  an  investment  or  legitimate  business 


is  paying,  he  is  as  cool  as  the  Grand  Turk 
or  any  other  man.  He  will  watch  the  color- 
ingof  his  meerschaum  with  the  patience  of  a 
tarantula  after  his  net  is  spread  and  waiting 
for  the  coming  of  a  fly.  But,  let  disaster 
overtake  him  and  for  a  time,  he  is  worse  than 
a  rooster  whose  cabeza  has  just  been  lopped 
off",  and  dives  about  as  aimlessly.  Patient, 
plodding,  business  investments,  that  can 
wait  certain  but  slow  returns  and  moderate 
pay,  are  qualities  that  must  come  with  a 
new  generation,  and  from  a  distance.  A 
few  of  the  old  Californians,  and  a  minority 
of  the  rising  generation,  may  and  will 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  new  order 
of  things.  Thej'  are  the  exceptions;  the 
rule  is  against  them. 

Truly  Yours, 

"49er." 


The  Silver  Mines  of  Mexico. 


Mexico  is  perhaps  one  of  the  worst  gov- 
erned countries  on  the  globe,  and  has  been 
from  its  earliest  history  up.  Since  the  days  of 
Cortez  up  to  the  present,  it  has  gone  through 
a  constant  succession  of  revolutions  in  which 
life  and  property  have  been  sacrificed  to  an 
unparalleled  degree.  Her  unsettled  condi- 
tion has  retarded  her  growth  and  kept  back 
the  development  of  her  resources  beyond 
measure.  In  fact  since  the  moment  when 
Cortez  completed  his  conquest,  the  popula- 
tion has  steadily  diminished,  and  this  de- 
populating process  still  continues. 

But  admitting  the  fact  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  history  of  Mexico  that  reflects 
honor  upon  civilization,  or  that  would  in- 
vite immigration  to  it,  yet  she  is  wondrously 
rich  in  minerals,  and  has  produced  to  the 
world,  notwithstanding  Rer  unsettled  and 
revolutionary  condition,  her  quota  of  the 
precious  metals.  Her  mineral  produce  is 
remarkable,  even  when  compared  with  the 
most  productive  mineral  regions  of  the 
world.  Humboldt  asserted  that  two  thirds 
of  all  the  silver  circulating  in  the  world 
springs  from  the  mines  of  Mexico.  This 
assertion  we  consider  somewhat  extravagant, 
as  the  annual  coinage  at  the  Mexican  mints 
is  only  estimated  at  about  §20,000,000,  and 
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the  tnttil  annual  yield  of  silver  at  from  $27,- 
000,000  to  §30,000^000.  That  this  amount 
could  be  doubled,  there  is  scarcely  room  for 
doubt,  as  the  mines  are  not  only  neglected 
but  are  in  a  state  of  embryo.  No  geologi- 
cal surveys  have  ever  been  made  of  the 
country,  and  labor  and  the  application  of 
capital  are  alone  required  to  develop  their 
untold  wealth.  A  few  of  the  thousands  of 
veins  permeating  the  country  have  been  ex- 
tensively worked,  and  have  produced  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  "What  the  whole  of  them 
have  produced  we  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing definitely.  According  to  a  table  pub- 
lished elsewhere  in  this  issue,  the  yield  of 
precious  metals  in  the  whole  of  Mexico, 
from  the  earliest  records  to  1850,  was  $2,- 
866,150,000.  Estimating  the  annual  yield 
since  that  date  at  ^30,000,000,  as  above,  and 
we  have  a  total  product  of  ?3, 586, 150, 000 
to  date. 

Of  this  immense  yield  it  will  perhaps  in- 
terest our  readers  to  know  how  few  mines 
have  produced  the  bulk  of  it.  The  great 
Veta  Madre  silver  lode  of  Guanaxuato  has 
produced  over  $800,000,000.  It  was  first 
opened  in  1760  since  when  it  has  been  work- 
ed almost  constantly  and  with  great  profit. 
The  great  mine  of  La  Luz,  on  this  lode, 
yielded  annually  for  five  years  $5,000,000  of 
profits.  Another,  the  Valencia,  has  pro- 
duced about  $15,000,000  of  which  over  one 
half  was  net  profit. 

The  Veta  Grande,  of  Zacatecas,  produc- 
ed, from  1548  to  1872,  $666,000,000.  On 
account  of  the  low  grade  ore  at  great  depth, 
it  was  often  abandoned;  but  it  is  now,  ow- 
ing to  the  facilities  for  working  this  class 
of  ores,  nearly  as  pi-ofitable  as  ever. 

Here  are  two  lodes,  similar  to  our  own 
Comstock  lode,  which  have  produced  about 
one  billion  and  a  half  of  dollars,  or  nearly 
one  half  the  silver  produced  hy  the  whole  of 
Mexico.  How  many  similar  lodes  there  are 
in  that  country  remains  to  be  seen  when 
capital  and  labor,  under  a  sound  and  severe 
administration,  start  into  and  thoroughly 
develop  its  resources. 

In  a  letter  to  the  London  Mining  Journal, 
upon  this  subject,  Mr.   R.  Tredinnick  says: 

"Mining  in  Mexico  is  still  being  carried 


on  in  a  very  crude  manner.  Generally, 
whenever  the  water  level  is  reached,  the 
mines,  no  matter  how  rich  and  promising  as 
regards  the  future,  are  abandoned  and  oth- 
ers of  a  virgin  character,  and  requiring 
time  to  open,  are  taken  to  by  the  natives, 
who  prefer  the  chance  of  discovering  shal- 
low deposits  of  minerals  to  the  more  labo- 
rious and  expensive,  though  probably  tenfold 
more  profitable  explorations  through  the  aid 
of  machinery  in  deep  mines.  Time  and 
experience  will  remedy  this  state  of  things, 
and  probably  another  half  century  may  find 
mining  enterprise  in  Mexico  carried  on  with 
all  the  improvements  and  aids  of  modern 
skill,  the  sciences,  and  the  arts.  The  lodes 
are  found  at  times  so  rich  that  it  has  been 
recorded  that  a  single  deposit,  only  100  feet 
long  produced  in  six  months  432,274  pounds 
troy  of  silver,  valued  at  1,000,000/.  sterling. 
The  great  mine  of  La  Luz,  in  the  province 
of  Guanaxuato,  yielded  annually  for  five 
years  1,000,000/.  profits.  There  are  up- 
wards of  500  mines  in  Mexico,  and  between 
3,000  and  4,000  silver  veins  have  been  dis- 
covered. One  of  these  veins,  in  the  state  of 
Guanaxuato,  was  wrought  to  a  great  depth, 
and  yielded  returns  and  profits  of  a  fabu- 
lous amount  when  compared  with  the  gains 
accruing  from  other  industrial  pursuits. 
The  geological  character  of  the  strata  ditfers 
in  several  districts,  and  presents  many  curi- 
ous and  interesting  phenomena,  and  es- 
pecially so  to  the  practical  and  observant 
explorer  of  silver-producing  regions.  The 
great  central  plateau  of  Anahuac  is  com- 
posed of  porphyry,  characterized  by  the 
constant  presence  of  hornblende,  and  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  quartz.  In  other 
places  the  deposits  occur  in  sienite.  In 
Guanaxuato — probably  the  richest  mineral 
district  in  Mexico — the  ores  lie  in  a  forma- 
tion of  clay-slate,  while  in  some  places 
they  are  embedded  in  transition  limestone. 
The  only  veins  worked  for  gold  are  in 
Oazaco,  where  they  traverse  formations  of 
gneiss  and  mica-slate.  Many  of  the  silver 
veins  contain  projiortions  of  gold,  which 
are  separated  from  the  silver  bj'  the  well- 
known  process  in  metallurgj'  called  part- 
ing." 
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Mining  Investments. 


We  have  frequently  called  attention  to 
the  subject  of  mining  investments,  taking 
the  grounds  that  such  investments  are  as 
legitimate  and  as  profitable,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, as  any  other  investment  that  can  be 
made  on  this  coast.  This  opinion  is  not 
concurred  in  by  a  very  large  portion  of  our 
people,  they  regarding  mining  operations  as 
a  species  of  gambling  and  wholly  unprofit- 
able to  the  mine  owners. 

A  late  writer  in  favor  of  ship-building, 
makes  this  statement:  "  Estimating  the 
' '  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  seventy- 
"  one  descriptions  of  "Washoe  stocks,  at  the 
"  average  prices  at  which  they  were  quoted 
"during  the  year  in  the  Stock  Eoards,  we 
"  find  the  investment  reaches  the  sum  of 
"$50,099,280,"  and  then  goes  on  to  argue 
that  the  net  dividends  paid  by  the  mines 
representing  this  value  has  failed  to  equal  a 
fair  interest  upon  it.  But  this  is  an  erro- 
neous way  of  stating  the  case.  In  the  first 
place,  the  mines  did  not  cost  the  owners 
that  amount.  The  first  owner  pays  nothing 
for  the  mine.  He  prospects  it  and  sells  it 
to  a  second,  and  the  profit  he  gets  on  the 
sale  is  his  dividend.  The  buyer  goes  on  to 
open  it  up,  and  either  sells  it  again  at  a 
profit  or  works  it  himself  for  dividends.  If 
by  chance  it  does  not  open  up  well,  and  he 
should  lose  money  on  it,  he  has  done  no 
more  than  many  people  do  every  year  in 
other  enterprises. 

But  it  is  of  the  profits  of  mining  in  the 
aggregate  that  we  propose  to  speak.  Indi- 
vidual cases  can  be  selected  to  prove  that 
mining  has  been  more  profitable  than  most 
any  other  business.  Such,  for  instance,  as 
Crown  Point,  Belcher,  Eureka,  Idaho, 
Amador,  etc.,  in  our  own  country,  and  the 
Potosi  mines  of  South  America  and  the 
Veta  Madre  lode  of  Mexico.  But  these  are 
not  needed,  as  we  can  show  that  the  busi- 
ness has  been  profitable  in  the  aggregate. 

Let  us  see  how  the  account  stands  with 
the  Comstock  Lode,  which  is  no  more  than 
a  fair  sample,  if  it  is  that,  of  the  mining 
business.       The  various   mines  on  this  lode 


have  cost  the  owners,  in  assessments,  the 
sum  of  §19,776,800  to  date.  Every  dollar 
of  the  expense  of  operating  all  the  mines 
on  it  have  been  paid  out  of  these  assess- 
ments and  the  money  taken  out  of  the 
mines.  The  above  amount  of  assessments 
is  every  dollar  that  they  have  cost  their 
various  owners.  It  is  immaterial  whether 
they  sell  for  fifty  or  a  hundred  millions,  as 
the  selling  price  is  not  the  cost  of  the  mines, 
it  is  the  amount  of  value  created  by  the  cost. 

Suppose  these  mines  had  never  paid  a 
dollar  of  dividends,  and  they  were  to  de- 
cline to-day  in  price  from  fifty  to  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  somebody  will  have  really 
lost  forty-five  millions  of  dollars,  yet  the 
absolute  loss  on  the  mines  would  only  be 
the  difference  between  the  selling  price, 
should  they  never  rally  again,  and  the  real 
cost  of  the  mines,  which  is  the  amount  of 
assessments  paid.  The  one  is  a  loss  in  the 
operations  in  the  stock,  while  the  other  is  a 
loss  in  the  operating  of  the  mines. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  dividend  account. 
"While  the  mine  owners  on  this  lode  have 
been  assessed  $19,776,800,  they  have  also 
received  in  dividends  the  sum  of  $41,780,- 
949,  or  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  assess- 
ments of  $22,004,149.  This  latter  sum, 
added  to  the  actual  cash  value  of  the 
mines,  machinery,  etc.,  is  the  actual 
profit  on  the  operations  on  that  lode. 
But  suppose  the  present  cash  value 
of  the  mines  be  reduced  at  once  to  zero, 
there  has  been  an  actual  net  profit  of  nearly 
owe  hundred  and  ten  per  cent,  made  on  the 
actual  money  invested  in  developing  the 
mines.  Taking  the  dates  of  the  assess- 
ments paid,  the  aggregate  capital  has  not 
been  invested  for  an  average  period  of  over 
five  years.  Then  surely  the  profit  has  been 
sufficiently  large  to  satisfy  the  most  craving 
member  of  the  community. 

The  various  owners  of  the  Comstock 
Lode,  have,  at  various  times,  paid  in  the 
sum  of  $19,776,800.  Each  installment  has 
opened  up  more  ground  and  made  develop- 
ments that  have  created  new  values  in  the 
stocks.  As  these  new  values  have  come 
into  existence,  various  members  or  owners 
have   disposed  of  their  stock  to  others,  the 
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purchase  monoj',  at  each  turn,  representing 
the  capital  invested.  The  amount  of  this 
capital  has  been  transferred  to  another 
member  of  the  community,  and  so  remains 
a  part  of  its  aggregate  capital.  These  new 
values  are  profits  to  the  community,  and  are 
entitled  to  bo  classed  as  such  just  as  much 
so  as  are  the  dividends  over  assessments 
paid  to  be  considered  as  a  net  profit  on  the 
actual  cost  of  the  mines.  Hence  there  is 
no  more  grounds  for  denouncing  the  outlay 
of  money  in  opening  up  mines  and  creating 
new  stock  values  than  there  is  in  denounc- 
ing the  outlay  of  money  in  improving  real 
estate  and  creating  real  estate  values. 
Therefore  it  is  as  much  our  duty  to  encour- 
age legitimate  mining,  as  it  is  to  encourage 
any  other  legitimate  enterprise  that  serves 
to  enrich  the  community  and  build  up 
trade. 


Araalgamation  of  Ores. 

(concluded.) 
[Written  especially  for  the  Coast  Ileviow.] 


The  working  of  sulphurets  is  a  specialty 
and  may  be  accomplished  in  several  ways, 
to-wit :  By  Chlorhiation  or  decomposition 
of  the  sulphuret  in  chlorine  and  precipitate 
the  gold.  This  process  has  been  used  to  a 
considerable  extent,  although  expensive 
and  requiring  a  nicety  of  handling  and 
knowledge  of  chemistry  not  usually  pos- 
sessed by  laborers.  2d.  By  roasting,  to  drive 
off  the  sulphur  and  oxydize  the  iron  ;  then 
amalgamate  in  the  pans  in  the  usual  way. 
This  is  also  an  expensive  method,  as  it 
requires  several  handlings,  a  roasting  fur- 
nace etc.  3d.  Where  time  is  not  an  ob- 
ject the  same  thing  may  be  accomplished  by 
concentrating  the  sulphurets  as  they  run 
from  the  mill,  pile  them  up,  mixing  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  salt  with  them.  In  this 
way  they  become  decomposed  by  oxydation 
and  the  gold  left  free  to  amalgamate  in  the 
pans.  When  salt  is  plenty  and  ch('ai>  this 
is  perhaps  as  cheap  and  effectual  a  plan  as 
any.  This  requires  several  handlings,  and 
each  time  a  certain  percentage  is  taken  off 
the  profits.  4th.  When  time  is  an  object 
and  it  is  desirable  to  make  clean  work  as 


the  mill  crush(,'s,  with  the  least  possible 
manual  labor,  the  sulphurets  should  be 
worked  in  the  pans  without  previous  oxyda- 
tion or  manipulation  of  any  kind.  By  the 
employment  of  certain  chemicals  that  de- 
comjtose  the  sulphuret  during  the  process  of 
grinding  and  enable  the  quicksilver  to  take 
up  the  gold,  many  practical  millmen  as 
well  as  scientific  chemists  pretend  to  doubt 
that  this  may  bedone,  some  because  they 
have  not  accomplished  it,  and  others  because 
they  would  like  to  have  it  clearly  demon- 
strated to  them.  This  would  have  been 
done  long  ago  if  the  right  to  its  secret  use 
had  not  been  partly  pledged  to  others. 
The  results  however  can  be  demonstrated 
beyond  cavil,  in  this  wise  :  We  will  place 
one  thousand  pounds  of  sulphurets  of  iron 
containing  gold,  in  a  large  size  Wheeler  & 
Randall  pan,  or  any  other  good  grinder, 
put  the  chemicals  in  with  it  without  quick- 
silver, grind  with  steam  heat  at  90°,  when 
thoroughly  ground  this  pulp  should  be  run  off 
into  five  Knox  pans,  two  hundred  pounds 
each;  a  stream  of  cold  water  must  run  into 
them  with  the  hot  pulp.  When  full  of 
water  it  will  be  found  that  the  iron  and  sttl- 
phiir  are  separated  from  the  gold  and  each 
other,  and  that  the  two  first  are  in  solution 
and  may  be  precipitated  separately.  But 
instead  of  precipitating,  allow  the  pans 
to  stand  five  minutes  to  allow  the  gold  and 
pulp  to  settle;  then  commence  with  the  top 
plug  and  draw  off  the  clear  water,  which  will 
be  found  to  hold  a  large  percentage  of  the 
sulphur  and  iron,  though  apparently  clear, 
while  the  gold  remains  in  the  pulp.  Start 
your  pans,  put  in  your  quicksilver  with  a 
little  rock  salt,  and  apply  the  steam  in  the 
steam  chamber  under  the  bottom,  to  dry  down 
and  amalgamate.  The  sulphur  and  iron 
may  be  precipitated  separately  in  the  clear 
water  after  drawing  it  from  the  pans,  as 
proof  of  complete  decomposition. 

In  this  way,  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  gold 
can  be  extract(;d  at  a  chemical  cost  of  ^3.50 
per  ton.  In  this  operation  we  do  not  lose 
any  time.  One  man  on  watch  without  as- 
sistance can  attend  to  two  of  the  large  grind- 
ers with  their  accompanyitig  amalgamating 
pans.     It  takes  from  seven  to  eight  hours  to 
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thoroughly  grind  one  tliousand  poiuKU,  and 
these  sulphurets  should  not  be  concentrated 
too  clean.  If  they  contain  one  fifth  quartz 
sand,  the  operation  of  botli  grinding  and 
amalgamating  will  be  greatly  facilitated. 
To  arrange  the  work  properly,  the  grinding 
pans  should  be  on  a  platform  at  least  three 
feet  above  the  amalgamators,  and  a  perma- 
nent sluice  from  each  to  its  line  of  amal- 
gamators below,  while  the  latter  on  filling 
and  settling  the  large  pan  may  be  changed 
again,  this  gives  the  amalgamator  six  hours 
to  work  and  one  to  fill  up  and  discharge. 
This  is  probably  more  than  necessary  time, 
but  it  may  as  well  have  all  the  time  while 
another  charge  is  being  ground. 

It  may  be  asked,  cannot  the  pans  bo  made 
to  grind  faster?  On  paper,  yes,  as  much  fast- 
er as  you  please;  practically;  no,  they  weigh, 
say  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  the  muller  seven 
hundred;  the  latter  is  fitted  to  one  third  the 
inner  surface  of  the  pan,  or  bears  upon  one 
third,  called  its  grinding  surface  when  run 
at  a  high  rate  of  speed  you  would  think  this 
pan  would  grind  up  the  devil  and  all  his 
imps  in  a  greater  or  less  time,  but  it  won't. 
Sulphurets  are  hard  and  hold  up  the  muller, 
they  have  to  be  brought  forcibly  in  contact 
with  the  iron  with  heavy  rasping  weight 
many  times  before  they  are  reduced  to  an 
impalpable  powder,  less  than  this  is  not 
enough. 

Truly  Yours, 

"49er." 


Mining  in  Sierra  County,  Cal. 


Mining  matters  are  unusually  promising 
this  spring.  Mines  are  being  opened  up  in 
nearly  all  of  the  camps,  and  machinery  is 
being  introduced  very  extensively.  Around 
Oroville  and  Cherokee  Flat  things  are  live- 
ly. The  Spring  Valley  mines  are  paying 
largely,  so  we  are  informed,  as  also  the 
Cherokee  Flat  Co.'s  mines.  At  Buck's 
Kanch  there  are  several  fine  gravel  ranges 
being  worked  on  a  small  scale.  The  exten- 
sive hyraulic  claims  around  Quincy  are  also 
said  to  be  paying  well.  The  claims  owned 
by  Judson  &  Heath,  seventeen  miles  from 
Quincy  are  being  worked  on  an  extensive 


scale,  and  a  large  yield  is  reported.  At 
Bengor  Camp  considerable  work  is  being 
done  and  the  mines  are  paying  well.  At 
Hansonville  considerable  quartz  mining  is 
being  done,  as  also  at  Forbestown.  The 
Ohio  and  N.  Y.  Flat  claims  are  said  to  be 
paying  handsomely,  as  well  as  the  exten- 
sive claims  of  Farren  &  Dodson.  At  St. 
Louis  and  Cedar  Grove  several  claims  are 
now  being  worked  with  success,  as  we  are 
informed  by  a  gentleman  recently  from 
those  points.  The  Caladonia,  belonging  to 
Grant  &  Co.,  is  reported  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  The  Bald  Mountain  Company 
are  still  taking  out  the  usual  large  amount 
of  gold.  The  Little  Grizzly  mines  are  ex- 
pected to  pay  well  this  year,  also.  Work 
on  the  Oak  Kanch  mine  is  temporarily  sus- 
pended on  account  of  water  in  the  shaft. 
This  mine  is  considered  to  be  very  rich. 
Work  has  been  resumed  on  the  Secret  Can- 
yon mine,  with  good  prospects  of  success. 
"Work  is  also  being  vigorously  prosecuted 
on  the  Goodyear  mine.  The  ground  there 
is  very  shallow  and  is  worked  by  ground 
sluicing.  Shafer  &  Garibaldi  are  bringing 
in  a  small  ditch  to  work  mining  ground 
above  the  Catholic  Church  atLi>.tle  Grizzly, 
and  they  anticipate  a  good  yield. 

"We  will  next  mention  the  Mt.  Pleasant 
Ladies  and  Lincoln  Co.'s  claims,  all  undoubt- 
edly containing  rich  hydraulic  gravel,  in 
which  untold  millions  of  gold  are  sleeping, 
only  awaiting  the  sound  of  the  miner's  pick, 
assisted  by  capital  and  Giant  Powder,  to 
resurrect  the  same  and  bring  it  to  light, 
after  the  powerful  streams  of  water,  driven 
through  the  great  Monitors  and  Little  Giants, 
have  washed  away  these  gravel  banks  down 
into  Big  Caiion  Creek,  flowing  past  these 
mines  1,000  feet  beneath  in  its  rocky  bed, 
toward  the  well  known  Yuba  river,  through 
a  tunnel  noaring  2,500  feet  in  length,  which 
would  reach  the  lowest  point  of  these  mines 
at  almost  any  depth,  and  become  the  outlet 
of  at  least  1,000  acres  of  good  paying  quartz 
gravel  banks  from  50  to  300  feet  deep,  con- 
taining plenty  of  free  gold  from  the  surface 
or  pine  leaves  on  the  same  to  bed-rock,  as 
some  old  miners  used  to  say. 

Across  Kock  and  Canon  creeks  west  of 
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the  aforementioned  last  three  mines,  we  find 
what  may  be  called  a  branch  channel,  on 
which  are  prominent  the  Ariel  ground 
owned  principally  by  Boyce  &  Bro.,  who 
have  made  some  developments  on  the  same 
by  running  a  cut;  but  on  account  of  being 
under  an  old  contract,  rented  a  great  part  of 
their  water  franchise  until  recently,  to  a 
Chinese  Company,  they  were  not  able  to 
develop  their  mine  at  this  place,  having  used 
the  balance  of  the  water  in  their  mine  at 
Fair  Play. 

— The  Downieville  Messenger  says: 

"  We  have  been  creditablj'  informed  that 
Col.  B.  F.  Baker,  of  Gardner's  Point,  has 
located  all  the  water  of  Canyon  and  Nelson 
creeks,  to  be  conveyed  in  a  large  ditch  to 
Gardner's  Point,  Grass  Flat,  and  other 
places  where  the  same  will  be  used  with  the 
water  of  other  companies,  so  as  to  melt 
away  the  immensely  productive  hydraulic 
banks  in  all  the  localities  of  which  we  have 
spoken  heretofore. 

"The  next  easterly  channel,  from  Slate 
Creek  Basin  Channels,  we  find  on  the  divid- 
ing ridge  of  Big  and  Little  Canyon  creeks, 
after  having  apparently  taken  a  great  curv- 
ing sweep  from  Pilot  Peak,  and  wherever 
operated  has  paid  large  returns,  as  at  Dead- 
wood,  where  this  channel  has  been  so  far 
mostly  drifted  until  recently,  when  hydraulic 
proves  a  perfect  success.  Next  below, 
further  south,  this  channel  has  been  exten- 
sively worked  by  hydraulic  process,  by  the 
American  Company  at  Morristown,  who 
own  several  hundred  acres  of  the  richest 
kind  of  mining  lands  ;  and,  as  far  as  worked, 
have  yielded  three  quarters  of  a  million  of 
dollars.  This  company  make  use  of  all 
late  improvements  in  mining,  have  plenty  of 
water  and  a  good  dischargeof  their  tailings. 

"Adjoining  that  company's  ground  we 
find  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Co.  working  their 
claim  with  perfect  success,  having  also  a 
good  supply  of  water. 

"About  one  mile  further  south  wefindthat 
this  channel  was  worked  many  years  ago 
with  grand  results,  by  numerous  companies 
at  Craig's  Flat,  from  which  several  million 
dollars  have  been  taken  out.    The  American 


Company  of  Morristown,  have  wisely  bought 
up  all  the  water  ditches  on  that  ridge, 
except  Perkin  &  Co.'s,  were  enabled  to 
secure  all  the  ground  at  that  place,  which, 
we  believe,  gives  them  now  some  five  or  six 
hundred  acres  of  rich  hj'drau'ic  ground,  to 
be  worked  by  them  and  their  successors  in 
in  the  futui-e  ages  to  come." 

These  are  a  few  of  the  numerous  enter- 
prises in  that  county  which  are  reported  to 
us  as  now  being  operated  with  success.  As 
a  placer  field,  Sierra  County  ranks  as  one  of 
the  best  in  the  State,  and  the  yield  from  her 
mines  is  expected  to  be  very  large  during 
the  current  year. 


Editorial    Notes. 


— The  product  of  the  Crown  Point  mine 
for  March  was  ^738, 000.  The  total  expenses 
were|323,000,  leaving  a  ne  surplus  of  ^415,- 
000  as  the  result  of  the  month's  operations. 
The  dividend  for  Ajjril  was  increased  from 
$!300,000  to  $400,000. 

— We  published  in  our  last  issue  a  very  in- 
teresting letter  from  our  correspondent  at 
Melbourne,  Australia,  Mr.  James  Allen. 
It  was  received  too  late  to  be  noticed  edi- 
torially in  that  issue,  so  we  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  call  attention  to  it  now.  Those  of 
our  subscribers  who  have  not  read  it  should 
do  so,  as  it  contains  much  information 
about  the  gold  yield  of  Australia  not  hither- 
to published,  as  well  as  the  coinage  at  the 
Sydney  mint. 

— The  mining  stock  market  is  very  flat  at 
this  writing.  The  "Spring  rise"  has  not 
yet  set  in,  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any 
prospects  of  such  an  occurrence  this  season. 
Brokers  look  a  little  blue,  and  outsiders 
look  even  worse  than  the  brokers.  Some  of 
our  Capitalists  are  beginning  to  find  that 
legitimate  mining  pays  better  than  stock 
speculations,  and  much  of  their  capital  is 
being  employed  in  that  way.  Hence,  the 
dull  market. 

— In  our  last  issue,  under  the  heading  of 
"  Gold — Its  Product  and  Export,"  we  gave 
a  statement  of  the  amount  exported  per  an- 
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num,  from  the  United  States  from  Jan.  1st, 
1852,  to  Jan.  1st,  1874.  The  total  export, 
according  to  this  showing  was  ^989,313,842. 
In  commenting  on  this  we  stated  that  the 
exports  of  gold  from  Australia  during  the 
same  time  was  reported  at  $968,000,000. 
This  appears  to  be  too  low  an  estimate.  Our 
correspondent  from  Melbourne,  Mr.  James 
Allen,  in  his  letter,  published  in  our  last  is- 
sue, gives  the  total  export  from  the  Colonies 
for  the  same  period,  year  bj^  year,  and  it 
foots  up  an  aggregatoofabout$l, 200,000, 000, 
or  over  $200,000,000,  in  excess  of  the  amount 
exported  from  the  United  States.  This 
would  goto  show  that  the  yield  of  gold  in 
Australia,  if  not  greater,  is  at  least  as  great 
as  in  our  own  country. 

— The  following  table,  showing  the  total 
production  of  the  silver  and  gold  mines  of 
America  prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  gold 
mines  of  California,  we  take  from  the  San 
Francisco  Weekly  Stock  Report.  The  figures 
were  taken  from  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Mines,  etc.,  and  reduced  from  kilogrammes 
to  pounds  by  the  editor  of  the  above  named 
journal. 


Mining    Notes. 
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— From  the  Owyhee  Avalanche  we  learn 
that  mining  matters  are  in  a  flourishing 
condition  in  Idaho.  Since  the  winter  has 
broke  up  and  the  warm  weather  of  spring 
set  in,  many  mines  have  started  up  with 
good  prospects  for  the  coming  year.  In  and 
around  Silver  City  everything  is  lively.  The 
South  Chariot  mine  at  that  i)lace  is  especial- 
ly worthy  of  notice.  It  is  looking  fine  in 
all  of  the  levels  and  turning  out  a  large 
amount  of  bullion. 

— Mining  matters  in  Montana  are  looking 
up  a  little.  The  yield  from  that  Territory 
will  be  much  larger  this  year  than  for  some 
years  past.  While  there  is  no  particular 
excitement,  yet  there  is  an  improved  feeling 
and  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  Territory 
as  a  mining  field. 

— From  Colorado  we  have  the  most  encour- 
aging news.  All  of  the  camps  and  districts 
are  lively,  and  a  large  amount  of  bullion  is 
being  extracted.  Many  of  the  tunnel  enter- 
prises are  opening  up  fine  veins  of  silver  and 
gold,  and  the  rich  mines  which  they  are  des- 
tined to  tap  are  anticipating  rich  results  from 
them  in  the  way  of  drainage,  good  ventila- 
tion, etc.  The  Mining  Review  and  Miner 
both  speak  of  the  prospect  for  the  summer 
in  the  most  flattering  terms. 

— In  Utah  everything  is  looking  up,  mines 
are  being  opened  and  machinery  erected 
with  unusual  industry  and  enterprise.  This 
Territory  contains  some  of  the  richest  mines 
on  this  coast,  and  is  destined  to  be  one  of 
the  leading  bullion  producing  sections  of 
this  continent.  All  eyes  are  being  directed 
to  it,  and  a  large  amount  of  capital  is  drift- 
ing in  that  direction. 

— Nevada  is  keeping  up  her  reputation  as 
the  leading  silver  region  of  the  world.  Her 
mines  will  doubtless  produce  $40,000,000 
during  the  current  year.  All  of  the  camps 
in  the  State  show  some  improvement  this 
spring.  From  the  Comstock  an  unusual 
amount  of  bullion  is  being  extracted  ;  Bel- 
cher and  Crown  Point  alone  yieldmg  at  the 
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rate  of  over  one  and  a  half  millions  ))er 
month.  Consolidated  Virginia  is  also  ship- 
ping several  hundred  thousand  per  month, 
and  is  expected  in  a  short  time  to  rival  any- 
thing on  the  lode.  It  is  said  to  be  a  wonder- 
ful mine,  even  greater  than  either  of  the 
above  named.  But  besides  these  there  are 
several  other  mines  producing  considerable 
bullion  on  the  lode,  and  the  aggregate  jneld 
of  this  wonderful  bonanza  for  the  year  will 
be  immense. 

From  the  interior  papers,  we  gather  the 
following  in  reference  to  California  mines: 
— Hydraulic  mining,  saj's  the  Placer  Herald, 
is  now  being  prosecuted  with  the  greatest 
energy  in  the  large  gravel  mines  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  county.  They  have  abun- 
dance of  water,  and  are  working  on  the 
principle  of  making  hay  while  the  sun 
shines.  There  have  heen  no  clean-ups  yet 
of  any  great  moment,  conseauently  the  times 
which  attend  a  busy  mining  season  have  not 
begun  to  be  realized,  but  the  appreciation 
that  they  are  not  far  distant,  has  a  cheering 
effect. 

— The  San  Diego  World  says  :  Great  ac- 
tivity is  reported  from  the  Canyon.  The 
Banner  mines  are  promising  splendidly. 
The  Golden  Chariot,  since  the  new  company 
took  hold,  is  worth  fully  §100,000  more  than 
its  purchase  price.  Since  the  transfer  was 
made,  about  ^55,000  have  been  taken  from 
this  fine  mine.  This  has  been  re-invested  in 
drifts  and  shafts,  and  will  tell  superbly  in 
the  bullion  returns  as  soon  as  their  additional 
mill  facilities  are  available. 

—The  Placer  Ileraldot  thellth  says:  "  At 
the  Bellevue  a  large  force  is  employed  daily 
hoisting,  with  their  new  machinery,  rock, 
which  in  richness,  is  thought  will  yield  as 
well  as  that  taken  from  the  Greater.  This 
mine  is  not  yet  as  deep  as  the  Greater;  when 
it  is,  the  best  miners  think  it  will  prove  to 
be  equally  as  good  as  the  latter  in  every 
respect.  "We  shall  hope  so,  for  a  few  such 
mines  as  the  Greater  is  all  we  want  to  in- 
sure prosperity  in  this  quartz  mining  dis- 
trict. 


—From  Mariposa  County  we  learn  that  the 
Kite  Mine  is  constantly  improving,  and  that' 
the  yield  from  it  this  year  will  be  quite 
large.  It  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  gold 
mines  in  the  world.  A  letter  from  Coulter- 
ville,  to  the  Gazette,  in  reference  to  the 
mines  on  the  north  side  of  the  county,  says: 

Three  more  mines  have  started  operations, 
to  wit:  the  Martin  &  Walling,  the  Kate 
Kearny,  now  called  the  Red  Rover,  and  the 
Jones  Mine.  The  Martin  &  Walling  was 
one  of  the  richest  mines  ever  opened  on  this 
side  of  the  Merced  River,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  if  properly  worked  it  wil  Iturn  out 
as  rich  as  it  ever  was  in  its  best  days.  This 
mine  is  incorporated  and  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  San  Francisco  company. 

The  Hasloe  Mine,  which  has  been  lying 
idle  since  the  heavy  winter  storms,  is  show- 
ing life  again. 

— From  the  Havilah  Miner  we  extract  the 
following  in  reference  to  the  mines  of  Kern 
county  : 

The  Havilah  tunnel  has  raised  from  its  as- 
sessment value,  five  cents  per  share,  to  three 
dollars  per  share,  with  no  shares  for  sale. 
This  tunnel   bids  fair  to  excite  the  country. 

The  McKeadney  mine  and  mill  is  now  in 
possession  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Stowe,  a  man  who 
has  speculated  considerably  in  mines,  and 
who  will  set  the  stamps  to  humming. 

The  St.  John  mine  is  turning  out  good 
rock  at  distance  of  500  feet  from  the  sur- 
face. 

Col.  Rand,  in  a  private  letter,  says  he  an- 
ticipates coming  back  here  before  the  10th 
of  June  to  work  his  mines. 

Prospecting  parties  are  announcing  every 
day  that  "  we  have  struck  it  rich."  Many 
of  them  are  prospecting  old  mines,  prepara- 
tory to  making  a  legal  jump  on  the  10th  of 
June  next.  The  locators  will  then  show 
what  the  mineral  belts  of  Kern  county 
amount  to. 

Report  says  that  a  three- foot  vein  has  been 
struck  500  feet  from  the  old  shaft  of  the  Joe 
Walker,  and  that  the  rock  prospects  away 
up  in  the  hundreds.  This  mine  is  supposed 
to  be  on  the  extension  of  the  Joe  Walker. 
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— Washington,  April  28. — The  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Mines  and  Mining  to-day  reported 
back  the  Mineral  Land  Patent  hill  with  the 
Sutro  amendments,  requesting  to  be  dis- 
charged from  consideration  of  the  matter, 
and  desiring  that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  No  objection  was 
made.  Senator  Sargent  simply  said  that 
the  Mining  Committee  should  have  reported 
the  merits  of  the  bill,  but  he  hoped  the 
Judiciary  Committee  would  report  on  the 
facts  as  well  as  the  law. 

— The  Amador  Dispatch  says  :  McCreevy 
&  Co.,  of  Volcano,  have  completed  their 
tunnel,  and  have  struck  good  pay  dirt,  and 
are  laying  down  a  flume  in  the  tunnel  for 
the  pu7-pose  of  carrying  off  the  tailings. 
Mr.  T.  Soraccohas  three  hydraulics  at  work 
on  Union  Flat  and  Sugar-loaf  Hill.  Kobin- 
son  &  Co.,  have  struck  a  channel  running 
into  the  hill  at  the  head  of  Humbug  Gulch; 
in  three  weeks'  prospecting  they  cleaned  up 
about  $300.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Downs 
is  preparing  to  commence  work  on  his  quartz 
mine  located  near  Griesbach  Ranch. 

— From  the  Alpine  Miner,  we  select  the  fol- 
lowing mining  items: 

Work  is  progressing  in  the  shaft  and  north 
drift  on  the  150-foot  level  of  the  Silver 
Glance,  as  usual. 

The  miners  are  drifting  northward  on  the 
150-foot  level.  Every  shot  throws  out  fine 
looking  quartz,  speckled  throughout  with 
richsulphurets. 

McBeth  keeps  a  full  force — one  shift — 
working  on  the  Esmeralda  claim.  The 
shaft  is  down  47  feet,  in  good  looking 
mineral-bearing  ground. 

— The  Nevada  Transcript  of  the  10th  says  : 
"A  ledge,  known  as  the  Italian  ledge,  in 
the  rear  of  the  National  Hotel,  in  this  city, 
was  prospected  some  years  since  and  found 
to  be  very  rich  in  specimens.  It  was  sunk 
to  as  great  a  depth  as  water  would  allow,  and 
was  for  some  means  abandoned.  Recently 
parties  have  discovered  what  is  supposed  to 
be  the  continuation  of  the  same  lead,  near 
Temperance  Hall,  at  the  foot  of  the  steps 
4 


leading  to  Prospect  Hill.  The  ledge  at  a 
depth  of  8  feet  is  three  feet  in  thickness,  and 
shows  well  in  sulphurets  and  free  gold.  It 
is  believed  it  is  rich  and  will  pay  largely. 
The  fortunate  miners  intend  prosecuting 
work  on  it  and  prove  its  value.  It  is  a  lucky 
find. 

— The  Editor  of  the  Calaveras  Chronicle  has 
been  shown  some  very  rich  specimens  of 
quartz  taken  from  the  Hoosier  mine,  near 
Jesus  Maria.  The  rock  was  absolutely  ce- 
mented with  threads  of  gold,  while  the  sur- 
face was  incrusted  with  the  precious  metal. 

— The  Calaveras  Chronicle  says: 

Immense  quantities  of  ore  are  awaiting 
reduction  at  the  Woodhouse.  The  surface 
of  the  vein  has  been  laid  open  for  about  half 
a  mile  in  length  by  a  hydraulic,  which  is 
still  at  work.  The  Woodhouse  lode  has 
been  and  is  now  being  worked  for  the  distance 
of  about  three  miles;  pay  ore  from  one  to 
ten  feet  in  width,  which  yields  from  §10  to 
$200  per  ton;  walls  consist  of  syenitic  rock, 
which  changes  to  mica  schist  near  the  North 
Fork  (northern  portion  of  the  lode).  Dykes 
are  composed  of  greenstone  and  trap.  The 
vein  matter  and  casing  carry  greenstone 
frequently,  which  appears  to  increase  in 
depth. 

— The  San  Diego  Union  has  this  to  say  in 
reference  to  the  new  mines  recently  discov- 
ered in  the  San  Jacinto  mountains,  near  the 
San  Bernardino  line.  There  seems  to  be 
considerable  excitement  in  San  Diego  about 
these  mines  : 

From  parties  who  arrived  yesterday  from 
the  Bladen  Mining  District,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county,  we  learn  that  the  latest 
developments  exceed  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  the  miners.  On  the  original 
discovery  Mr.  Bladen  has  sunk  a  shaft  to 
the  depth  of  40  feet,  which  discloses  a  gradu- 
ally widening  vein  of  ore,  from  a  few  inches 
at  the  surface  to  several  feet  at  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft.  Six  specimens  of  ore  assayed 
in  San  Francisco  show  from  §80  to  §100  per 
ton.  The  ledge  has  been  distinctly  traced 
for  seven  miles. 
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Bell,  Thomas,  N.  W.  cor.  Cal.  and  Sansonio  Street 

]{|aniling,  l,oiiis 'I'M  San.somo  Street 

C'roniso,  W.  II.  V 1""  Calit'orni&  Street 

C'ros.<  A  Co •>li'  California  Street 

(Tashwiler,  J.  W 488  Calilornia  Street 


Ihrie,  Goo.  P.  &  Co... 1  Mont;fomery  Block 

Jlorrow,  K.  F Ill  Calilornia  Street 

Koborts,  Geo.  D 401  California  Street 

Sherwood,  B.  F 431)  California  Street 


MEMBERS  SAN  FRANCISCO  STOCK  AND  EXCHANGE  BOARD. 


Ayros,  J.  G oO.i  California  Street 

Bonvnge,  C.  \V Koom  4,  Express  iluililiiii; 

liudil,  W.  C 41SCalitbrni!i  .^trc'ct 

Burling,  William 'S'l-i  California  Strtit 

JSiirtsoll,   J.  M lOii  liOidL'sdurfl' Struct 

Cahill,  K 4l)(i  iMuntgouiury  Street 

Cantin,  J.   B ^Uu  Montgomery  Street 

Charles,  11.  A 408  Montgomery  Street 

Child,  E.  F 303  Montgomery  Street 

Coit,  B.  A ..Stock  Board 

Coleman,  J.  W 435  California  Street 

Glover,  G.  F.  M S.  W.  cor.  Leidosdorli  and  Cal 

Hull,  E.  F 410  Calilornia  Street 

Hill,  H.  L 403  Calilornia  Street 

Herr,  J.  J 4i;'>  ^Montgomery  Street 

Higgins,  W.  L 411,';.  Calilornia  Street 

Hassey,  F.  A 402  Montgomery  Street 

Henriques,  1) 50d  Montgomery  Street 

Ives,  G.    1 424  Montgomery  Street 

Jones,  J.  H 509  California  Street 

Keene,  J.  K 4;i5  California  Street 

'King,  J.  L 434  California  Street 

Callaghan,  Lynch  &  Co 110  Leidesdorti' Street 

Coursen,  G.  A S.  E.  cor.  Mont,  and  Sansomo 

Crocker,   .J.  11 317  Calilornia  Street 

Crosby,  F.  W 528  Montgomery  Street 

JDeano,  Coll 417  California  Street 

Jjixon,  S 501  Calilornia  Street 

Ltuncan,  \V.  L 424  Montgomery  Street 

Everett,  A.  F 50ii  Mouigomery  Street 

Eyre,  E.  E 424  Montgomery  Street 

Ford,  J.  C 420  Montgomery  Street 

F'ield,  J.  K 411>.2  California  Street 

Freeborn,  J 422  California  Street 

Eitch,  W.   G 411  California  Street 


Fox,  C.  W 408  Montgomery  Street 

Kinsey,  A.  G 338   Montgomery  Street 

Knox,  G.  F 4;i8  Calilornia  Street 

Kenney,  Chas.  A 411  California  Street 

Latham,  J.  li 41 1  California  Street 

Lissak,  A.  K Room  45  MLTcliants'  Ivxchango 

Loveland,  L.  ¥ 4is  (_'alifornia  Street 

Lawton,  F Stock   Board 

Marina,  E.  J.  de  S 420  Montgomery  Streot 

McHonald,  M.  L 513  California  Street 

McDonald,  M.J 402  .Moiitgoniory  Street 

AlcKenty,  J 413  California  Street 

Moble,  H.  H 435  California  Street 

Parker,  W.  C 112  Leidesdorfl  Street 

Page,  K.  C 4055-^  California  Street 

Peckhani,  E.  P 413  California  Street 

Rogers,  R.  F 005  Califc^rnia  Street 

Rorke,  B.  B 422  California  Street 

Rose,  L.  S 415  Montgomery  Street 

Schmieden,  II 401  California  Street 

Shotwell,  J.  M 334  Montgonury  Street 

Smiley,  G.  \V 444  California  Street 

Strother,  F.  F 328  Montgomery  Streot 

Stoutenborough,  C 401  California  Street 

Sherwood,  B.  F 430  California  Street 

Thornburgh,  W.  B 412  Montgomery  Street 

Tranor,  M 513  California  Streot 

Turnbull,  W 445  Calilornia  Street 

Vimont,  J.  N S.  W.  Cor.  Cal.  .k  Leidesdorff 

Williams,  H 435  California  Streot 

Wilko,  F.  E 411  California  Street 

Woods,  F.  H 422  California  Street 

Winans,  J.  C 413  California  Street 

Zinns,  L.  A 100  Leidesdorti' Street 


MEMBERS  CALIFORNIA  STOCK  EXCHANGE  BOARD. 


Armstrong,  John  L 320  Montgomery  Streot 

Adamson,  \V .  R.  H 315  California  Street 

Baldridgo,  M 441)  California  Street 

Baldwin,  E.  J 50J  California  Streot 

Barkloy,  Win.  H 418  California  Streot 

Barroll,  Sam'l 422  Montgomery  Street 

Benjamin,  A.  F 418  California  Streot 

Blake,  \Vm 'W>  Montgomery  Streot 

Bogart,  John  M...411)^  California  Street,  Room  4 

Bourne,  J.  13 401i  California  Street 

Conger,  C.  C 30ii  Montgomery  Street 

Henny,  J.  A Mead  House 

DeGreayer,  S 108  Leidesdorff  Street 

JJoro,  Benjamin 512  Sacramento  Street 

Duncan,  W.  T 40X  California  Street 

DuVal,  Wm.  S 402  Montgomery  Street 

Ely,  0.  C 

Fisher,  Geo.  W lOii  Leidesdorti  Street 

F'lagg,  H.  II 420  Montgomery  Street 

Franks,  Fred'k Stevenson  Building 

Garwood,  D.  F 

Gildcmeester,  J.  P.  H. 113  Montgomery  Block 

Gray,  Jno 

Hart,  Thos.  R 413  California -Street 

Harvey,  C.  C 418  California  Street 

Hawkins,  Jas.  J.  E 300  Montgomery  Street 

lloaro,  C.  W 420  Montgomery  Street,  Koom  7 

Hoitt,  1.  (r 421  iMontgomery  Street 

Howard,  H.  C 'i^W   Montgomery  Street 

Holmes,  A. ..Corner  Clay  and  .Monlgoincry  Streets 

Hunt,  J.  L No.  42,  Stevenson  IJuilding 

Hussoy,  J.  L 4311   Montgomery  Street 

Hyneman,  S 42ll  Montgomery  Street 

Kent,  R.  F 401  Montgomery  Street 


Klopenstine,  J 422  Montgomery  Street 

Kroider,  F.  H 430  Montgomery  Street 

Lapham,  li 300  Montgomory  Streot 

Lawton,  \V.  W At  Board  Room 

Leuzarder,  J.  M 

Lincoln,  J 330  Montgomery  Streot 

Luty,  Fred  E 507  Montgomery  Streot 

Main,  A.  F lOiJ  LeidesdoriY  Street 

Marina,  .1.  de  S 332  .Montgoiiiery  Street 

MclSride.  11.  E 

McCulloiigh,  T.  J 4.30  California  Streot 

Mrllallie,  J 424  Montgomery  Street 

Minturn,  John 338  Montgomery  Streot 

Moore,  J.  M 77  Montgomery  Block 

Owens,  J.  H At  Burling's 

Plummor,  H.  W.,  5-13  Sacramento  Street,  and  432 
Montgomery  Streot. 

Rich,  D 1330  Montgomery  Street 

Robbins,  E.  V 413  California  Stroot 

Roberts,  D.  S 338  California  Streot,  Room  8 

Rosenblatt,  Samson 

Schniitt.  M 437  California  Mreet 

Smilov,  T.  J.    L 310  Montu'oiiieiy  Street 

Smith,  E.  L ^^02  Montgomery  Streot 

Smith,  W.  Jay 422  Montgomory  Stroot 

Soren,  (Jeo.  S 

Stark,  John Room  2,  411J4  California  Streot 

Tavlor,  W.  S 420  Montgomery  Stroot,  Room  7 

Tilden,  Jos At  Board  Koom 

Todd,  J.  M 418  California  Street 

Wellor,  Chas.  L ••■ 

AVilliams,  W.  J At  Board  Room 

Wolf,  F 424  Montgomory  Street 

^V right,  Wm.  U...420  Montgomery  Streot,  Room  7 
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LITERARY    MISCELLANY. 


Some  Evils  in  Society. 


There  must  always  be  some  predominant 
ideas,  some  modes  of  thought  and  action, 
some  prevalent  opinions  and  certain  re- 
straints that  are  traceable  to  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  country.  Few  persons  realize 
how  much  that  is  in  the  world  comes  from 
society  en  masse,  instead  as  it  often  seems, 
from  the  brain  of  a  single  individual.  We 
cannot  escape  the  effect  of  these  predominant 
ideas  and  customs;  and  live  as  we  will,  rear 
our  families  as  carefully  as  we  may,  if  there 
is  a  vicious  element  in  the  society  in  which 
we  mingle  we  must  be  shielded  by  more 
than  mortal  power  if  it  does  not,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  influence  our  lives. 

Especially  is  this  true  of  the  moral  and 
aesthetic  parts  of  our  being.  If  one  of  the 
integral  parts  of  the  small  social  fabric  in 
which  we  dwell,  is  vile  and  immoral,  every 
part  of  the  structure  is  tainted.  We  are  not 
arguing  any  abstruse  psychological  theory, 
but  simply  stating  facts  gained  from  obser- 
vation, and  governed,  we  believe,  by  the 
simplest,  plainest  laws  of  our  social  econ- 
omy, and  which  is  formulated  in  the  trite 
adage,  "They  that  touch  pitch  will  be  de- 
filed." 

If  this  is  a  truth,  and  we  do  not  doubt  it 
for  a  moment,  it  occurs  to  us  that  many 
good  people  are  strangely  remiss  in  their 
duty  to  their  families,  as  well  as  negligent 
of  their  own  interests.  It  is  a  lamentable 
fact,  perhaps  as  noticeable  in  this  city  as  any 
other  place  in  the  world,  that  the  lines  that 
divide  the  good  from  the  vicious  classes  are 
not  very  closely  drawn.  Scarcely  a  day 
but  some  of  the  best  people  in  the  city  meet 
on  terms  of  social    intimacy  with    some  of 


the  worst.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  city 
is  afflicted  with  a  class  of  roughs  and  loafers 
that  we  call  hoodlumsT-a  term  synonomous 
with  thief,  brawler,  debauchee^  and  all  that 
is  depraved  and  vile?  And,  sad  to  relate, 
these  are  mostly  young  men;  and  sadder 
still,  they  do  not  by  any  means  all  come 
from  the  lower  strata  of  society. 

The  question  is  often  asked  concerning 
our  society,  where  are  the  brilliant  young 
men  that  in  other  cities  give  the  tone  to 
society  ?  Who,  if  they  are  sometimes  wild, 
vain,  foolish,  and  fast,  are  still  honorable, 
courteous  gentlemen.  Such  a  question  is 
no  disparagement  to  the  industrious,  quiet 
young  man  that  fills  his  place  in  an  exem- 
plary mannner  in  society;  there  are  plenty 
of  such  here — as  many  as  anywhere  else. 
But  in  every  other  city  where  there  is  as 
much  wealth  as  in  this,  there  are  to  be  found 
talented,  wealthy  young  men,  who  form  a 
nucleus  around  which  society  gathers',  who 
devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  social  circle,  who  are  well  qual- 
ified to  guide  and  direct  others  on  account 
of  experience  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature  gained  by  travel.  We  have  never 
known  better  watch  dogs  to  guard  society 
from  the  entrance  of  the  vicious  than  these 
same  young  leaders  of  society  life.  Saa 
Francisco  does  not  seem  to  have  devel- 
oped any  such,  or  else  the  field  does 
not  present  any  attractions  for  their 
powers.  It  is  a  terrible  accusation,  made  in 
all  seriousness,  with  a  deep  conviction  of  its 
truth,  that  the  roue  finds  no  rival  in  society, 
and  is  scarcely  under  the  necessity,  as  in 
other  places,  of  imitating  the  manners  of 
gentlemen,  or  conforming  to  the  laws  of  good 
breeding.  We  mean  by  all  this,  that  while 
there   are  so   many  good,   intelligent,    and 
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pure  minded  people  in  tliis  city,  there  is  at 
the  same  time  no  organized  society  that*  is 
controlled  or  influenced  by  them.  At  the- 
homes  of  such  people,  all  is  well  enough  ; 
outside,  all  is  chaos.  Now  the  question 
again  comes  up,  do  not  such  persons  shud- 
der for  their  children,  surrounded  by  such 
inimical  influences;  and  would  it  not  be 
well  for  all  such  people  to  make  an  organ- 
ized effort  to  improve  the  tone  of  general 
society  ?  We  would  have  the  lines  drawn 
as  closely  as  possible  between  the  pure  and 
the  impure.  Of  course  this  can  never  be 
fully  accomplished,  but  it  were  a  great  gain 
for  good  people  to  take  such  a  stand  in  this 
matter  that  the  vicious  would,  at  least, 
seem  to  be  respectable  before  demanding 
entrance  to  society. 

We  wish  to  give  a  single  instance  of  the 
■w&y  classes  are  mixed  here.  Some  time 
ago  a  daily  paper,  mentioning  a  Sunday  pic- 
nic, said,  "all  passed  off  quietly  and  peace- 
fully." Another  daily  took  occasion  to  de- 
nounce this  as  untrue,  and  gave  a  graphic 
description  of  a  Sabbath  day  of  lioting  and 
debauchery  ;  where  male  and  female  vied 
with  each  other  in  all  that  was  low  and 
base  and  shocking  to  sensitive  ears  ;  all 
told  in  a  light,  bantering  tone  as  if  it  was 
all  a  splendid  joke. 

Such  scenes  as  those  described,  may  be 
witnessed  any  Sunday  at  the  favorite  haunts 
of  the  vicious  in  all  great  cities,  and  the 
records  of  such  scenes  may  be  found  in  a 
certain  class  of  newspapers,  told  in  just 
such  a  light  facetious  way  as  the  story  of 
the  picnic  was  told.  One  not  familiar 
with  this  city's  social  machinery  would 
ask  :  "  who  are  these  people  that  a  respect- 
able journal  furnishes  an  account  of  their 
bebaucheries  for  family  reading?"  "No 
one,"  he  would  say,  "behaves  in  such  a 
manner  but  those  of  whom  nothing  else  is 
expected."  If  these  were  rospectabhi 
people,  acting  in  this  manner  the  affair 
would  be  too  horrible  to  be  mentioned, 
except  to  deplore  it  as  a  great  calamity. 
If  they  are  what  they  seem  to  be,  why 
must  respectable  people  and  their  cliildren 
bo  regaled  with  such  accounts.  Written, 
too,  as  if  it  were  the  commonest  kind  of  a 


thing  for  gentlemen  and  ladies  to  engage  in 
drunken  brawls  in  public.  The  truth  is, 
it  was  only  one  of  our  city's  mixtures — the 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent  all  jumbled 
together. 

We  can  not  suflUciently  deplore  such 
carelessness  in  a  public  journal  that  should 
itself  stand  guard  over  public  morals  and 
aid  in  strengthening  the  defenses  that  society 
erects  to  protect  itself  from  unwoithy 
intruders.  To  refuse  to  associate  on  terms 
of  social  equality  with  that  which  is  base 
and  low,  is  the  natural  instinct  of  a  refined, 
gentle  nature.  Such  lines  in  society,  it 
may  be  held,  are  the  offsprings  of  caste  and 
the  result  of  pride  and  assumption.  Such 
is  not  necessarily  the  case,  but  if  true,  better 
caste  and  arrogance  than  friendly  dalliance 
with  depravity.  Such  lines  need  not  and  gen- 
erally do  not  interfere  with  business  pursuits 
or  charitable  actions.  There  is  a  miserable, 
maudlin,  sentimental  doctrine  in  the  world 
that,  in  order  to  wield  an  influence  over  sin- 
ful wretches,  we  must  clasp  them  to  our 
bosoms  as  men  and  brothers.  Whenever 
society  undertakes  reformations  in  this  way 
it  is  with  about  the  same  result  as  if  a  man 
were  to  cast  himself  into  the  crater  of  Vesu- 
vious  to  extinguish  the  flames.  When  an 
individual  becomes  a  missionary  on  this 
plan,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  win  the  unquali- 
fied disgust  and  contempt  of  the  "  great 
unwashed."  Society  will  be  respected  by 
the  vicious,  in  proportion  as  its  temples  are 
too  pure  for  them  to  intrude.  The  veriest 
debauchee  in  the  city  measures  his  respect  for 
good  men  in  proportion  as  they  keep  them- 
selves unspotted  from  his  own  vile  ways. 


Oreraation. 


This  age  is  peculiar  in  this,  that  it  has 
produced  so  many  iconoclasts. 

Men  are  running  hither  and  thither,  of  ten 
wearing  the  livery  of  science,  searching  for 
some  flaw  in  the  traditions,  customs,  or  re- 
ligion of  the  world,  and  woe  unto  the  time- 
honored  faith  if  a  salient  point  be  found  ; 
no  matter  how  trivial  the  fault  or  how  weak 
the  argument,  for  its  overthrow  the  cry  is, 
"away  with  it,  it  is  a  relict  of  a  superstitious 
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age;  we  will  have  none  of  it !  "  These  idol 
breakers  have  not  always  something  new  to 
ofler,  they  are  well  satisfied  with  demolish- 
ing. There  is  not  a  cherished  custom,  or 
favored  tradition  biit  the  batteries  of  icono- 
clasts are  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  appar- 
ently in  mere  wantonness,  but  really  in  obe- 
dience to  a  morbid  and  restless  desire  for 
change,  or  a  longing  to  see  their  names 
placed  upon  the  roll  of  famous  men  and 
women  who  have  overthrown  hurtful  and 
dangerous  traditions.  This  feeling  seems 
to  be  a  feverish  disease  that  spreads  like  a 
contagion,  and  numbers  among  its  victims 
many  that  we  have  believed  and  trusted  as 
the  exponents  of  scientific  truths.  With  no 
better  cause  for  inaugurating  such  a  warfare 
than  that  there  are  errors  to  be  overthrown,* 
and  that  there  have  been  noble  men  who 
have  won  renown  by  attacking  commonly 
accepted  trjaths,  these  restless  souls,  Quixote 
like,  ride  forth  to  reform  the  universe,  with 
no  better  idea  than  had  that  over  chivalrous 
knight  of  what  the  real  wrongs  are,  and 
with  no  better  perception  of  the  objects 
to  be  attacked,  and  who,  in  their  blind 
zeal,  are  as  apt  as  he  to  urge  on 
the  jaded  Kosanante — the  badly  ridden 
steed,  Science — to  a  charge  upon  any  of  the 
useful  and  good  institutions  of  society  as 
upon  any  error  that  may  need  righting. 
The  satire  of  Cervantes  was  applicable  to  an 
age  in  which  lurked  still  many  of  the  pop- 
ular delusions  and  eflFete  customs  of  the 
darker  ages.  The  satirist  of  this  day  may 
find  an  equally  good  point  of  attack  in  the 
over-zealous,  distempered  brains  that  are 
blindly  seeking  to  overthrow  whatever  lin- 
gers of  the  past,  no  matter  what  its  claims  to 
beauty  or  utility. 

There  is  probably  no  more  thoroughly 
grounded  and  well-established  custom  than 
our  manner  of  burying  the  dead.  Coming 
down  to  us  through  ages  of  practice  by  our 
ancestors,  strengthened  by  traditions,  hal- 
lowed by  religion,  the  tomb  seems  invested 
with  a  sacredness  next  to  the  Deity.  From 
the  costly  mausoleum  down  to  the  humble 
grass-grown  grave  in  the  old  church  yard 
all  are  held  dear. 

Our  best  sentiment,  our  tenderest  affection 


are  centered  around  the  grave.  Not  a 
thought  of  the  dead,  of  the  loved  passed 
from  earth,  but  is  associated  with  our  pres- 
ent form  of  sepulture  ;  by  its  tender,  sim- 
ple poetry  and  associated  sentiment,  much 
that  seemed  harsh  in  the  great  mystery  of 
death  was  softened.  But  now  comes  a 
scientist,  the  worst  atflicted  victim  of  the 
idol-breaking  contagion  we  have  yet  heard 
of,  he  tells  us  this  matter  of  coffins  and 
graves,  our  splendid  tombs,  and  all  our 
cherished  forms  of  burial,  are  inconvenient, 
expensive,  and  useless;  these  dead  people,  he 
says,  are  still  cumberers  of  the  ground,  occu- 
pying useful  space  that  the  increasing  popu- 
lation yet  above  ground  cannot  well  spare; 
that  the  decaying  bodies  breed  pestilence,, 
the  effluvia  poisons  the  air,  and  the  decom- 
posing particles  infect  the  water.  So  we 
are  asked  to  dispose  of  our  dead  in  the  most 
economical  and  effective  manner,  that  is, 
hum  them  ;  leaving  nothing  to  the  sorrow- 
ing ones  but  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  treat  this 
matter  seriously,  or  give,  as  we  first  de- 
signed to  do,  the  various  arguments  for  or 
against  the  new  docrine.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  arguments  irt  favor  are  not  well  grounded 
in  fact,  and  are  generally,  so  to  speak,  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  subject.  They  bear  too 
plainlj'  the  stamp  of  their  origin  ;  they  grew 
out  of  a  restless  desire  for  change,  a  restless 
feverishness  that  we  have  likened  to  physi- 
cal contagion — a  mad,  insane  purpose  to 
attack  whatever  is  time-honored,  held  in 
high  esteem,  or  sanctioned  by  custom  among 
us.  To  the  fact  that  such  a  proposition, 
coming  from  such  a  source,  touches  the 
hearts  of  men  notwithstanding  the  improb- 
ability of  its  being  adopted,  we  may  attribute 
the  discussion  that  gives  its  prominence, 
otherwise  it  would  never  be  heard  of  outside 
the  immediate  -influence  of  the  originator. 
The  world  is  slowly  learning  a  lesson  which 
the  experience  of  the  past  should  long  ago 
have  taught,  that  the  fulminations  of  genius 
and  learning  are  sometimes  as  wayward  as 
the  ravings  of  the  lunatic  ;  or  else,  we  have 
occasionally  invested  individuals  with  these 
groat  qualifications  who  were  wholly  un- 
worthy of  them. 
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Charity. 

[Extract  from  a  Letter  to  a  Young  Oentloman.] 


I  linve  the  bei^t  of  evidenco  that  jieopln  are 
not  all  honost.  Thoro  are  many  very  false, 
and  many  very  lieklc  people  in  the  world, 
and  both  are  very  powerful  for  evil.  I  know, 
too,  that  all  men,  if  they  have  ordinary 
intelligence,  will  sooner  or  later  make  the 
discovery  that  some  of  the  most  trusted  are 
of  the  very  worst  of  those  mentioned.  I 
know,  furthermore,  as  you  say,  that  it  often 
seems  as  if  brainless  fops  were  more  in  de- 
mand in  society  than  any  other  class.  But, 
if  this  were  wholly  true,  it  would  not  excuse 
us  from  acting  our  part  well — it  would  not 
justify  us  in  swelling  tiie  number  of  those 
who  are  false,  or  tickle,  or  foolish.  It  does 
not  justify  us  in  denouncing  all  the  world  as 
false,  because  the  false  part  is  generally 
uppermost.  By  so  doing  we  strengthen  the 
cause  we  despise,  and  discourage  whatever 
of  honesty  the  world  yet  affords..  Scarcely 
anything  on  earth  is  estimated  at  its  true 
value.  Either  we  are  happy  and  pleased, 
and  over-estimate  what  we  see,  or  else  we 
are  moody  and  discontented,  and  see  every- 
thing tlirough  the  same  dark  glasses.  Then, 
too,  we  have  our  theories  and  philosophies, 
and  whims  and  prejudices — nearly  syn- 
onyms. And  the  things  that  comport  with 
our  theories,  give  us  pleasure,  and  we  see 
no  fault  in  them.  With  our  philosophies 
"we  pronounce  this  good  and  that  bad,  and 
straightway  set  out  to  prove  our  propositions, 
and  usually  succeed  in  convincing  ourselves. 
Our  whims  make  this  man's  actions  black 
to-day,  whereas  it  was  white  yesterday. 
Our  whims  have  changed,  but  we  say  "  Lo, 
how  fickle  he  is  !"  Our  prejudices  make 
angels  of  those  who  conform  to  our  religion, 
our  views  of  society,  and  our  pet  theories, 
who  flatter  our  vanity  by  accepting  our 
ideas,  and  yielding  assent  to  our  notions, 
who  do  not  tread  upon  our  corns  in  love  or 
war,  or  finance,  or  the  drawing-room.  Out 
of  opinions  made  up  from  such  causes  we 
sit  in  judgment  upon  others.  We  may  bo 
wiser  than  our  neighbors,  but  we  are  yet  too 
prone  to  err,  to  say  of  this  man  he  is  all 
wrong,  he  has  no  high  or  pure  aspirations. 
Wo   may   be   very  good,  but  only  angels 


should  pull  aside  their  robes  for  fl-ar  of  pol- 
lution. 

The  Christian,  the  Jew,  the  Mohamedan, 
the  Brahmin ,  the  Mormon ,  the  Free  Keligion- 
ist,  each  thinks  he  has  found  the  true  way, 
and  he  alternately  pities  and  persecutes 
those  who  differ  with  him.  I  often  think 
how  perfectly  astonished  some  good  men 
will  be  when  they  get  to  heaven  and  find  the 
question  as  to  wliose  doctrine  was  correct 
utterly  ignored.  But,  pardon  this  digres- 
sion— or,  rather  apply  those  rules  to  society, 
and  you  will  find  that  much  the  same 
results  will  follow.  One  man  has  sense; 
another  has  education  ;  another  has  the 
refinement  that  comes  from  gentle  breeding, 
travel,  and  good  society;  another  has  indus- 
'try  ;  another  genius  ;  and  another  money. 
Now,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  in  society  a 
man  or  woman  wholly  devoid  of  all  these, 
and  we  must  remember  society  could  not 
get  on  without  all  of  them — not  one  is  to  be 
despised.  The  man  of  brains,  unless  he 
has  education  and  refinement,  is  a  coarse 
animal.  The  educated  man,  without  refine- 
ment or  common  sense,  is  an  ass.  The 
polished  man,  without  something  more 
solid,  is  a  monkey.  The  traveler,  without 
sense  or  education,  is  a  boor.  The  unen- 
lightened workingman  is  either  vicious  or  a 
fogy,  unless  he  is  something  of  a  genius, 
and  the  whole  fabric  is  kept  in  order  by  the 
man  of  money — yet,  without  the  other  at- 
tributes, he  is  worst  of  all.  As  with  these, 
what  we  call  external  adornments,  so  with 
internal,  or  moral  traits.  One  man  is  rev- 
erential, another  temperate,  another  truth- 
ful, another  honest  (in  the  limited  sense), 
another  virtuous,  another  charitable,  another 
meek,  another  courageous,  another  modest, 
and  another  affectionate.  All  these  are 
necessary  to  the  perfect  man — no  one  pos- 
sesses all  of  them — yet,  scarcely  a  man  stops 
to  think  which  he  lacks,  though  every  one 
can  tell  just  what  is  lacking  in  his  neighbor. 
The  reverential  man  comi)lainsthat  the  mod- 
est man  does  not  pray.  The  temperate  man 
says  the  courageous  man  is  a  drunkard.  The 
truthful  man  thinks  his  charitable  neighbor 
will  lie.  The  virtuous  man  believes  the  affec- 
tionate man  to  bo  lascivious.     The  charitable 
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man  will  make  no  allowance  for  the  penu- 
rious, honest  man.  The  meek  man  is  shocked 
at  the  noisy  demonstrations  of  the  reverential 
man.  The  modest  man  reads  egotism  in 
the  face  of  the  truthful  man.  The  courage- 
ous man  intimates  that  the  meek  man  is  a 
coward.  The  atfectionate  man  sees  a  great 
lack  of  natural  affection  in  the  virtuous 
man.  So  we  go  on,  forever  finding  fault, 
never  applying  our  observations  to  ourselves, 
or  questioning  our  own  hearts.  The  old 
say  the  young  are  thoughtless  and  idle, 
"while  the  young  retort  that  the  old  are 
antiquated  fogies.  Both  are  correct,  per- 
haps, but  neither  should  make  complaint  ; 
for  the  one  was  doubtless  idle  enough  once, 
and  the  other  need  but  live  long  enough  to 
become  a  fogy. 

Could  we  only  have  charity  enough  to 
appreciate  our  fellows,  how  beautifully  the 
good  in  different  persons  would  blend,  and 
how  much  that  is  bad  in  us  might  be  reme- 
died, if  we  saw  our  own  faults  as  we  see 
other  people's.  We  think  more  of  our  own 
follies  than  our  neighbors'  virtues.  We 
hug  our  vices  close  to  our  bosoms,  and  are 
resentful  of  even  any  allusion  to  them, 
while  we  pass  over  our  neighbors'  good 
qualities  as  matters  of  natural  consequence. 
So,  then,  when  I  think  of  it,  I  can  not 
believe  that  a  man's  estimate  of  the  world  is 
apt  to  be  too  low;  and  there  is  some  danger 
that  a  man  with  positive  characteristics  will 
under-estimate  his  neighbor,  who  does  not 
possess  the  same  traits.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  us  to  say  we  despise  this  or  that  thing, 
but  we  should  remember  that  there  are 
probably  other  things  as  despicable,  and 
some  of  the  worst  may  attach  to  us.  Be- 
sides, it  is  a  kind  of  egotism  that  causes  us 
to  make  such  assertions.  It  is  generally 
equivalent  to,  "  Oh,  I  am  free  from  such 
things  myself!"  One's  righteous  indigna- 
tion, under  this  view  of  the  case,  becomes 
only  a  kind  of  insidious  self-laudation. 

Though  we  make  up  our  decisions  ever  so 
carefully,  and  use  our  best  judgment  in  our 
estimate  of  men,  we  are  so  apt  to  err,  so 
apt  to  do  others  injustice.  Then,  let  us  be 
slow  to  express  positive  opinions  ;  lest,  like 
a  child  grown  to  manhood,  we  find  we  have 


greatly  over-rated  the  world — or,  like  an 
earth-worn  traveler,  awakening  in  heaven — • 
find  we  have  misjudged  our  fellow  mortals. 


A  Camp  Meeting-  Mob. 


"  Goodwin,"  said  Magruder,  the  Presid- 
ing Elder,  "I  don't  know  how  to  spare 
you  from  preaching  and  exhorting,  but  you 
must  take  charge  of  the  police  and  keep 
order." 

"You  had  better  not  trust  me,"  said 
Goodwin. 

"Why?" 

"If  I  am  in  command  there'll  be  a  fight. 
I  don't  believe  in  letting  rowdies  run  over 
you.  If  you  put  me  in  authority,  and  give 
me  the  law  to  back  me,  somebody  '11  be 
hurt  before  morning.  The  rowdies  hate  me 
and  I  am  not  fond  of  them.  I've  wanted 
such  a  chance  at  the  Jenkinsville  and  Salt 
Fork  fellows  ever  since  I've  been  on  the 
circuit." 

"  I  wish  youwouM  clean  them  out,"  said 
the  sturdy  old  elder,  the  martial  fire  shining 
from  under   his  shaggy  brows. 

*  *  -:»  * 

Perhaps  the  mob  would  not  have  secured 
headway  enough  to  have  necessitated  the 
severest  measures  if  it  had  not  been  for  Mr. 
Mellen.  As  soon  as  he  detected  the  rising 
storm  he  felt  impelled  to  try  the  eflTect  of  his 
stentorian  voice  in  quelling  it.  He  did  not 
ask  permission  of  the  presiding  elder,  as  he 
was  in  duty  bound  to  do,  but  as  soon  as 
there  was  a  pause  in  the  singing  he  began  to 
exhort.  His  style  was  violently  aggressive, 
and  only  served  to  provoke  the  mob.  He 
began  with  the  true  old  Homeric  epithets  of 
early  Methodism,  exploding  them  like 
bomb-shells.  "You  are  hair-hung  and 
breeze-shaken  over  hell,"  he  cried. 

"  You  don't  say!"  responded  one  of  the 
rioters,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  the 
rest. 

For  five  minutes  Mellen  proceeded  to  drop 
this  kind  of  religious  aqua  fortis  upon  the 
turbulent  crowd,  which  grew  more  and 
more  turbulent  under  his  inflammatory 
treatment.  Finding  himself  likely  to  be 
defeated,  he  turned  toward  Goodwin  and  de- 
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maiidud  that  thecamp-mectiiig  police  should 
enforce  order.  But  Morton  was  contem- 
plating a  master-stroke  that  should  annihi- 
late the  disorder  in  one  battle,  and  he  was 
not  to  be  hurried  into  too  precipitate  an  at- 
tack. 

Brother  Mellon  resumed  his  exhortation, 
and,  as  small  doses  of  nitric  acid  had  not 
allaj'ed  the  irritation,  bethought  it  necessary 
to  administer  stronger  ones.  "You'll  go 
to  hell,"  he  cried,  "  and  when  you  got  there 
your  ribs  will  be  nothing  but  a  gridiron  to 
roast  your  souls  in!  " 

"  Hurrah  for  the  gridiron!  "  cried  the  un- 
appalled  ruffians,  and  Brother  Mellon  gave 
up  the  fight,  approaching  Morton  hotly  for 
not  suppressing  the  mob.  "  I  thought  you 
was  a  man,"  he  said. 

They'll  get  enough  of  it  before  daylight, " 
said  Goodwin,  savagely.  "Do  j'ou  get  a 
club  and  ride  by  my  side  to-night,  Brother 
Mellen  ;  I  am  sure  you  are  a  man." 

Mellen  went  for  his  horse  and  club, 
grumbling  all  the  while  at  Morton's  tardi- 
ness. *  *  *  * 

Goodwin  had  given  orders  that  his  scouts 
should  report  to  him  the  first  attempt  at  con- 
centration on  the  part  of  the  rowdies.  He 
had  not  been  deceived  by  their  feints  in 
different  parts  of  the  camp,  but  had  drawn 
his  men  together.  He  knew  that  there  was 
some  directing  head  to  the  mob,  and  that 
the  only  effectual  way  to  beat  it  was  to  beat 
it  in  solid  form. 

At  last  a  young  man  came  running  to 
where  Goodwin  stood,  saying  :  "  They're 
tearing  down  a  tent." 

"The  fight  will  be  there,"  said  Morton, 
mounting  deliberately.  "  Catch  all  you 
can,  boys.  Don't  shoot  if  you  can  help  it. 
Keep  close  together.  "We  have  got  to  ride 
all  night." 

He  had  increased  his  guard  by  mustering 
in  every  able-bodied  man,  except  such  as 
were  needed  to  conduct  the  meetings.  Most 
of  these  men  were  Methodists,  but  they 
were  all  frontiermen  who  knew  that  peace 
and  civilization  have  often  to  be  won  by 
breaking  heads.  By  the  time  this  guard 
started,  the  camp  was  in  extreme  confusion; 
women   were  running  in   every   direction, 


children  were  crying,  and  men  were  stoutly 
denouncing  Goodwin  for  his  tardiness. 

Dividing  his  mounted  guard  of  thirty 
men  into  two  parts,  he  sent  one  half  round 
the  outside  of  the  camp-ground  in  one  di- 
rection, while  he  rode  with  the  other  to 
attack  the  mob  on  the  other  side.  The  foot- 
police  were  sent  through  the  circle  to  attack 
them  in  a  third  direction. 

As  Morton  anticipated,  his  delay  tended 
to  throw  the  mob  off  their  guard.  They  had 
demolished  one  tent  and,  in  great  exultation, 
had  begun  on  another,  when  Morton's 
cavalry  rode  in  upon  them  on  two  sides, 
dealing  heavy  and  almost  deadly  blows  with 
their  iron-wood  ond  hickory  clubs.  Then 
the  footmen  charged  them  in  front,  and  the 
mob  were  forced  to  scatter  and  mount  their 
horses  as  best  they  could.  As  Morton  had 
captured  some  of  them,  the  rest  rallied  on 
horseback  and  attempted  a  rescue.  For 
two  or  three  minutes  the  fight  was  a  severe 
one.  The  roughs  made  several  rushes  upon 
Morton,  and  nothing  but  the  savage  blows 
that  Mellen  laid  about  him  saved  the  loader 
from  falling  into  their  hands.  At  last, 
however,  after  firing  several  shots,  and 
wounding  one  of  the  guard,  they  retreated, 
Goodwin  vigorously  persuading  his  men  to 
continue  the  charge.         *         »         *         * 

They  fled,  and  this  time,  letting  the 
less  guilty  rowdies  escape  ;  Morton  pursued 
the  well-known  thieves  and  their  allies  into 
and  through  Jenkinsville,  and  on  through 
the  country,  until  the  hunted  fellows  aban- 
doned their  horses  and  fled  to  the  woods  on 
foot.  For  two  days  more  Morton  harried  them 
arresting  one  of  them  now  and  then  until 
he  had  captured  eight  or  ten.  He  chased 
one  of  these  into  Brewer's  Hole  itself.  The 
shoes  had  been  torn  from  his  feet  by  briers 
in  his  rough  flight,  and  he  left  tracks  of 
blood  upon  the  floor.  The  orderly  citizens 
of  the  county  were  so  much  heartened  by 
this  boldness  and  severity  on  Morton's  part 
that  they  combined  against  the  roughs  and 
took  the  work  into  their  own  hands,  driving 
some  of  the  thieves  away  and  terrifying  the 
rest  into  a  sullen  submission.  The  camp- 
meeting  went  on  in  great  triumph. 

Edward  Eoqleston. 
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The  End. 


Past  twelve  o'clock?  Oh,  no,  barkoep. 
Can't  be  that  I've  lain  here  asloop 
On  this  settee  since  noon  to-day; 
Don't,  I'll  get  up.    Drunk,  did  you  say  ? 
'Tis  not  the  firsi  time.    Isay,  Joe, 
Give  me  a  drop  before  I  go. 

Let's  see  my  coin  !  0,  Joe.  just  think 
What  I've  given  you  for  drink- 
Wealth— strength— children— wife. 
All— all  man  holds  dear  in  life  ; 
And  must  I  beg  of  you  in  vain 
One  drop  to  ease  my  throbbing  brain  ? 

Don't  push  me  that  way;  don't  now,  Joe, 
Hands  off,  I  say!  Before  I  go 
I  must  have  rum.    For  God's  sake,  man. 
Spare  mo  this  torture  if  you  can  ; 
This  horrible  thirst,  this  raging  hell 
Within,  rum  alone  can  quell. 


There,  see,  I've  fallen  !  (Oh,  so  low). 
You  didn't  strike  mo,  did  you,  Joe  ? 
You  did!  Well,  then  you  were  in  fun  ; 
Leave,  or  I'll  get  another  one  ? 
Another  blow  ?  Joe!  Joe!  beware— 
What— what— is  that— just  over  there  ! 

Great  God  almighty  !   Lot  mo  go  ! 

Help  !    Keep  him  off  !    0  save  me,  Joe  ! 

Oh,  spare— he's  gone— why  Joe,  I  swear, 

'Tis  you  !  there's  snakes  coiled  in  your  hair. 

And  in  your  bosom  there's  one  ! 

They're  in  mine,  too  !    Great  God,  I'm  gone. 


Dead  on  the  sidewalk  !    Lo,  the  end 

Of  him  who  was  a  genial  friend, 

A  husband  fond,  a  father  kind; 

A  man  of  culture,  learned,  refined  ; 

A  gentleman  true  hearted  and  brave — 

Alas  !  alas  !  a  drunkard's  grave. 

Jacob  Price. 


FINANCE  AND    TRADE. 


Dividends   for   the   First  Quarter 
of  1874. 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  divi- 
dends disbursed  by  the  local  incorporations 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1874  as  compared 
with  1873  : 

1873.  1874. 

Bank  of  California $150,000  $150,000 

First  National  Gold  Bank 37,500  45,000 

Merchants'  Exchange  Bank..       15,730  30,000 

National  Gold  Bank  &  Trust.        30,000  37,500 

San  Francisco  Gaslight  Co.....       60,000  150,000 

Spring  Valley  Water  Co 120,000  120,000 

North  Beach  &  Mission  R.  R.        10,000  15,000 

Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express.      200,000  200.000 

Black  Diamond  Coal  Co 25,000  50,000 

Eastport  Coos  Bay  Coal  Co....         7,500  5,000 

California  Dry  Dock  Co 12,000  12,000 

California  State  Telegraph 2-5,000  25,000 

California  Theater  Co 7,500  7.500 

Giant  Powder  Company 27,000  27,000 

Merchants'  Exchange  Asso...         3,600  ,... 

Pioneer  Land  &  Loan  Asso...         3,480  3,480 

California  Insurance  Co 18,000 

Commercial  Insurance  Co 9,000 

Fireman's  Fund  Insurance 18,000 

Merchants'  Mutual  Marino 125,000 


State  Investment  Insurance- 
Union  Insurance  Company 

Ten  City  Savings  Banks 

Belcher  Mining  Company 

Black  Bear  Quartz 

Cederburg  Mining  Company. 
Consolidated  Amador  M.  Co. 

Crown  Point  Mining  Co 

Eureka  Mining  Company...... 

Keystone  Quartz  Mining  Co. 
Meadow  Valley  Mining  Co.. 

Monitor  Belmont  M.  Co 

Raymond  &  Ely  Mining  Co.. 
Redington  Quicksilver  M.  Co 

Totals          

9,000 

22,500 
1,818,406 
1,040,000 

22.500 
1,957,026 
1,,560,000 

22,500 

24,000 

90,000 

600,000 

80,000 

15,000 
900,000 

5,000 

60,000 

.50,000 

300,000 

37,800 

$4,819,216 
1  summai 
allows  : 

1873. 

$233,230 

l,818,4a> 

200,000 

10,000 

180,000 

22,.500 

111,080 

2,244,000 

$5,576,306 

These   dividends,  wlier 
the  quarter,  compare  as  f 

'ized  for 

1874. 
$2()2,500 

1,957,02(5 

Express  Company 

200,000 
15,000 

Gas  and  Water  Companies.. 

270,000 
201,500 

Miscellanoou3  Companies... 

129,980 
2,540,300 

Totals 

$4,819,216 

$.5,576 ,30l> 
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Tlie  nmouiit  paid  this  year  is  considerably 
larger  than  for  any  corresponding  quarter, 
chiefly  through  the  enormous  dividends  of 
the  Crown  Point  and  Belcher  mining  com- 
panies, they  having  paid  during  the  quarter 
§2,4G0,000,  or  nearly  one  half  of  the  entire 
amount  disbursed.  In  the  first  quarter  of 
1872,  these  and  other  incorporations  paid 
$3,840,600,  of  Avhich  only  $1,346,500  was 
paid  by  mining  companies,  or  more  than  a 
a  million  dollars  less  than  the  amount  paid 
this  year  by  two  mines. 

Most  of  the  above  were  the  regular  monthly 
dividends  of  the  incorporation  named.  A 
year  ago,  the  first  National  Gold  Bank  and 
San  Francisco  Gaslight  Company  paid  only 
one  dividend  during  the  quarter,  against 
three  this  year.  The  North  Beach  and  Mis- 
sion Kailroad  Company  paid  three  dividends 
this  year,  against  two  last  year.  "We  be- 
lieve this  is  the  only  city  line  now  paying 
dividends.  The  dividends  of  "Wells,  Far- 
go's  Express  Company  and  the  Savings 
Banks  are  paid,  semi-annually,  in  January 
and  July.  The  Black  Diamond  Coal  Com- 
pany paid  two  dividends  in  the  quarter, 
against  one  last  year,  while  the  Eastport 
Coos  Bay  Coal  Company  paid  three  last 
year  and  two  this  year.  The  dividends  of 
the  California  Dry  Dock  Company  are  paid 
quarterly,  and  those  of  the  California  State 
Telegraph  Company  every  four  months. 
The  Merchants'  Exchange  Association 
passed  their  quarterly  dividend  this  year. 
The  California  and  Fireman's  Fund  Insur- 
ance companies  each  paid  a  quarterly  divi- 
dend of  6  per  cent,  in  January,  and  the 
Union  Insurance  Company  one  of  3  per 
cent.  The  Commercial  and  State  Invest- 
ment Insurance  companies  did  not  com- 
mence paying  dividends  until  April,  1873. 
The  Merchants'  Mutual  Marine  Insurance 
Comjjany  are  winding  uj)  their  business,  and 
a  dividend  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  capital 
stock  was  paid  in  March.  TIio  Belcher  and 
Crown  Point  mines  have  each  paid  three 
dividends  during  the  quarter,  though  the 
latter  paid  only  two  last  year.  The  Black 
Bear  Quartz  and  Kedington  Quicksilver 
Mining  companies  have  each  paid  three 
dividends  during  the  quarter,  against  none 


last  year.  The  Consolidated  Amador  and 
Keystone  Quartz  Mining  companies  have 
each  paid  one  dividend  during  the  quarter, 
though  the  former  last  year  paid  three. 
The  other  mining  companies  have  paid  no 
dividends  this  year. 


Financial  Items. 


— The  Carson  Mint  received  13,610  ounces 
gold  and  401,062  ounces  silver,  in  March, 
valued  at  $714,683,  and  executed  $614,699 
in  bars  and  coinage  during  the  same  month. 

— The  public  debt  was  decreased  $2,187,300 
during  the  month  of  March.  The  amount 
of  coin  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  instant, 
was  $86,121,000,  an  increase  of  $533,000  as 
against  the  1st  March.  There  was  also  an 
increase  of  $700,000  in  the  amount  of  cur- 
rency on  hand. 

— We  are  exporting  treasure  from  New 
York  at  the  rate  of  half  a  million  dollars 
every  week.  Indeed  the  amount  sent  off 
since  January  1st,  shows  even  a  larger  aver- 
age, the  total  to  April  11th  being  over  $9,- 
000,000.  This  is  $3,000,000  more  than  was 
shipped  from  the  same  port  in  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  1872,  though  $6,600,000 
less  than  for  the  same  time  last  year.  The 
The  bulk  of  this  treasure  is  in  fine  silver, 
and  goes  to  London  and  Paris. 

— The  coinage  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint 
for  March  compares  as  follow  : 

187.3.  1874. 

Double  Eagles $1,140,000  $3,680,000 

Trade  Dollars 250,000 

IlalfDollars 28,000 

Totals Si, 1-40,000  $3,958,000 

The  coinage  at  the  Mint  for  the  nine 
months  ending  on  the  1st  instant,  exceeds 
$20,000,000,  an  unusually  large  amount. 

— The  cotton  production  of  the  Southern 
States  is  substantially  on  the  same  footing 
as  before  the  war,  with  respect  to  yield. 
The  actual  crop  for  1859-60  was  4,670,000 
bales.  This  was  the  largest  quantity  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  up  to  that  time. 
It  is  believed  the  crop  for  1861-62  would 
have  footed  up  4,800,000  bales,  but  owing 
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to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  the 
exact  quantity  for  that  year  was  not  ascer- 
tained. The  hirgest  yield  since  the  war 
was  in  1870-71,  when  the  amount  was 
4,347,000  bales.  Since  September  1,  1873, 
the  receipts  have  been  3,465,000  bales,  and 
the  total  for  the  year  will  exceed  4,000,000 
bales.  The  price  in  New  York  is  16^c  for 
spot  lots  and  17c  tol7Jc  for  June,  July,  and 
August  delivery.  The  price  of  California 
in  this  market  is  entirely  nominal,  say  14@ 
14.T  cents. 

— We  are  indebted  to  William  Sherman, 
Assistant  United  States  Treasurer,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  gross  amount  of  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  the  office  for  March. 
We  regret  he  has  not  furnished  the  public 
with  some  of  the  more  prominent  items 
included  under  these  two  general  heads. 
Comparing  the  March  returns  with  those 
for  the  two  previous  months,  we  have  the 
following  result  for  the  quarter  ending 
March  31,  1874  : 

Receipts.    Disbursements. 

January S2,3!'8,695  82,647,193 

February 2.283,257  1,871,063 

March 2,658,417  2,101,670 

Totals 87,340,369  86,619,931 

Previous  six  months..  17,426,288  20,218,774 

Totals 524,766,657  826.838,705 

The  result  for  the  first  three  quarters  of 
the  fiscal  year  shows  that  there  was  nearly 
^2,000,000  more  disbursed  than  was  received. 

— The  export  of  treasure  from  San  Francisco 
for  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year  com- 
pares as  follows  for  the  same  period  last 
year: 

1873.  1874. 

Gold  Bars S397,875  89,697 

Silver  Bars 1,.532,028  1,863,931 

Gold  Dust 5,110  1,590 

Gold  Coin 8,469,043  831,085 

Silver  Coin 15,940  312,000 

Trade  Dollars 455,302 

Mexican  Dollars 1,007 ,9a3  543,579 

Totals 86,427,979  84,017,184 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  decrease  of 
$2,638,000  during  the  quarter  is  almost 
exclusively  due  to  lessened  shipments  of 
gold  coin.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  marked 


decrease  in  the  exports  of  tine  gold,  and  sug- 
gests one  or  two  things:  either  that  there  is 
a  large  falling  off  in  our  gold  production,  or 
a  greater  diversion  of  shipments  through  the 
mails. 

— The   following   mining  assessments  were 
delinquent  in  April  : 
Name.  Per  Share.  Amount.  Delinquent. 


Alpine 81  00 

Andes 50 

Arizona  &  Utah 75 

Chief  of  the  Hill 50 

Gould  &  Curry 2  00 

Globe  &  Consolid'd      75 

Huhn  &  Hunt 30 

Indus 10 

Mahogany 1  50 

Mammoth 10 

North  Belmont 10 

0.  H.  Treasure 50 

Pioche  West  Exten.      25 

Quintero 10 

Rock  Island 1  00 

Rye  Patch  Consol....  1  00 

Savage 5  00 

Silver  Cloud 25 

St.  Lawrence  Mill....      50 

St.  Patrick 1  00 

Tyler 50 

AVoodville 1  00 

These  foot  up $459,000 

The  assessments  and  dividends  for  the  first 
four  months  of  the  year  compare  as  follows: 


$12,000 April  14 

25,000 April    6 

13,.500 April  16 

15,000 April  15 

96,000 April  30 

2S,.3O0 April  16 

9,000 April    6 

3,000 April  20 

37,.500 April    7 

3,600 April  13 

5,000 April  18 

10,666 April  24 

8,750 April    6 

5,000 April  18 

24,000 April    2 

20,000 April    7 

80.000 April    8 

8,000 April  22 

5,000 April    1 

5,000 April  27 

16,500 April  10 

28,000 April  13 


Assessments. 


No. 

January 23 

February 11 

March 25 

April 22 

Totals 81 

Same  time  in'73  108 


Amount, 

$748,000 

266,700 

748,250 

459,016 

82,221,966 
2,306,860 


Dividends. 
No.    Amount. 

3  $827,-500 

4  832,500 
4  844,000 
4   944,000 


15  83,448,000 
22  3,293,181 


— The  net  earnings  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Eailroad  Company  for  February  are  report- 
ed at  §283,000,  an  increase  of  §30,000  as 
compared  with  the  same  month  last  year. 
The  gross  earnings  for  the  first  two  months 
of  the  year  were  $1,228,700  and  the  expen- 
ses were  $684,900.  Compared  with  the 
same  time  last  year  the  gross  earnings  show 
an  increase  of  $212,900  ;  but  as  there  has 
been  a  comparative  increase  of  $44,000  in 
the  expenses,  the  net  earnings  for  the  two 
months  show  an  increase  of  §168,600.  A 
bill  is  now  before  Congress  to  make  the 
running  of  cars  across  the  Missouri   River 
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flt  Omaha  a  part  of  the  operations  of  this 
road,  and  it  is  hoped  it  may  pass,  and  thus 
get  rid  of  considerable  annoyance  and 
expense  to  passengers. 

— The  earnings  of  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  for  March  are  reported  at 
$867,700.  Tliis  amount  is  ?72;000  less  than 
for  the  same  month  last  year  and  $8,000 
less  than  in  1872.  The  snow  blockade  dur- 
ing a  portion  of  the  month  is  given  as  the 
cause  for  the  decreased  receipts.  The  same 
cause  operated  to  produce  a  comparative 
deficiency  in  the  receips  for  the  quarter 
ending  March  31st,  which  were  $2,510,000 
against  $2,521,000  for  the  same  time  last 
year,  and  $2,040,000  for  the  same  time  in 
1872. 

— The  exports  of  treasure  from  San  Fran- 
cisco in  March  were  unusually  light,  com- 
paring as  follows  with  the  same  month  last 
year  :  • 

March.  1873.  1874. 

New  York" $2,069,644  $527,075 

England 22.200  ll,ii29 

Germany 78,301 

China 306,130  302,871 

Japan 108,000  

Central  America 48,140  53,710 

Totals $2,554,114       $973,886 

— Mr.  Poland,' an  earnest  and  careful  legis- 
lator, has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  solution  of  the  finan- 
cial problem.  The  object  of  the  bill, 
according  to  the  title,  is  to  provide  a  system 
of  free  national  banking.  It  repeals  all 
acts  limiting  the  amount  of  bank  circula- 
tion ;  gives  circulation  to  all  banks  duly 
organized  which  shall  furnish  the  required 
security  ;  provides  that  as  fast  as  circula- 
tion is  issued  to  banks,  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  shall  be  retired  in  greenbacks,  until 
the  whole  amount  of  greenbacks  shall  be 
reduced  to  $250,000,000 ;  authorizes  the 
issue  of  $400,000, 000  bonds  at  five  per  cent., 
if  for  twenty  years,  or  four  and  a  half  per 
cent,  if  for  thirty  years,  to  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  retiring  greenbacks  ;  directs  that 
after  July  1,  1875,  the  United  States  shall 
pay  all  demands  upon  it  in  coin,  and  that 
one  half  of  all  customs   duties  may  be  paid 


in  United  States  notes  ;  and  prohibits  Nat- 
ional Banks  from  paying  interest  to  other 
National  lianks  on  deposits. 

— The  Anglo-California  Bank  is  out  with 
its  first  semi-annual  report,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following  :  "  The  directors  are 
glad  to  state  that  no  bad  debts  have  been 
incurred.  The  gross  profits  aniout  to  £28,- 
046  16s  Id,  and  after  deducting  rebate  of 
interest,  all  charges  at  the  head  oiBce  and 
the  San  Francisco  branch,  as  well  as  writing 
off  the  whole  of  the  preliminary  expenses, 
there  remains  a  net  profit  of  £15,482  4s  6d, 
being  above  10  per  cent,  on  the  paid-up 
capital,  and  out  of  this  amount  it  has  been 
resolved  to  declare  an  interim  dividend  of 
8s  per  share  (being  at  the  rate  of  eight  per 
cent,  per  annum),  free  of  income  tax,  leav- 
ing £3,494  4s  6d  to  be  carried  forward  to 
the  new  account.  The  interim  dividend 
warrants  will  be  duly  issued."  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  organization  expenses 
have  made  the  disbursements  larger  than  they 
will  be  in  the  next  term;  and,  consequently, 
the  net  profit  hereafter  will  be  greater. 
Since  the  report  was  made,  the  business  of 
the  bank  has  improved. 

— The  Bulktin  furnishes  a  tabular  exhibit  of 
the  condition  of  the  National  Gold  Banks 
of  this  State.  The  several  items  present 
the  following  general  aggregates  : 

Resources. 

Loans  and  discounts 14,845,077 

Overdrafts 170,757 

U.  S.  Bonds  to  secure  circulation 2,5.37,500 

Due  from  banks  and  bankers 335,919 

Coin  on  hand 1,;J8.3,884 

Legal  tenders  and  bank  bill? 113,107 

Other  resources 984,1.52 

Total 810,:?70,396 

Liabilities. 

Capital  stock  paid  in »3,200,00e 

Surplus 224,014 

National  bank  circulation  outstanding..    1,939,165 

Individual  deposits 3,;«0,a30 

Time  and  demand  certificates 828,3;i7i 

Duo  to  banks  and  bankers 527,969 

Other  liabilities 259,481 

Total S10,:?70,;»6 

There  are  five,  two  in  this  city,  one  in  Sacra- 
mento, one  in  Stockton,  and  one  in  Santa 
Barbara. 
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— There  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
yield  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  this 
coast  for  the  quarter  just  ended,  with  any 
certainty,  except  through  Wells,  Fargo  & 
Co.,  and  they  do  not  make  up  a  statement 
until  the  end  of  the  year.  The  receipt  of 
coin  and  bullion  through  them  at  this  city, 
for  the  quarter,  is  reported  as  follows: 

Silver  Bullion.    Gold  Bullion.  Coin. 

January 8959,902  3583,195  S820,487 

Fobruary I,(j96,4(il  5;M,424  7U,!>44 

March l,505,8tJ3  619,2.59  ()70,(!(!2 


Totals 84,162,28*)        $1,732,878         89,206,093 

In  1873 951,313  2,081,717  2,404,328 

The  large  increase  in  the  receipts  of  Silver 
Bullion  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Belcher 
and  Crown  Point  mines  now  send  the  bulk 
of  their  bullion  to  this  city  instead  of  ship- 
ping direct  from  the  min^s  to  New  York  by 
rail.  The  sources  of  the  receipts  for  the 
quarter  will  be  of  interest,  and  we  therefore 
annex  the  totals: 

From  northern  and  southern  mines 87,105,531 

From  northern  coast  route 523,188 

From  southern  coast  route 137,957 

From  Mexico 334,581 


Total : 88,101,2.57 

Same  time  in  1873 5,437,358 

The  increase  is  more  appparent  than  real, 
for  reasons  already  stated.  During  the  first 
quarter  in  1872  we  received  $9,053,200, 
against  $10, 082, 000  for  the  same  time  in 
1871.  The  coin  receipts  from  the  interior 
for  the  quarter  are  given  in  the  first  table. 
Tlie  coin  remittances  to  the  interior  by  the 
same  agency,  compare  as  follows: 

1873.  1874. 

January 81,491,140  81,394.487 

February 1,102,813  1,108,611 

March 965,742  963,214 


Total $3,559,695 


83,166,312 


— A  recent  number  of  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  contains  a  review  of  the 
import  and  export  trade  of  that  port  for  va- 
rious periods.  The  foreign  imports  there 
for  February  show  a  value  of  §35,439,600, 
on  which  the  duties  paid  amounted  to  §10,- 
186,400.  The  import  trade  was  lighter  than 
for  any  corresponding  month  since  1870, 
and  3,000,000  less  than  for  the  same  month 
in  the  two  previous  years .     The  export  trade 


there  last  month  amounted  to  §1^0,725,000, 
or  about  §15,000,000  loss  than  the  import 
trade.  With  the  exception  of  last  year, 
when  thetotal  for  February  was  §21,139,000, 
the  amount  last  month  is  larger  than  any 
corresponding  month  in  the  history  of  the 
port,  showing  an  active  condition  of  busi- 
ness, notwithstanding  the  elements  of  de- 
pression so  prominently  set  forth  from  tima 
to  time  by  the  daily  press.  The  imports 
and  exports  of  New  York  for  the  first  two 
months  of  the  year  compare  as  follows  : 

Imports.  Exports. 

1872 873,885,600  839,379,200 

1873 76,664,200  51,987,900 

1874 65,750,.S00  49,822,600 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  import  trade  for 
the  first  two  months  of  the  year  was  §11, 000,- 
000  less  than  last  year  and  §8,000,000  less 
than  1872.  The  proportion  of  free  good, 
imported  is  essentially  the  same  as  last  year 
though  upwards  of  §12,000,000  in  excess  of 
1872.  The  revenue  derived  from  these  im- 
ports for  the  past  two  months  aggregates 
120,228,400,  a  decrease  of  §3,400,000  as 
against  the  same  time  last  year  and  nearly 
§8,000,000  as  against  1872.  It  is  gratifying 
to  observe  that  while  the  import  trade  at 
that  port  shows  such  a  marked  decrease 
since  January  1st,  the  export  trade  is  only 
§2,000,000  less  than  in  1873  and  §10,000,000 
in  excess  of  the  same  time  in  1872. 

— The  bullion  product  of  the  coast  for  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year,  so  far  as  the  deliv- 
eries of  the  same  at  San  Francisco  are  con- 
cerned, may  be  approximated  by  the  depos- 
its at  the  Mint  for  coinage  and  the  export  of 
bars  and  dust.  During  this  period  the  San 
Francisco  Assaying  and  Eefining  Works 
sent  fine  gold  to  the  Mint  to  the  value  of 
over  $5,000,000  and  fine  silver  to  the  value 
of  nearly  §60,000.  The  exact  figures  are  as 
follows,  together  with  the  exports  : 

Fine  Gold  deposited  at  Mint 85,100,916 

Fine  Silver  dopo.^ited .58,875 

Fine  Gold  exported 9,697 

Gold  dust  exported 1,590 

Fine  Silver  exported 1,863,931 

Total 87,014,009 

A  similar  statement  for  the  corresponding 
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quarter  last  year  showed  §5,166,300.  Dur- 
ing that  quarter,  60  per  cent,  of  the  last 
named  was  received  through  Wells,  Fargo 
&  Co.'s  Express.  During  the  past  quarter 
the  Express  Company  brought  over  80  per 
cent,  of  the  §7,000,000  sent  to  the  mint  and 
exported. 

— Dividends  have  boon  paid  daring  the  past 
month  by  the  following  incorporations: 

Bank  of  California 1  percent.  350,000 

First  National  Gold  Bank I        "  15,000 

Nat.  Gold  Bank  &  Trust  Co VA    "  1^,500 

Merchants  Exchange  Bank 1        "  10,000 

Commercial  Ins.  Co 1^^    "  3,000 

State  investment  Ins.  Co 1^    "  3,000 

Spring  Valley  Water  Co ^A    "  -10,000 

S.  F.  Gaslight  Co yi    "  .50,000 

California  Theater  Co %    "  2,500 

Giant  Powder  Co \}i    "  9,000 

Pioneer  Land  &  Loan  Asso 1       "  1,100 

North  Beach  R.  R.  Co %    "  5,000 

Union  Ins.  Co 8       "  00,000 

California  Ins.  Co 4%    "  13,-500 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co £       "  15,000 

Anglo-California  Bank 4       "  00,000 

Crown  Point  M.  Co 34  per  share  3400,000 

Belcher  Mining  Co 5       "  520,000 

Con.  Amador  M.  Co 50c       "  15,000 

Black  Bear  Quartz  M.  Co 30c       "  9,000 

Lyon  Mill  &  M.  Co 31       " 


Total  for  the  month 31,293,060 

— The  foreign  Dry  Goods  trade  continues 
dull.  This  is  an  important  part  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  country,  forming  nearly  one 
third  in  value  of  all  our  foreign  imports. 
'Hence  any  deficit  in  this  department  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  volume  of  trade. 
According  to  returns  published  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce,  the  value  of  the  foreign 
Dry  Goods  imported  at  New  York  during 
the  month  of  March  was  §12,619,000.  This 
is  a  smaller  amount  than  for  the  correspond- 
ing month  in  several  years.  In  March, 
1873,  the  value  was  §14,937,000,  against 
$17,917,000  in  1872,  and  §15,129,000  in 
1871.  The  amount  thrown  on  the  market 
was  over  §1,000,000  larger  than  the  imports. 
The  imports  for  the  first  three  months  of 
the  year  and  the  amount  thrown  on  the 
market  compares  as  follows: 

Imports.  On  market. 

1872 348,445,000  348,390,000 

Wi 44,597,000  45,01)0,800 

1874 34,917,000  3(5,947,000 


A  comparison  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  fiscal  year  shows  a  decrease  of  §20,000,- 

000  in  the  imports  as  against  last  year  and 
§27,000  as  against  the  previous  year. 

— The  First  National  Bank  of  Stockton  is 
paying  regular  monthly  dividends  of  1  per 
cent,  on  its  capital  stock. 

— An  approximation  of  the  value  of  the  for- 
eign imports  at  San  Francisco  maybe  ascer- 
tained by  a  comparison  of  the  Customs 
receipts.  The  duties  show  an  average  of  45 
to  50  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  gold  cost  of 
the  imports.  Following  is  a  statement  of 
the  Customs  receipts  for  this  port  for  March 
and  for  the  first  throe  months  of  the  year: 

March.        Three  Months. 

1866 3511,400  $1,945,300 

1837 789,800  1,771,400 

1868 759,800  2,702,000 

1869 780,400  1,915,800 

1870 802,300  1,889,700 

1871 605,800  1,607,600 

1872 759,600  1,999,600 

1873 851,700  1,941,000 

1874 686,300  1,819,400 

The  value  of  our  imports  for  the  quarter  may 
be  given  at  §4,000,000,  which  shows  a  slight 
decrease  from  the  average  of  previous 
years. 

TT'XPERIENCED     LIFE    INSURANCE     80- 

1  J  lieitors,  and  such  others  as  may  desire  to  en- 
gags  in  the  Life  Insurance  Agency  business 
throughout  the  State  of  California,  will  consult 
thoir  best  interest  by  promptly  communicating 
with  the  undersigned,  with  whom  liberal  contracts 
may  bo  made. 

FRANK  E.  PERRIN, 
General  Agent  of  the  /Etna  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany.   Office,   504    Kearny  street,  cor.  Cali- 
fornia (up  stairs),  San  Francisco. 

R.   H.   Mi^aiLL, 

Insurance   ^z:^gent, 

AND   ADJUSTER, 

113    Leidesdorff  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
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London  Assurance  Corporation. 


We  publish  elsewhere  the  annual  state- 
ment of  this  staid  and  reliable  English  com- 
pany, for  the  j-ear  ending  Dec.  31st,  1873. 
The  exhibit  is  one  that  challenges  compari- 
son with  any  institution  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  It  was  organized  in  1720,  and  is 
therefore  over  a  century  and  a  half  old,  and 
during  all  of  this  time  it  has  done  a  large 
and  profitable  business,  paying  its  losses 
promptly  and  in  full,  in  all  cases. 

During  1873,  the  cash  income  of  the  com- 
pany amounted  to  $3,247,161,  of  which 
§1,253,528  was  from  fire  premiums;  |612,- 
635  from  marine  premiums;  and  §1,381,016 
from  interest  and  other  sources.  The 
expenditures  footed  up  $2,687,883,  of  which 
§506,350  was  paid  for  fire  losses,  §468,596 
for  marine  losses,  §537,930  for  dividends, 
and  the  balance  for  commissions,  salaries, 
taxes,  and  other  expenditures.  The  assets 
foot  up  the  magnificent  sum  of  §14,083,403, 
of  which  §8,910,151  are  invested  in  bonds 
and  mortgages  on  real  estate,  and  about 
§4,500,000  in  bonds  and  stocks  owned  by  the 
company,  and  cash  in  office  and  in  bank. 
The  assets  are  all  first-class,  and  interest- 
producing. 


The  liabilities  foot  up  a  total  of  §8,775,- 
844,  exclusive  of  capital  stock  of  §2,241,375. 
The  principal  liabilities  are  under  the  life 
insurance  department,  which  amount  to 
§7,755,411.  After  providing  for  all  obliga- 
tions, including  capital,  the  corporation 
shows  a  clean  surplus  of  over  three  million 
dollars  in  gold  coin. 

This  is  a  splendid  exhibit  and  one  that 
entitles  the  company  to  the  confidence  and 
patronage  of  the  public,  and  which  should 
be  very  gratifying  to  the  stockholders  and 
managers  of  the  company.  Messrs.  Cross 
&  Co.,  the  managers  for  this  Coast,  accepted 
the  agency  of  the  corporation  near  the  close 
of  1872,  and  during  1873  they  wrote  nearly 
§6,000,000  of  risks,  collecting  thereon  §89,- 
942  of  premiums.  The  losses  during  the 
year  only  amounted  to  §16,391.  This  is  a 
splendid  record,  and  one  that  demonstrates 
the  fact  that  they  are  first-class  managers. 
This  business  was  all  done  through  the  San 
Francisco  office,  they  having  no  agencies  in 
the  interior  towns. 

We  cheerfully  recommend  the  company 
to  those  of  our  readers  who  desire  first-class 
indemnity  and  honorable  dealing. 

— 'The  life  insurance  business  is  not  as  brisk 
here  as  we  would  desire  it. 
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Trust  Fund  Savings  Deposits. 


"VVc  arc  in  receipt  of  Schreibcr&  Howell's 
'*  Plans  and  Tables  of  Trust  Fund  Savings 
Deposits."  We  have  not  space  in  this  issue 
to  review  these  tables  as  fully  as  we  would 
like,  hence  we  shall  only  give  a  summary 
of  their  contents,  rates,  etc.,  and  defer 
the  balance  for  some  future  issue. 

The  object  of  these  tables  is  two-fold  ; 
first,  to  maintain  a  policy  of  life  insurance; 
and  second,  to  accumulate  a  Savings  Bank 
Deposit.  Both  of  these  objects  can  be  se- 
cured by  about  the  same  outlay  that  is  usual- 
ly incured  in  maintaining  life  insurance 
alone.  To  illustrate:  table  No.  1,  requires  a 
man  at  the  age  of  40  to  pay  for  a  policy  of 
$1,000,  payable  at  death,  one  advance  premi- 
um to  the  company  of  ^31.30  and  deposit 
with  the  bank  $450,  making  a  total  payment 
of  $481.30.  Upon  making  this  payment, 
he  will  receive  a  certificate  of  deposit  fi'om 
the  bank  for  $450  upon  which  he  is  entitled 
to  whatever  interest  or  dividends  the  bank 
pays  over  and  above  seven  per  cent.,  that 
amount  being  retained  to  pay  his  annual 
premiums  of  $31.30  to  the  insurance  com- 
pany carrying  his  risks.  To  secure  a  paid 
up  insurance  for  the  same  amount  in  any 
insurance  company,  he  would  have  to  pay 
$435.55,  or  only  $35.75  less  than  the  pay- 
ment made  to  the  bank. 

Now  let  us  see  if  the  benefits  of  each  are 
proportionate  to  the  amounts  paid.  The 
insurance  company,  on  payment  of  the 
$445.55  will  pay  the  heirs  of  the  insured,  at 
his  death,  $1,000  with  any  dividends  that 
may  have  accumulated,  while  the  bank,  on 
the  payment  of  the  $481.30,  will  pay  to  the 
heirs  of  the  insured,  at  his  death,  $1,450 
with  any  dividends  that  may  have  accumu- 
lated, or  nearly  33J  per  cent.  more.  The 
amount  of  insurance  carried  by  the  com- 
pany on  the  former  plan  is  $554.44,  and  the 
amount  carried  on  the  latter  plan  is  $968.70, 
or  nearly  double  the  amount  of  the  former. 
Tlie  money  paid  to  the  insurance  c()nii>any 
cannot  be  withdrawn,  except  a  small  per- 
centage in  some  instances,  while  th(!  deposit 
made  with  the  bank  can  be  withdrawn   in 


full    whenever    the  policj^   of  insurance    is 
surrendered. 

Table  No.  2  requires  one  payment  direct 
from  the  insured  at  age  40,  for  $1,000  of  in- 
surance, payable  at  death,  with  all  accumu- 
lations, of  $53.21,  and  a  deposit  with  the 
bank  of  $450,  making  a  total  payment  of 
$503.21.  Upon  payment  of  this  amount, 
the  bank  guarantees  to  pay  at  the  end  of 
any  year,  when  policy  of  insurance  and 
certificate  of  deposit  is  surrendered,  a  sum 
not  less  than  $495  ;  but  at  death  the  sum 
will  be  increased  by  the  $1,000  of  insurance. 
This  guarantees  a  surrender  value,  even  at 
the  end  of  first  year,  of  over  98  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  amount  jjaid,  while  life  insur- 
ance companies,  as  a  rule,  never  pay  any- 
thing at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

Tables  Nos.  3  and  4  are  precisely  the 
same  as  Nos.  1  and  2,  except  that  the  pre- 
miums and  deposits  are  calculated  upon  the 
stock  plan  of  life  insurance,  instead  of  the 
mutual,  the  policy  not  participating  in  the 
surplus  of  the  insurance  company,  the 
premiums  and  deposits  on  this  plan  being 
about  25  per  cent,  less  than  on  the  mutual. 

On  all  of  these  plans  only  one  premium 
is  required  direct  of  the  insured,  the  savings 
bank  holding  the  deposit  guaranteeing  to 
make  all  of  the  future  payments.  Ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  sum  deposited  may  be 
loaned  to  the  depositor  at  any  time,  at  cur- 
rent rates  of  interest,  to  be  repaid  in  one 
sum,  or  in  annual  or  monthlj'  installments. 
The  sum  deposited,  also  with  all  accumula- 
ted interest,  including  the  cash  surrender 
value  of  the  policy,  may,  at  the  option  of  the 
depositor,  be  withdrawn  at  the  end  of  any 
year,  on  the  same  conditions  of  term  de- 
posits in  savings  banks,  on  the  surrender  bf 
the  policy  and  certificate  of  deposit.  The 
insured  has  entire  control  of  the  sum  de- 
posited, as  he  receives  therefor  a  certificate 
of  d'posit,  payable  as  any  term  deposit, 
which  can  be  used  at  all  times  as  collateral 
security,  or  collected  at  his  own  option  with 
its  accumulated  interest  ;  and  if  he  desires 
to  discontinue  his  polio,}',  he  will  get  back, 
in  addition  to  his  entire  deposit  and  interest, 
from  the  insurance  company,  the  same  sur- 
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render  value  as  if  he  had  paid  tho  premium? 
himself  direct. 

The  second  set  of  tables,  entitled  A,  B,  C 
and  D,  are  premiums lo  secure  $1,000  of  in- 
surance and  Trust  Fund  Deposits,  payable 
during  life  or  in  ten,  fifteen  and  twenty 
years,  with  surplus  accumulated  interest 
payable  at  death.  Thus,  at  the  age  of  40 
the  insured  is  required  to  pay  annually  for 
10  years  the  sum  of  $59.09  for  an  insurance 
of  §1,000  paj'able  at  death,  and  at  the  end 
of  each  year  he  will  receive  from  the  Sav- 
ings Bank  a  certificate  of  deposit  for  $34.74, 
payable  with  the  policy.  If  payments  are 
made  for  fifteen  years,  $45.33  is  required, 
and  a  certificate  of  deposit  for  $20.98  will  be 
issued  ;  for  twenty  years,  $38.83  is  required 
and  a  certificate  of  deposit  for  $14.48  will  be 
issued  ;  or,  if  payments  are  made  for  life, 
$31.30  is  required  and  a  deposit  for  $6.95 
will  be  issued.  All  of  these  examples  are 
given  at  age  40,  it  being  about  the  average 
age  of  the  insured. 

The  advantages  of  these  plans  can  readily 
be  seen  by  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  investigate  their  merits,  or  by  contrasting 
them  with  the  experience  of  themselves  or 
any  one  else  who  holds  or  may  have  held  at 
any  time  a  policy  of  life  insurance  in  any  of 
our  companies.  The  certificates  of  deposit 
issued  upon  these  latter  tables  are  equal  to 
annual  dividend  additions  of  from  twenty  to 
sixty  per  cent,  on  the  premium  paid,  and  if 
the  policy  is  surrendered  at  any  time,  they 
are  not  liable  for  any  part  of  the  surrender 
charge,  and  it  constitutes,  with  the  interest 
it  earns,  at  all  times,  a  larger  sum  than  the 
sum  which  any  life  company  can  return  on 
the  surrender  of  the  policy  on  which  the  same 
amount  paid  to  the  bank  had  been  paid  to 
the  company. 

But  of  the  advantages  of  this  plan,  more 
hereafter.  Suffice  that  these  tables  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Western  Savings  and  Trust 
Company  of  this  city,  and  that  they  are 
adapted  for  the  use  of  any  and  all  of  our 
Savings  Banks  on  this  Coast.  Deposits  can 
be  made  in  any  bank  that  will  adopt  them, 
and  the  insurance  can  be  placed  in  any  life 
insurance  company  tliat  the  depositor  may 
select. 


Oakland  Fire  Insurance  Company. 


Oakland  is  to  have  a  first-class  fire  insur- 
ance comi)any.  This,  we  claim,  is  a  move 
in  the  right  direction.  The  county  of  Ala- 
meda is  one  of  the  best  and  wealthiest  in 
the  State.  It  contains  a  larger  percentage 
of  choice  fire  risks  than  any  other  county. 
The  field  has  proven  one  of  great  profit  to  the 
underwriters,  and  hence  it  is  self-evident 
that  the  action  now  being  taken  in  organizing 
a  first-class  fire  insurance  company,  with 
head-quarters  in  Oakland,  is  a  move  that 
should  meet  with  a  liberal  and  prompt  sup- 
port. Alameda  County  pays  out  for  fire 
insurance  over  $100,000  per  annum;  of  this 
amount,  at  least  60  per  cent,  is  profit. 
From  the  scattering  character  of  the  risks,  a 
local  company  can  do  fully  60  per  cent,  of 
this  business  with  perfect  safety,  and  hence 
it  will  be  observed  that  a  company  depend- 
ing on  Alameda  County  alone  could  prosper 
to  a  moderate  extent.  But  Oakland  has  a 
good  name  throughout  the  State;  in  fact  Al- 
ameda County  is  populated  by  solid  men, 
and  hence  a  company  well  oflBcered,  directed, 
and  managed  can  spread  its  agencies  through- 
out the  State  with  as  fair  a  chance  of  a  choice 
and  liberal  patronage  as  any  company  yet 
organized  in  this  State. 

As  yet  it  has  not  been  decided  who  will 
be  the  President  of  the  "  Oakland  Fire  Ins. 
Co,"  but  judging  from  the  high  standing  of 
the  gentlemen  who  have  already  subscribed 
to  the  stock,  we  rest  easy  in  the  assurance 
that  a  gentleman  well  qualified,  will  be 
chosen.  Mr.  John  Crockett,  who  stands  high 
as  a  gpitleman  and  business  man,  is  named 
for  the  position  of  Secretary,  while  as  an  ex- 
perienced, practical  and  successful  under- 
writer, Genl.  R.  H.  Magill,  the  gentleman 
mentioned  for  business  manager,  has  few 
equals  on  the  Coast.  The  Directors  will  be 
selected  with  care;  and  thus  fortified,  the 
"  Oakland  Fire  "  will  start  out  under  most 
favorable  auspices,  and  will  add  another  to 
the  many  successful  enteri:)rises  which  have 
already  given  Oakland  prominence  as  a 
business  center. 

We   understand  that   nearly  one-half  of 
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the  capital  stock  of  ^200,000  has  already 
been  subscribed.  Let  the  balance  be  taken 
up  at  once,  so  that  the  company  may  be  per- 
mitted to  take  advantage  of  a  choice  busi- 
ness season.  Every  man  owning  property 
in  Oakland  and  Alameda  County  has  a  di- 
rect interest  in  the  success  of  this  company. 
Every  such  corporation  adds  to  the  wealth 
and  property  of  the  county;  let  all,  tliere- 
fore,  who  are  able,  step  forward  at  once  and 
subscribe,  according  to  their  means,  for  the 
balance  of  the  stock. 

The  business  of  fixe  underwriting  in  this 
State  was  never  more  profitable  than  at 
present.  During  the  year  1873  the  premi- 
ums paid  for  fire  insurance  in  this  State 
amounted  to  ^3,149,050,  while  the  losses 
paid  during  the  same  period  amounted  to 
only  ^771,018,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $2,378,- 
032  with  which  to  meet  expenses  and  divi- 
dends. Oakland  wants  a  slice  of  this  profit, 
and  will  have  it  when  the  Oakland  Fire  In- 
surance Company  gets  under  way. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the   National 
Board. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Board  of  Underwriters  was  held  in  New 
York,  on  the  22d  and  23d  of  April.  It  was 
a  very  important  meeting,  and  it  passed  off 
quite  pleasantly,  leaving  behind  it  more 
compactness  of  organization,  increased  unity 
of  purpose,  and  a  more  enthusiastic  mem- 
bership than  ever  before.  There  were  68 
companies  out  of  the  103  belonging  to  the 
board  represented  at  the  meeting,  those 
present  corflprjsing  all  of  the  lar^ir  and 
stronger  ones. 

We  have  not  space  to  publish  any  of  the 
proceeding.*  of  the  meeting  or  rept)rts, 
which  were  voluminous  and  valuable,  and 
can  only  i|iake  a  few  excerpts  from  the 
annual  address  of  President  Oakley,  whicli 
teems  with  eloquent  allusions  to  the  past, 
present,  ajid  future  of  the  business,  and  con- 
tains figures  of  great  importance  to  all  of 
our  undorwrltors.  He  discussed  at  length 
the  important  subjects  of  local  boards  and 
rates,  legislation  and  taxation,  firo  depart- 


ments and  water  supply,  agents,  commis- 
sions, etc.,  etc.,  and  his  suggfstions  through- 
out are  of  that  intelligent,  quiet  and  instruct- 
ive character  which  command  respect  and 
carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of  all. 

The  following  excerpts  give  a  summary  of 
the  business  transacted  during  the  year, 
together  with  the  results  of  the  same,  and 
the  standing  of  the  companies,  and  their 
ability  to  write. 

The   necessity  for  the   board   was   never 
greater  than  at  present;  the  return  of  partial 
prosperity  to  the  companies  always  brings 
with  it  greater  trials  than  even  the  sternest 
adversity.     The  results  that  have  been  se- 
cured could  only  have  been  obtained  by  uni- 
ty of  action  ;  years  of  separate  effort  by  the 
most  intelligent  of  our  underwriters  could 
not  have  secured  them;  and  I  know  I  echo 
the  sentiment  of  most  of  those  I  see  around 
me  when  I  say  that,  without  this  organiza- 
tion, the  successful  prosecution  of  the  busi- 
ness of  fire  insurance  is  impossible.     It  has 
been  said  by  some,  who  are  not  our  well- 
wishers,  that  in  this  board  the  smaller  com- 
panies are  overshadowed  by  the  larger  ones. 
Never  was  there  a  greater  error.     In  all  the 
acts  of  the  board,  the  only  thing  taken  into 
account  is  the  loyalty  shown  to  the  board; 
and  I  can  personally  vouch  for  the  thorough 
impartiality  that  has  characterized  its  man- 
agement— dealing  out  exact  justice  to  large 
and  small  without  fear  or  favor.     It  is  quite 
a  remarkable  fact,  which  appears  in  the  offi- 
cial reports  of  companies  to  various  state  in- 
surance departments,  that   during   the  past 
year,  while  the  receipts  of  every  large  agen- 
cy  company,  native   or   foreign,  with   one 
exception,   have   sensibly    diminished,   the 
smaller  companies  almost  as  invariably  show 
a  gratifying  increase  in  their  receipts.  Now, 
this  is  owing  in  a  measure  to  the  conserva- 
tive practice  of  those  larger  agency  compa- 
nies, who,  so  far  from  seeking  to  monopo- 
lize the  business,  have  gladly  put  it  in  the 
power  of  their  smaller  bretliren  to  build  up 
a  business,  by  unloading  themselves  some- 
what of  the  heavy  lines   which  experience 
and  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  the 
business  have  taught  them  it  was  unwise  to 
carry. 
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RESULTS    OF    BUSINESS. 

It  seemed  to  have  been  generally  conceded 
by  insurance  managers  at  the  close  of  1873 
that  the  year  had  been  highly  remunerative 
in  its  results,  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  dur- 
ing which  the  heaviest  business  is  transacted, 
having  been  exceptionally  free  from  disas- 
trous losses.  In  compiling  the  tables  of  ex- 
perience, which  have  been  continued  as  in 
former  years  (and  now  embrace  the  results 
of  fifteen  consecutive  years),  I  was  surprised 
to  find  that  this  impression  was  not  borne 
out  by  official  figures,  which,  happily  by 
the  promptness  of  the  New  York  Insurance 
Department  are  at  our  disposal.  The  re- 
turns given  in  the  tables  embrace  the  busi- 
ness of  187  companies — a  larger  number 
than  has  ever  before  been  embraced  in  them. 
I  have  also  added  a  separate  table,  giving 
the  results  of  the  business  done  in  this  coun- 
try by  companies  from  foreign  governments, 
which  can  hereafter  be  continued  from  year 
to  year.  The  aggregated  results  are  made 
up  from  the  combined  business  of  both 
classes  of  companies. 

DIVIDENDS. 

The  dividends  of  the  year  1873  have  averaged 

upon  tbo  capital  employed  in  the  business. ..8.35 
Divided  as  follows  : 

For  New  York  State  companies 8.46 

For  Companies  of  other  States 8.24 

As  compared  with  1872,  it  shows  a  gain  in 
the  aggregate,  for  the  year,  of  72  per  cent. 
New  York  State  companies,  however,  lose 
83  per  cent.,  while  companies  of  other 
States  gain  2.85  per  cent,  for  the  same  pe- 
riod. The  aggregate  of  the  years,  from  1859 
to  1873  inclusive,  shows  an  average  of  10.44 
per  cent,  against  10.51  per  cent,  as  the  aver- 
age of  14  years,  a  loss  of  7.100per  cent.  The 
whole  amount  paid  out  to  the  stockholders 
of  companies  during  the  period  referred  to, 
between  1859  and  1874,  reached  the  sum  of 
$64,865,261.23.  Had  the  average  capital 
been  invested  for  the  same  period,  at  cur- 
rent rate  of  interest,  it  would  have  produced 
$43,484,251.65,  leaving  the  balance  of  $21,- 
375,010.85,  as  the  productof  the  business. 

PREMIUMS    AND    LOSSES. 

The  percentage  of  losses  paid  to  premiums 
received  in  1873  was  : 


For  New  York  State  coinpanios 58.44 

For  comimnies  of  other  States 00.13 

For  foroien  companies (33.12 

The  aggregate  average  of  American  compa- 
nies for  the  year  was  59.36,  against  78.41  for 
1872,  while  for  the  15  years  we  have  an  aver- 
age of  62.79,  against  63.26  for  the  14  years. 
The  aggregate  average  of  loss  for  the  year, 
including  foreign  companies,  was  60.06. 
There  was  received  for  premiums  in  1873  : 

By  American  companies S52,014,724.71J 

By  foreign  companies 10,803,355.29 

In  all $62,818,070.08 

Or  an  increase  of  $7,477,863.83,  as  com- 
pared with  1872. 

Of  this  amount  there  was  paid  out  for  losses, 
during  the  year,  $37,731,634.48. 

In  addition  to  the  above  amount  received 
for  fire  premiums,  there  was  received  by  the 
same  companies  for  inland  and  marine  in- 
surance the  sum  of  $4,390,771.44,  and  paid 
out  for  losses  $3,805,266.42,  an  average  of 
86.66  per  cent,  of  such  receipts.  The  total 
receipts  for  premiums  were  $56,405,496.23  ; 
the  total  losses  paid,  $41,536,900.90. 

EXPENSES. 

The  percentage  of  expenses  upon  the  pre- 
miums received  in  1873  was,  including  those 
of  foreign  companies,  29.94,  as  against  30.48 
in  1872. 

Amount  paid  for  losses  on  fire 
risks,  as  stated  in  the  pre- 
vious table,  was $37,731,534.48 

For  inland  and  marine  losses     3,805,2l>6.42 
For  expenses 20,123,.536.01 

Total  payments $61,660,436.91 

Or  90  per  cent,  upon  the  receipts  of  the  com- 
panies for  1873,  leaving  an  excess  of  receipts 
over  expenditure  of  $5,648,404.61  ;  if  to  this 
we  add  amount  received  for  interest  and  in- 
vestments,$5, 303, 258. 17,  and  deduct  amount 
paid  out  for  dividends,  $4,205,715.90,  we 
have  a  net  gain  in  assets  over  1873  of  $6,- 
646,956.88.  As  the  business  of  1872  showed 
a  net  loss  of  $6,320,366,  we  have  as  the  pro- 
duct of  the  year  that  the  companies  are  about 
6.10  of  one  per  cent,  better  oil  than  on  the 
first  of  January,  1872.  The  two  years  of 
1872  and  1873  averaged  about  legal  interest 
on  the  capital  employed,  and  this,  too,  on  a 
large    advance   of   receipts    over    pi-evious 
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years.  It  is  not  difficult  from  these  figures 
to  see  that,  without  the  help  of  this  organi- 
zation, there  would  not  have  been  many  sol- 
vent companies  on  the  1st  of  January,  1874. 

PKRCENTAGE    OF    AlilLITY. 

The  percentage  of  ability  of  American 
companies  to  write  was  increased  140,64  to 
165.86,  a  small  gain  ;  the  maximum  reached 
by  the  companies  in  the  palmy  days  of  the 
National  Board  in  1869  was  280.28.  At 
present  rate  of  progress  it  will  be  many  years 
before  we  can  record  a  return  to  this  excel- 
lent position.  The  general  depression  which 
characterizes  the  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing interest  of  this  period,  does  not  war- 
rant us  in  anticipating  for  our  companies  as 
large  receipts  for  the  year  we  have  just  en- 
tered upon  as  those  of  the  past  two  years  ; 
while  the  reported  losses  of  the  first  three 
months  of  1874  show,  in  comparison  with 
the  same  months  of  1873,  as  follows  : 

Jan.,  Feb.,  March,  18";^ .1^13,(542,880 

Jan.,  Feb.,  March,  1874 80,lji)5,355 

Increase  in  1874 S17,052,975 

Or  more  than  double.  These  figures  can  be 
relied  upon  as  giving  a  close  approximation 
to  the  actual  loss  of  property  by  fire,  as  they 
were  for  both  years  derived  from  the  same 
sources.  A  stronger  argument  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  organization  in  its  strictest 
integrity  we  could  not  desire. 


The    Manhattan     Life    Insurance 
Company. 

The  annual  statement  of  this  Company 
for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1873,  is 
a  very  good  exhibit.  It  shows  a  total  in- 
come for  the  year  of  §2,128,071,  of  which 
over  $1,596,000  was  from  premium  receipts, 
and  §531,752  from  interest  and  rents. 
The  expenditures  foot  up  §1,539,937,  of 
which  §1,012,251  was  paid  to  policy-holders, 
in  dividends,  surrender  values,  and  death 
losses.  The  assets  foot  up  §9,009,462,  and 
the  liabilities  §7,090,888,  leaving  a  surplus 
of  §1.918,574  to  policy-holders.  The  assets 
are  of  a  good  character,  and  mostlyi  nterest- 
producing.  During  1873  the  Company 
issued  1,746  policies,  insuring  §5,374,713  of 


risks.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  number 
in  force  was  13,085,  insuring  §42,000,529, 
of  which  11,228  were  whole  life  policies, 
1,803  were  endowments,  and  54  were  joint- 
lives  and  survivorships. 

The  following  tabular  exhibit  will  show 
the  growth  of  th(!  Company  from  its  organ- 
ization in  1850  to  the  first  day  of  January, 
1874,  or  during  a  period  of  24  years  : 

Div'd  Losses 

Year.        Receipts.       Docl'd.  Paid.  Assets. 

1850  &  51         S71,515  S4,0()0  8140,773 

1852  97,1)22  13,!l00  li)U,8(j3 

1853  98,149  48,700  24:i,532 

1854  148,332  144,093  40,3!)4  319,721 
185.5  194,030  72,(il8  380,586 
1858  229,5:^1  40,351  498,534 
1&57  317,105  105,.509         57,8J3  O0.),509 

18.58  324,811  88,ii77        708,684 

18.59  351,701  87,131        877,008 

1880  472,388        190,014         9!i,420    1.039,820 

1881  493,^549  131, 4U7  1,174,800 
18iJ2              539,587  145,.J82    1,.3.50,4«7 

1883  7.52,401       287,808       15.3,8.54    l,.548,849 

1884  973,5:i4  194,302  l,9til,225 

1885  1,281,597  205,144  2,819,190 
1888     1,710,8:35   127,012   318.287  3,.525,877 

1887  1,970,380   172,.570   400,181  4,391,773 

1888  2,285,340   223,235   481,.S35  5,3J7,.537 

1889  2,330,087   274,534   451,4'J2  8,2:t4,.529 

1870  2,278,171  431,.571  .530,013  8,924,116 

1871  2,338,539  410,917  478,808  7,895,701 

1872  2,390,2.52  377,153  573,011  8,341,154 
1S73  2,393,172  494,0  87;i,187  9,909,482 

It  will  be  observed  by  these  figures  that 
the  growth  of  the  company  has  been  con- 
stant, though  not  rapid,  except  as  to  the  ac- 
cumulated assets,  in  which  case  it  has  been 
making  a  fair  gain  ever^'  year.  The  divi- 
dends were  originally  made  tri-annually,  in 
1854,  1857,  1860,  1863  and  1866.  Since 
then  they  have  been  made  annually  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  company  to 
date,  it  has  received  in  premiums,  the  stim 
of  §18,066,093.  Out  of  this  amount  it  has 
paid  to  the  policy-holders,  in  dividends,  sur- 
render values,  and  death  losses,  the  sum  of 
§9,783,076,  or  oviiv  JiJ'ti/  per  cent,  of  the  total 
premiums  paid.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
company  still  holds  §9,009,4()2  of  assets, 
which  amount,  added  to  the  above  disburse- 
ments to  policy-holders,  aggregates  the  sum 
of  §18,792,538,  or  §726,445  in  excess  of 
the    premiums  paid  by  the   policy-holders, 
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thu^  showing  that  th«  totsil  expense  of  man- 
agement has  more  than  been  met  by  the 
intere.«t  receipts.  This  is  a  good  showing, 
and  one  that  should  be  entirely  satisfactory 
to  the  patrons  of  the  company. 


Does  Life  Insurance  Pay  ? 

This  is  a  question  which  is  constantly  be- 
ing propounded  by  the  public  of  life  in- 
surance solicitors,  and  it  is  one  which  they 
should  have  answered  to  their  entire  satis- 
faction .  But  few  even  of  those  who  are  in- 
sured have  ever  investigated  the  subject 
sufficiently  to  satisfy  themselves  whether  it 
pays  or  not,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this 
indisposition  to  look  into  its  merits  and  un- 
derstand its  workings  and  its  results,  many 
of  them  {i,row  tired  of  paying  premiums  and 
abandon  their  insurance.  Then  if  those 
who  are  insured  are  not  informed  upon  the 
subject,  we  can  scarcely  expect  the  unin- 
sured to  be  ;  and  when  they  are  approached 
with  a  view  to  induce   them   to   take  out  a 


policy,  it  is  but-  natural  that  they  should 
want  to  know  what  kind  of  an  investment 
they  are  asked  to  make.  With  a  view  to 
meet  this  inquiry  we  have  collated  the  fol- 
lowing experience  of  thirty-one  of  the  lead- 
ing mutual  life  insurance  companies  of  this 
country,  which  we  present  in  tabular  form, 
showing  the  total  gross  premiums,  cash  and 
note,  received  by  the  companies  from  the 
date  of  their  organization  to  January  1st, 
1874,  and  the  total  disbursements  to  policy- 
holders in  dividends,  death  losses,  surrender 
values,  etc.  To  these  we  have  added  the 
present  gross  assets  of  the  companies,  which 
is  held  by  them  in  trust  for  their  policy- 
holders, and  out  of  which  the  liabilities  of 
the  companies  to  them  will  be  met  as  they 
mature.  The  experience  of  each  company 
is  given  separately,  and  can  be  relied  upon 
as  being  correct,  and  we  desire  our  readers 
to  examine  them  carefully  and  see  if  they 
cannot  find  in  them  sufficient  evidence  to 
convince  them  that  the  business  is  remuner- 
ative to  those  who  invest  in  it. 


Name  of  Company. 

Date  of 
organizat'n 

Total  Amount 
premi'ms  rec'd 
fr'm  orgn'n  to 
Jan.  1st,  1874. 

Total  Paid  to 

policy-hold'rs 
since  orga'n  to 
Jan.  1st,  1874. 

Assets, 
Jan.  Ist,  1874. 

^tna,  Hartford 

18.50 
18,50 
1851 
1864 
18.50 

18.513 
1866 
18.59 
1860 
1864 

18.59 
18()0 
1862 
18.53 
1868 

18.50     ■ 

1851 

1845 

1842 

1835 

1843 

1862 
1&59 
1868 
1847 

1851 
1869 
1862 
1848 
18,50 
1860 

340,642,531 

9,itii7,083 

4,381  ,.501 

4,602,949 

29,179,191 

72,826,390 
13,009,813 

46,183,447 

10,820,668 

8,696,305 

9,942,640 
7,9.50,284 
4,992,126 
19, .54 1,355 
9,.561,481 

18,066,093 
10,143,037 
54,400,735 
120,036,083 
25,8.54,678 

51.819,963 
14,385,626 
21,295,145 
l,3i)2,.500 
8,302,187 

17,646,445 
6,616,764 
9,987,906 

15,206,429 
9,076,417 
7,3.59,200 

$21,0:12,406 

5,213,640 

1,790,619 

l,799,8l>5 

16,785,866 

43,143,104 
5,267,287 

23,630,1.34 
4,609,672 
3,204,110 

4,601,915 
3,9.57,873 
2,126,702 
10,.592,694 
3,981,708 

9,783,076 
4,995,265 
32,597,869 
68,547,:i00 
15,932,627 

25,039,680 

8,078,647 

7,867,751 

4iil,.5:i0 

5,843,529 

7,,520,7,50 
4,325,019 

4,808,6(X» 
7,225,2ii3 
5,2.59,897 
2,870,069 

$19,204,787 

4,4.5;),061 

Berkshire,  I'ittsfield         .           

2.531  .565 

2,124,697 

Charter  Oak,  Hartford 

11,850,7.59 

37,680,224 

6..539,325 

Equitable,  New  York 

Germania,  New  York 

22,878,418 
5,970,804 

Globe  Mutual,  New  York 

4,167,276 

Guardian  Mutual,  New  York 

3,976,976 

Home,  New  York 

3,742,198 

John  Hancock,  Boston 

2,51)6,4.54 

Knickerbocker,  New  York 

8,087,211 

Life  Association,  St.  Loui.s 

5,001,932 
9,900,462 

Manhattan,  New  York 

Massachusetts  Mutual,  Springfield- 
Mutual  Benelit,  Newark 

5,011,294 
2S,7(»i,lo3 

Mutual,  New  York 

65  (iO!t  ,837 

New  England  Mutual,  Boston 

12,670,119 
24,518  004 

New  Y^ork,  New  York 

North  America,  New  York 

5,744,036 

Northwestern  Mutual,  Milwaukee.. 
Pacific  Mutual,  Sacramento 

14,993,.57:) 
1,125  1.53 

Penn  Mutual,  Philadelphia 

4,409,869 

9,074,861 

l,i)(>0,404 
.".  44'.t,10S 

Phoenix  Mutual,  Hartford 

Pied,  and  Arlington,  Richmond 

Security,  New  York 

Union  Mutual,  Boston 

7,.S2S,(i.")7 

United  States,  New  York 

4,210,813 

Washington,  Now  York 

3,925,818 

Total 

8683,926,037 

S362,894,467 

$342,940,234 
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Here  we  have  a  total  of  six  hundred  and 
eighty-three  million,  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  thousand  and  thirty-seven  dollars  of  pre- 
miums paid  into  these  companies  during  a 
period  of  about  thirty-four  years.  This  is 
an  enormous  sum  of  money,  and  the  policy- 
holders who  put  up  this  capital  must  have 
had  something  more  than  the  "  mere  prom- 
ise of  agents  "  to  induce  them  to  invest  so 
largely  in  the  business.  Capital  does  not 
long  flow  into  a  business  in  which  there  is 
nothing  to  be  made,  unless  prompted  by 
benevolence  and  generosity;  and  if  this  lat- 
ter be  the  cause  of  so  much  money  finding 
its  way  into  the  safes  of  those  companies, 
then  they  must  be  the  most  benevolent  insti- 
tutions in  existence. 

But  let  us  examine  the  account.  Out  of  this 
nearly  six  hundred  and  eighty-four  millions 
paid  in  by  the  policy-holders,  they  have  al- 
ready had  returned  to  them  the  magnificent 
sum  of  three  hu7idrcd  and  sixty-two  million, 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand,  four 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  dollars,  or  over  fifty- 
three  per  cent,  of  the  amount  paid  in  by 
them.  In  addition  to  this,  these  institutions 
hold  in  trust  for  these  sanne  policy-holders 
the  enormous  sum  of  three  hundred  and  forty - 
two  million,  nine  hundred  and  forty  thousand, 
two  hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars,  all  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  two  million 
and  a  half  of  capital  stock,  belongs  to  them 
and  will  be  returned  to  them,  with  all  of  its 
accumulations,  as  their  policies  expire,  are 
surrendered,  or  become  claims  by  death. 
This  amount,  added  to  the  amount  which 
they  have  already  received,  gives  them  a 
balance  to  their  credit  of  twenty-one  million, 
nine  hundred  and  eight  thousand,  six  hundred 
and  sixty-four  dollars  more  than  they  have 
paid  in.  Considering  the  fact,  then,  that  the 
heirs  of  each  policy-holder  have  constantly 
been  indemnified  against  the  financial  risk 
involved  in  his  life  in  a  sum  ranging  from 
one  hundred  to  five  thousand  per  cent,  upon 
the  deposit  he  has  made,  and  that  the  aggre- 
gate deposits  of  all  have  earned  a  net  profit 
besides  of  nearly  twenty-two  million  dol- 
lars, the  business  cannot  be  considered  un- 
profitable. 


The  risk  which  the  companies  have  been 
carrying  upon  each  of  these  policy-holders 
is  more  than  worth  to  them  the  interest 
which  their  premiums  would  have  earned  if 
they  had  retained  them  in  their  own  posses- 
sion. This  is  a  fact  which  too  many  of  the 
insured  lose  sight  of.  They  do  not  consider 
that  their  chances  of  dying  are,  at  insurable 
ages,  from  seven  to  thirty  in  one  thousand, 
and  that  indemnification  against  this  risk  is 
the  chief  end  of  life  insurance,  and  the 
object  for  which  they  pay  their  premiums. 
The  value  of  this  indemnification  to  each 
policy-holder  is  also  to  be  estimated  accord- 
ing to  the  financial  value  of  each  to  his 
family;  and,  measured  by  this  standard,  it 
is  in  some  cases  infinitely  greater  than  the 
entire  amount  of  premiums  paid.  But 
placing  the  value  of  the  investment  simply 
upon  the  results  as  shown  in  the  foregoing 
table,  aside  from  any  consideration  of  in- 
demnity to  one's  heirs,  it  cannot  be  consid- 
ered unprofitable,  as  no  loss  has  been  sus- 
tained by  the  general  public  who  have 
invested  in  it;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  profit 
of  about  twenty-two  millions  has  been  made. 
But  there  is  one  other  item  in  connection 
with  this  table  to  which  we  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers.  The  great  majority 
of  the  people  regard  the  management  of  life 
companies  as  being  of  an  extravagant  char- 
acter. They  allude  to  the  salaries  and  com- 
missions paid  officers  and  agents,  to  the 
expense  of  fitting  up  offices,  to  advertising, 
printing,  etc.,  etc.,  and  characterize  it  as  a 
recklesss  squandering  of  policy-holders' 
money.  At  first  sight  it  does  appear  to  be 
such,  but  these  figures  do  not  bear  them  out 
in  such  an  opinion.  They  show  that  not  a 
dollar  of  the  original  capital  put  up  by  the 
policy-holder  has  been  touched,  the  interest 
receipts  having  more  than  paid  every  dollar 
of  the  expense  of  management — some  of 
the  companies,  in  fact,  having  paid  the  ex- 
penses of  management  out  of  the  interest 
receipts  and  added  nearly  thirty  per  cent, 
besides  to  their  assets.  This,  then,  success- 
fully refutes  the  charge  of  extravagance. 

Viewed  from  any  standpoint,  the  above 
exhibit  is  an  admirable  one.     It  shows  that 
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life  insurance  is  not  only  profitable,  but 
that  it  is  accomplishing  great  good.  It  be- 
gets in  our  people  a  habit  of  economy,  and 
leads  them  to  depositing  millions  of  dollars 
in  these  institutions,  that  would  otherwise, 
be  squandered  in  the  gratification  of  their 
appetites  or  frittered  away  in  the  indulgence 
of  their  vices.  It  promotes  thrift,  and  in- 
duces that  unselfish  generosity  which  enno- 
bles and  elevates  mankind.  It  prevents 
poverty  and  crime  in  many  households,  and 
relieves  dependent  relatives  from  privation 
and  want.  Aside  from  the  simple  question 
of  how  much  dividends  or  interest  it  will 
pay,  it  has  enough  of  merit  to  commend  it 
to  the  favorable  consideration  of  every  man. 
Therefore  let  these  facts  be  impressed  upon 
our  people,  and  they  will  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  regard  to  its  real  value,  that 
will  lead  them  to  patronize  it  more  liberally 
and  appreciate  it  more  highly. 


The  Experience  of   1873. 


The  following  interesting  remarks  we  take 
from  Commissioner  Miller's  Report  of  tha 
fire  and  marine  business  in  Connecticut  for 
the  year  1873  : 

The  year  1873  opened  with  decided  indi- 
cations of  a  continuance  of  the  disastrous  ex- 
perience of  1871-72,  conflagration  succeeding 
conflagration  with  startling  regularity  dur- 
ing the  first  seven  months.  The  heaviest 
conflagration  of  this  period  occurred  in  the 
devoted  city  of  Boston,  on  the  30th  day  of 
JMay,  extending  over  an  areaof  three  acres, 
and  destroying  property  of  the  estimated 
value  of  one  and  a  half  million  dollars.  The 
next  in  extent  of  loss  occurred  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  August  2d,  by  which  twenty-three 
business  blocks  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dwellings  were  destroyed,  the  loss  being 
estimated  at  one  million  four  hundred  and 
twentj'  thousand  dollars  ;  and  the  third  in 
extent  occurred  July  25th,  in  Baltimore, 
and  consumed  an  area  of  ten  acres  of  an 
inferior  class  of  buildings,  causing  a  loss 
of  about  a  million  dollars.  Besides  these, 
a  very  large  number  of  minor  conflagra- 
tions occurred  during  this  period,  ranging 
in   extent  of   damages   from   one   hundred 


thousand  to  six  hundred  thousand   dollars. 

The  destruction  of  property  in  the  United 
States  by  fire,  from  January  1st  to  August 
2d,  including  the  Portland,  Oregon,  fire  of 
that  date,  closely  approximated  $57 ,500,000, 
— a  fearful  record  of  destruction  for  a  period 
marked  by  no  exceptionally  great  calamity, 
and  forcibly  suggesting  the  old  question :  is 
this  enormous  waste  of  wealth  inevitable  ? 
Manifestly  the  experience  of  the  last  three 
years  teaches  that  the  occasional  respites  en- 
joyed during  that  period  may  be  as  safely 
attributed  to  luck  as  to  any  specific  cause  ; 
and  this  condition  of  things  must  continue  so 
long  as  the  companies  offer  almost  complete 
indemnity  for  the  grossest  carelessness  ;  so 
long  as  builders,  with  the  certainty  of  this 
indemnity,  can  aflford  and  are  permitted  to 
defy  every  rule  of  safety  and  neglect  every 
palpable  precaution  in  the  construction  of 
factories  and  erection  of  the  imposing  shells 
that  are  dignified  with  the  title  of  business 
blocks  in  everj'  city  of  the  Union. 

If  the  experience  of  nearly  all  our  cities 
during  the  past  three  years  cannot  move 
legislative  and  municipal  authorities  to  adopt 
and  enforce  suitable  building  regulations 
and  so  fix  the  percentage  of  indemnity  to  be 
paid  by  the  insurer,  as  from  self-interest  to 
secure  at  least  ordinary  care  on  the  part  of 
the  insured,  thus  striking  at  the  root  of  the 
evil,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  condition 
of  things  that  would  incite  them  to  action. 
The  amount  of  accumulated  wealth  absolute- 
ly annihilated  by  fire  throughout  the  United 
States  since  January,  1871,  must  approxi- 
mate, if  it  does  not  exceed  four  hundred 
millions  of  dollars, — an  amount  of  waste 
unequaled  by  any  other  country  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  in  a  quarter  of  a  century.  This 
record  fully  justifies  the  present  rates  of  the 
companies  that  have  passed  through  this 
fiery  ordeal,  however  hardly  those  rates  may 
bear  on  the  business  and  industrial  interests 
of  the  country.  The  indemnity  oflered  is 
worth  all  that  experience  has  proven  to  be 
its  cost,  unless  we  accept  the  theory  ap- 
parently adopted  in  some  sections,  that  in- 
surance companies  and  insurance  capital  are 
expressly  created  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  reck- 
lessness of  the  American  people. 
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Notwitli^taiuling  the  material  advance  in 
rates  following  the  great  Boston  lire,  the 
effect  of  the  severe  fire  record  of  the  first 
half  of  the  year  was  visible  in  the  semi-an- 
nual statements  made  at  its  commencement. 
Fortunately  for  the  stability  of  not  a  few 
companies,  a  lull  in  the  fiery  storm  occurred 
in  August,  and  the  record  for  the  last  five 
months  was  exceptionally  light,  and  for  the 
last  three  months  remarkably  so.  This 
timislj' respite  enabled  the  companies,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  to  so  far  re- 
cuperate as  to  show  at  the  close  of  the  year 
a  marked  improvement  on  their  condition  at 
its  commencement. 

The  financial  panic  that  suddenly 
swept  over  the  country,  carrying  ruin  to 
many  of  the  oldest  and  apparently  strongest 
business  and  financial  institutions,  and 
threatening  disaster  to  every  monetary  in- 
terest, strange  to  say  had  no  unfiworable 
eflFect  on  the  fire  companies,  fceyond  retard- 
ing the  collection  of  premiums  and  depre- 
ciating to  a  considerable  extent  the  market 
value  of  a  part  of  the  securities  held  by 
them.  The  reign  of  fire  so  confidently  pre- 
dicted as  the  inevitable  concomitant  of  great 
financial  depression  and  disturbance,  was 
not  inaugurated,  and  the  year  1873  was  ap- 
parently content  to  expire  without  the  sensa- 
tion of  a  great  conflagration  in  addition  to 
that  of  one  of  the  most  extended  and  disas- 
trous financial  panics  this  country  has  ever 
experienced. 


The  Amalgamation  Question. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Insurance  Convention,  last  fall,  this  ques- 
tion was  referred  to  a  committee  of  three  to 
devise  some  remedy  for  the  evils  growing 
out  of  the  reckless  exercise  of  the  discre- 
tionary power  to  re-insure  in  another  com- 
pany. The  committee  selected  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  this  important  question  con- 
sisted of  Mr.  Chapman  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Row  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Ken- 
tucky ;  and  they  have  reported   as  follows  ? 

"  The  undersigned  committee  on  amalga- 
mation, appointed  by  the  National  Insur- 
ance Convention,  would  respectfully  report 


that  in  their  opinion  the  evil  resulting  from 
the  ))ower  given  to  life  insurance  companies 
to   re-insure   each   other's   risks,  is   greater 
than  the  good  resulting  from  the  exercise  of 
^that  power,  and  would  therefore  recommend 
their   brother   commissioners   and   superin- 
tendents of  insurance,  to  urge  upon  the  leg- 
islatures   of   their    respective    States   such 
legislation    as   will    prohibit  life    insurance 
companies    from    re-insuring  each    other's 
risks,  until    some   plan    can    be    devised,  if 
possible,  that  shall  prevent  what  are  known 
as  amalgamations,  and,   at  the  same  time, 
permit  proper  and  healthful  re-insurance. 
0.  W,  Chapman, 
Samdkl  H.  Kowe, 
GusTAVUs  W.  Smith, 
Committee  on  Amalgamations." 

This  report  is  not  what  we  had  anticipated. 
It  merely  gives  expression  to  an  opinion 
held  by  nearly  all  insurance  men,  and  which 
was  held  by  these  gentlemen  when  they  were 
first  appointed  on  that  committee.  Eight 
months'  deliberations  upon  this  subject,  by 
three  such  men  as  the  gentleman  above 
named,  ought  to  have  brought  forth  some- 
thing more  important  than  this  report. 
Why  leave  this  question  for  the  legislatures 
to  solve?  They,  being  unfamiliar  with  the 
insurance  business,  are  incapable  of  settling 
it  properly. 

To  us  the  question  is  a  plain  one.  Amal- 
gamations have  become  so  common  and  so 
corrupt  that  they  demand  legislative  action. 
]>argain  and  sale  trades  sliould  be  stopped, 
and  policy-holders  should  be  protected. 
This  can  be  done  without  injustice  to  the  in- 
sured or  injury  to  the  business.  Amalga- 
mations are  preferable  to  liquidation  by  a 
receiver,  yet  they  should  be  made  properly. 
In  a  purely  mutual  company,  the  consent 
of  a  majority  of  the  policy-holders  should 
be  had  before  a  re-insurance  should  be  al- 
lowed by  law,  as  the  ofiftcers  and  directors 
have  no  right  to  transfer  its  risks  without 
their  consent.  They  should  also  be  allowed 
to  select  the  company  in  which  to  re-insure. 

In  a  mixed  mutual,  or  part  proprietary 
company,  re-insurance  should  be  forbidden, 
except  in  a  first-class  company  of  the  same 
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character,  guaranteeing  iu  its  policies  the 
same  rights  and  privileges,  and  basing  its 
contracts  upon  the  same  conditions  ;  and 
then  the  transfer  should  not  be  allowed  ex- 
cept upon  a  four  and  a  half  per  cent  basis. 
As  to  stock  companies  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  their  right  to  re-insure  their  risks 
at  any  time,  providing  it  is  effected  on  a 
four  and  a  half  per  cent,  reserve  and  in  an- 
other and  stronger  stock  company. 

If  such  were  the  laws  of  the  various  States, 
much  of  the  present  injurious  effects  of  the 
amalgamations  would  be  avoided,  and  public 
opinion  would  not  be  so  arrayed  against 
them  as  it  is  at  present.  Officers  would  not 
find  such  a  profitable  field  for  speculation, 
and  policy-holders  would  not  be  sold  out  for 
a  few  thousand  dollars  and  left  to  take  care 
of  themselves  as  has  so  fi-equently  been  the 
case.  The  assets  of  the  companies  would 
then  be  used  to  secure  those  who  have  pa- 
tronized them,  instead  of  being  appropriated 
to  the  officers  as  bonuses  for  the  influence 
they  may  exert  in  securing  the  re-insurance 
for  the  broker  companies.  Had  all  the  re- 
insurances that  have  been  effected  in  the 
United  States  been  made  upon  a  four  and 
half  per  cent,  basis,  they  would  have  been 
effected  in  reliable  companies  much  more 
generally  than  they  have  been.  The  value  of 
the  risks  would  have  been  paid,  and  the  re- 
insuring companies  would  not  have  been 
forced  to  carry  an  extra  burden,  and  patch 
up  their  annual  statements  in  order  to  cover 
up  deficiences  so  often  as  they  have  done. 

There  are  some  life  underwriters  who  have 
made  a  business  of  buying  and  selling  life 
companie5,^nd  they  have  reaped  a  rich  re- 
ward by  it.  But  while  they  have  profited 
by  it  the  policy-holdei^  have  suffered  a  loss. 
Every  time  they  have  been  transferred  from 
one  company  to  another  a  portion  of  their 
reserve  has  been  confiscated  for  the  benefit 
of  the  officers  who  sold  them  out.  These 
things  should  be  stopped.  One  company 
should  not  be  allowed  to  accept  the  risks  of 
another  unless  the  full  reserve  be  paid,  and 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  old  policies 
be  complied  with  to  the  fullest  extent.  "SVe 
hope    to    see    some  such   action  taken   oy 


our  lawmakers  at  an  early  day,  in  order 
that  policy-holders  may  be  properly  pro- 
tected. 

Medical  Examinations. 

[Communicated.] 

Messrs.  Editors  Coast  Review: — As 
requested,  I  have  carefully  read  your  articles 
on  life  insurance  in  the  several  numbers  of 
the  Coast  Review. 

That  there  is  great  need  of  reform  in  the 
management  of  the  medical  department  of 
most  companies,  is  very  apparent  ;  and  it  is 
equally  apparent  that  the  loose  method  of 
conducting  the  medical  examinations  has 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  failure  of 
so  many  companies  of  late. 

Notwithstanding  thirty  years'  experience 
in  life  insurance  business,  it  seems  strange 
that  Directors  have  learned  so  little  In  the 
management  of  the  medical  department, 
and  have  failed  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  a  well  conducted  medical  department  to 
the  success  of  the  company.  While  I 
sympathize  with  you  in  your  efforts  to  im- 
prove this  department  of  life  insurance,  I 
beg  leave  to  differ  with  you  in  the  choice  of 
the  means  by  which  you  propose  to  effect 
that  improvement  ;  I  cannot  see  that  the 
new  form  used  by  the  "  American  Popular 
Life,"  or  that  the  separate  blank  for  the 
medical  examiner,  or  the  forwarding  of  the 
medical  examination  to  the  department  by 
the  examiner,  would  in  any  way  secure  bet- 
ter risks  for  the  company. 

The  whole  thing  resolves  itself  into  this, 
viz.  :  for  the  necessary  reform  in  the  medi- 
cal department  of  life  insurance,  there  is 
required:  first,  on  the  part  of  managers  and 
directors,  an  earnest  and  honest  desire  to  do 
a  careful  and  safe,  rather  than  a  large  busi- 
ness; secondly,  a  better  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  medi- 
cal examination  to  the  business  prosperity  of 
the  company  ;  and  thirdly,  a  determination 
to  secure  for  examiners  none  but  men  of 
integrity  and  intelligence. 

The  question  is,  how  can  such  examiners 
be  procured?  By  getting  up  a  new  form, 
such  as  used  by  the  "American  Popular," 
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for  instilnce,  or  by  separate  blanks  for  the 
examiner,  etc.,  etc.? 

Let  us  sec;  not  long  since,  one  of  our 
most  reliable  and  respectable  general  agents 
told  me  that  he  employed  a  solicitor  to 
work  for  his  company,  who  commenced 
business  by  finding  a  Doctor^  who,  for  a 
consideration ,  signed  half  a  dozen  examiner's 
blanks  to  be  filled  up  by  the  solicitor  with 
such  applicants  as  a  man  of  liis  genius 
could  persuade  to  insure. 

You  will  remember  that  you  told  mo  not 
long  since,  also,  of  a  case  that  came  under 
your  notice,  where  the  solicitor  nifused  to 
take  the  company's  regular  medical  exami- 
ner, and  the  general  agent  allowed  him  to 
choose  one  for  himself;  the  applicant  was 
examined,  passed,  and  in  a  few  weeks — 
dead — of  consumption. 

Dr.  Gibbons  told  me  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  he  had  had  under  his  charge  a  patient 
suffering  from  a  large  aortic  aJleurism,  and 
that  not  long  previous  to  his  death  he  had 
procured  a  policy  on  his  life,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  Dr.  Gibbons.  Lately  a  gentle- 
man from  the  country  came  into  one  of  our 
city  offices  to  pay  his  premium,  as  his  policy 
had  lapsed  a  short  time;  there  was  a  ques- 
tion about  re-examination,  and  who  exam- 
ined him.  It  was  found  that  two  solicitors 
had  traveled  through  his  part  of  the  coun- 
try, one  for  company  A — the  other  for 
company  B.  When  A's  solicitor  found  an 
applicant,  B's  solicitor  was  introduced  as 
Doctor,  and  made  the  examination.  The 
name  of  a  physician  in  the  neighborhood 
was  attached  to  the  medical  examination; 
whether  they  paid  the  physician  to  sign  it 
or  forged  his  name,  we  do  not  know. 

This  gentleman  had  been  carefully  and 
critically  examined  by  Company  B's  solici- 
tor. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  cases  that  have 
come  under  my  notice  since  I  have  been  in- 
terested in  life  insurance,  and  that  go  to 
show  how  bad  risks  are  put  upon  companies, 
and  illustrate  how  utterly  futile  any  form  of 
blank  will  be  to  protect  a  company  while 
such  imprincii)led  solicitors  are  allowed  to 
seek  out  equally  unscrupulous  physicians  to 
make  their  examinations. 


Risks  like  these  can  only  be  avoided  by 
companies  securing  physicians  of  intelli- 
ligence  and  integrity,  and  compelling  agents 
and  solicitors  to  have  all  risks  examined  by 
such  examiners  alone. 

There  is  no  scarcity  of  proper  physicians, 
and  to  my  mind,  there  is  but  one  way  of 
securing  them.  Let  each  company  have 
local  medical  directors  who  shall  have  the 
medical  supervision  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, and  who,  in  turn,  shall  be  responsi- 
ble to  the  general  medical  director  of  the 
company.  Any  number  of  companies 
could  have  the  same  local  medical  director, 
thus  making  his  knowledge  of  the  medical 
men  of  his  district  available  for  any  com- 
pany. 

During  the  past  three  years  that  I  have 
had  the  medical  supervision  of  the  Equita- 
ble for  this  Coast,  I  have  rejected  a  great 
number  of  applicants, — nearly  all  of  whom 
have  since  been  insured  in  other  companies. 
With  few  exceptions  the  rejections  have 
been  from  well  marked  organic  disease. 

Some  are  already  dead — and  it  is  almost 
certain  that  none  of  the  others  can  live  their 
average  expectation.  I  can  find  any  num- 
ber of  physicians  in  this  citj'  who  would  not 
have  passed  any  of  these  men.  But  this 
brings  us  back  to  the  question,  viz.  :  do 
these  companies  want  first-class  examiners, 
who  will  reject  all  applicants  but  those 
who  have  a  fair  chance  of  living  their  ex- 
pectation ?  Perhaps,  however,  the  game  is 
to  do  as  several  companies  have  already 
done — insure  everything  they  can  for  a 
year  or  two,  and  then  close  up  their 
agency  on  this  Coast  and  buy  off  their  policy- 
holders for  a  song — thus  making  one  of  the 
noblest  institutions  of  modern  civilization  a 
means  for  fraud  and  corruption. 

W.  F.  McNuTT. 


The    Southern    Life   Insurance 
Companies. 


There  is  to  be  a  convention  of  South- 
ern life  underwriters  at  the  Bath  AUum 
Springs,  in  Virginia,  on  the  14th  of  the 
current  month.  It  is  said  that  this  meeting 
has  been  called  by  the  officers  of  the  lead- 
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ing  Southern  companies,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  recent  action  of  the  Chamber 
of  Life  Insurance  in  advancing  rates  in  the 
South,  and  for  the  purpose  of  taking  such 
steps  as  may  be  deemed  best  to  protect  the 
interests  of  their  companies.  We  do  not 
know  whether  the  officers  of  these  com- 
panies propose  to  advance  rates,  also,  or 
whether  they  intend  to  try  and  elfect  some 
consolidation  of  interest,  and  continue  to 
write  at  the  old  rates.  There  are  some  por- 
tions of  the  South  in  which  it  is  not  safe  to 
do  business  at  scarcely  any  rate  of  premium, 
but  these  sections  are  not  numerous.  The 
great  majority  of  the  country  is  as  safe  as 
any  other  portion  of  the  United  States,  and 
an  advance  in  rates  in  those  sections  would 
be  manifestly  unjust.  Considering  the  im- 
poverished condition  of  the  country  at  this 
time,  any  advance  in  rates  would  material- 
ly retard  the  growth  of  the  business  and 
work  a  hardship  upon  the  people.  Better 
cease  to  write  in  the  malarious  sections 
entirely,  and  continue  to  do  business  in 
healthy  localities  at  present  rates. 

But  it  is  not  the  question  of  rates  which 
we  are  interested  in.  We  have  another 
matter  which  we  wish  to  lay  before  that 
convention,  and  to  which  we  wish  to  invite 
their  especial  attention  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  far 
more  importance  to  both  the  companies  and 
the  public.  We  refer  to  the  consolidation  of 
the  various  companies  into  one  representative 
Southern  company.  The  present  aggregate 
standing  of  these  companies  is,  as  near  as 
we  can  ascertain,  about  as  follows: 

Cash  capital 11,0.50,000 

Gross  assets 4,350,000 

Liabilities,  except  capital 3,420,000 

No.  of  policies  in  force,  about 20,3y0 

Amount  insured 54,120,000 

These  figures  include  the  Piedmont  and 
Arlington,  Southern  Life,  Nashville  Life, 
Widow  &  Orphan  Fund,  Cotton  States, 
Mobile  Life,  Life  Ins.  Company  of  Va., 
and  the  North  Carolina  State  Life  Ins.  Co. 
If  they  were  all  consolidated  under  one 
management,  and  the  capital  and  assets  of 
each  were  retained  as  they  now  stand,  they 
would  make  one  first-class  representative 
Southern  company.  One  set  of  officers 
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would  take  the  place  of  seven,  and  all  other 
expenses  would  be  reduced  in  proportion. 
Policy-holders  would  be  materially  bene- 
fitted, and  the  cause  of  life  insurance  would 
be  greatly  augmented  in  the  South  ;  the  com- 
bined capital  would  be  sufficiently  strong  to 
enable  the  company  to  do  a  stock,  as  well 
as  mutual  business,  and  entitle  it  to  the  con- 
fidence and  patronage  of  the  public. 

As  the  matter  now  stands,  many  of  these 
companies,  unless  they  speedily  improve, 
will  be  forced  to  re-insure,  consolidate  with 
some  other  company,  or  retire  from  busi- 
ness through  receiverships.  The  capitals  of 
some  of  them  are  already  impaired,  and 
their  business  is  falling  off,  while  others  of 
them  are  just  able  to  keep  even  and  no 
more.  Their  business  is  not  large  enough 
to  justify  the  office  expenses,  salaries,  etc., 
necessary  to  be  maintained,  in  order  that 
the  interests  of  the  company  may  be  looked 
after,  nor  is  there  any  probability  that  they 
can  increase  it  sufficiently  to  jtistify  them. 

Under  this  view  of  the  case,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  best  thing  they  can  do  is  to 
consolidate,  and  form,  out  of  the  seven,  one 
strong  and  reliable  comj^any,  with  plans 
and  rates  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  in  the  South  ;  and,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  best  men  now  connected  with 
the  different  companies,  such  a  company 
would  meet  with  unparalleled  success  in  that 
field.  We  feel  kindly  toward  them  all,  and 
would  be  pleased  to  see  them  2:)rosper  under 
their  separate  managements,  but  we  do  not 
think  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  so. 
The  most  of  them  have  already  had  several 
years  trial  of  the  matter,  and  if  we  are  to 
judge  their  future  by  their  past,  we  would 
say  give  it  up  at  once  and  consolidate  your 
interest,  and  make  of  the  different  com- 
panies one  that  will  command  respect  and 
patronage,  and  give  security  to  the  insured. 
Such  a  move  will  receive  our  warmest  ap- 
probation and  support. 


Fire  Insurance  in  Kansas. 


The   following   figures,  showing  the  pre- 
miums received  and  losses  paid  by  the  vari- 
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ous  fire  insurance  companies  doing  business 
in  Kansas  in  1873,  are  take  from  Superin- 
tendent liussell  's  Report  for  1874,  The  Report 
gives  the  amount  of  risks  written,  rate  of  pre- 
mium on  same,  and  percentage  of  losses  to 
premiums  received  of  each  company,  but 
we  can  only  give  the  aggregates,  which  are 
as  follows :  risks  written,  $20,643,004 ; 
premium  rate  1.56  ;  percentage  of  losses  to 
premiums,  66.39.  The  premiums  and  losses 
of  each  company  are  reported  as  follows  : 

Premims       Total  losses 
Name  and  location  of     recoivod       paid  duri'g 
Company.  thereon.         the  year. 

iEtna,  Hartford 827,000.00  $13,5(J!t.02 

Amazon,  Cincinnati,  0....  3,200.91  950.80 

Amer.  Cent.,  St.  Louis 22,li)tj.25  13,912.()0 

Atlas,  Hartford,  Conn 12'i.71       

Black  Kiver,  Watortown  3,521.09  2,109.34 

Brewers  F.,  Milivaukoo..  4,204.11  2,480.00 

Conn.  Fire,  Hartford 1,8;;0.09  2,323.23 

Continental,  N.  Y.  City...  35,901.04  17,931.59 

Equitable  F.,  Na.«hville..  249.40      

Fire  Association,  I'hila...  3,183.35  94.00 

Firem's  Fund,  San  Fran.  5,993.09  1,478.22 

Franklin  Fire,"Pbila 10,121.57       .     13,041.78 

Germania  F.,  N.  Y.  City  13,049.96  3,005.79 

Ger.  Amer'n,  N.  Y.  City  7,47.1.41  4,024.99 

Hartford  F.,  Hartford 17,507.51  10,2;32.2o 

Home,  X.  Y.  City 22,008.16  19,195.85 

Home,  Columbus,  0 5,410.26  969.05 

Ins.  Co.  of  N.  Am.,  Phil.  18,147.70  8,897.-53 

Imperial,   London,    Eng.  7,270.29  11,894..59 

Kansas,  Leavenworth 27,114.01  11,087.04 

L.  &  L.  &  Globe,  Eng 12,702.80  8,0.54.81 

Manhattan  F.,  N.  Y.  C'y  3,108.08  2,533.73 

National  F.,  Hartford 1,193.04  2,648.07 

N.  Brit.  &  Merc.,  Engl'd  9,033.20  1,409.30 

Orient,  Hartford,  Conn...  2,05L12  2,540.00 

People's,  Newark,  N.  J...  2,807.95  55.20 

People's,  Memphis,  Tonn  100.25       

Phonix,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  14,827.15  9,171.00 

^hoenix,  Hartford,  Ct 10,500.48  4,741.74 

St.  Paul  F.  &  M.,  St.  Paul  3,583.46  5,810.32 

St.  Jo.  F.  &  M.,  St.  .Jos'h  7,889.75  4,970.89 

Springf.  F.  &  M.,  Springf.  3,3-54.21  2,048.65 

Westch.  F.,  N.  Koch'lle  1,-5»1.47  508.30 

Totals S324,439.42  $183,477.-58 

The  Report  also  gives  the  total  risks 
■written,  premiums  received  and  losses  paid 
in  Kansas  by  each  of  these  companies  since 
they  first  commenced  business  in  the  State, 
the  aggregates  of  which  are  as  follows  : 
risks  written,  §77,534,732;  premiums  re- 
ceived, $1,309,955,  and  losses  paid,  $633,595. 
The  Kansas  did  the  leading  business,  having 
written  §17,488,900  of  risks,  on  which  the 


premium  receipts  amounted  to  $265,410, 
and  the  losses  to  $91,023.  The  results  of 
the  operation  of  the  life  companies  in  Kan- 
sas we  will  give  in  our  next. 


Fire  Insurance  Business  in  lo'wa.. 


Compiled  from  the  Annual  Statements  of 
the  fire  insurance  companies  of  other  States 

and  countries  doing  business  in  the  State  of 
Iowa,  for  the  year  ending  December  31st, 
1873,  giving  premiums  received  and  Losses 
paid  for  the  year  in  this  State  : 

Premiums  Losses 

received.  incurred. 

^tna,  Hartford S107,582  28  $08,090  95 

American,  Chicago 50,002  71  3,092  22 

American  Cont'i,  St.  Louis    15,870  00  7,8-38  07 

Amazon,  Cincinnati 11,102  99  6,273  84 

Alemania,  Cleveland 7,-540  83  llfim  49 

Armenia,  Pittsburg 917  32  50  30 

Atlas,  Hartford 495  25  None. 

Atlantic  k  Pacific,  Chicago      0,079  52  5  00 

Bangor,  Bangor,  Me 980  75  None. 

Black  Kiv.,  Watort'n,N.Y.      3,-530  70  867  27 

Brewers',  Milwaukee 11,008  S4  4,o;-8  77 

Citizens',  St.  Louis 917,35  None. 

Connecticut  Fire,  Hartford      .3,173  79  1,707  23 

Continental,  Now  York 88,210  81  37,4-57  80 

Clay  F.  &  M.,  Newport,  Ky      3,827  20  None. 

Equitable,  Nashville 550  87  None. 

Fairfield  Co.  F.,S.  Norwalk          f)9  75  None. 

Fireman's  Fund.  S.  F 12,475  13  16,07141 

Franklin  Fire,  Phila ;i3,3.33  15  2-3,3-55  97 

Franklin  F.  AM.,  St.  Louis      2,548  43  None. 

Fire  Association,  Phila 9,009  04  None. 

German,  Frooport,  111 23,227  31  13,002  76 

German,  Erie,  Pa 7,904  90  6,118  95 

Germania,  New  York 15,748  02  14,521-54 

German  AmoriL'nn,  N.  Y...    19,352  58  12,444  00 

Girard,  Philadoliihia 23,0' !0  00  9,435-58 

Globo,  Chicago 4,33199  72.5  63 

Hartford,  Hartford,  Conn..    90,258  48  41.047  00 

Hanover,  Now  Vork 1-5,7-18  02  14,-521,54 

Homo,  Columbus,  Ohio 17,018  31  1-5,038  46 

Homo,  Now  York 8:3,812  22  34,724  09 

Howard,  Now  York 1,7-'):3  21  2,710-50 

Imperial,  New  York 25,303  27  58,122  04 

Ins.  Co.  of  N.America,  Phil    71,591.54  30,449  ,>5 

Lancashire,  Manch'tr,  Eng     5,78i)  85  None. 

Liverpool,  L.iG.,  Liverp'l    20,600  23  13,700  35 

London  A.  Cor.,  London....      1,W10  13  None. 

Manhattan,  Now  York 2,-5-30  01  None. 

Mercantile  Mutual,  N.  Y...      -5,15110  10,:i02  31 

National,  Philadelphia 12,070  8:3  2,99131 

National,  Hartford,  Conn-    10,089  91  5,881  21 

Niagara,  New  York 15,718  62  14,-521  51 

N.  B.  and  Mercantile,  Eng.    30,975  33  18,-507  01 

N.W.  National,  Milwaukee      3,845  67  952  60 
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Orient,  Hartford.  Conn Ti.lOO  22  426  50 

Penns^ylvania  Firo,  I'hilii...  13,(1.>1  78  705  25 

Peoples',  Newark.  \.  .T -iU  31  None. 

Peoi'lo?',  Memphis, 'Conn...  Ho  25  None. 

Plu-nix,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 2!),17:!  71  12,2t>0  !)1 

Phwnix.  Ilarttbrd,  Conn l>3,277  35  30,7.!()  01 

Queen,  England 1,(112  73  7,!I1.t  11 

Koyal,  Liverpool 15,G'J7  89  9,108  21 

St.  Jo.  F.  &  M.,  St.  .Jo.,  Mo  15,413  03  4,080  .56 

St.  Paul,  St.  Paul,  Minn 2.5,308  00  10,317  11 

Sprinsfiold  F.  &  M.,  -Mass..  13,144  38  9,279  22 

Traders',  Chicago 11,188  80  9,190  .37 

Watortown  Fire,  N.  Y 12,.515  94  2,095  04 

Westchester.  Now  Rochelle, 

N.  Y 9,09750  3,19233 

Williamsburgh  City,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y... .7 219  13  None. 

Totals §1,103,007  79  $608,202  23 
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Ne-ws  Summary. 


— ^ew  York  city  is  to  have  a  new  fire  in- 
surance company,  by  name,  the  "  New  York 
Produce  Exchange." 

— The  contract  for  building  the  Grand  Eap- 
ids,  Michigan,  water  works  has  been  let. 
Ten  miles  of  pipe  are  to  be  laid,  at  a  cost  of 
§100,000, 

— The  Eureka  Insurance  Co.,  of  Pittsburg, 
whose  secretarj'  not  long  since  turned  out  to 
be  a  heavy  defaulter,  has  retired  from  busi- 
ness. 

— The  Milwaukee  Mechanics'  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Co.  has  invested  §20,000  in  a  lot  in  that 
city,  and  proposes  to  erect  thereon  a  substan- 
tial building. 

— During  the  five  years  ending  on  April  1st, 
1S74,  the  total  loss  by  fire  in  Hartford 
amounted  to  §125,000. 

— The  council  of  St.  Thomas,  Canada,  has 
under  consideration  a  plan  for  the  protection 
of  the  city  from  tire. 

— The  Hide  and  Leather  Insurance  Co.,  of 
Boston,  pays  a  final  dividend  of  five  per 
cent,  to  its  creditors,  making  the  total  forty- 
five  per  cent. 

— The  Home  Insurance  and  Banking  Com- 
pany, of  Galveston,  Texas,  has  been  admitted 
to  Illinois.  Messrs.  Snyder  &  Miller  are 
General  Agents  for  the  State,  and  local 
'.gents  for  Chicago. 


— According  to  a  writer  in  the  London  Thnesj 
the  fifteen  English  marine  insurance  compa- 
nies lost  §3,640,000  in  1873,  not  one  realiz- 
ing a  profit. 

— The  People's  Insurance  Co.,  of  Philadel- 
phia, having  received  its  certificate  of  au- 
thority from  Commissioner  Forster,  is  now 
branching  out  into  all  eligible  territory. 

— The  Mutual  Life,  of  Chicago,  report  good 
assets  of  §565,238  ;  surplus  over  four  per 
cent,  reserve,  §51,756.  The  mortality  for 
the  first  three  months  of  1873,  38,476  ;  same 
time  in  1874,  §1,050. 

— Denmark  has  done  a  wise  thing  in  pro- 
hibiting the  manufacture,  sale,  or  importa- 
tion of  matches  that  will  light  on  any  but 
specially  prepared  surfaces. 

— The  Agency  of  Goodwin  and  Pasco,  of 
Chicago,  has  dissolved.  The  senior  of  the 
firm  will  continue  to  represent  the  ^tna 
(not  of  Chicago)  while  the  junior  will  retain 
the  other  companies. 

— The  United  States  Branch  of  the  French 
Insurance  Corporation,  La  Caisse  General^ 
des  Assurances  contre  I'Incedie,  has  joined 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

— The  North  America  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, by  its  voluntary  act,  ceased  taking 
any  new  business  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts on  the  first  of  the  year, 

— The  insurance  companies  have  awarded  to 
Landers,  Freary  &  Clark,  whose  factory  at 
New  Britain,  Connecticut,  was  recently 
burned,  the  sum  of  §362,000. 

— The  Fire  Guard  is  the  titleof  a  new  jour- 
nal published  in  St.  Louis,  by  L.  L.  and 
Moses  King,  insurance  agents.  Its  special 
field  in  journalism  is  sufficiently  indicated  by 
its  name. 

— On  the  8th  ult.  the  organization  of  the 
Boston  Fire  Department  went  into  eflfect  by 
the  installation  of  William  A.  Green  as 
Chief,  in  place  of  Mr.  Damrell.  The  new 
chief  has  13  assistants,  and  the  city  is  di- 
vided into  ten  fire  districts.  A  very  thor- 
ough change  in  subordinates  is  being  effect- 
ed. 
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— The  lo.«t  .steamship  "  Europe"  was  valued 
at  §!1,500,000,  and  was  insured  in  French 
and  English  companies  for  two-thirds  her 
value.  Her  cargo  was  valued  at  over 
$1,000,000,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is 
said  also  to  have  been  insured. 

— The  Safeguard,  of  Philadelphia,  has  got 
its  papers  from  Commissioner  Foster,  and  is 
ready  for  business.  The  company  is  said  to 
be  officered  by  experienced  men,  and  on 
March  16th  showed  assets  of  $235,999; 
liabilities,  including  re-insurance  fund, 
$29,479. 

— One  of  the  trustees  of  the  Franklin  Fire, 
of  New  Orleans,  recently  sued  out  an  in- 
junction restraining  it  from  doing  further 
business.  The  trustee  swears  that  the  real 
value  of  its  total  assets  is  only  $6,000. 

— The  Protective  Life,  of  Chicago,  has  been 
sued  by  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  for  a  print- 
ing bill,  and  judgment  rendered  against  it. 
The  concern  ought  certainly  to  be  willing 
and  able  to  pay  for  its  "  literature." 

— Baltimore  averages  one  death  per  day 
from  accidents  caused  by  the  use  of  coal  oil. 
No  wonder  the  people  demand  supervision 
of  the  pesky  stuff,  but  the  counsel  are  slow 
of  heart  to  believe,  and  slower  to  act. 

— Some  years  ago  the  Northwestern  Mutual 
Life  loaned  $70,000  on  the  Georgia  State 
House.  The  city  of  Atlanta  assumed  the 
debt  and  is  re-paj'ing  it;  25,000  was  paid 
March  15th;  the  balance  is  to  be  paid  soon. 
The  entire  amount  is  to  be  re-loaned  to 
citizens. 

— The  Cascade  Engine  Company,  of  Fall 
River,  has  disbanded,  havmg  been  in  ser- 
vice twenty-five  years,  the  introduction  of 
the  new  water-works  having  done  away  with 
the  necessity  for  the  continuance  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

— The  Louisiana  Mutual  does  the  heaviest 
marine  business  of  any  company  in  New 
Orleans.  The  net  receipts  for  1873  were 
$580,665  ;  losses,  $382,445  jassets  safely  in- 
vested, $442,288.  It  is  an  old  company, 
having  just  made  its  20th  annual  statement, 
and  is  ably  managed. 


— The  Franklin  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  has  estab- 
lished a  "Western  Department"  in  Chica- 
go, in  charge  of  Messrs.  B.  W.  Phillips  & 
Co. 

— The  Oriental  Ins.  Co.,  of  Jersey  City,  is 
the  title  of  a  now  organization  with  a  pro- 
posed capital  of  $200,000,  which  is  expected 
to  be  all  paid  up  within  a  few  days.  An 
agency  business  is  contemplated. 

— New  Britain,  Conn.,  having  lost  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  by  reliance  upon  its 
Holly  water  works,  has  concluded  to  have 
a  steam  fire  engine,  a  fire  alarm  telegraph, 
and  to  make  its  water  works  effective  if 
possible. 

— In  the  TJ.  S.  Circuit  Court  at  Philadelphia, 
on  the  6th  ult..  Judge  McKennan  decided 
the  controversy  between  the  Babcock  and 
the  Gardiner  fire  syringes  in  favor  of  the 
latter.  The  effect  of  the  decision  will  be  to 
plug  up  the  Babcock  or  compel  its  owners 
to  pay  royalty. 

— The  Amity  Fire  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York,  the  Farragut  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  and  the  Virginia  Home 
Insurance  Company  of  Richmond,  Virginia, 
have  appointed  David  R.  Hilt  agent  in  thia^ 
city.  -^<^ 

— The  Firemen's  Fund  Association,  of  St^ 
Louis,  has  determined  to  erect  a  statue  to 
H.  Clay  Sexton,  chief  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment, an  ante-funeral  honor  which  we  hope  \ 
the  worthy  chief  may  live  long  to  contem- 
plate with  pride  and  satisfaction. 

— The  Boston  fire  commissioners  have  issued 
an  order  prohibiting  the  entertainment  by 
the  department  of  visiting  companies  from 
other  places,  and  the  paying  of  visits  by 
Boston  companies. 

— It  is  now  an  open  secret  that  a  new  acci- 
dent insurance  company  is  in  process  of 
successful  organization  in  Hartford,  Conn. 
The  company  is  to  be  chartered  to  do  an  ac- 
cident business  only,  and  will  operate 
through  the  agents  of  life  companies  mainly, 
avoiding  as  it  will  all  competition  with  them. 
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— The  Philadulpliia  Board  of  Underwriters 
has  but  a  short  time  longer  to  live  ;  internal 
dissension  and  broken  pledges  are  the 
weapons  with  which  the  Association  com- 
mits hari  kari.  The  only  local  companies 
which  now  belong  to  the  Board  are  the 
Franklin  Insurance  Company  of  North 
America,  Pennsylvania,  and  Teutonia. 

— The  Amazon  of  Cincinnati  is  about  issu- 
ing a  novel  advertising  card  in  the  form  of 
a  thermometer.  The  tube  is  placed  upon  a 
lithographic  card,  upon  which  the  degrees  of 
temperature  are  pietorially  represented. 
The  whole  forms  a  neat,  original,  attractive, 
as  well  as  useful  article,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  serves  as  an  advertisement  of  the 
company. 

— The  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  has  just  com- 
pleted a  steam  fire  engine  for  the  Mississippi 
Engine  Company  No.  2,  of  New  Orleans, 
which  is  the  largest  ever  built  by  it.  It  has 
9^-inch  cylinders,  5-inch  pump,  and  an  8- 
inch  stroke,  and  plays  four  streams.  It 
weighs  nearlj'  five  tons,  and  cost  about 
?5,000. 

— The  effective  force  of  the  Chicago  Fire 
Department  consists  of  293  men,  classified 
as  follows  :  Fire  marshal  and  assistants,  6  ; 
superintendent  of  fire  alarm  telegraph  and 
assistants,  8;  veterinary  surgeon,  1;  fire 
wardens,  5 ;  clerk,  1  ;  foremen  of  compan- 
ies, 3-4;  engineers,  27;  pipemen,  119; 
drivers,  67.  The  valuation  of  property  in 
use  is  estimated  as  follows  :  Real  estate, 
$221,730  ;  buildings,  ?282,886  ;  fire  appara- 
tus, etc.,  1321,255.75  ;  total,  $775,871.75. 

— The  Vermont  Life,  of  Burlington,  has 
been  admitted  to  business  in  Massachusetts. 
The  Company  was  organized  in  1868  with 
a  paid  capital  of  8100,000.  At  the  close  of 
1873  it  had  assets  amounting  to  $150,708.73, 
with  $43,279.33  of  liabilities,  consisting 
wholly  of  the  reserve  by  the  New  York 
standard.  Its  surplus  to  policy-holders 
was,  therefore,  §107,429.40.  It  issued,  in 
1873,  141  policies,  covering  $288,121,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  had  466  in  force, 
insuring  $867,000. 


— Some  time  ago  Henry  Plessncr,-  agent  of 
the  llepublic  Life,  at  Indianapolis,  was 
arrested  and  convicted  of  embezzlement  of 
the  company's  funds,  and  sentenced  to  the 
penitentiary.  He  afterwards  obtained  a 
new  trial,  and  pending  that  trial  he  jumped 
his  bail,  but  was  re-captured  and  confined 
in  prison.  On  the  16th  of  April  the  charges 
were  dismissed,  and  Plessner  was  released 
from  jail.  AVhy^hey  were  dismissed,  de- 
ponent sayeth  not.  _.     . 

— The  Franklin  Fire,  of  Indianapolis,  makes 
a  creditable  statementof  last  year's  business.    /^ 
Income,  §119,497;    expenditures,    including     '^^i 
losses,  $52,322.     The  ratio  of  losses  to  in- 
income  was  164-10  per  cent.     It  has  a   net 
surplus  of  $26,420.       ' 

— The  receipts  of  the  Aurora  Fire  &  Marine, 
of  Cincinnati,  of  1873,  were  §100,772,  about 
double  that  of  1872,  while  expenditures  in- 
creased less  than  50  per  cent.  It  had  on 
the  1st  of  January  a  surplus  over  all  liabili- 
ties, capital  included,  of  $9,556. 

— The  receivers  of  the  Howard  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company,  of  Boston,  having  presented 
their  final  account  for  allowance,  have  been 
ordered  by  the  Superior  Court  to  pay  a 
further  dividend  of  9  4-10  per  cent.,  (mak- 
ing, with  the  previous  dividends,  44  4-10 
per  cent.)  to  the  creditors  of  the  company. 
The  court  has  allowed  the  receivers  to  retain 
for  their  services,  up  to  the  time  of  the  hear- 
ing, §6,500,  and  $3,143.50  and  the  interest 
on  $107,587.16  (the  balance  in  their  hands 
at  the  time  of  filing  their  account)  for  their 
future  services  and  expenditures. 

— There  are  several  prominent  Eastern  fire 
insurance  companies  doing  business  on  this 
Coast,  who  have  for  their  agents  dolts,  in-  \ 
competents  and  nonentities.  The  compa- 
nies are  merely  receptacles  for  the  slums 
that  are  cast  oflT  by  other  and  less  responsi- 
ble concerns.  Their  agents  sit  in  their  of- 
fices like  dummies,  and  feed  upon  whatever 
morsel  a  compassionate  broker  sees  fit  to 
give  them,  which  morsel  is  generallj'  a  cast- 
off  risk  from  some  other  company.  Should 
not  these  agents  be  supervised  ?  Send  some 
hopeful  cuss  to  look  after  them  at  once. 
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— Oakland  has  extended  its  fire  limits.  The 
area  now  embraced  is  150  feet  each  side 
of  Broadway,  and  running  with  that  street 
from  Fifth  to  Fourteenth  streets. 

— The  Life  Underwriters'  Association  of 
Ohio  will  hold  their  next  annual  meeting  on 
the  10th  inst.  At  this  meeting  a  general 
revision  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  is 
proposed,  so  as  to  allow  of  any  amendment, 
enactment,  or  repeal.  Atk  the  members  are 
expected  to  be  present. 

— A  very  diastrous  conflagration  occurred  at 
Central  City,  Colorado,  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing, May  21st,  in  which  the  entire  business 
portion  of  the  city  was  destroyed.  The  loss 
is  estimated  at  about  $500,000.  Amount  of 
insurance  not  ascertained,  but  is  supposed  to 
be  light.  The  Fireman's  Fund,  of  this  city, 
lose  $10,000.  The  fire  originated  in  a  Chi- 
nese shanty,  and  rapidly  spread  over  the 
whole  business  pai-t  of  the  ci^,  destroying 
every  building  in  its  track,  except  Roworth's 
City  Bakery,  and  the  warehouses  of  Frease 
and  Reynolds. 

— The  Chamber  of  Life  Insurance  held  its 
first  annual  meeting  on  the  14th  of  April, 
at  its  rooms  in  New  York  City.  Officers 
were  elected  and  consideiable  routine  busi- 
ness was  disposed  of,  based  mainly  on  the 
report  of  the  Executive  Committee — State 
legislation  and  State  taxation  occupying  a 
prominent  place  among  those  things  to 
which  attention  was  directed.  A  uniform 
form  of  policy  was  discussed,  and  a  set  of 
by-laws  adopted  for  the  permanent  regula- 
tion of  the  Chamber. 

The  institution  is  still  gaining  in  strength 
and  influence,  and  the  field  before  it  is  ample 
for  a  display  of  its  power  to  do  good. 

— The  somewhat  famous  case  of  Snyder  vs. 
the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  of 
New  York,  has  been  concluded,  the  juiy 
rendering  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs 
for  the  full  amount  claimed,  §:i  1,800.  This 
case  is  a  precedent  for  several  other  suits 
pending  between  the  heirs  of  deceased  and 
other  companies.  Considerable  litigation 
may  therefore  be  anticipated  unless  tlin  other 
companies  accept  the  situation  and  paj' 
up. 


Editorial  Notes. 


— How  can  a  man  who  has  once  insured  his 
life  consent  to  lose  the  insurance  ?  Is  he 
too  poor  to  keep  it  in  force  ?  If  he  was  not 
too  poor  to  take  it,  he  cannot  be  too  poor  to 
keep  it.  The  expense  is  comparatively  tri- 
fling. The  small  change  that  is  wasted,  the 
pennies  that  go  un missed  from  the  pocket 
every  day  will  keep  a  life  insurance  policy 
alive,  and  no  man  that  walks  the  streets  is 
so  poor  but  that  he  can  die  rich,  in  a  thou- 
sand dollars,  at  least,  under  our  life  insur- 
ance system.  It  is  not  the  money  to  pay 
the  expense  of  the  insurance  which  is  want- 
ing, it  is  the  unconquerable  will. 

— The  Knickerbocker  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  of  New 
York,  demonstrates  the  practical  j-esults  of 
"  old  fogy  "  management  in  a  favorable 
manner.  The  company  was  organized  in 
1846,  and  during  its  28  years  of  business  it 
has  made  a  history  which  is  better  than  all 
the  theories  of  the  newly- made  wise  men  of 
the  day.  Since  the  date  of  its  organization 
to  January  1st,  1874,  it  has  received  in  pre- 
miums the  sum  of  $1,785,485,  and  paid  out 
in  losses  $618,632,  or  about  34  per  cent,  of 
the  premium  receipts.  Its  total  income  dur- 
ing 1873  was  $110,984,  and  its  losses  were 
$21,392.  Since  the  company  first  began 
operations,  it  has  returned  to  its  stockhold- 
ers, in  dividends,  the  magnificent  sum  of 
$1,120,000,  or  about  four  times  the  amount 
of  the  cash  capital.  If  this  be  "  old  fogy  " 
management,  we  hope  some  more  of  our 
companies  will  adopt  the  system. 

— It  is  claimed  by  our  leading  underwriters 
that  the  current  year  will  not  be  so  fiwor- 
able  a  one  as  last  year  for  the  companies. 
The  receipts  are  not  expected  to  be  so  laige, 
and  the  losses  are  expected  to  be  heavier; 
both  resulting,  it  is  claimed,  from  the  stag- 
nation of  business  consequent  upon  the  recent 
panic,  and  from  over  insurance  procured  by 
designing  and  unscrupulous  men.  President 
Oakley,  of  the  National  board,  says: 

"  The  general  depression  which  character- 
izes the  commercial  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests at  this  period,  does  not  warrant  us  in 
anticipating  for  our  companies  as  large   re- 
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ceipts  for  the  year  we  have  just  entered 
upon,  as  those  of  the  past  two  years;  while 
the  reported  losses  of  the  first  three  months 
of  1874  show,  in  comparison  with  the  same 
months  of  1873,  as  follows: — 

January,  February  and  March,  1873 $13,642,380 

January,  February  and  March,  1874 30,tj9.5,3.55 

Increased  in  1874 817,052,975 

or  more  than  double.      The   figures   can   be 

relied  upon,  as  giving  a  close  approximation 

to  the  actual  loss  of  property  by  fire,  as  they 

were  for  both  years  derived  from   the   same 

sources.' ' 

I 

• — The  fire  insurance  business  in  Connecticut 

has  been  profitable  for  several  years,  and 
especially  so  during  the  last  three  years. 
Commissioner  Miller,  in  his  report  for  this 
year,  a  copy  of  which  he  has  kindly  sent  us, 
shows  that  the  comparative  business  of  the 
28  locals  and  85  outside  companies  for  the 
three  years  has  been  as  follows: 

CONNECTICUT    COMPANIES. 

Year.       Eisks  Wrt'n. 

1871 .?69,144,()87 

1872 77,0;)4,7.')8 

1873 83,394,874 

OUTSIDE 

1871 92,205,218 

1»72 76.418,795 

1873 79,242,598 

The  average  premium  rate  of  the  Conn, 
companies  for  three  years  was  as  follows  : 
1871,  .99;  1872,  1.05;  1873,  1.13;  and  the 
ratio  of  losses  was:  1871,  41.25;  1872,  35.10; 
1873,  39.72.  The  experience  of  the  outside 
companies  was  as  follows  :  Average  premi- 
um rate,  1871,  .97;  1872,  1.23;  1873,  1.40; 
and  the  loss  rate  was:  1871,  24.05;  1872, 
29.26;  1873,  3G.12. 

This  is  an  excellent  exhibit  and  one  that 
should  satisfy  even  the  most  particular 
members  of  the  fraternity.  But  few,  if 
any,  of  the  States  in  the  Union  can  show  a 
better  record. 

— The  Asbury  Life  Insurance  Company,  of 
New  York,  is  again  in  trouble.  A  stock- 
holder has  asked  for  the  appointment  of  a 
receiver,  alleging  insolvency  and  misrepres- 
entation of  their  actual  financial  condition. 
The  Insurance  Commissioner  will  investi- 
gate.   This  is  the  ecclesiastical  institution  of 
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291,9«7 

MPANIES. 

898,(U2 

216,121 

940,057 

275,241 

1,109,0:J8 

400,573 

which  Doacon  Daniel  Drew  was  the  master- 
spirit, and  if  those  who  are  interested  in  it 
would  save  themselves  from  a  heavy  loss, 
they  will  insist  upon  its  being  re-insured  at 
once  in  some  respectable  company,  which 
makes  less  pretension  to  ecclesiastical 
honors.  The  Asbury  never  was  entitled  to 
patronage,  and  had  the  law  been  enforced 
against  it,  as  it  should  have  been,  it  would 
long  since  have  been  closed  out. 

— Considerable  has  been  said  of  late  about 
the  agreement  made  between  the  Guardian 
and  Universal  Life  companies,  which  agree- 
ment was  equivalent  to  a  re-insurance  of  the 
former  in  the  latter.  This  agreement  is 
objected  to  by  some  of  the  interested  par- 
ties, and  one  of  them,  Henry  V.  Gahagan, 
has  made  application  to  Judge  Donohue,  of 
New  York,  who  has  granted  an  injunction  re- 
straining the  Guardian  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  from  disposing  of  or  in  any  way 
transferring  to  the  Universal  Life  Insurance 
Company,  or  to  any  other  person  or  persons, 
any  of  the  moneys,  property,  securities,  or 
effects  of  the  defendants,  or  from  further  exe- 
cuting a  certain  contract  made  and  entered 
into  between  the  defendants  and  the  said  Uni- 
versal Life  Insurance  Company."  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  forego'^ng  injunction  is 
intended  to  restrain  the  Guardian  Company 
from  re-insuring  its  policies  with  the  Univer- 
sal Company,  it  being  claimed  on  the  part 
of  the  plaintiff,  that  the  proposed  re-insur- 
ance is  a  virtual  selling  out  of  the  Guardian 
Company  and  the  interests  of  its  policy- 
holders. 

— There  are  22  fire  insurance  companies  do- 
ing business  in  Canada,  three  of  which  are 
United  States  companies,  seven  Canadian 
and  twelve  British.  The  losses  paid  during 
1873  by  these  companies  in  that  field  am- 
ounted to  52^  per  cent,  of  the  premium 
income,  divided  up  as  follows  among  the 
different  classes  of  companies  : 
Premiums. 
3  American  companies..  $3-52,2.57 
7  Canadian  companies...  940.137 
12  British  companies 1,773,181 

22  $3,0J5,.575 

— We  would  invite  the  attention  of  life  un- 
derwriters to  an  article  elsewhere  in  this  is- 
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sue  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  McNiitt,  on   the 
subject  of  "  Medical  Examinations."     The 
Doctor  difters  with  our  views  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  some  particulars,  but  in  the  main  we 
hold  nearly  the  same  views.      The  circum- 
stances which  he  relates  could  be  added  to 
indcfinitel3',    and    if    there    are   those    who 
douht  thoin,  they  can  be  corroborated  by  in- 
disputable evidence.     In  some  of  our  future 
issues  we  will  allude  to  this  subject   again, 
and  offer  some  evidence  to  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  Dr.  McNutt's  views. 
— We  arc  in  receipt  of  a   circular  from   the 
San  Francisco  office  of  the  Liverpool,  Lon- 
don  and  Globe  Ins.  Co.,  in  which,  for  the 
first  time,  the  manager  publishes  the  names 
of  his  "Advisory  Board  "  in  this  city,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  W.  F,  Babcock,  Jas.  T. 
Dean,  A.  Caselli,  and  I.  Friedlander.    This 
is  a  pretty  strong  board  financially,  but  what 
do  they  know  about  insurance  ?      What  are 
they  responsible  for,  and  how  are  the  policy- 
holders   to  be  benefitted  by  any  connection 
these  moneyed  magnates    and    monopolists 
may  have  with  the  Pacific  Coast  agency  of 
this  concern  ?     These   are   questions  which 
interest  us.      Are  they  appointed  as  aid  de 
camps  of  the  manager  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  him  run  the   agency  here,  or  does 
the  company  find  its  reputation  and  standing 
before  this  community  so  far  impaired  that 
it  becomes  necessary  to  borrow  the  use  of  the 
names  of  these  money  kings  to  bolster  it  up  ? 
Why  an  "Advisory  Board"  at  all  ?     Does 
a  fiilling  off  in  business  require  additional 
management   to   take   care  of  it;  and  if  so, 
what  are  the  duties  of  these  gentlemen,   and 
what  inducement  has   been   offered   to  get 
them  out  of  swamp  lands,  wheat  irrigating 
canals,  paper  shaving,  etc.,  etc.,  into  insur- 
ance ?     And,  while  they  are  acting   as  the 
"  Advisory  Board,"   would  it  not  be   well 
for  them  to   advise  the  manager  to  publish 
with  his  list  of  assets  a  list  of  the  liabilities 
also  ?       Twenty-two  million    dollars    look 
large;  but  who  does  it  belong  to?     Does  the 
company  own  it  all,  or  do  they  owe  abt)ut 
twenty  millions   to   the   policy-hoUhirs  and 
other  creditors  of  the  concern  ?     How  much 
of  it  belongs  to  the  "  Advisory  Board,"  or 
arc  they  only  respectable    "cats'   paws." 


Insurance   must   be   getting   respectable  or 
these  nabobs  would  not  lend  their  names  to  it. 

— We  are  indebted  to  Auditor  John  Russell, 
of  Iowa,  for  a  copy  of  the  fifth  annual  report 
of  the  Insurance  Department  of  that  State, 
for  the  year  1874,  fire  and  life.  From  this 
report  we  learn  that  there  are  seven  stock  and 
mutual  fire  insurance  companies  located  in 
that  State,  holding  an  aggregate  paid  up 
cash  capital  of  §250, 025.  The  aggregate 
assets  of  the  companies  foot  up  §1 ,426,228, 
and  the  aggregate  liabilities  §555, 617  in- 
cluding cash  capital,  leaving  a  clean  surplus 
of  nearly  §900,000.  The  total  income  foots 
up§464,016,  and  the  total  expenditures  §327,- 
340.  The  premiums  collected  by  the  seven 
companies  foot  up  §325,129,  and  the  losses 
paid  §101,496,  or  about  32  per  cent.  The 
total  fire  premiums  collected  by  the  59outside 
companies,  as  shown  elsewhere,  amounted 
to  §1,103,667,  and  the  losses  to  §608,202, 
The  38  life  companies  doing  business  in  the 
State,  wrote  4,600  policies  last  year,  and 
collected  premiums  amounting  to  §969,578, 
and  paid  §256,602  of  losses.  The  North- 
western Mutual  leads  the  list,  having  col- 
lected §183,052  in  premiums. 
— The  Equitable  Life,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
has  total  assets  of  §268,037,  and  only  shows 
total  liabilities  of  §134,554,  leaving  surjilus 
over  cash  and  guaranteed  capital  stock  and 
all  other  liabilities  of  over  §34,000.  The 
total  income  of  the  company  for  1873  was 
§72,744,  and  the  total  expenditures  §40,369. 
The  amount  paid  to  the  policy-holders  was 
§20,023,  and  for  expenses  of  management, 
taxes,  etc.,  §14,241.  The  total  number  of 
policies  in  force  are  1,080,  insuring  §l,519i,- 
207,  In  respect  to  economy  of  manage- 
ment, carefulness  in  the  selection  of  risks  and 
judicious  investment  of  its  funds,  the  Equi- 
table can  put  to  shame  many  of  its  older 
and  larger  antagonists.  Small  though  it  is, 
yet  it  is  a  model  to  pattern  after. 
— If  any  one,  not  in  the  underwriting  busi- 
ness, wants  to  know  how  well  the  under- 
writers of  this  city  stick  to  rates,  just  let 
them  peddle  a  desirable  risk  around  among 
them  and  make  a  memorandum  of  the  rate 
given  by  each.      Scarcely  any  two  of  thera 
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will  agree.  This  foot  most  of  our  under- 
writers claim  not  to  believe  ;  but  we  know 
whereof  we  speak,  for  we  have  made  the 
test  through  several  outside  parties,  and 
found  the  rates  to  differ,  in  some  instances, 
as  much  as  one  and  a  half  and  two  per 
cent.  In  fact,  the  thing  is  becoming  so  no- 
torious that  the  State  Investment  and  Com- 
mercial, which  are  non-board  companies, 
are  beginning  to  complain  of  the  Board 
companies  undercutting  them.  It  is  scarcely 
probable  that  the  organization  can  hold  to- 
gether unless  they  adhere  to  rates  better 
than  they  have  been  doing  of  late. 

— The  Herald  publishes  our  notice  of  the 
removal  of  E.  H.  Magill  from  the  agency 
of  the  Phcenix,  Home  and  N.  B.  and  Mer- 
cantile Insurance  companies  on  this  Coast, 
and  intimates  that  we  were  induced  to  say 
what  we  did  of  him  through  pecuniary  in- 
fluence. The  imputation  is  false,  and  we 
here  reiterate  all  we  then  said,  and  go  still 
further  and  say  that  we  have  more  reason 
now  to  be  glad  of  the  favorable  notice  we 
gave  Mr.  Magill  then,  than  we  had  when 
it  was  written.  There  are  two  sides  to  all 
stories,  and  the  public  have  now  had  one 
side,  (company's)  and  they  will  eventually 
get  the  other  side,  when  they  can  see  whether 
we  did  right  or  not  in  giving  him  "  a  favor- 
able notice."  His  "  magnificent  house,  fine 
grounds,  fast  horses,"  etc.,  etc.,  are  more 
in  the  "eye"  than  in  reality.  The  horses 
and  buggies  could  not  have  been  so  fine,  or 
they  would  have  sold  for  more  than  |2,000 
or  §2,500.  If  he  had  such  magnificent  and 
valuable  property,  it,  together  with  his  valu- 
able agency,  which  the  company  confiscated, 
ought  to  pay  that  little  "$50,000  "  which 
they  all  talk  about. 

— The  State  Investment  Insurance  Company 
have  determined  to  extend  their  business  in- 
to Oregon.  Mr.  Chalmers  has  been  dis- 
patched there  for  that  purpose,  with  the  ne- 
cessary bonds  to  make  the  deposit  of  f  50,- 
000  which  is  required  by  law.  The  com- 
pany is  doing  a  large  and  profitable  business 
in  this  State  and  will  doubtless  do  well  in 
Oregon  also.  It  has  cash  assets  now  of 
about  ^350,000,  and  is  under  good  manage- 


ment. It  is  entirely  responsible  for  ordi- 
nary lines,  properly  distributed,  and  though 
a  non-board  company,  yet  its  rates  are,  in 
most  cases,  the  same  as  those  charged  by  the 
combination.  We  bespeak  for  the  company 
a  fair  share  of  the  Oregon  business,  with  the 
assurance  that  the  indemnity  furnished  will 
equal  the  best. 

— The  Board  of  Underwriters  of  this  city 
recently  gave  a  grand  (?)  dinner  at  the 
"  Maison  Dor^e. "  It  was  a  "strictly  pri- 
vate affair  ;"  loafers,  black-mailers,  insur- 
ance bummers,  nosing  reporters,  etc.,  etc., 
were  excluded,  and  none  but  the  elect,  who 
could  sport  their  broad-cloth,  immaculate 
shirt-fronts,  and  diamond  pins,  and  who 
could  swear,  if  necessary,  that  they  were 
not  of  the  common  herd,  but  belonged  to 
that  class  designated  as  "  managers,"  were 
chosen.  The  committee  on  invitations,  who 
were  to  invite  such  gentlemen  as  the  refined 
instincts  of  the  prime  movers  in  this  affair 
could  tolerate,  carried  out  their  instructions 
by  securing  the  attendance  of  a  few  mem- 
bers of  a  minstrel  troupe  and  one  Insurance 
Commissioner  (just  what  connection  there  is 
between  these  parties  we  have  not  yet 
learned),  and  entirely  forgot  to  send  cards 
to  several  presidents  until  reminded  to  do  so 
by  their  managers.  This  same  committee 
acted  as  "master  of  ceremonies,"  and  they 
performed  the  duties  of  that  otfice  about  as 
satisfactorily  as  a  circus  clown  would  ad- 
minister the  sacrament. 

The  dinner  was  intended,  as  the  majority 
of  the  underwriters  understood  it,  as  a  com- 
pliment to  the  various  Eastern  officials,  who 
were  here  on  a  visit  at  that  time;  but  the 
committee  virtually  ignored  the  presence  of 
all  these  gentlemen  but  one,  and,  resolving 
themselves  into  a  mutual  admiration  society, 
surrounded  this  continental  individual,  who 
was  in  possession  of  more  hope  than  ability, 
and  the  honors  which  they  showered  upon 
him  were  of  that  sycophantic  kind  which  are 
more  calculated  to  disgust  than  to  please.  He 
was  called  upon  to  orate,  and  hisbrilliant(?) 
effusions  were  duly  recorded  by  his  faithful 
scribe  during  the  next  fortnight,  and  have 
been  disi)atched  to  an  Anchor-'iiQ  individual, 
to  be  published  as  a  Good-se/Z  operation  in 
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the  East.  After  the3^  have  appeared  there, 
we  shall  rend  the  proof  and  supply  that  por- 
tion of  the  copy  which  has  been  leftout  at  this 
end  of  the  line.  Whether  we  will  improve 
the  character  of  the  oration  or  not,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  tell  as  yet,  but  we  will  at 
least  get  somewhat  nearer  the  original  docu- 
ment. What  encouragement  certain  of  our 
underwriters  have  gained  from  this  cultiva- 
of  hope,  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  we  do 
know  that  such  braggadocio  as  was  indulged 
in  at  this  feast,  should,  in  the  interest  of  the 
business,  be  kept  secret.  But  of  this  thing 
more  anon. 

— The  war  in  Philadelphia  between  the 
Board  and  non-Board  companies  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  city,  continues  to  be  waged  with 
no  little  vigor.  The  representatives  of  the 
Board  companies  denounce  all  outside  com- 
panies as  unreliable,  and  their  agents  and 
brokers  as  mere  guerrillas,  but  the  latter 
seem  happy  and  exultant  <5ver  their  large 
business,  and  predict  the  early  downfall  of 
the  local  organization.  The  competition 
has  reduced  rates  very  materially,  and 
with  risks  well  scattered  and  placed  in  small 
lines  the  non-Board  agents  claim  perfect 
safety  in  the  business  they  are  doing,  both 
for  insurers  and  insured.  Their  business  is 
constantly  increasing,  while  the  business  of 
the  Board  companies  is  declining,  and  a 
rupture  is  constantly  anticipated  which  will 
destroy  the^Board,  Like  our  own  organiza- 
tion, the  members  are  too  much  inclined  to 
cut  rates,  and  this  cause  alone  is  sufficient 
to  disrupt  it. 

— The  Canadian  Insurance  Chronicle  fur- 
nishes the  following  statement  of  the  life 
business  transacted  in  Canada  during  the 
past  three  years  : 

Now         Premium 
Policies.      Receipts. 

1871 7,111  ll,«or,,(),-,(i 

1872 ll,87fi  2,2;i8,flr);5 

1873 12,7118  2,')7!i,ii71 

It  states  that  the  death  claims  are  yeaily 
increasing  as  the  business  grows  older.  Last 
year  thcjy  amounted  to  nearly  25  per  cent. 
of  the  premium  receipts.  These  claims 
were  under  290  policies,  and  amounted  to 
?623,328,  the  average  being  |;2,149  per 
policy.     The  total  amount  of  new  insurance 


for  the  year  v/as  $22,625,208  and  total  sum 
now  held  at  risk  is  £76,986,103. 

— The  course  of  Commissioner  Foard  in 
procuring  the  enactment  of  the  various  op- 
pressive laws  which  are  about  to  drive  out ' 
from  this  State  the  majority  of  our  reliable 
and  staunchest  life  insurance  companies,  is 
very  reprehensible.  Some  of  the  most  objec- 
tionable of  them  were  his  pets,  gotten  up  by 
him  and  passed  through  his  influence,  while 
the  others  were  passed  with  his  consent.  la 
securing  the  passage  of  these  laws  he  was 
prompted  by  no  good  feeling  toward  the 
companies,  and  he  deserves  at  their  hands 
no  consideration  or  favor.  If  he  was  honest 
in  his  course,  he  is  even  more  ignorant  of 
the  principles  and  practices  of  the  business 
than  we  ever  bafore  supposed  him  to  be. 
We  cannot  speak  in  too  severe  terras  of  his 
conduct. 

— The  celebrated  case  of  M.  A.  Howell  vs. 
the  Hartford  Insurance  Company,  of  which 
we  gave  a  full  account  in  our  January  num- 
ber, and  which  has  been  pending  in  the 
Illinois  courts  for  several  years,  terminated 
on  the  10th  of  May,  by  the  jury  returning  a 
verdict  in  favor  of  the  company.  The 
property  insured,  the  loss  of  which  furnished 
the  basis  for  this  suit,  was  a  wall  paper 
manufactory  in  La  Salle  County,  Illinois, 
covered  in  several  companies  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  #90,000.  In  the  trial  last  De- 
cember the  jury  fixiled  to  agree  and  were 
discharged.  Of  the  twenty-three  companies 
intei'ested  in  this  loss,  but  six  are  now  in  ex- 
istence, to  wit:  the  Fireman's  Fund,  of 
California;  Hartford,  of  Hartford;  Home,  of 
New  York;  Insurance  Company  of  North 
America,  Philadelphia;  Fireman's,  of  New 
York;  and  Queen,  of  London.  TliJl  is  a 
sad  commentary  on  the  viscissitudes  of  the 
insurance  business. 

— Some  of  the  Eastern  companies  are  curious 
to  know  who  is  responsible  for  the  adverse 
legislation  effected  in  this  State  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature.  If  they  will  ex- 
amine the  record  of  the  California  Insurance 
Commissioner  during  that  session,  they  can 
easily  ascertain  that  he  is  responsible  for  al- 
most every  bill  that  passed   relating  to  in- 
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surance  matters.  Sonate  bill  52,  which 
contained  the  most  objectionable  clauses, 
(sections  447  to  451),  was  his  especial  pet; 
also  sections  59(5  and  602  were  fathered  by 
him.  "  Disaffected  policy-holders  and  local 
companies  "  had  nothing  to  do  with  these 
oppressive  laws,  as  some  of  our  Eastern 
friends  have  intimated.  Charge  up  the  ac- 
count to  Mr.  Foard. 


Chips. 

— The  Providence  Board  of  Underwriters 
are  preparing  a  new  tariff  of  rates  to  take 
effect  the  first  of  this  month.  It  will  be 
based  upon  the  tariff  of  1872,  and  will  there- 
fore be  somewhat  reduced  from  the  present 
one. 

— The  office  of  the  Widow  and  Orphan 
Fund  Life  Ins.  Co.  has  been  removed  to  319 
California  street,  between  Sansome  and 
Battery.  Dr.  W.  A.  Barry  has  charge  of 
the  agency  for  this  Coast. 

— The  Chronicle  reports  that  the  most  thor- 
oughly "burned-out"  man  in  the  United 
States,  is  Charles  "Williams,  of  Portland, 
Me.,  he  having  had  his  house  destroyed  by 
fire  seven  times  during  the  past  year.  He 
now  proposes  to  build  a  raft  and  live  on  a 
pond,  and  ask  for  no  more  insurance. 

— The  Merchants'  Mutual  Marine  Insurance 
Company,  of  this  city,  which  voted  to  re- 
tire from  business  in  January  last,  has 
already  returned  65  per  cent,  of  its  capi- 
tal stock  to  its  stockholders.  The  capital 
was  §500,000,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  full 
amount  will  be  returned. 

— The  Philadelphia  fire  department  is  to  be 
re-organi/-ed,  and  the  government  by  a 
board  of  commissioners,  abolished.  The 
chief  authority  will  be  vested  in  a  single 
superintendent,  who  is  to  be  elected  annually 
by  the  common  council.  This,  it  is 
claimed,  will  be  an  improvement  on  the  old 
system.  The  City  /^«wi,  ofthat  city,  reports 
that  the  department  cost  the  city  last  year, 
the  sum  of  0473,950,  and  argues  that  the 
amount  can,  and  ought  to  be  greatly  de- 
creased. 


—The  "Western  Savings  and  Trust  Co.,  of 
this  city,  which  has  accepted  the  agency  of 
the  Pacific  Mutual  Life,  and  adopted  the 
"  Trust  Fund  Deposit "  tables  of  Schreiber 
&  Howell,  has  increased  its  capital  to  fl,- 
000,000  cash. 

—"We  are  indebted  to  Ed.  Kussell,  Esq., 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  for  the  State 
of  Kansas,  for  a  copy  of  his  fourth  Annual 
Keportof  the  life  and  fire  insurance  business 
of  that  State  for  1873.  "We  cannot  make 
any  extracts  from  it  in  this  issue,  but  will 
duly  notice  it  in  our  next. 

— "We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Hine,  of  the 
Monitor  for  a  copy  of  his  "Blue  Book."  It 
is  a  very  handsome  volume,  and  full  of  use- 
ful information  to  life  and  fire  underwriters. 
The  work  is  neatly  gotten  up,  and  conven- 
iently arranged,  and  it  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  underwriter. 

— It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  see  how  our 
friend  Gretter,  of  the  Advocate,  walks  into 
Stephen  English,  since  Stephen  sold  out  to 
Hyde  &  Co.  "William  don't  like  for  a  fel- 
low to  go  back  on  him,  and  he  now  feels 
angry  because  Stephen  took  notes  and  left 
him  to  finish  the  Mutual  Life  alone. 

— Tlie  Philadelphia  Sunday  Transcript  s&y5: 
In  so  far  as  the  practical  usefulness  of  super- 
vision is  concerned,  the  repeal  of  the  whole 
system  might  prove  advantageous,  for  it  may 
be  safely  asserted  that  with  all  the  laws  now 
in  vogue,  and  an  insurance  commissioner  to 
enforce  them,  there  are  more  irresponsible 
or  wild  cat  insurance  companies  in  our  city 
and  State  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
insurance. 

— The  Spectator,  which  prides  itself  on 
its  truthfulness  and  enterprise,  locates 
Lottie  A.  Moore,  whose  husband  suicided 
and  left  her  to  sue  the  Connecticut  Mutual 
Life  for  §5,000  insurance  on  his  life,  in  San 
Francisco.  This  suit  might  have  been  tried 
in  the  "  Circuit  Court"  of  this  city,  had 
Mrs.  Moore  not  been  living  in  Detroit, 
Michigan,  and  had  not  the  suit  been  brought 
there  where  Mr.  Moore  had  always  lived. 
"We  shall  next  hear  of  the  trial  of  Louisa 
Germs,  before  a  jury  in  Texas  or  Arizona. 
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— Tlic  Herald  and  Northwestern  Rcvieic^  of 
Cliicago,  have  gotten  into  quite  a  lively 
fight  over  the  carcass  of  the  ^.^tna  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company  of  that  city.  Charges  are 
freely  made,  and  epithets  bandied  around 
until  you  can't  rest.  At  last  accounts,  how- 
ever, there  was  not  much  probability  of 
either  of  the  editors  speedily  becoming  lit 
subjects  for  cremation. 

— "We  are  indebted  to  Hon.  C.  E.  Lippin- 
cott,  Auditor  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  a 
bound  copy  of  his  insurance  report  for  1874, 
giving  the  business  and  standing  of  the  dif- 
ferent fire  and  marine  insurance  companies 
doing  business  in  that  State.  The  volume 
contains  the  usual  amount  of  statistical  tables 
and  comments,  together  with  the  detailed 
statement  of  each  company.  The  business 
of  the  companies  in  Illinois  was  given  in 
our  April  number. 

— Butte  County,  California,  has  a  philan- 
thropist. His  name  is  Charles  V.  Hobart. 
A  Chico  paper  says  that  he  has  within  the 
past  six  months  paid  to  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  Butte  County  $15,444.  The 
secret  of  his  benevolence  is  explained,  how- 
ever, when  we  state  that  he  is  an  "  insurance 
agent,' '  and  that  the  money  he  has  disbursed 
was  in  payment  of  the  big  prizes  some  of 
the  "  lords  of  creation  "  have  been  drawing 
from  some  of  the  life  companies.  Hobart 
says  that  he  is  ready  to  give  all  the  ladies  of 
Butte  County  money  in  the  same  way,  but 
their  husbands  don't  seem  to  appreciate  this 
as  a  universal  proposition. 
— James  Munsell,  Managing  Agent  of  the 
Mutual  Benefit  Life  Ins,  Co.,  has  removed 
his  office  to  224  Sansome  street,  over  Bank 
of  British  Columbia.  Mr.  Munsell  has 
fitted  up  a  neat  office  in  the  room  formerly 
occupied  by  the  North  British  and  Mercan- 
tile Inrurance  Company. 
— Farnsworth  &  Clark's  Fire  and  Marine 
Insurance  Agency  was  removed  on  the  1st 
inst.  to  the  London  and  San  Francisco 
Bank  Building,  corner  of  California  and 
Leidesdorflf  streets,  up  stairs.  This  agency 
is  now  doing  a  first-class  business,  and,  in 
pointof  strength  and  character  of  companies, 
it  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  in  this  city. 


— The  agency  of  the  Traveler's  Life  and 
Accident  Insurance  Company  has  been 
withdrawn  from  this  State.  The  reasons 
assigned  for  this  action  is  the  oppressive 
character  of  our  present  insurance  laws. 
This  is  the  first  result  of  Mr.  Foard's  beautiful 
legislation.  How  much  more  of  the  same 
class  will  follow  we  are  unable  to  say,  but 
the  prospects  are  that  Mr.  Foard's  threats  to 
drive  a  number  of  companies  out  of  the 
State  will  be  fulfilled. 

— A  committee  of  the  New  Jersey  Legisla- 
ture has  decided  on  an  investigation  of  the 
affair  of  the  Anchor  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, that  "  the  board  of  directors  and  the 
policy-holders  were  alike  deceived  and  mis- 
led by  the  management,"  and  found  that  30 
to  35  per  cent,  was  the  utmost  that  creditors 
could  expect  from  their  claims. 

Why  not  inquire  of  the  Spectator  how 
much  dividend  it  can  declare  for  these  "de- 
ceived and  misled  "  policy-holders  ?  It 
ought  to  be  able  to  add  something  to  the 
per  cent,  which  they  are  to  get. 

— We  have  received  the  sixth  volume,  fifth 
annual  revise,  of  Crofutt's  Tourist's  Guide, 
much  enlarged  and  more  interesting  if  pos- 
sible than  his  former  editions.  This  book  is 
^ix  by  ten  inches  and  contains  160  pages  of 
reading  matter,  printed  on  nice  tinted  paper, 
handsomely  bound.  It  is  the  most  complete 
guide  ever  published,  giving  a  full  and  au- 
thentic description  of  over  500  cities,  towns, 
villages,  government  forts,  lakes,  rivers, 
springs,  summer  resorts,  etc.  It  tells  the 
traveler  what  is  worth  seeing,  where  to  see 
it,  where  to  go,  how  to  go,  and  whom  to 
stop  with,  while  passing  over  the  U.  P.  and 
C.  P.  11.  K.,  their  branches  and  connections 
by  stages  and  by  water.  Further  comment 
from  us  is  unnecessary — the  Guide  tolls  its 
own  story.  The  retail  price  of  the  book  is 
$1.50.  The  trade  of  the  Coast  will  be  sup- 
plied by  J.  G.  Edwards,  General  Agent,  113 
Leidesdorft'  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

— The  Builder  gives  a  very  valuable  receipe 
for  burning  your  house  down.  It  says  : 
"  1st.  Rub  your  furniture  with  linseed  oil, 
and  preserve  carefully'  the  old  greasy  rags 
used  for  this  purpose,  in   a  paper  box  in  an 
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out-of-the-way  place.  2d.  If  the  fire  in  the 
stove  does  not  burn  well,  pour  benzine  or 
kerosene  on  it  from  a  well-filled  gallon  can. 
3d.  "When  you  light  your  cigar  or  the  gas, 
throw  the  burning  match — no  matter  where, 
and  don't  look  after  it,  even  if  it  gets  into 
the  waste-paper  basket.  4th.  Put  a  burn- 
ing candle  on  the  shelf  of  a  closet,  and  for- 
get all  about  it.  5th.  Always  read  in  bed 
until  you  fall  asleep,  with  a  burning  candle 
near  you.  6th,  Especially  for  builders  : 
Put  the  ends  of  the  wooden  beams  into  the 
flue  walls  ;  and,  if  you  build  hot-air  fur- 
naces, be  careful  to  use  as  much  wood  as 
possible  in  their  construction.  7th.  Always 
buy  the  cheapest  kerosene  you  can  get." 

— The  Chicago  Herald,  upon  the  burning  of 
the  Globe  Theatre  of  Chicago,  makes  these 
pertinent  remarks  : 

It  is  only  by  such  events  as  this  that  the 
public  can  ascertain  what  sort  of  business 
insurance  companies  are  doing.  Their  an- 
nual statements  may  make  a  very  fair  show- 
ing, their  gilded  signs  and  gorgeous  office 
furniture  and  the  smooth  speech  of  their 
officers  and  agents,  and  all  the  other  exteriors 
may  appear  as  responsible  as  the  bank  of 
England  ;  but  a  tire-trap  burns,  the  news- 
papers publish  the  names  of  the  insurers, 
and  the  facts  thus  disclosed,  as  a  test  of  the 
standing  of  the  companies,  is  worth  more 
than  all  the  annual  statements  that  can  be 
devised.  Let  their  published  assets  be  ever 
so  large  and  the  published  liabilities  be  ever 
so  small,  the  simple  fact  that,  when  fire- 
traps  burn,  certain  companies  figure  in  the 
lists  of  the  insurers,  demonstrates  that  they 
are  under  such  management  as  will  waste 
any  amount  of  assets  and  multiply  liabilities 
until  insolvency  comes  as  a  sure  sequence. 

The  §11,500  of  insurance,  shown  to  have 
been  written  upon  the  Globe  Theatre  and 
the  saloon  beneath  it,  was  written  in  reck- 
less disregard  of  the  principles  of  sound  un- 
derwriting, was  an  invitation  to  incendiar- 
ism, assisted  in  imperilling  the  safety  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  goes  far  toward  proving 
the  worthlessness  of  the  security  oflfered  by 
the  companies  concerned  to  the  insurance- 
buying  public. 


— The  New  York  Chronicle  reports  that 
there  were  eighty-two  fires  in  that  city  dur- 
ing the  month  ending  April  30th,  last,  in- 
volving a  loss  of  $71,175,  on  which  there 
was  $398,800  insurance.  The  amount  of 
uninsured  loss  was  $4,470,  of  which  $2,245 
was  on  stock;  loss  on  buildings,  $14,630  ; 
insurance,  $129,200;  loss  on  stock,  $56,545; 
insurance,  $269,600.  The  number  of  fires  in 
which  the  loss  was  less  than  $100,  was  63  ; 
between  $100  and$l, 000, 11;  between  $1,000 
and  $5,000,  4;  between  $5,000  and  $10,000, 
1;  between  $10,000  and  $20,000,  2;  and  over 
$20,000  1.  The  following  is  a  comparative 
statement  of  the  fires,  loss  and  insurance  for 
April,  1873,  and  April,  1874  : 

1873.  187-1. 

Fires 95  82 

Loss $112,905        871,175 

Insurance 857,800        398,800 

The  average  loss  per  fire  for  April, 

1873,  was 81,501.26 

The  average  loss  per  lire  tor  April, 

1871,  was 867.98 

— Just  how  often  our  exchanges  have  made 
mention  of  the  fact  that  Gen.  Breckinridge 
and  Dr.  Kirkscey  "  have  been  appointed 
agents  of  the  Piedmont  and  Arlington  Life 
Ins.  Co.,  for  Kentucky,"  we  are  unable  to 
say.  We  have  seen  it  at  intervals  in  some 
of'them  for  six  months,  while  there  are 
others  who  have  just  recently  mentioned  the 
fact  for  the  first  time.  We  mentioned  the 
feet  ten  months  ago,  or  when  the  appoint- 
ment was  first  made,  and  we  are  no  little 
astonished  at  the  tardiness  on  the  part  of 
our  "  live  papers  "  in  the  East  to  mention 
a  matter  "  right  at  home. "  It  is  just  barely 
possible,  however,  that  some  of  them  have 
not  yet  learned  that  T.  O.  Enders  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  ^tna  Life,  or  P. 
S.  Winston,  President  of  the  Mutual  Life. 
If  not  we  we  will  now  notify  them  of  that 
fact. 

— The  Springfield  Republican  makes  the  fol- 
lowing notice  of  the  recent  change  in  officers 
of  the  Springfield  Fire  and  Marine  Insur- 
ance Company  of  that  city  : 

A  change  of  some  note  in  the  official  board 
of  the  Springfield  Eire  and  Marine  insur- 
ance company  occurred  at  a  special  meeting 
of  the  directors  yesterday,  in  the  retiring  of 
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Edniond  Frocinan,  who  has  held  the  office 
of  President  since  the  organization  of  the 
company,  in  1851,  and  the  election  to  his 
place  of  Dwight  R.  Smith,  Vice-President 
since  1868.  Mr.  Freeman's  record  as  head 
of  the  comjmny  has  been  a  noble  one,  cov- 
ering a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  a  period  of 
development  in  insurance  rarely  paralleled 
in  any  business.  Under  his  administration 
the  company  has  increased  its  capital  from 
§150,000  at  incorporation  to  half  a  million, 
and  has  grown  to  be,  financially,  one  of  the 
solidest  institutions  in  the  State.  He  de- 
clines re-election  on  account  of  ill  health; 
and,  in  grateful  recognition  of  his  long  ser- 
vice, as  well  as  to  reap  the  benefit  of  his 
wisdom  and  experience  in  management,  the 
company  retain  him  on  the  board  of  direct- 
ors. Mr.  Smith,  the  new  president,  has  had 
large  experience  in  insurance,  and  is  a  man 
of  much  business  capacity,  earnestness  and 
industry.  Mr.  S.  J.  Hall,  the  present  Sec- 
retary, is  also  a  veteran  in  the  service,  hav- 
ing been  engaged  in  the  insurance  business 
for  nearly  twenty-five  years,  and  for  six 
years  with  this  company.  A.  J.  Wright, 
the  Treasurer,  was  elected  to  that  position  in 
1872.  The  official  board  is  a  capable  and 
efficient  one,  and  its  composition  assures 
continued  wise  direction  and  consequent 
prosperity. 

The  Fire  and  Marine,  in  a^e  and  extent 
of  business,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  stock 
companies  of  the  State.  Its  policies  cover 
property  all  over  the  country,  and  more 
than  four  hundred  agents,  many  of  whom 
have  served  the  company  since  its  origin, 
are  constantly  enlarging  its  scope.  No 
company  has  a  finer  corps  of  agents.  Mr. 
Freeman's  judgment  largely  governed  their 
selection,  and  their  efficiency  testifies  to  his 
wisdom.  Since  its  organization  the  company 
has  paid  losses  amounting  to  ^5,300,000. 
The  fict  that  it  passed  unshaken  through  the 
Chicago  fire,  though  suffering  a  loss  of 
§525,000  —  §25,000  greater  than  its  cash 
capital— and  the  Boston  fire,  paying  §250,- 
000,  sufficiently  attests  its  financial  integrity 
and  vitality,  for  strong  companies  went  down 
with  these  disasters.  By  the  annual  state- 
ment for  the  year  ending  March  1,  1874, 


now  just  published,  it  appears  that  the  total 
receipts  for  the  year  were  §701,799,  and  the 
disbursements  §607,046.  Its  total  assets, 
April  1st,  were,  §1,107,604;  total  liabilities, 
including  capital  stock,  §970,343,  showing  a 
balance  of  surplus  of  §104,260.  The  total 
risks  reach  the  round  sum  of  §62,667,700. 

This  is  a  verj'  handsome  compliment,  but 
not  any  more  so  than  the  officers  and  com- 
pany deserve. 

— Our  Eastern  exchanges  are  full  of  notices 
like  the  following,  which  we  clip  from  the 
Monitor  for  May  : 

"  The  San  Francisco  Board,  at  a  regular 
meeting  on  the  twentieth  of  April,  resolved 
faithfully  to  adhere  to  the  rules  and  rates 
now  in  force,  finding  no  good  reason  for  a 
general  reduction  of  rates,  and  believing 
that  only  modifications  should  be  made 
where  local  improvements  in  the  character, 
occupancy  or  efficiency  of  the  fire  de- 
partments are  effected.  Sensible  San  Fran- 
ciscans." 

We  are  afraid  that  some  one  is  porpetrat- 
ing  a  huge  joke  on  our  Eastern  brethern. 
We  have  never  learned  of  any  such  resolu- 
tions being  passed  by  the  underwriters  of 
this  city,  nor  do  we  think  that  they  would 
pass  any  such  resolutions  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  high-toned  and  reliable  men,  and 
they  would  not  make  any  pledges  that  they 
would  not  keep.  As  they  are  not  "  faith- 
fully adhering  to  the  rules  and  rates  now  in 
force,"  we  must  conclude  that  no  such  action 
wffs  ever  taken ,  and  that  some  festive  cuss 
has  sent  "those  resolutions"  East  as  a 
canard. 

— The  Insurance  Guardian,  of  London,  has 
read  and  published  the  now  famous  "press 
resolutions"  of  the  Chamber  of  Life  Insur- 
ance, and  says  of  them: 

An  organization  of  the  same  kind  here 
would  do  good,  but  its  resolutions  ought  not, 
it  seems  to  us,  to  be  of  an  entirely  negative 
character.  It  ought  not  merely  to  resolve 
not  to  advertise  in  badly  conducted  papers, 
it  should  also  resolve  that  papers  which 
deserve  to  be  favored  with  advertisements 
should  have  them.  At  present  the  fawning 
bitterer,  or  remorseless  critic,  can  secure 
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patronage,  while  the  thoroughly  independ- 
ent journalist  passes  comparatively  unno- 
ticed. 

— Superintendent  Chapman,  of  New  York, 
is  going  after  the  insurance  agents  who  have 
been  doing  an  illicit  business.  He  has  al- 
ready instituted  suits  against  several  of 
them,  and  he  proposes  to  go  after  all  the 
others  against  whom  there  is  any  proof. 

— The  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Life  In- 
surance makes  the  following  statement  with 
regard  to  policy  claims  paid  by  life  insur- 
ance companies  for  the  month  of  April, 
1874: 

Death  claims  paid  to  widows  and 

orphans $1,288,999.21 

Matured  endowments 42,209.05 


Total  paid  in  cash S1,o31,2jS.S,) 

This  amount  has  been  paid  by  19  compa- 
nies, five  yet  remaining  to  be  heard  from. 

- — The  present  National-Republic  Life  Ins. 
Co.  contains  in  its  stomach  the  undigested 
remains  of  eleven  defunct  companies,  to- 
wit  :  the  Provident,  Eagle  and  Great  West- 
ern, of  Chicago  ;  the  Hahnemann,  of  Cleve- 
land; De  Soto  and  Western  Mutual,  of  St. 
Louis;  Economical,  of  Providence ;  Dele- 
ware  Mutual,  of  Wilmington;  Common- 
wealth and  Excelsior,  of  New  York;  and 
the  California  Mutual,  of  this  city.  It  is 
the  most  extensive  insurance  grave-yard  in 
America.     Who  wants  to  buy  the  next  lot? 

— The  Commercial  Bulletin  says  that  woolen 
mill  insurance  in  Rhode  Island  fjr  the  past 
five  years  has  been  unusually  profitable,  and 
notwithstanding  the  depressed  market  for 
their  productions,  manufacturing  continues, 
with  rarely  any  application  for  the  privilege 
to  shut  down,  or  extra  short  rates  to  be  made 
for  idle  machinery.  The  increase  of  rates 
on  second  or  lower  class  mills,  fully  40  per 
cent,  in  this  State,  has  been  eminently  satis- 
factory to  the  underwriters,  while  it  has 
pushed  these  manufacturers  on  to  a  short  in- 
surance basis  that  is  likely  to  make  most  any 
loss  on  the  policies  total. 

The  only  losses  in  1873  on  a  total  woolen 
mill  insurance  of  over  §4,000,000  was  in 
March,  at  Pascoag,  loss  $20,000  on  $97,000 


insurance,  and  at  Johnson,  $45,000  loss  on 
$70,000  insurance.  One  or  two  prominent  un- 
derwriters, who  have  done  a  largo  amount 
of  business  in  writing  woolen  mill  risks  in 
stock  offices,  are  preparing  the  State's  expe- 
rience statistically  for  twelve  years  pa=t, 
with  a  view  to  having  Rhode  Island  rated 
specially  in  this  business,  claiming  that  its 
woolen  mills  risks  are  the  best  and  most 
profitable  in  the  Union, 
—The  Fire  at  Colfax,  Cal.,  on  the  22d  of 
April,  which  destroyed  thirty-five  buildings 
valued  at  $50,000,  caused  the  insurance 
companies  to  lose  as  follows  : 

State  Investment $3,782 

Home  Mutual 1,800 

Imperial 700 

Kansas 400 

North  Missouri 1,000 


Total $8,282 

— Tiie  annual  report  of  the  Boston  Board  of 
Trade,  for  1874,  just  published,  makes  the 
following  allusion  to  the  etforts  of  the  board 
during  the  year,  in  connection  with  insur- 
ance interests  : 

The  general  complaint  among  members 
of  the  board  and  other  merchants  of  Bos- 
ton, sufferers  by  the  great  fire  of  1872,  con- 
cerning the  manner  in  which  insurance 
companies,  and  those  representing  them, 
settled  or  sought  to  settle  claims  upon  them 
for  loss  of  property,  led  to  the  formation  of 
a  committee  on  insurance,  of  which  Mr.  R. 
S.  Frost  was  chairman,  which  attentively 
considered  the  complaints  made,  and,  after 
protracted  eftbrts  before  legislative  com- 
mittees, obtained  the  passage  of  an  Act 
(chap.  331,  Acts  of  1873)  known  as  "An 
Act  to  establish  a  standard  form  of  insurance 
policies."  This  form  has  been  adopted  to 
some  extent,  and  it  is  hoped  that  when  there 
shall  be  a  more  wholesome  competition  in  un- 
derwriting than  there  now  is,  many  or  most 
offices  will  find  it  for  their  interest  to  adopt 
it.  After  a  very  thorough  investigation, 
the  committee  concluded  that  it  was  not  only 
useless,  but  would  be  harmful  to  ask  the 
legislature  to  enact  a  compulsory  form  of 
contract  for  insurance.  Much  attention  was 
given  to  hastening  the  settlement  of  losses 
'  by  the  great  fire  ;  and  in  cases  wixere  there 
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appparod  to  lie  intentional  delay  on  the  part 
of  adjusters,  they  caused  measures  to  be 
taken  which  materially  hastened  just  settle- 
ment. 

Personal. 

— Martin  Collins,  Esq.,  recently  visited  this 
Coast  in  the  interest  of  his  Company,  the 
Eire  Association  of  Philadeljihia,  and  was 
much  pleased  with  our  city. 

— Wm.  J.  IJrodrick,  Esq.,  of  Los  Ange- 
los,  has  resigned  the  agency  of  the  Home 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.  for  that  city,  and  ac- 
cepted the  agency  of  the  State  Investment. 

— We  received  a  call  during  the  month 
from  Mr.  M.  D.  Baker,  District  Agent  of 
the  Mutual  Life.  Mr.  Baker  has  his  head- 
quarters at  Stockton,  where  he  has  built  up 
a  good  business  for  the  company. 

— Among  the  leading  insurance  agencies  of 
New  York,  that  of  Mr.  E.  Duncan  Sniffin 
occupies,a  high  position.  He  Represents  the 
Clay  Fire  and  Marine,  and  the  Oswego  and 
and  Onondaga.  Mr.  Sniffin  is  said  to  be  an 
honest,  conservative  and  successful  under- 
writer. 

— W.  L.  Chalmers,  Esq.,  special  agent  and 
adjuster  for  the  State  Investment,  of  this 
city,  has  gone  to  Oregon  to  open  an  agency 
for  his  company  in  that  State.  The  head- 
quarters will  be  in  Portland,  where  the  busi- 
ness will  be  managed  hy  the  branch  house 
of  Messrs.  Hotaling  &  Co.,  of  this  city, 
■which  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Lord,  a  very 
agreeable,  trustworthy,  and  energetic  gentle- 
man. 

— Mr.  J.  II.  C.  Whiting,  of  the  American 
Ex.  and  Review,  of  Philadelphia,  will  accept 
our  thanks  for  an  invitation  to  be  present  at 
the  celebration  of  his  fortieth  anniversary, 
which  was  held  on  the  14th  of  May,  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Underwriter  in  that  city.  We 
learn  that  the  reception  given  him  was  a 
very  pleasant  affair,  such  as  Mr.  Cwhen, 
who  acted  as  grand  director,  can  get  up,  and 
such  as  Mr.  Whiting  deserves. 

— Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  President  of  the 
Alliance  Life  and  Fire  Insurance  Company 
of  London,  is  perhaps  the  oldest  underwriter 


living,  he  having  been  for  seventy  years  con- 
nected with  that  company.  At  the  annual 
meeting  held  March  2.5th,  it  was  resolved  to 
request  the  venerable  baronet  and  distin- 
guished philanthropist,  who  is  now  in  his 
ninetieth  j'ear,  to  sit  for  his  portrait,  to  be 
painted  by  an  eminent  artist,  which  portrait 
is  to  be  hung  up  in  the  board  room  of  the 
company. 

— Hcbcr  Smith,  Esq.,  formerly  Vice-Presi- 
dentofthe  Northwestern  Mutual  Life,  of  Mil- 
waukee, is  out  with  a  card  in  which  he  denies 
the  charge  of  having  sought  to  oust  Mr.  Van 
Dyke  from  the  Presidency.  Mr.  Smith 
served  as  Vice-President  of  the  Company 
from  January,  1869,  to  January,  1874,  when 
he  was  defeated  together  with  the  other  old 
officers  of  the  Company.  He  was  a  hard- 
working and  faithful  officer,  and  to  him, 
more  than  to  any  other  man,  the  Company 
owes  its  success.  We  have  implicit  confi- 
dence in  his  statements. 

— The  Messrs.  Farnsworth  &  Clark's  In- 
surance Agency,  in  this  city,  was  visited 
during  the  past  month  by  the  Presidents  of 
their  companies,  as  follows  :  Dwight  K. 
Smith,  of  the  Springfield  Fire  and  Marine; 
C.  F.  Webster,  of  the  Orient,  and  L.  W. 
Clark,  of  the  Meriden.  Mr.  Smith  was  re- 
cently elected  President  of  his  company  in 
the  place  of  Mr.  Edward  Freeman,  who 
resigned  on  account  of  ill  health;  while 
Messrs.  Clark  and  Webster  have  held  their 
positions  for  some  considerable  time.  We 
received  a  call  from  each  of  them,  and  found 
them  wide  awake,  experienced  and  energetic 
underwriters,  who,  unlike  some  other  offi- 
cers who  have  visited  this  Coast  recently, 
care  more  for  the  interest  of  their  companies 
than  they  do  for  their  own  pleasure  and 
amusement.  They  made  a  thorough  in- 
spection of  all  of  their  risks  while  here,  and 
expressed  themselves  as  well  jileascd  with 
the  management  of  their  agency  at  this  end 
of  the  line.  We  have  not  met  a  trio  of 
insurance  Presidents  for  many  years  with 
whom  we  were  so  well  pleased  as  with  these 
gentlemen,  and  we  regard  them  as  proper 
men  to  control  such  first-class  companies  as 
the  ones  which  they  are  at  the  head  of. 
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MINING   AND   METALLURGY. 


FissTires  and  Veins— Their  Forma- 
tion and  the  Origin  of  their  Min- 
eral Contents. 

By  a.  J.  Brown,  Treasure  City,  Nev. 

The  following  interesting  article  was  read 
b}^  its  author  at  the  New  Yorli  meeting  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers, 
February  27,  1874  : 

The  causes  that  have  formed  fissures  in 
the  earth's  crust,  and  the  agencies  that  have 
converted  them  into  metallic  beds,  are 
among  the  most  important  and  interesting 
subjects  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  the 
mining  engineer  or  the  scientist.  They  lie 
at  the  very  base  of  the  whole  system  of  vein 
geology,  and  until  something  like  a  correct 
theory  can  be  arrived  at  with  regard  to  them , 
the  science  as  such  is  necessarily  very  in- 
complete. The  data  for  such  a  theory,  ow- 
ing to  a  lack  of  careful  and  systematic  ob- 
servations in  countries  pre-eminently  metal- 
liferous, like  Mexico  and  the  States  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  are  almost  entirely 
wanting.  Doubtless  there  has  been  abund- 
ant speculation  on  the  subject,  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  the  present,  in  every 
country  where  mining  has  been  one  of  the 
leading  industries  of  the  inhabitants.  Per- 
haps the  theory  of  Elie  de  Beaumont  more 
nearly  approaches  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion than  that  of  any  contemporary  author- 
ity. The  most  recent  investigations,  both 
in  Europe  and  on  this  continent,  tend  to 
produce  the  conviction  that  the  phenomena 
of  metallic  fissure-lodes  are  in  some  way 
connected  with,  and  dependent  upon,  plu- 
tonic  agencies — not,  however,  as  the  direct 
product  of  volcanic  activity,  but  rather  as 
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the  result  of  chemical   agencies  called  into 
play  through  its  aid. 

Active  volcanoes  generally  produce  only 
the  well-known  types  of  volcanic  rocks, 
though  perhaps  well  m^arked  cases  can  be 
shown  where  these  contain  ores  of  copper, 
etc.,  evidently  derived  from  the  same  deep- 
seated  source  as  their  hypogene  gangue. 
To  prove  that  there  is  a  connection  between 
metallic  lodes  and  plutonic  rocks,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  ores  should  in  all  cases 
occupy  fissures  within  the  limits  of  masses 
of  propylite,  rhyolite,  or  other  like  rocks,  or 
be  in  all  cases  alongside  of  dikes  of  trap- 
rocks,  though  the  latter  is  no  unusual  occur- 
rence. •  The  Comstock  lode  of  Nevada  evi- 
dently occupies,  through  a  part  of  its  course 
at  least,  the  same  fissure  which  formerly 
gave  vent  to  the  vast  mass  of  propylite  that 
covers  the  country  below  it,  and  afterwards 
to  a  limited  outflow  of  andesite.  Lodes  are 
often  found  occupying  fissures  in  or  beside 
dikes  of  trap-rocks.  The  Murphy  mine,  in 
Ophir  Canyon,  Nye  County,  Nevada,  has, 
near  its  western  or  foot-wall,  a  dike  of  syen- 
ite, which  contains  abundant  crystals  of  bi- 
sulphide of  iron.  In  Bunker  Hill,  in  the 
same  range  of  mountains,  a  large  fissure  lode 
alternates  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  a 
dike  of  syenite,  sometimes  occupying  a  fis- 
sure within  the  dike  for  some  distance. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  forces  requisite  for  the  production 
of  metallic  lodes  are  less  active  in  the  pres- 
ent than  in  the  past  geological  ages.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  quite  certain  that  valua- 
ble lodes  of  both  silver  and  gold  have  been 
formed  as  late  as  the  commencement  of  the 
Post  Tertiary.  Nearly  every  violent  earth- 
quake shock  is  attended  with  a  Assuring  of 
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the  eartli's  crust ;  and  it  may  be  possible, 
and  is  even  probable,  that  the  process  of 
converting  such  fissures  as  remain  open  into 
metallic  lodes,  is  going  on  at  comparatively 
slight  depths  from  the  surface.  It  is  scarcely 
two  years  (March,  1872,)  since  the  Owens' 
Valley  earthquake  gave  us  a  sample  of  how 
fissures  are  actually  formed,  as  well  as  how 
strata  are  faulted  and  slickensides  produced. 
At  Big  Pine  the  fissures  were  numerous  and 
several  miles  in  length,  and  attended  with  a 
marked  faulting  of  the  strata,  in  places 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  vertically.  It  matters 
not  that  most,  if  not  all,  these  fissures  closed 
with  the  subsidence  of  the  shock  that  pro- 
duced them.  The  fact  still  remains,  and  is 
highlj'  significant  of  the  results  of  so  unpar- 
alleled a  force.  The  great  eruption  ofMauna 
Loa,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  1852,  was 
accompanied  with  violent  and  continued 
earthquake  shocks  and  Assuring  of  the 
earth's  crust  in  many  parts  of  the  island. 
These  fissures  varied  in  length  from  a  few 
yards  to  five  miles,  and  in  thickness  from  a 
mere  seam  to  three  feet  in  their  widest  parts. 
Some  of  them  closed  with  the  subsidence  of 
the  shocks  ;  some  were  filled  with  injections 
of  melted  lava  ;  and  a  few  remained  open 
and  emitted  various  gasses,  among  which 
could  be  distinguished  that  of  sulphur,  which, 
condensing  on  the  walls,  finally  closed  them, 
so  that  when  the  writer  revisited  the  islands 
in  June,  1861,  nine  years  after  the  eruption, 
veins  of  sulphur  filled  such  fissures  as  had 
remained  open.  The  last  eruption  is  only 
known  to  have  formed  one  immense  fissure, 
two  and  a  half  miles  in  length  and  a  half 
mile  wide,  through  which  flowed  an  enor- 
mous stream  of  lava  several  miles  in  length. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Scientific  Press,  in 
the  last  number  of  1873,  mentions  a  fissure 
that  was  formed  in  New  Zealand  during  an 
earthquake  shock  in  1848.  It  was  of  great 
depth,  50  miles  in  length,  and  18  inches 
wide.  In  Central  and  South  America,  the 
Assuring  and  faulting  of  the  strata  is  a  usual 
occurrence  during  the  violent  earthquake 
shocks  so  common  in  those  countries.  Such 
are  a  few  of  the  constantly-recurring  evi- 
dences that  fissures  are  actually  formed  by 
volcanic  force. 


The  question  naturally  arises,  how  are 
they  filled?  and  whence  do  they  derive 
their  material  ?  Evidently  the  same  agen- 
cies that  formed  the  fissures  have  also  played 
an  important,part  in  filling  them.  In  a  few 
rare  cases  ores  of  copper  have  been  found  so 
intimately  mixed  with  rocks  of  undoubted 
igneous  origin  that  we  are  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  were  components  of  the 
original  deposit. 

Such  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  Lake 
Superior  region,  and  in  Robinson  district, 
Nevada.  Specimen  of  amygdaloid  trap 
from  the  former  mines  contain  threads  of 
metalic  copper  running  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  rock  in  all  directions,  and  also 
grains  of  the  same  metal  in  great  abundance. 
Under  •  certain  circumstances  this  metal 
might  be  the  product  of  the  decomposition 
of  some  of  the  ores  of  copper  ;  but  had  such 
decomposition  taken  place  here,  would  not 
the  containing  rock  show  some  evidence  of 
it  ?  Or,  in  the  case  of  those  large  masses 
of  metallic  copper,  would  it  be  possible 
that  they  could  be  precipitated  in  a  metallic 
state  from  thin  solutions,  and  that,  too,  in 
the  presence  of  reagents  such  as  the  fixed 
alkalies,  that  would  most  probably  precipi- 
tate a  portion  of  the  solution,  at  least,  as  a 
carbonate  ?  The  presence  of  crystals  of 
calcite  or  of  metallic  copper  in  ciystals  of 
quartz  does  not  at  all  militate  against  the 
theory  of  contemporaneous  injection  or  of 
sublimation,  either  of  which  will  serve  to 
account  for  the  phenomenon..  Quartz  and 
calcite  arc  almost  always  components  of 
amygdaloid  traps  ;  and  it  is  easily  possible 
for  them  to  crystallize  in  cavities  containing 
particles  of  metallic  copper.  That  such  is 
the  case  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  cop- 
per is  in  nearly  ail  cases  at  the  base  of  the 
crystal.  It  would  be  quite  as  reasonable  to 
contend  that  the  trap  was  not  an  igneous 
product,  bepause  it  contained  those  crystals, 
as  to  contend  that  the  copper  was  not  a  con- 
temporaneous deposit,  because  of  their  pres- 
ence. 

In  the  central  portion  of  the  Robinson 
mineral  belt,  of  Nevada,  rh^'olite  occurs 
abundantly,  large  areas  of  which  are  com- 
pletely impregnated    with  copper  minerals, 
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not  in  the  seams  only,  but  completely 
through  the  substance  of  the  rock.  Near 
the  surface  and  where  exposed  to  decompos- 
ing agencies,  malachite  is  the  prevailing 
mineral ;  but  this  is  replaced  with  chalcody- 
rite  at  a  depth  of  20  feet  from  the  surface. 
Assays  for  silver  shows  traces  of  that  metal 
up  to  §9.60  per  ton.  The  largest  area  con- 
taining copper  impregnations  is  about  160 
acres,  besides  which  there  are  several  small 
ones,  varying  in  size  from  ten  to  thirty 
acres.  No  lodes  occur  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  though  there  are  some  well-defined 
fissures  about  half  a  mile  distant.  The 
pricipal  ore  in  the  lodes  is  black  and  red  ox- 
ide, with  considerable  metallic  copper  and 
malachite. 

It  is  also  pretty  certain  that  gold  is  some- 
times found  in  igneous  rocks,  under  circum- 
stances that  would  preclude  the  possibility 
of  its  getting  there  through  aqueous  agencies. 
A  case  of  the  kind  occurs  in  the  Bunker 
Hill  mining  district  in  Lander  county, 
Nevada.  A  dike  of  igneous  granite,  about 
twelve  feet  thick,  inclosed  in  argillaceous 
slate,  contains  traces  of  gold  up  to  §10  per 
ton. 

The  almost  universal  occurrence  of  ig- 
neous rocks  in  proximity  to  metallic  lodes 
can  scarcely  be  deemed  an  accidental  cir- 
cumstance. According  to  Von  Cotta,  and 
other  reliable  authorities,  they  are  found 
closely  associated  in  nearly  all  the  principal 
mineral  districts  of  Europe.  And  so  far  as 
investigated,  the  same  rule  applies  with 
equal  force  on  this  continent ;  the  reverse  is 
the  exception.  From  the  Lake  Superior 
copper  region  to  the  gold  and  quicksilver 
belts  of  California,  there  is  'scarcely  a  dis- 
trict but  contains  igneous  rocks  in  proxim- 
ity to  metallic  lodes.  Indeed,  so  common 
is  the  occurrence  that  there  is  no  need  of 
naming  any  special  case.  In  South  Amer- 
ica the  same  rule  holds  good.  Only  those 
localities  are  prolific  in  minerals  in  which 
igneous  rocks  abound,  as  in  the  northern 
district  of  Atacama,  in  Chili  ;  and  Huana- 
taya  and  Cerro  Pasco,  in  Peru. 

The  region  of  country  comprising  the 
Kocky  Mountains,  the  Great  Basin,  and 
tho   Sierra   Nevada   range    to    the   Pacific 


Ocean  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Behrings 
Straits  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and 
thence  through  South  America  to  Magellan 
Straits  on  the  other  ;  and  a  corresponding 
region,  bordering  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Asia,  and  including  the  adjacent  islands  of 
Japan,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand,  have  been  in  the 
past,  as  they  are  in  the  present,  more  cnar- 
acteristically  volcanic  than  any  like  area  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  ;  they  are  also  more 
prolific  of  huge  lodes  of  silver,  gold,  quick- 
silver, copper,  and  such  metals  than  any 
other  known  region.  And  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  circumstances  connected  with 
the  North  American  belt,  has  been  the 
gradual  shifting  of  the  lines  of  the  greatest 
volcanic  activity  from  east  to  west  ;  so  that 
in  diflerent  portions  of  the  country  they 
differ  widely  in  geological  age.  Those  on 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Nevada  Basin  range 
from  the  azoic  to  the  carboniferous,  and  the 
metallic  lodes  very  nearly  correspond  with 
the  age  of  the  plutonic  rocks,  not  only  over 
wide  areas  but  in  special  districts.  In  the 
western  part  of  the  Basin,  and  in  California, 
plutonic  rocks  mainly  belong  to  the  Jurassic 
and  Tertiary  or  still  later  periods,  and  the 
metallic  lodes,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be- 
long to  the  same  eras. 

CONCLUSION. 

1st.  That  fissures  in  the  earth's  crust  are 
formed  in  nearly  all  cases  by  earthquake 
shocks. 

2d.  That  they  may  be  filled  in  one  of 
three  ways  :  by  melted  injections,  by  ac- 
queous  agencies,  or  by  sublimation.  The 
chemical  possibilities  of  the  latter  are  fully 
equal  to  the  performance  of  all  we  see  ac- 
complished in  metallic  bodies.  It  nvAv  be, 
and  perhaps  is,  in  most  cases,  assisted  by 
aqueous  agencies.  Accidental  proof  of 
what  can  bo  accomplished  by  sublimation 
alone  has  been  furnished  in  the  formation  of 
miniature  lodes  in  smelting  furnaces  in  two 
known  cases — one  in  Colorado  and  the 
other  in  Freiberg. 

3d.  That  the  minerals  are  not  derived 
from  the  immediate  wall  rock  of  the  fissure, 
but  from  below  the  zone  of  sedimentary 
rocks.     It  is  scarcely  possible  that  such  vast 
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masses  as  we  sometimes  see  accumulated  in 
a  single  fissure  can  be  derived  from  the 
countrj'  adjacent. 

The  opportunities  enjoyed  by  the  writtM- 
for  the  observation  of  volcanic  phenomena 
have  been  unusually  frequent  and  widely 
distributed.  He  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
eruptions  of  Mauna  Loa  in  1852  and  1855. 
No  words  can  picture  the  territic  grandeur 
of  the  sight ;  but  it  must  have  been  alto- 
gether eclipsed  by  the  eruption  in  the  Kau 
district,  in  1869.  The  residence  of  the  writer 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands  extended  from 
August,  1851,  to  June,  1853,  during  which 
period  he  visited  eighteen  different  volcanic 
craters,  leaving  at  least  as  many  more  un- 
vistcd.  At  the  end  of  this  period  he  went 
to  the  east  coast  of  Asia,  traversing  China, 
Japan  and  Siberia,  as  far  north  as  Petro- 
paulovski,  and  returning  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands  in  June,  1855,  and  leaving  in  No- 
vember of  the  same  year  for  the  west  coast 
of  South  America,  where  he  remained  till 
January,  1861.  Of  this  period  two  and  a 
half  years  was  spenton  the  Andean  j^lateau, 
and  the  remainder  in  Southern  Chili.  The 
Sandwich  Islands  were  revisited  in  1861, 
and  the  last  few  years  have  been  spent  in 
the  Pacific  States  and  Territories.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  wandering  life  the  writer 
has  been  able,  in  most  of  the  instances  ad- 
duced in  the  present  paper,  to  speak  from 
personal  observation. 


Coal  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


The  consumption  of  coal  on  this  Coast 
has  already  attained  very  considerable  pro- 
portions. A  thriving  population  and  a  rap- 
idly increasing  trade,  which  employs  a  large 
number  of  steam  vessels,  make  the  demand 
continually  progressive.  In  1873  we  im- 
ported a  total  of  454,000  tons,  which,  added 
to  the  yield  of  our  mines,  runs  up  the  amount 
consumed  to  a  sufficiently  large  proportion 
to  make  it  an  object  worthy  of  the  consid- 
eration of  our  mining  men.  Last  year, 
when  coal  stood  at  the  very  highest  quota- 
tions it  has  ever  reached  in  England,  we 
imported  from  them  52,600  tons.  But  this 
fact  is  not  remarkable  when  wo  recollect 
that  good  coal  commands  from  §16  to  f  18 


per  ton  in  this  city,  a  price  which  justifies 
the  heavy  costs  of  so  long  a  transportation. 

But  why  .should  we  import  such  an  amount 
of  coal  from  foreign  countries  ?  We  have 
an  abundance  of  it  on  this  Coast,  much  of 
which  is  of  a  splendid  quality  ;  and  were 
more  capital  invested  in  the  various  mines 
in  this  and  the  adjoining  States  and  Territo- 
ries, an  abundant  supply  would  be  had  for 
this  market  without  importing  from  other 
countries.  Monte  Diablo  furnishes  annually 
from  175,000  to  200,000  tons,  and  could  be 
made  to  produce  a  much  greater  amount. 
This  coal  is  not  of  a  very  good  character, 
but  it  answers  for  many  purposes  as  well  as 
a  more  costly  article,  and  a  much  larger 
supply  could  readily  find  sale  at  the  reduced 
rates  at  which  it  is  selling,  were  the  matter 
properly  brought  before  the  public.  But 
besides  these  mines  there  are  many  other 
good  veins  known  to  exist  in  various  parts 
of  this  State,  such  as  the  Catarena  mines 
near  Gilroy,  and  the  Sonoma  County  mines 
near  Santa  Eosa.  We  have  indications  of 
good  veins  in  many  other  sections,  all  of 
which  would  doubtless  pay  well  were  they 
once  opened  up  and  the  coal  brought  into 
market.  Many  of  these  veins  are  located 
so  that  they  can  be  easily  developed  and 
their  product  shipped  to  this  city  at  a  small 
expense.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt 
that  capital  invested  in  these  enterprises 
would  be  immensely  profitable,  and  we  de- 
sire to  see  some  of  our  moneyed  men  take 
hold  of  them  and  open  them  up. 

In  Oregon  we  have  the  Coos  Bay  mines, 
which  are  next  in  importance  to  the  Diablo 
mines,  but  of  a  vastly  superior  quality.  The 
annual  yield  of  these  mines  is  now  about 
50,000  tons,  nearly  all  of  which  comes  to 
this  city,  where  it  sells  for  about  §14  or  §15 
per  ton.  This  yield  could  be  increased  with 
ease  to  three  or  four  times  that  amount. 
This  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  richest 
coal  fields  on  this  Coast,  and  if  capital  suf- 
ficient were  invested  in  it  to  thoroughly  de- 
velop it  there  would  be  but  little  use  to 
imjwrt  coal  from  any  distant  country. 

In  AVashington  Territory  we  have  two 
coal  fields,  known  as  the  Bcllingham  Bay 
and  Seattle  mines.     The  Bcllingham  Bay 
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coal  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  but  it  finds 
roadj-  sale  at  reduced  rates,  say  from  §8.50 
to  §9.50  per  ton.  The  out  put  from  these 
mines  last  year  was  reckoned  at  about 
22,000  tons.  These  are  among  the  oldest 
mines  on  this  Coast,  and  since  they  were  first 
opened  they  have  produced  a  large  amount 
of  coal.  The  Seattle  mines  were  opened  up 
in  1871,  and  are  now  yielding  at  the  rate  of 
about  15,000  tons  per  annum.  The  coal  is 
of  a  good  quality,  and  commands  about  $15 
per  ton  in  this  city. 

In  Utah  and  "Wyoming  Territories  there 
are  immense  bodies  of  coal  of  a  very  supe- 
rior quality.  The  Rocky  Mountain  coal 
cannot  be  surpassed  for  household  purposes, 
and  readily  commands  from  -^ITto  $18  per 
ton  by  the  car  load.  These  Territories  could 
be  made  to  yield  almost  any  amount  per 
annum,  but  until  there  is  some  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  transportation  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  our  being  able  to  draw  our  principal 
supply  from  them. 

Beyond  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
in  British  Columbia,  there  are  some  very 
fine  coal  deposits.  Two  mines  are  now  in 
working.  One  is  at  Nanaimo.  It  was 
formerly  worked  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany, and  furnishes  a  gas  coal  which  sup- 
plies the  greater  amount  of  this  quality  used 
at  San  Francisco.  The  other,  which  is  at 
Departure  Bay,  has  only  been  opened  up 
within  a  few  months.  The  coal,  which  is 
known  as  the  Wellington,  burns  freely, 
makes  a  hot  fire,  and  consumes  slowly,  and 
is  much  sought  after  all  along  the  Coast. 
It  is  sold  in  this  city  for  $17  per  ton.  With- 
in the  last  thirteen  years  the  coal  production 
of  British  Columbia  has  been  rapidly  devel- 
oped. From  1860  to  the  end  of  1863,  .it  ex- 
ported to  this  city  only  6,900  tons  per  annum ; 
during  the  seven  following  years  the  annual 
amount  had  risen  to  18,000  tons  ;  whilst  in 
the  last  three  years  it  has  attained  on  an 
average  to  28,000  tons  a  year.  This  is  ex- 
clusive of  what  has  been  sent  to  other  ports 
in  the  United  States,  or  abroad,  and  con- 
sumed in  the  country.  Some  anthracite 
coal  was,  about  1871,  sent  to  this  city  from 
Queen  Charlotte  Island,  but  it  was  of  infe- 
rior quality,  and  the  cost  of  working  was  so 


great  as  to  cause  operations  to  be  suspended. 
As  it  is  the  only  instance  of  any  of  this 
quality  of  coal  having  been  mined  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  thediscovery  is  of  importance, 
and  it  may,  perhaps,  later  be  found  possible 
to  turn  it  to  advantage.  In  Alaska  many 
outcroppings  of  anthracite  have  been  re- 
ported, but  they  have  not  as  yet  turned  out 
to  be  of  much  value  on  closer  investigation. 
Should  they  become  so  it  will  be  very  im- 
portant, not  only  to  San  Francisco  and 
other  towns  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  to  the 
localities  from  which  it  is  derived,  as  at  the 
present  time  the  supplies  are  derived  entire- 
ly from  the  Eastern  States  at  a  very  high 
price.  The  amount  of  anthracite  imported 
from  them  during  the  past  two  years  has 
been  18,000  tons  a  year.  The  other  quality 
of  coal  imported  from  the  same  quarter  was 
9,000  tons  of  Cumberland,  which  is  very 
highly  valued,  and  whilst  there  is  a  steadily 
increasing  demand  for  it,  there  has  been  a 
falling  off"  for  all  other  descriptions.  From 
1860  to  1864  inclusive,  the  receipts  of  East- 
ern anthracite  coal  at  San  Francisco  aver- 
aged 36,500  tons  per  annum.  During  the 
two  following  years,  only  34,000  tons  were 
received.  From  1867  to  1870  inclusive,  the 
receipts  averaged  31,000  tons  per  annum, 
while  during  the  past  three  years  the  aver- 
age has  been  only  15,000  tons  per  annum. 
These  figures,  which  are  derived  from  ofiBcial 
sources,  show  a  marked  decline,  and  prove 
that  though  this  kind  of  coal  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  many  purposes,  the  high  price 
caused  by  the  costs  of  transportation  have 
caused  the  substitution  of  oiher,  though  less 
valuable  varieties. 

The  supplies  of  foreign  coal,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  above,  have  been  chiefly  from 
Australia  and  Great  Britain,  with  occasional 
cargoes  from  Chili.  The  imports  from  the 
latter  country,  however,  do  not  average 
over  3,500  tons  per  annum.  The  supplies 
from  Great  Britain  have  been  irregular, 
varyingfrom  7,000  to  54,000  tons  per  annum. 
Up  to  the  beginning  of  1868  the  quantity 
received  from  Europe  scarcely  averaged 
13,000  tons  per  annum.  During  the  past 
six  years  the  average  has  been  35,500  tons 
per  annum,  reaching  52,600  tons  last  year. 
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notwithiitaiiding  the  high  prices  in  the  pii- 
niftiy  markets.  The  importations  from 
Australia  last  year  were  96,000  tons,  and 
115,000  tons  in  1872,  and  in  1869  and  1870, 
75,000  tons  and  84,000  tons  respectively. 
"We  do  not  see  any  reason  why  our  market 
cannot  be  supplied  from  our  own  mines. 
The  coal  fields  are  certainly  ample,  and  the 
prices  sufficiently  high  to  make  the  produc- 
tion profitable  to  our  capitalists.  There  is 
no  just  reason  why  we  should  import  several 
hundred  thousand  tons  per  annum  when  our 
own  mines  can  be  made  to  produce  all  we 
need.  Surely  this  matter  is  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  our  moneyed  men. 


Ore    Concentration. 


Messrs.  James  Teal  and  E.  L.  N.  Foster 
furnished  the  Colorado  Mining  Review  with 
the  following  interesting  article  on  the  above 
subject,  which  we  re-publish  for  the  benefit 
of  our  mining  readers  :  ' 

The  object  of  this  article  is  more  to  bring 
before  the  mining  operators  of  this  and  other 
mining  districts  of  the  Territory  the  nume- 
rous advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  con- 
centration of  the  poor  ores  of  our  mines,  which 
of  all  other  subjects  will  most  engross  their 
attention  and  exercise  their  ability  for  the 
next  ten  years,  than  to  lay  any  new  ideas  or 
fanciful  theories  before  them. 

By  the  poor  ores  of  our  mines  we  do  not 
mean  the  clean  galenas  and  zinc  blendes 
which  carry  only  a  few  ounces  of  silver  per 
ton,  like  those  of  the  Griffith,  Mendota, 
Cashier  and  many  others  we  could  mention 
in  this  district.  For,  as  all  concentration 
depends  solely  on  the  specific  gravity  or 
relative  weights  of  same  sized  pieces  of  ore 
or  material  to  be  concentrated,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  concentrate  such  ore.  In  con- 
centrating silver  ores,  it  is  not  the  silver  that 
is  gathered,  as  some  suppose,  and  a  mineral 
that  originally  contained  only  a  few  ounces 
of  silver  to  the  ton  made  to  contain  perhaps 
fifty  times  as  much  as  it  did  before,  but 
particles  of  the  same  kind  are  collected 
together,  and  the  different  minerals  are  thus 
separted,  one  from  the  other,  according  to 
their  specific  gravity,  and  the  concentration 


of  the  silver  is  effected  by  saving  those  kinds 
of  separate  mineral  or  material  which  are 
rich  in  silver  and  throwing  away  those  which 
contain  no  silver.  Ores  for  concentration 
are  generally  (meaning  silver  ores)  galenas 
and  zinc  blendes,  which,  when  clean,  con- 
tain from  100  to  1,000  or  more  ounces  of 
silver  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  but  which 
before  concentration  are  more  or  less  mixed 
with  rock  or  gangue,  either  disseminated 
finely  or  running  in  small  strings  through 
the  mass.  There  are,  at  the  present  time,  a 
great  many  of  our  mines  producing  large 
quantities  of  this  class  of  ore,  and  which, 
(with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  cases)  is 
either  thrown  over  the  dump  or  dressed  by 
manual  labor — in  the  latter  case  very  often 
costing  a  dollar  for  labor  to  obtain  ninety- 
five  cents  woi-th  of  ore. 

As  many  of  our  mines  are  so  situated  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  transport  such  ores 
to  our  smelting  and  reduction  works  to  be 
treated,  and  obtain  a  profit,  such  ore,  there- 
fore, in  its  present  state,  is  practically  worth- 
less, and  it  is  in  such  cases  that  concentra- 
tion is  an  absolute  necessity. 

It  is  undoubtedly  well  kno^vn  to  all  prac- 
tical miners,  and  more  particularly  to  those 
who  have  taken  any  notice  whatever  of  the 
subject,  or  have  had  much  to  do  with  the 
management  and  working  of  mines  in  this 
Territory,  that  the  prosperity,  success,  and 
ultimate  profit  of  our  mines  depends  a  great 
deal  on  the  proper  and  economic  utilization  by 
concentration  or  otherwise,  of  the  poor  ores, 
for,  although  it  is  a  very  nice  thing  to  have 
first  and  second-class  ores,  such  as  those 
chiefly  saved  at  the;  present  time  by  our 
miners,  yet  this  can  only  be  done  at  a  profit 
where  the  ore  veins  are  large,  and  even  then 
there  is  considerable  waste,  as  in  the  rock  or 
gangue,  perhaps  on  both  sides  of  the  solid 
vein  of  ore,  there  may  bo  strings  or  small 
veins  of  ore  running  through,  and  which,  as 
we  said  before,  in  vei-y  many  cases  is  thrown 
over  the  dump.  Tliis  waste  in  the  course  of 
years  will  be  remedied,  and  instead  of  being 
thrown  awaj%  the  ore  will  be  carefully 
hoarded  and  made  to  yield  very  respectable 
profits  to  the  mine  owners. 

Concentration  is   not,  by   any   means,  a 
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new  thing  ;  it  has  been  in  existence,  in  diff- 
erent stages  of  perfection,  we  presume  since 
mining  was  first  undertaken,  but  we  do  not 
intend  to  go  back  quite  so  far  as  that — it  is 
the  present  with  wliich  we  have  to  do.     This 
digression  was  simply  to  show  that  the  con- 
centrator at  the   present  day   has   the  ad- 
vantage of  all  past  experience  and   results 
of  experiments,  which  have  to  a  great  extent 
been   recorded,   so  that  he   has   merely   to 
select  the   information   he   requires  for  his 
kind  of  ore,  and   combine   it   with  a  little 
common    sense,   and  his  work  is  done.     It 
certainly  is  a  very  hard  matter,  in  this  age 
of  inventions  and  improvements  or  for  any 
dinary  man  to  select  for  himself  out  of  the 
immense  number  of  devices  for  concentration 
(each,  according  to  the  inventor,  possessing 
advantages  over  the  other)  one  suitable  for 
his  class  of  work.     In  our  opinion,  he  must 
first  thoroughly  understand  the  class  of  ore 
he  has  to  concentrate,  and  after  that  select 
the  machine  or   apparatus  of  the  simplest 
construction,  combining  the  greatest  efficacy 
in  the  working  ;  but  there  is  one  point  he 
should  always  bear  in  mind,  and  that  is,  not 
to  begin  on  too  large  or  extended  a  scale,  for 
however   clever  a  man  may  be  he  may  be 
mistaken  ;  although  he  may  have  made  the 
most  careful  examination  of  his  ore  and  the 
machinery  he  intends  to  erect,  yet  he  might, 
in  erecting  a  large  concentrating  works  or 
floors  on  a  plan  which  seemed  to  be  perfect, 
and  he  supposed  would  answer  well,  spend 
large  sums  of  money  uselessly,  whereas,  if 
he  had  been  careful  and  only  erected  suffi- 
cient machinery  to  test  his  proposed  method 
properly,  he  could  have   saved   much  and 
had    sufficient    funds    when   his    first  trial 
proved   a  failure,  with  which  to  try  other 
machinery  until  he  found  out  which  would 
be  the  best  for  his  particular  class  of  work. 
There  are  two   chief  ways  of  concentra- 
tion ;  one  called  the  dry  way,  as  embodied 
to  a  great  extent  by  Krom's  process,  and 
the  other  the  wet  way,  for  which  we  have 
dozens  of  processes,  but  all  depending  upon 
the  laws  of  gravity  for  success.      We   shall 
confine    our   remarks  specially   to  the   wet 
method  of  concentration,  and  which  in  our 


opinion  is  superior  to  the  dry  method  for 
most  ores,  where  water  is  handy. 

Like  Euclid,  we  will  begin  with  a  few 
axioms: 

First — The  larger  the  size  of  the  grains  of 
ore  you  can  save,  the  less  the  loss. 

Second — The  finer  you  have  to  crush  in 
order  to  save  clean  mineral,  the  greater  the 
loss. 

Third — "Without  a  difference  in  gravity 
you  can  have  no  concentration. 

Fourth — Without  accurate  sizing,  perfect 
results  cannot  be  obtained. 

Concentration  plant  of  course  varies  a 
great  deal.  The  quantity  to  be  treated  gov- 
ern to  a  great  extent  in  all  cases,  and  differ- 
ent ore-dressers  or  concentrators  have  differ- 
ent ideas  on  certain  points ;  but  as  a  general 
rule,  for  the  same  character  of  work  pretty 
much  the  same  class  of  machinery  is  used, 
something  like  as  follows  :  Crushing  ma- 
chinery (generally  a  Blake  or  Dodge  Crush- 
er) and  rolls  of  sufficient  canacity  to  take 
the  material  from  the  crusher,  sizing  screens 
or  trommels,  two  or  three  elevators  for  tak- 
ing what  may  not  go  through  the  sizing 
trommels  up  to  be  crushed  again.  A  series 
of  ijroper  spouts  for  conveying  the  sized  ore 
to  jigs  or  other  machinery.  A  number  of 
(generally)  automatic  jigs  receive  the  crushed 
ore  from  the  crusher,  and  for  the  fine  dust  or 
slimes,  racks,  buddies,  or  some  other  devices 
are  used  as  the  particular  ore-dresser  may 
think  best.  This .  about  completes  the  list. 
The  crushing  apparatus  is  generally  so  well 
known  that  anything  further  than  a  passing 
notice  would  be  superfluous.  This  machin- 
ery is  best  placed  so  that  when  the  ore  is 
crushed  and  sized  it  will  be  sufficiently 
high  above  the  jigs  or  other  device  to  enable 
it  to  be  fed  to  them  without  elevating.  Ave- 
rage concentrating  ore  is  generally  crushed 
coarse  by  the  crusher  for  the  rolls  and  by 
these  reduced  to  the  size  required.  It  is 
generally  the  custom  to  deliver  direct  from 
the  crusher  into  the  rolls  ;  we  think  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  pass  the  crushed 
ore  through  a  revolving  screen,  and  then 
into  the  rolls,  for  the  reason  that'  in 
passing  through  the  crusher  a  small  per- 
centage of   the   ore   will    be    made    finer 
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Iininediatcly  adjoining  or  extending 
northerly  from  the  "63"  mine,  is  the 
Wnshington.  A  contract  has  been  let  on 
this  mine  to  sink  50  feet  from  the  present 
shaft.  The  contractors  are  doing  well  and 
extracting  a  considerable  quantity  of  first- 
class  ore.  This  mine  will  ship  four  or  five 
tons  of  §500  ore  in  a  short  time.  Three 
shifts  working  night  and  day. 

From  the  "Washington  we  skirted  along 
the  mountain  to  the  McK(;nzie  mine,  a  re- 
cent discovery.  Three  men  working  on  the 
mine  and  extracting  very  fine  ore,  which  I 
am  informed  averages  between  $500  and 
$800  per  ton.  The  mine  is  small  on  the  top, 
but  at  a  depth  of  20  feet  is  widening,  yet 
maintaining  its  high  grade  condition. 

From  the  McKenzie  we  went  to  the  Little 
Chief.  This  mine  is  now  owned  by  Gus 
Gatewood,  an  old  Pioche  prospector.  He, 
having  faith  in  the  mine,  has  stood  manfully 
by  it.  Mr.  Gatewood  has  i^ade  several 
shipments,  but  the  last,  I  am  authorized  to 
say,  went  up  in  the  thousands.  He  is  now 
making  another  shipment,  and  of  still  higher 
grade  ore.  The  shaft  on  the  Little  Chief, 
from  whence  this  ore  has  been  extracted,  is 
75  feet  deep.  Mr.  Gatewood,  who  is  an  old 
and  experienced  miner,  is  certain  that  he 
has  a  fortune  in  the  Little  Chief.  I  hope  so; 
for  if  perseverance  and  real  good  qualities 
constitute  the  criterion  of  success,  Gus  is 
surely  entitled  to  a  "full  hand." 

The  Jackson,  Reindeer,  Fresno  and  others 
in  this  same  hill  we  did  not  visit,  but  they 
one  and  all  resemble  in  their  general  char- 
acteristics the  Little  Chief  and  McKenzie 
mines,  and  all  have  been  and  are  now  ship- 
ping rich  ore  to  San  Francisco. 

The  Tigress  mine  is  now  being  worked  by 
Robert  Upton  and  Robert  Gray,  both  good 
miners,  good  citizens,  and  good  fellows. 
The  mine  looks  well.  The  boys  intend  to 
ship  by  this  boat  eight  or  ten  tons  of  first- 
class  rock. 

The  Cupel  and  Tiger  mine  is  closed  for 
the  present,  but  work  will  be  resumed  with 
better  prospects  in  a  short  time. 

There  are  several  other  mines  being 
worked   in  this   vicinity,   but   not    having 


visited  them,  I  will  withhold  any  observa- 
tions until  I  examine  them,  when  you  shall 
have  the  result  without  any  colori  ng  or  ex- 
aggeration . 

But  the  two  great  events  in  mining  mat- 
ters which  now  attract  most  attention  among 
us  in  Wallapai,  and  which  promise  perma- 
nent results,  are:  First — The  contract  on 
the  Dean  mine.  The  shaft  on  this  mine  is 
sunk  100  feet,  developing  a  first-class  fissure 
vein.  The  mine  is  fully  five  feet  in  width, 
and  has  now  on  the  dump  S20,000  worth  of 
ore.  The  owners  are  shipping  out  a  ten 
stamp  mill,  and  having  plenty  of  means 
and  splendid  facilities  in  both  wood  and 
water,  the  enterprise  cannot  prove  otherwise 
than  a  success. 

The  other  important  event  is  the  late  de- 
velopments made  in  the  Keystone  mine  at 
Mineral  Park.  This  mine  is  sunk  on  now 
to  a  depth  of  112  feet;  the  shaft  is  5  by  7, 
and  the  bottom  is  one  mass  of  ore — ten 
buckets  of  ore  extracted  to  one  of  waste; 
and  the  ore  is  of  a  very  high  grade,  showing 
ruby  and  native  silver  throughout  every 
portion.  Bob  Stein,  the  competent  superin- 
tendent, is  a  luck  fellow,  but  with  such 
lieutenants  as  Kelly,  Jackson,  Riley,  and 
Collins,  there  could  be  no  such  word  as 
fail.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Stein  is  about 
going  to  San  Francisco  with  the  firm  reso- 
lution of  shipping  a  mill  for  the  Keystone. 

These  late  discoveries  and  developments 
have  given  a  new  impulse  to  mining  matters 
throughout  the  District. 

The  news  from  Cedar  Valley  is  also  en- 
couraging. 

Judging  from  present  indications,  and 
from  facts  already  known,  the  dark  cloud 
which  has  hung  over  the  mining  interests 
of  Mohave  county,  and  which  has  paralyzed 
the  efforts  as  well  as  the  hopes  of  the  peo- 
ple, is  about  being  dispelled  forever,  and 
the  entering  wedge  of  success  will  not  only 
open  up  this  section,  but  all  the  other  great 
mining  sections  of  the  Territor3'. 

I  hate  to  moralize  or  comment  on  the 
failure,  but  assert,  without  fear  of  successful 
contradiction,  that  the  princii)al  cause  of 
raining  failures  in  this  Territory,  was  and  is 
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the  result  of  incompetent,  ignorant  and 
stupid  management,  or  rather  mismanage- 
ment. The  Comstock  mines,  under  reckless 
superintendents  and  dishonest  directors, 
proved  what  the  richest  mines  on  earth 
would  prove,  total  failures.  To  insure  suc- 
cess, economy,  prudence,  honesty  and  intel- 
ligence are  absolutely  necessary  ;  without 
these,  it  were  vain  to  hope  for  success  in 
any  business.  The  principal  mines  of  the 
past  in  Arizona  were  owned  and  worked  by 
foreign  incorporations,  whose  operations 
have  been  distinguished  by  a  total  disregard 
of  the  first  principles  of  mining,  and  as 
night  follow  day,  so  surely  will  the  Nemises 
created  by  wild  extravagance,  result  in  dis- 
aster to  themselves  and  discredit  to  the  Ter- 
ritory. But,  as  brighter  prospects  are  be- 
fore us,  let  us  hope  that  the  errors  of  the  past 
may  not  be  repeated . 

The  surest  sign  that  our  people  have  faith 
in  the  permanency  and  wealth  of  the  mines 
can  be  better  understood,  that  their  faith 
rests  on  pretty  firm  foundation,  when  they 
themselves,  trusting  to  no  outside  aid,  begin 
to  put  in  practice,  with  a  will,  the  old  fable, 
"  put  thy  shoulder  to  the  wheel." 


Coramissioner  Raymond's  Report. 


We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Walter  A.  Skid- 
more  for  a  copy  of  Mr.  Raymond's  report 
on  the  mineral  resources  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  for  the  year  ending  January  1st, 
1873.  This  report  should  have  been  pub- 
lished long  ago  ;  but  the  large  number  of 
engravings  which  illustrate  it  make  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  long  delay  which  should  be  sat- 
isfactory to  all.  To  all  who  are  interested 
in  mines  and  mining  this  report  will  be 
found  even  more  valuable  than  its  predeces- 
sors. It  contains  about  550  pages,  185  of 
which  are  devoted  to  a  general  review  of 
this  State.  This  branch  of  the  report  has 
been  under  charge  of  Mr.  Skidmore,  of  this 
city,  a  gentleman  whose  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  mines  and  mining,  and  whose  indus- 
try and  caution  eminently  fit  him  for  such 
a  task,  and  the  volume  attests  how  thor- 
oughly he  has  done  his  work. 

The  Report  is  full  of  valuable  statistical 


and  other  matter,  which  should  be  more 
generally  understood  by  all  of  our  people. 
Nearly  every  section  of  our  Coast  has  re- 
ceived proper  attention  at  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Raymond  and  his  sub-chiefs,  and  the  min- 
ers of  each  seern  to  have  furnished  them 
with  every  facility  for  the  collection  of  the 
most  reliable  data  and  the  best  observations. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  chapters  in  the 
volume  is  that  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Dutken,  of 
Grass  Valley,  on  the  treatment  of  the  gold- 
bearing  ores  of  California,  showing  as  the 
results  of  an  impartial  demonstration,  a 
great  loss  of  gold  in  stamp  mills  which 
ought  to  be  prevented.  Representing  as  it 
does  the  best  American  practice,  it  may  be 
accepted  as  a  true  picture  of  metallurgical 
and  economical  results  of  the  stamp  mill 
process,  in  its  present  stage  of  perfection  ; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  Mr.  Dutken 
shows  a  greater  loss  in  gold  than  most  of  our 
mill  men  suppose.  This  article  is  well 
worth  the  careful  perusal  of  our  metallur- 
gists and  mining  men. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  Daggett,  of  Bingham  Can- 
yon, Utah,  furnishes  a  contribution  of  the 
same  character,  giving  a  record  of  actual 
practice  in  smelting  the  lead  and  silver  ores 
of  Utah.  This  article  is  a  very  valuable 
one  to  smelters. 

Among  the  other  chapters  especially  in- 
teresting to  California,  are  those  by  Amos 
Bowman  upon  the  Pliocene  Rivers  of  the 
State,  and  by  Charles  Waldeyer,  upon  Hy- 
draulic' Mining.  All  are  illustrated  by  lib- 
eral diagrams  and  cuts. 


— One  ton  (2,000  pounds  avoirdupois)  of 
gold  or  silver  contains  29,163  troy  ounces, 
and  therefore  the  value  of  a  ton  of  pure  gold 
is  $602,799.21,  and  a  ton  of  silver,  $37,- 
704.14.  A  cubic  foot  of  pure  gold  weighs 
1,218.75  pounds  avoirdupois  ;  a  cubic  foot 
of  pure  silver  weighs  656.25  pounds  avoir- 
dupois ;  $1,000,000  gold  coin  weighs  3,- 
658.8  pounds  avoirdupois  ;  $1,000,000  silver 
coin  weighs  51,925.9  pounds  avoirdupois. 
If  there  is  one  per  cent,  of  gold  or  silver  in 
one  ton  of  ore,  it  contains  291.63  ounces 
troy,  of  either  of  these  metals. 
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Editorial  Notes. 

—  Sacramento  has  now  got  a  first-class 
smelting  works  about  ready  for  operation. 
Two  of  its  representatives  have  gone  to 
Utah  to  purchase  ores,  and.  they  report  that 
on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  ])ast  winter 
in  Utah  the  season  is  about  four  weeks  late, 
and  none  of  the  miners  had  ores  ready  for 
delivery  yet.  They  made  such  arrange- 
ments, however,  as  will  give  them  a  full 
supply  of  ores  in  about  a  month,  and  then 
the  smelting  works  will  be  put  in  operation, 
and  kept  steadily  at  work. 

— The  editor  of  The  Cosmopolitan,  a  paper 
published  at  111  Strand,  London,  proposes 
to  visit  this  Coast,  in  a  few  weeks,  as  his 
own  independent  commissioner,  to  examine 
mines,  railways,  and  other  matters  of  pub- 
lic interest  in  California,  Nevada,  Utah, 
Colorado,  etc.,  and  report  thereon  in  the 
columns  of  his  paper.  He  will  devote  most 
of  his  attention  to  the  examination  of  mines, 
and  we  understand  that  his  series  of  letters 
will  be  copyrighted,  so  as  to  preserve  them 
for  publication  in  book  form  after  having 
prominently  appeared  in  the  columns  of  The 
Cosmopolitan.  A  series  of  letters  of  this 
character,  if  written  in  an  intelligent  and 
truthful  manner,  would  be  of  very  great 
value  to  the  mining  interests  of  this  Coast, 
and  the  writer  should  be  kindly  received  by 
our  mine  owners,  and  furnished  with  relia- 
ble information. 

— The  Consolidated  Virginia  mine  paid  its 
first  dividend  during  May,  the  amount  being 
$3  per  share,  or  $224,000.  This  is  a  very 
handsome  commencement,  and  the  opera- 
tors who  know  the  mine  best,  say  that  there 
are  many  more  such  magnificent  dividends  in 
store  for  the  holders  of  the  stock.  This  dis- 
bursement brought  up  the  dividend  account 
of  the  Comstock  to  $1,244,000  for  last  month, 
the  Crown  Point  having  paid  $400,000  and 
the  Belcher  $520,000.  So  far,  this  year,  the 
dividends  of  this  great  bonanza  have  ag- 
gregated $4,624,000.  The  assessments  so 
far  on  mines  located  on  it,  are  loss  than  two 
millions,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  this  great 
lode  is  paying  a  large  profit  oa  the  capital 


reijuired  to  develop  and  work  it.  From 
present  prospects  the  dividends  from  it  will 
be  as  large  or  larger  than  they  were  last  year, 
when  they  amounted  to  over  $11,000,000. 

— Deep  mining  is  necessarily  becoming  the 
rule  in  most  of  the  older  and  many  of  the 
new  mining  districts.  The  deepest  artesian 
boring  in  the  world  is  that  near  Berlin, 
where  the  auger  has  been  driven  1,270 
meters.  The  discovery  of  rich  deposits  of 
silver  in  some  Bohemian  mines,  has  led  to 
the  deepening  of  the  shaft  1,200  meters,  or 
4,000  feet.  This  is  a  new  disproof  of  the 
vague  assertion  that  metalliferous  veins  give 
out  in  depth.  But  it  is  in  coal  mining  that 
greatest  developments  in  deep  working  are 
now  taking  place.  In  Belgium  the  shafts 
descend  100  meters  (330  feet)  every  10  years, 
on  the  average,  and  individual  mines,  of 
course,  are  carried  down  more  rapidly. 
One  in  Belgium  is  more  than  3,000  feet 
deep.  In  some  remarks  before  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Material  Indus- 
try, in  Paris,  Prof.  Gruner  said  that  the 
extraction  of  coal  throughout  the  world 
amounted  to  240,000,000  tons  yearly,  which 
might  be  valued  at  10  francs  at  the  mine. 
This  gives  a  total  value  for  coal  of  $480,- 
000,000  (gold),  while  all  other  mining  pro- 
ducts taken  together  do  not  exceed  $320,- 
000,000  in  value. 

— Dr.  Russell,  F.  R.  S.,  in  referring  to  the 
reduction  of  silver  salts  \>y  hydrogen,  com- 
municates to  the  Chemical  Society,  that 
thoroughly  washed  and  purified  hydrogen 
causes  a  precipitation  of  metallic  silver  from 
a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  the  precipitation 
occurring  much  more  readily  in  saturated 
than  in  dilute  solutions.  The  gas  employed 
was  usually  procured  by  the  action  of  a 
solution  of  coi)i)er  sulphate  on  zinc,  or  by 
the  action  of  water  on  powdered  zinc  and 
tin.  After  it  has  passed  for  about  half  an 
hour  through  a  saturated  solution  of  the 
silver  salt,  a  dull  greyish  deposit  is  pro- 
duced, which  is  succeeded  by  a  bright  crys- 
talline deposit.  A  clear  solution,  through 
which  hydrogen  had  been  passed,  became 
turbid  and  gave  a  precipitate  of  silver  when 
heated.    Similar  effects  were  obtained  when 
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the  solution  was  exposed  to  an  atmosphere 
of  hydrogen  instead  of  causing  the  gas  to 
bubble  through  it.  The  author  has  con- 
clusively proved  that  these  phenomena  are 
caused  by  the  hydrogen  replacing  the  silver 
in  the  silver  nitrate,  producing  hydric  nitrate. 
But  a  secondary  reaction  also  takes  place 
between  the  nitric  acid  and  the  precipitated 
silver,  which  results  in  the  formation  of 
silver  nitrate.  Dilute  solutions  of  nitric 
acid  have  little  or  no  action  on  silver,  as 
hydrogen  precipitates  silver  as  readily  from 
a  nitric  acid  solution  as  from  an  aqueous 
solution.  It  has  long  been  well  known  that 
hydrogen  will  precipitate  from  their  solutions 
the  platinum  metals  and  gold,  and  the  above 
obsei"vations  with  regard  to  silver  add  to  its 
importance  as  a  reducing  agent. 

— Professor  Thurston  has  discovered  to 
engineers  the  most  important  fact  that 
there  is  a  gain  in  power  of  resistance  in 
metals  left  under  stress  during  periods  vary- 
ing from  one  to  several  days.  Professor 
Thurston's  experiments  were  made  with  his 
own  autographic  testing  machine.  They 
have  been  corroborated  by  Com.  Beardsle, 
who  experimented  with  an  ordinary  form  of 
tensile  lever  machine.  The  metal  tested 
was  bloom  iron,  having  a  section  equal  to 
half  a  square  inch.  The  lever  ceased  to 
rise  at  24,300  lbs.  It  was  then  balanced  by 
deducting  1,225  lbs.,  and  left,  with  a  bal- 
ancing strain  of  23,075  lbs.,  from  2  p.  m, 
January  27,  to  7  a.  m.  January  28.  It  was 
then  found  that  the  lever  had  risen.  It 
took  125  lbs.  to  rebalance  it.  The  strain 
was  then  put  on  gently,  and  the  lever  con- 
tinued to  rise  until  it  reached  28,250  lbs., 
when  it  ceased  to  rise,  »nd  began  to  sink  \ 
It  was  then,  balanced  by  deducting  2,150 
lbs.  ;  this  strain  was,  therefore,  on  the  28th, 
26,100  lbs.  In  Professor  Thurston's  note 
he  states  the  increase  of  resisting  power 
noted  to  be  a  maximum  of  25  per  cent,  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  increase  in  the  ex- 
periment above  quoted  is  100(26,100— 23,075) 
-^23,075i=13.1  per  cent,  in  17  hours.  It  is 
eminently  desirable  that  still  further  re- 
searches should  be  made  on  the  effect  of 
prolonged  stress,  compressional,  as  well  as 
tensional,  and  with  every  variety  of  material. 


The  action  here  noted  is  not  merely  a  nega- 
tive result,  but  is  apparently  not  only  an 
increase  in  power  of  resistance,  but  an  actual 
positive  increased  molecular  effort,  as  is 
shown  by  the  rise  of  lever  during  the  period 
of  rest  in  Com.  Beardsle's  experiment. 

— The  wealth  of  silver  veins  is  historic. 
Some  of  them  have  yielded  immense  re- 
turns, a  large  portion  of  which  was  clear 
profit.  For  instance,  the  different  members 
of  the  celebrated  Fagoajo  family  of  Mexico 
are  estimated  to  have  received  from  two 
veins,  during  fifty  years  working,  over 
§16,000,000  profits.  The  Carmen  Vein, 
north  of  Durango,  in  the  State  of  Chihua- 
hua, among  the  mines  of  Betopilas,  has 
produced  enormous  yields  of  silver.  From 
this  mine  three  masses  of  pure  malleable 
silver  wore  taken  of  an  aggregate  weight  of 
870  pounds.  The  mines  of  Mexico  and 
the  South  American  States  have  produced, 
since  1730,  over  §5,500,000,000.  Among 
the  most  celebrated  mines  on  the  American 
Continent,  we  may  name  the  following,  to- 
gether with  their  registered  and  estimated 
yield  to  date  : 

Biscainia  Silver  Mine $16,a41.0OO 

Santa  Anita  Silver  Mine 21,347.210 

Valencia  Silver  Mine 31,813,48B 

Rayas  Silver  Mine 85,421,014 

Pavelleon  Silver  Mine 102,500,000 

Comstock  Lode 170,000,000 

Yetro  Madro  Silver  Mine 235,935,736 

Veta  Grande  of  Zacatecas 650,000,000 

Vetre  Madre  of  Guanaxato 800,000,000 

Great  Potosi  of  Bolivia 1,200,000,000 

Here  are  ten  great  mines  or  lodes  that 
have  produced  an  aggregate  of  §3,313,358,- 
446,  or  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  sil- 
ver production  of  the  American  Continent. 
Such  results  are  famous,  and  they  establish 
the  fact  of  the  extreme  richness  and  extent 
of  the  great  American  fissure  veins. 

— In  the  recent  Vienna  Exhibition,  phos- 
phor bronze  cogwheels,  tuyeres  and  bear- 
ings, in  addition  to  guns,  received  high 
encomium.  This  alloy  has  been  employed 
to  great  advantage  for  the  great  bearings  of 
the  plates  in  general  rolling  mills,  and  for 
conical  gearing  in  vmiversal  rolling  mills. 
Unlike  other  alloys,  it  can  bo  re-melted 
without  any  material  loss  or  deterioration 
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of  quality,  while  heavy  steel  castings, 
on  the  other  liaiul,  are  comparatively 
worthless  when  worn  out.  Castings  made 
in  phosphor  bronze  only  require  a  polish  to 
make  them  ready  for  use  ;  and,  in  addition, 
they  possess  the  great  merit  of  not  corroding. 
Its  great  fluidity,  compactness,  and  fine 
grain,  adapts  it  for  decorative  art,  especially 
as  the  perfection  of  the  castings  reduces 
the  cost  of  chasing  and  finishing.  Phosphor 
bronze  plates  have  been  reduced  at  one  roll- 
ing to  one-fifth  of  their  original  thickness, 
the  edges  remaining  perfectly  sound,  and 
without  crack,  showing  that  its  tenacity  is 
superior  to  that  of  copper,  or  any  of  its 
ordinary  compounds.  It  does  not  emit 
sparks  when  struck.  For  this  reason  tools, 
knives,  scissors  and  other  articles,  such  as 
locks,  keys,  etc.,  of  phosphor  bronze,  have 
been  largely  adopted  by  manufa;  Mirers  of 
gunpowder.  From  the  brief  space  it  has 
been  before  the  mechanical  world,  not  less 
than  from  the  modifications  of  which  its 
physical  properties  are  susceptible  by  slight 
variation  of  its  constituents,  it  is  fair  to 
presume  that  the  uses  to  which  it  may  be 
advantageously  applied  have  as  yet  by  no 
means  been  fully  recognized. 
— The  Chemical  Revieiv,  in  speaking  of  the 
best  method  of  assaying  lead  ores,  says  that 
the  ore  or  other  substance  is  oxidized,  and 
its  metals  converted  into  sulphates  before 
reduction — the  best  agent  for  this  purpose 
being  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  ore  is 
mixed  with  an  equal  or  double  weight  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  according  as  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  poorer  or  richer,  and  the  mix- 
ture is  ignited  in  \i  small  crucible  of  porce- 
lain, covered  to  prevent  spirting.  The  mass, 
when  cold,  is  treated  with  boiling  water, 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  muriatic 
acid.  By  this  means  the  sulphates  and  ox- 
ides of  iron,  copper,  etc.,  are  disolved,  while 
the  lead  and  silver  remain  insoluble.  This 
portion  is  washed  by  decantation,  the  wash- 
ings being  passed  through  a  filter.  The  fil- 
ter is  next  di-ied,  and  its  ashes  added  to  the 
dried  insoluble  portion.  It  is  then  mixed 
with  muriatic  acid  and  powdered  zinc,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  sulphate  of  lead  and  the 
chloride  of  silver.     The  metallic  deposit  is 


washed  with  water  which  has  been  boiled, 
or  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  is 
then  pressed  into  a  compact  mass.  This  is 
dried  and  heated  with  from  Ij  to  2  parts  its 
own  weight  of  a  flux  composed  of  13  gram- 
mes carbonate  of  potassa,  10  grammes  car- 
bonate of  soda,  5  grammes  of  melted  borax, 
and  5  grammes  of  farina.  The  whole  is 
covered  over  with  dried  chloride  of  sodium, 
and  the  heat  is  raised  by  degrees  to  redness. 
When  the  whole  is  in  a  state  of  quiet  fusion, 
it  is  submitted  for  a  moment  to  a  higher 
temperature.  This  process  serves  for  deter- 
mining lead  and  silver  in  white  lead,  red 
lead,  ores  rich  in  gold  and  silver;  also  anti- 
mony, tin  and  copper.  If,  in  the  assay  of 
ores  of  gold  and  silver,  the  amount  of  kad 
is  insuSicient,  pure  oxide  of  lead  is  added. 


Mining  Notes. 


— Some  one  in  San  Diego  reports  that  with- 
in six  months  from  the  commencement  of 
earnest  work  more  bullion  will  be  taken 
monthly  from  the  Bladen  mines  than  has 
ever  been  taken  from  all  the  mines  of  San 
Diego  county.  These  mines  are  reported  to 
be  very  rich  and  the  veins  are  well  defined 
and  extensive. 

— The  Eureka  Sentinal  of  the  3d  of  May, 
says  the  week's  product  of  bullion  from  the 
various  mines  in  that  section  was  as  follows  : 

From  the  Eureka  Consolidated  furnaces, 
700  bars,  aggregating  91,000  pounds;  and 
from  the  Eichmond,  1,407  bars,  making 
124,695  pounds,  or  a  total  of  215,695  pounds 
of  crude  bullion.  These  figures  give  an  in- 
crease over  the  amount  produced  last  week 
of  16,060  pounds. 

The  shipment  by  Pritchard's  Fast  Freight 
Line,  for  the  same  time  were :  From  the 
Eureka  Consolidated,  177,950  pounds  of 
crude  bullion  ;  and  from  the  Eichmond, 
100,287  pounds  of  refined  bullion  ;  in  all, 
258,237  pounds,  showing  an  increase  of 
143,837  pounds  over  and  above  the  quantity 
shipped  at  the  date  of  our  last  report.  From 
the  Newark  mill,  per  Superintendent  Baron, 
there  were  received,  on  last  Monday,  at  the 
ofiice-  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  at  this  place, 
two  bars  of  silver  bullion,  416  tine,  weigh- 
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ing  2,029  ounces;  and  on  Wednesday,  two 
bars,  635  fine,  weighing  1,707  ounces.  The 
value  of  the  latter  was  $1,399  71-100. 

— The  silver  mines  at  Caracoles,  Boliver, 
accidentally  discovered  in  1870,  by  M.  Diaz, 
and  M.  De  Reviere,  are  exciting  considera- 
ble interest  abroad.  The  discoverers  sold 
their  interest  to  working  companies  for 
§3,500,000, 

The  mines  promise  to  be  exceedingly 
profitable.  The  ore  extracted  at  the  present 
time,  yields  from  J  per  cent,  to  1^  per  cent. 
of  silver.  The  veins  when  first  worked  upon 
gave  ores  containing  double  this  amount. 
There  are  four  routes  to  Caracoles — 1.  From 
Autofagasta  or  Chimba;  this  route  has  four 
post  stations,  and  is  much  traveled.  2.  From 
the  seaport  of  Tocopilla  ;  cartage  along  this 
road  is  provided  by  a  company  at  Valparaiso. 
3.  A  mule  track  ascending  to  the  height  of 
5,000  feet  above  the  sea  from  the  port  of 
Cobija.  4.  From  Mexillones  ;  a  railway  is 
being  made  along  this  route,  of  which  at 
least  half  the  length  will  be  completed  by  the 
endof  this  year.  The  harbor  of  Mexillones 
is  an  exceedingly  fine  one.  Food  is  dear,  but 
as  the  mines  are  now  producing  silver  to  the 
value  of  £300,000  annually,  at  a  cost  of 
£40,000  for  working  expenses,  a  reduction 
in  price  is  expected.  The  present  popula- 
tion numbers  about  6,000. 

— The  Montanian,  of  Virginia  City,  Mon- 
tana, of  May  7th,  reports  rich  diggings 
just  discovered  in  the  bed  of  the  Jefferson 
river,  in  that  Territory.     It  says  : 

Our  advices  from  these  new  diggings  all 
confirm  the  first  reports  as  to  their  richness 
and  extent.  Xew  discoveries  have  been 
made,  both  above  and  below  the  original 
discovery.  Already  quite  a  stampede  has 
taken  place  to  the  new  diggings,  and  al- 
though, during  the  high  water  season  which 
has  just  commenced,  little  if  any  mining 
can  be  done,  still  a  great  amount  of  work 
will  be  accomplished  in  getting  prepared  to 
work  to  advantage  as  soon  as  the  water 
falls.  There  'is  now  no  doubt  but  that  the 
mines  are  destined  to  revive  the  days  of  '64 
in  Alder. 

The  history  of  mining  in  the  beds  of  the 


larger  streams  of  California  and  other  rich 
mining  countries,  all  proves  the  theory  that 
all  the  considerable  rivers  having  their 
source  in  the  mining  districts  should  have 
rich  deposits  of  gold  in  their  beds.  This  is 
the  first  attempt  in  Montana  to  prospect  the 
bed  of  any  river,  and  the  result  is  better 
than  was  even  hoped.  This  success  cannot 
result  otherwise  than  in  stimulating  similar 
search  in  the  Deer  Lodge,  Missouri,  and 
other  large  streams  of  the  Territory,  whose 
sources  are  in  the  mining  districts,  and  we 
have  little  doubt  but  similar  success  will 
follow  in  most  instances. 

— The  Monetary  and  Mining  Gazette^  of  Lon- 
don, a  new  and  well-conducted  mining 
journal,  reports  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
shareholders  of  the  celebrated  Sierra  Buttes 
mine,  of  California.  The  directors  submit- 
ted to  the  shareholders  the  customary  ac- 
counts and  statements  for  the  half-year  end- 
ing the  Slst  December,  1873,  which  show  a 
balance  to  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss  ac- 
count of  £12,868  9s.  10.  Out  of  this^sum 
an  interim  dividend  of  2s.  per  share,  free 
of  income  tax,  amounting  to  £8,750,  was 
paid  on  the  10th  January  last,  thus  leaving 
a  balance  undistributed  of  £4,118  9s.  lOd., 
and  as  this  amount  is  sufficient  to  pay  the 
usual  dividend,  the  directors  recommend 
that  it  be  carried  forward  to  profit  and  loss 
new  account.  The  amount  of  net  earnings 
during  the  half-year  has  not  been  equal  to 
the  results  obtained  in  the  corresponding 
periods  of  previous  years.  The  reasons  for 
this  diminution  of  profit  have  been  twofold  : 
(1)  the  short  supply  of  water  during  the  last 
three  months  of  the  year,  and  (2)  the  dimin- 
ished yield  of  quartz.  The  usual  half-j-early 
report  of  the  agents  is  annexed,  giving  the 
details  of  the  work  done  in  the  mine,  and 
the  amount  of  ore  ground  opened  up  thereby. 
One  satisfactory  feature  therein  is  the  dis- 
covery and  opening  up  of  an  entirely  new 
ledge,  known  as  the  South  Cliff.  Although 
it  is  not  possible  now  to  give  with  absolute 
certainty  the  dimensions  of  this  ledge,  yet 
sufficient  work  has  been  done  upon  it  to 
show  that  it  is  large.  It  is  estimated  to  be 
350  feet  long,  with  a  present  depth  of  700 
feet,  and  it   will  probably  not  average  less 
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than  6  to  8  feet  in  width,  while  the  quality 
of  the  quartz  is  stated  to  be  above  the  aver- 
age in  the  mine.  The  expenditure  on  per- 
manent works  and  improvements  has  again 
been  heavy,  amounting  to  ;$34,898  (£6,979 
12s),  all  of  which  areconsidered  necessary  to 
the  effective  and  economical  working  of  the 


— The  directors  of  the  Plumas,  Eureka 
Mine,  of  California,  at  their  meeting  recent- 
ly held  in  London,  pre^^entcd  the  accounts 
and  statements  of  the  mine  for  the  six  months 
ending  Dec.  31st,  1873,  which  shows  a  profit 
for  that  period  of  £16,789  12s.  9d.,  out  of 
which  an  interim  dividend  of  2s.  per  share, 
free  of  income  tax,  was  paid  on  the  10th 
January  la^t,  leaving  an  amount  of  £2,727 
2s.  9d.,  which,  being  insufficient  for  a  divi- 
dend, the  directors  propose  to  carry  to  profit 
and  loss  new  account.  The  amount  to  be 
carried  forward  would  have  been  considera- 
bly larger  but  for  the  heavy  payments  to  be 
provided  for  in  California  for  two  years' 
State  and  county  taxes,  amounting  to  $25,- 
666,  or  over  £5,000.  The  recent  clean-ups 
from  this  mine  have  been  of  a  disappointing 
character,  namely  :  those  for  December, 
1873,  and  January  and  February,  1874, 
in  which  three  months  the  receipts  fell 
to  about  one-half  of  what  they  had  pre- 
viously been.  It  would  appear  from  the 
foregoing  that  larger  returns  must  not  be 
expected  till  the  Catin  Tunnel  reaches  the 
Clamper  Shoot,  which  the  agents  say  is  ex- 
pected in  May  next,  and  they  confidently 
assert  that  no  fears  need  be  entertained  as 
regards  the  future  of  the  mine.  The  di- 
rectors, in  response  to  the  desire  expressed 
by  the  agents  and  to  the  wishes  of  many 
shareholders,  have  made  arrangements  with 
Mr.  Douglas  A.  Stanlo^',  a  civil  engineer, 
for  his  visiting  the  Sierra  Buttes  and  Eureka 
mines,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  and 
reporting  upon  the  undertakings.  With  a 
view  to  placing  Mr.  Stanley  in  the  most  fa- 
vorable j)osition,  the  directors  recommend 
that  he  bo  elected  a  director  of  the  company, 
in  addition  to  the  present  members  of  the 
board,  and  a  resolution  will  bo  submitted  to 
the  general  meeting  for  that  purpose. 


— The  mines  of  Storey  County,  Nevada,  are 
still  keeping  up  their  usual  yield  of  bullion, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement : 
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It  will  be  seen  by  this  table  that  Sutro's 
tax  amounts  to  more  than  five  times  the 
amount  of  the  United  States'  tax.  There 
are  many  mines  which,  if  they  should  bo- 
gin  to  raise  low  grade  ore,  like  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada and  Justice,  as  represented  in  the 
table,  would  be  compelled  to  assess  the 
stockholders,  which,  without  the  Sutro  tax, 
can  be  made  to  pay  expenses  until  some 
higher  grade  ore  is  discovered.  Those  pay- 
ing dividends  will  disburse  just  the  amount 
of  Sutro's  tax  less. 

— The   stock   market  in   this   city   at    this 
time  is  like  this  item — at  the  very  bottom. 


MINING   BROKERS. 


Bell,  Thomas,  N.  W.  cor.  Cal.  and  Sansomo  Street 

Blanding,  Louis 224  Sansomo  Street 

Croniso,  W.  11.  V 40!t  California  Street 

Cross  &  Co -iKJ  California  Street 

Gashwilor,  J.  W i'^  California  Street 


Ihrio,  Geo.  P.  &  Co 1  MontKomery  Block 

Morrow,  U.  F 411  Calitbrnia  Street 

Boborts,  Goo.  I) 401  California  Street 

Sherwood,  B.  V 431)  California  Street 


MEMBERS  SAN  FRANCISCO  STOCK  AND  EXCHANGE  BOARD. 


Ayres,  J.  (J W'  California  Street 

Bonvngo,  C.  W Room  4,  E.\|inss  lluilding 

Budd,  \V.  C 41M  California  Street 

Burling,   William o2o  Califuniia  Street 

BurtsoU,  J.  x\i lOJ  Leidesdortt\>treet 

Cahill,  E 40t)  Montgomery  Street 

Cantin,  J.   P ■'Oti  Montgomery  Street 

Charles,  H.  A 408  Montgomery  Street 

Child,  E.  F ;iO;i  Montgomery  Street 

Coit,  B.  A ..Stock  Board 

Coleman,  J.  VV 43.5  Calitbrnia  Street 

Glover,  G.  F.  M S.  W.  cor.  Leidesdorttand  Cal 

Hall,  E.  F 410  Calilornia  Street 

Hill,  H.  L 403  Calilornia  Street 

llerr,  J.  J 42)  Montgomery  Street 

Higgins,  W.  L 111).,  Calitbrnia  Street 

ilassey,  F.  A 402  Montgomery  Street 

llenriques,  B OOJ  Montgomery  Street 

Ives,  G.   1 424  Montgomery  Street 

Jones,  J.  H oOiJ  California  Street 

Keene,  J.  li 435  California  Street 

King,  J.  L 434  California  Street 

Callaghan,  Lynch  Sl  Co 110  Leidesdortt' Street 

Coiirsen,  G.  A S.  E.  cor.  Mont,  and  Sansome 

Crocker,   J.  11 317  California  Street 

Crosby,  F.  W o2S  Montgomery  Street 

Beane,  Coll 417  Calitbrnia  Street 

Bixou,  S 501  Calilornia  Street 

Duncan,  W.  L 424  .Montgomery  Street 

Everett,  A.  F oOo  Montgomery  Street 

Eyre,  E.  E 424  Montgomery  Street 

Ford,  J.  C 420  Montgomery  Street 

Field,  J.  B 411>2  California  Street 

Freeborn,  J 422  California  Street 

Eitch,  \V'.   C 411  Calitbrnia  Street 


Fox,  C.  W 408  Montgomery  Street 

Kiusoy,  A.  G 338  Montgomery  Street 

Knox,  G.  F 4.38  California  Street 

Kennoy,  Chas.  A 411  Calitbrnia  Street 

Latham,  J.  11 411  California  Street 

Lissak,  A.  K .'...Koom  45  Merchants'  Exchange 

Loveland,  L.  F 418  California  Street 

Lawton,  F Stock  Board 

JNlarina,  E.  J.  de  S 42(5  Montgomery  Street 

McDonald,  M.  L 513  California  Street 

McDonald,  M.  J 402  xMontgomery  Street 

McKenty,  J 41:1  California  Street 

Noble,  H.  H 435  California  Street 

Parker,  W.  C 112  L.  id. ■mIoiH  Street 

Page,  K.  C 405'o  California  Street 

Peckham,  E.  P 413  Calilornia  Street 

Rogers,  R.  F t>05  California  Street 

Rorko,  B.  B 422  California  Street 

Rose,  L.  S 415  Montgomery  Street 

Schmieden,  H 401  California  Street 

Shotwell,  J.  M 334  Montgomery  Street 

Smiley,  G.  W 444  California  Street 

Strother,  F.   F 328  Montgomery  Street 

Stoutenboroiigh,  C 401  California  Street 

Sherwood,  B.  F 43(i  California  Street 

Thornburgh,  W.  B 412  Montgomery  Street 

Tranor,  M 513  California  Street 

TurnbuU,  W 445  California  Street 

Vimont,  J.  N S.  W.  Cor.  Cal.  Je  LeidesdorfF 

^Villiams,  H 435  California  Street 

Wilko,  F.  E 411  California  Street 

Woods,  F.  H 422  California  Street 

Winans,  J.  C 413  California  Street 

Zinns,  L.  A lOti  Loidesdorti"  Street 


MEMBERS  CALIFORNIA  STOCK  EXCHANGE  BOARD. 


Armstrong,  John  L 320  Montgomery  Street 

Adamson,  VV.  R.  11 315  California  Street 

Baldridge,  M. 440  California  Street 

Baldwin,  E.  J 50.i  California  Street 

Barkley,  VVm.  H 418  California  Street 

Barrel!,  Sam'l 422  Montgomery  Street 

Benjamin,  A.  F 418  California  Street 

Blake,  W  m 30f)  Montgomery  Street 

Bogart,  John  M...411J4  California  btreet.  Room  4 

Bourne,  J.  B 4Uy  California  Street 

Conger,  C.  C 300  Montgomery  Street 

Denny,  J.  A Mead  House 

DeGreayer,  S 108  Leidosdorft' Street 

Dore,  Benjamin 512  Sacramento  Street 

Duncan,  \V.  T 408  California  Street 

DuVal,  Wm.  S 402  Montgomery  Street 

Ely,  0.  C 

Fisher,  Geo.  W lOo  Leidesdorff  Street 

Flagg,  H.  H 420  Montgomery  Street 

Franks,  Frod'k Stevenson  Building 

Garwood,  D.  F 

Gilderaeestor,  J.  P.  H 113  Montgomery  Block 

Gray,   .J  no 

Hart,  Thos.  K 413  California  Street 

Harvey,  C.  C 418  California  Street 

Hawkins,  J  as.  J.  E 30o  Montgomery  Street 

Uoare,  C.  VV 420  Montgomery  Street,  Room  7 

Hoitt,  I.  G 421  Montgomery  Street 

Howard,  11.  C 332  Montgomery  Street 

Holmes,  A. ..Corner  Clay  and  Montgomery  Streets 

Hunt,  J.  L No.  42,  Stevens^on  Building 

Hussey,  J.  L 4;W   Montgomery  Street 

Hyneman,  S 420  Montgomery  Street 

Kent,  K.  F 404  Montgomery  Street 


Klopenstino,  J 422  Montgoir  ?ry  Street 

Kreidor,  F.  H .436  Montgomery  Street 

Lapham,  L 30o. Montgomery  Street 

Lawton,  W.  W At  Board  Room 

Leuzarder,  J.  M 

Lincoln,  J -330  Montgomery  Street 

Luty,  Fred  E 507  Montgomery  Street 

JMain,  A.  F lOii  Leidesdorff  Street 

Marina,  J.  de  S 3.32  Montgomery  Street 

Mc  Bride,  H.  E 

McCuUough,  T.  J 43fl  California  Street 

Mcllaffio,  J 424  Montgomery  Street 

Minturn,  John 338  Montgomery  Street 

Moore,  J.  M 77  Montgomery  Block 

Owens,  J.  11 At  Burling's 

Plummer,  H.  VV.,  .543  Sacramento  Street,  and  432 
Montgomery  Street. 

Rich,  D 330  Montg-omery  Street 

Bobbins,  E.  V 413  California  Street 

Roberts,  D.  S 338  California  Street,  Room  8 

Rosenblatt,  Samson 

Schmitt.  M 437  Calitbrnia  Street 

Smiley,  T.  J.   L 310  Montgomery  Street 

Smith,  E.  L 3U2  Montgomery  Street 

Smith,  VV.  Jay 422  Montgomery  Street 

Soren,  Geo.  S 

Stark,  John Boom  2,  4113^  California  Street 

'I'aylor,  VV.  S 420  Montgomery  Street,  l{oom  7 

Tilden,  Jos At  Board  Roota 

Todd,  J.  M 418  California  Street 

Weller,  Chas.  L 

Williams,  VV.  J At  Board  Room 

Wolf,  F 424  Montgomery  Street 

Wright,  VVm.  H...420  Montgomery  Street,  Boom  7 
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Some  Objections  to  Spiritualism. 


It  is  not  well  to  denounce  a  doctrine  be- 
cause at  a  first  glance  it  seems  absurd,  and 
conflicts  with  our  own  views  ;  but  merely 
the  illustrations,  the  demonstrations  relied 
upon  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  Spiritualism 
are  of  such  nature,  and  compare'  so  unfa- 
vorably with  the  miracles  and  phenomena 
introduced  to  establish  other  doctrines,  that 
we  may  be  pardoned  for  treating  them 
somewhat  lightly.  Neither  reason  or  logic 
has  found  anything  practical  in  its  workings, 
nor  have  our  aesthetic  natures  perceived 
either  beauty  or  harmony  in  its  manifesta- 
tions. But  we  have,  to  sustain  it,  the  posi- 
tive statements  of  eye-witnesses — honest, 
truthful  men  and  women — who  truly  believe 
they  have  seen  spirits  manifest  themselves 
in  visible  form,  and  have  looked  on  when 
inanimate  objects,  charged  with  spiritual 
ether,  moved  about  like  things  of  life. 

If  the  logical  capabilities  of  such  persons 
were  as  great  as  the  imaginative,  though 
they  saw  all  that  is  ever  claimed  for  Spirit- 
ualism, stubborn  facts  like  the  following 
should  give  them  pause  before  accepting  the 
evidences  of  even  their  own  senses.  There 
is  not  a  living,  existing  monument  of  the 
work  of  Spiritualism.  No  indisputable 
fultillment  or  prophecy ;  no  evidence  of  a 
mission  to  be  accomplished  ;  no  indications 
that  is  votaries  are  wiser,  better,  more  use- 
ful or  happier  in  accepting  it.  Surely,  from 
a  doctrine  that  extends  its  branches  into  a 
world  unexplored  by  other  mortals  ;  that 
derives  its  inspiration  from  the  familiarity 
of  its  rpembers  with  ci  devanl  inhabitants  of 
earth,  some  of  these  results  might  have 
been  expected. 

We  have,  then,  only  the  assertions  of  its 


votaries  concerning  the  events  of  Spiritual- 
ism, unsupported  by  logic  or  reason,  and  no 
one  has  perceived  a  cause,  and  few  have 
suspected  a  purpose.  In  this  connection  we 
wish  to  point  to  the  fact  that  whenever 
spiritual  mediums  have  attempted  prophecy, 
whenever  they  have  endeavored  to  account 
for  phenomena  upon  some  h3-pothesis  that 
would  reflect  credit  upon  a  moderately  in- 
telligent spirit,  thej'  have  ignominiously 
failed.  The  recent  shrewd  interpretations 
of  the  manifestations  in  Oakland,  as  pre- 
saging disaster  to  the  steamer  Arizona,  was 
only  one  more  of  the  niany  rash  endeavors 
of  Spiritualists  to  add  a  single  plausible 
cause  for  the  many  alleged  phenomena,  and 
couple  with  it  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

Sometime  a  medium  more  fortunate  than 
his  brethren  may  make  some  such  predic- 
tion that  will  be  fullilled,  and  one  such  suc- 
cess will,  with  the  credulous,  outweigh  a 
thousand  failures.  We  know  that  it  has 
sometimes  been  asserted  that  spiritual  pre- 
dictions of  the  death  of  individuals  have 
been  fulfilled;  thus,  it  is  said,  Foster  or 
some  one,  foretold  the  tragic  death  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  Foretelling  death  is  a  favor- 
ite feature  of  spiritualistic  predictions;  per- 
haps because  such  predictions,  sometimes, 
are  the  means  of  their  own  fulfillment,  and 
as  all  men  must  die,  it  is  very  sure  to  b(}  a 
true  prophecj',  occasionally.  But  it  will 
generally  appear  that  the  nun\her  o{  truthful 
prophecies  of  this  kind  are  very  nearly  to 
the  whole  number  as  the  number  of  deaths 
are  to  the  entire  population. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  what  Si)iritualism 
fails  to  do,  as  what  it  does,  that  we  object 
to.  Surely  the  most  conclusive  proofs  of 
the  liuman  agency  of  spiritual  manifesta- 
tions are  the  events  themselves,  and  the  only 
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claim  tlicy  can  present  to  be  considered 
unearthlj',  is  their  entire  incont^istency  with 
anything?  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  wise 
and  good  on  earth. 

If  the  manifestations  of  Spiritualism  are 
only  given  as  tests,  then,  admitting  the  con- 
clusiveness of  the  tests,  in  the  favorite 
haunts  of  the  spirits,  we  ask  why  do  spirits 
prefer  darkness  to  light;  can  a  spirit  per- 
form its  work  more  effectually  in  the  house 
than  in  the  street?  The  streets,  and  lawns, 
and  woods,  and  fields  contain  many  an 
object  as  easy  for  a  spirit  to  toss  about  as 
household  furniture. 

Has  any  one  ever  heard  of  a  spirit  with 
any  such  tendency?  "  But,"  says  the  be- 
liever, "spiritual  power  only  works  through 
the  medium,  in  obedience  to  an  unknown 
law."  But  it  is  our  objection  to  that  law 
that  it  operates  at  night,  and  within  side  of 
walls  ;  that  the  greatest  strength  of  the  med- 
ium cannot  exhibit  the  phenomena  claimed 
for  it,  when  not  surrounded  by  auspicious 
circumstances.  The  demonstrations  of 
Spiritualism,  then,  admitting  the  entire 
credibility  of  the  witnesses,  do  not  recom- 
mend the  doctrine  to  us. 

A  somewhat  original  feature  of  Spii^-ualism 
is  that  humanity  is  not  improved  by  the 
ordeal  of  death,  but  quite  as  unreliable  on 
the  other,  as  on  this  side  the  grave.  Some 
plausible  excuse  must  be  found  for  the  many 
false  assertions  and  egregious  mistakes  of 
a  medium,  so  all  the  responsibility  for  the 
truth  of  assertions  was  shifted  to  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  spirits,  who  seem  to  rest  very 
composedly  under  the  charge.  It  sometimes 
turns  out  that  those  who  bore  exccillent  rep- 
utations for  truthfulness  in  life,  get  to  be 
great  liars  afterwards.  This  is  entirely  at 
variance  with  some  very  generally  accepted 
opinions  that  the  wicked  ceased  from  troub- 
ling beyond  the  grave,  and  that  if  we  did 
not  leave  our  vices  behind  us,  we  would 
find  there  many  ways  for  improvement,  and 
few  opportunities  for  vicious  practices. 

If  the  last  view  was  correct,  Spiritualism, 
by  opening  up  opportunities  for  lying  and 
deceptive  practices  to  untruthful  spirits  must 
have  had  a  demoralizing  tendency  upon  the 
land  of  spirits.     If  we  can  not  qirite  give 


Spiritualists  the  credit  for  originating  this 
doctrine,  we  can  at  least  credit  them  with 
giving  us  the  first  practical  demonstration  of 
it.  "Whether  this  can  be  offered  as  an  objec- 
tion or  not,  we  leave  the  reader  to  judge. 

We  object  to  the  secret  manner  in  which 
the  works  of  Spiritualiam  are  performed. 
Notwithstanding  the  number  and  frequency 
of  its  alleged  phenomena,  vast  numbers  of 
earnest  seekers  after  information  have  not 
yet  witnessed  a  single  unusual  event.  The 
miracle  workers  of  other  ages,  and  other  re- 
ligions, on  the  contrary,  their  chroniclers 
tell  us,  did  their  work  in  the  face  of  the 
multitude.  All  Egypt  saw  the  miracles  of 
Moses  and  Aaron.  The  whole  of  the  Israel- 
ite multitude  saw  the  waters  divide,  drank 
of  the  stream  that  flowed  from  the  rock,  ate 
of  the  manna,  were  led  bj'  the  cloud,  and 
healed  by  the  brazen  serpents.  The  whole 
Chaldean  court  saw  the  hand- writing  on  the 
wall,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  nation's 
assembled  wisdom  the  Prophet  gave  the  in- 
terpretation. The  records  of  Christ's  mira- 
cles place  the  scenes  in  the  broad  light  of 
Heaven,  in  the  temple,  by  the  sea  shore,  upon 
lake  and  river,  in  country  places  surrounded 
by  devootcd  followers,  and  in  cities  with 
thousands  of  envious  eyes  upon  him.  The 
dead  arose  in  obedience  to  the  command  of 
the  Divine  Magician  while  surrounded  by  a 
motley  throng  ready  to  denounce  him.  So  of 
other  religions  to  some  extent.  Spiritualism 
can  give  us  nothing  better  than  a  night  per- 
formance, when  darkness  with  its  ghostly 
attendants  heightens  the  stage  effect.  Some- 
times, too,  when  we  think  we  are  about  to 
witness  some  of  the  manifestations  of  Spirit- 
ualism we  are  told  that  the  presence  of  un- 
believers prevents  the  proper  working  of  the 
spiritual  machinery.  We  do  not  believe 
there  is  an  exploded  dogma  from  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges  to  the  shores  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  but  has  better  foundation  for  its 
faith  than  this. 

Again,  the  foundei's  of  other  religions 
have  performed  the  miracles  in  obedience  to 
some  necessity  or  in  fulfillment  of  some 
beneficent  purpose.  Jesus  rai-cd  a  dead 
friend  from  the  grave,  gave  back  the  widow's 
consolation,  fed  a  hungrj^  crowd,  saved  His 
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disciples  from  wreck,  and,  in  His  own  per- 
son triumphed  over  death.  Spiritualists,  in 
the  gloom  of  night,  in  the  presence  of  be- 
lievers, can  overthrow  a  table,  move  the  fur- 
niture about,  tell  us  the  name  of  our  de- 
ceased grandfather,  put  out  the  lights,  pre- 
sent gho.-tly  apparitions  with  veils  down, 
rap  upon  thi;  walls,  pull  our  hair,  write  a 
fair  business  hand  with  the  aid  of  a  moder- 
ately well  educated  medium,  display  malig- 
nancy by  reciting  horrid,  excruciating 
rhymes,  and  do  all  those  things  that  Puck 
used  to  do  a  few  c(;nturies  ago,  and,  like 
him,  vanish  with  the  dawn.  How  can 
the  moral  and  ye-thetic  natures  of  men  be 
satislied  in  accepting  a  doctrine  that  does  not 
come  as  the  exponent  of  anj'thing  good  or 
right,  or  the  fulfillment  of  any  noble  im- 
pulse or  magnanimous  aim  ;  that  offers  no 
motive  for  its  existence  ;  that  presents  its 
events  on  whirh  its  faith  is  founded  in  stage 
costume,  and  gives  no  more  evidences  of 
high  purpose  than  are  seen  in»the  tricks  of 
the  strolling  mountebank  ?  We  apjily 
these  remarks  to  that  i)art  of  Spiritualism 
which  we  may  term  mediumistic — that  which 
depends  upon  events  produced  and  commu- 
nications received  through  mediums. 
As  for  simple  belief  in  spirits,  or  Spirit- 
ualism in  the  abstract,  we  can  scje 
no  objection  to  its  acceptance  in  any  of  its 
phases  by  those  who  thirst  for  the  superna- 
tural ;  and  we  think  the  dreams,  visions  and 
other  hallucinations  of  nervous  people  far 
more  reasonable  and  attractive  grounds  on 
which  to  build  a  faith,  than  the  nonsensical 
jugglery  of  spiritualistic  mediums. 

A  "Word  on  the  Other  Side. 

Officials  of  all  kinds  are  generally  held  in 
poor  esteem  by  those  who  come  in  contact 
with  them,  but  are  not  of  them.  To  certain 
natures  there  is  something  peculiarly  exas- 
perating in  the  movements  of  a  man  that 
moves  steadily  along  in  business,  and  gives 
no  more  heed  to  the  one  than  the  other,  who 
answers  questions  in  a  certain  mechanical 
way,  as  much  as  to  say:  "  I  take  no  cogni- 
zance of  personal  identity;  I'd  answer  a 
machine  with  as  much  int(,'rest  as  I  do  y(ni." 
The  similarity  between  a  large  class  of  em- 


ployers who  attend  to  a  great  deal  of  busi- 
ness, who  form  the  connecting  link  between 
their  employees  and  the  world,  leads  us  to 
believe  that  these  employments  make  the 
men  what  they  are  ;  we  mean  ticket  agents, 
railway  conductors,  government  officials, 
hotel  clerks,  rXc.  Now  all  of  these  are  usu- 
ally held  up  to  the  world  as  the  very  t3'pes 
of  arrogance  and  assumed  importance,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  filled  to  overflowing  with 
a  disagreeable,  unaccommodating  spirit. 
We  truly  believe  this  feeling  to  be  unde- 
served, unkind,  and  just  the  opposite  of  the 
truth,  and  that  it  grew  out  of  the  crotchety 
heads  of  the  class  mentioned  in  the  begin- 
ning, who  cannot  see  a  man  moving  steadily 
along,  oblivious  to  everything  but  his  busi- 
ness, but  they  are  seized  with  a  nervous 
desire  to  make  him  notice  them,  or  do  some- 
thing that  will  show  that  he  possesses 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  weaknesses  like  oth- 
ers. As  he  moves  about,  or  steadily  pui-sues 
his  work,  he  is  too  perfect.  Your  man  of  the 
world  envies  this  perfect  machine.  The 
traveling  correspondent  feels  himself  so  much 
superior  to  this  small  salaried  official,  that  he 
cannot  tolerate  the  perfectness,  the  complete- 
ness with  which  he  fills  his  place.  He  tries 
to  annoy  and  confuse  him  and  fails,  is  an- 
swered curtly,  and  perhaps  uncivilly;  then 
he  flies  to  his  room  and  writes  a  column  of 
abuse  of  "  men  clothed  with  little,  brief  au- 
thority." Splenetic  men, — j-our  cranky, 
n(;rvous  souls — are  the  natuial  enemies  of 
such  woi'kmen.  Theveryplaciditj'of  thehard 
worlced  official  who  never  groans,  never 
complains,  never  asks  sympathy,  drives 
thorn  frantic. 

Wh(!n  we  remember  how  many  of  the 
otherwise  gnjat  minds  of  the  world  belong 
to  this  disagreeable,  nervous,  fault-finding 
class,  can  we  wonder  that  all  who  serve 
th(;m,  and  refuse  to  bo  swayed  or  abused 
by  them,  are  their  special  abomination  ?  It 
should  be  considered,  too,  that  onl}'  one 
side  has  been  heard  from.  One  class  has 
been  ridiculed,  abused — used  as  a  by-word  for 
the  world — because  they  do  not  reply  ;  they 
have  not  the  ear  of  the  world  :  the  other 
sid(!  monopolizes  the  business  of  propagating 
tliought;  this  one  only  works.     Has  any  one 
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heard  of  a  hotel-clerk  making  any  defense, 
when     abused     by    newspaper    scribblers  ? 
Perhaps    this   very   indifference    has    aug- 
mented the  abuse.      It  is  very  annoying  to 
think   that  you  cannot  make  a  man  wince 
under  your  sharpest  stings.     The  great  pub- 
lic is  somewhat  inconsistent,  sometimes;  it 
works  up  a  morbid  sj'mpathy  for  employees 
on  the  horse-cars.     It  is  absolutely  heart- 
rending to  think  of  their  working  eighteen 
out  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  various 
schemes  are  devised  to  compel  their  employ- 
ers to  cui-tail  the  number  of  hours  of  labor, 
and  continue,  we  suppose,  to  pay  them  the 
same  wages.      This  is  about  as  practical  as 
the  masses  usually  are.     But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  deep  interest  manifested  in  the  horse- 
car  men,  we  have  heard   of  few   instances 
where    individuals     sought    to    ameliorate 
their  condition    or  lighten   their  labor  by 
personal  sacrifice.      And  with  all  the  cour- 
tesy and  attention  of  the  conductors  in  San 
Francisco,  they  have   rarely  received  any- 
thing but  abuse  when  spoken  of  in  this  con- 
nection.    Your   theoretical  old  philanthro- 
pist would  not  get  out  and  walk  two  squares 
to   let   one   of    this    much   oppressed   class 
shorten  his  day's  work  a  half  hour,  which 
he  could  otherwise   do  by  stopping  at  the 
stable.     We  desire  to  record  our  experience 
here,  of  all   these  classes  we  have  named. 
"We  have  received  from  them  more  courteous 
treatment,  more  correct  and  satisfactory  in- 
formation, more  unsolicited  kindness,  than 
from  all  other  strangers  combined.     And  in 
our  journe.yings  to  and  fro  on  earth,  much 
of  the   unpleasantness   of  travel    has   been 
removed  by   these    people ;    in   that   same 
mechanical,  unsympathetic  way,  it  is  true  ; 
but  all  the  more  reliable,  being  so. 


To  Pig-ht  or  Not  Fight. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  society  has 
materially  advanced  in  morals,  when  duel- 
ing is  no  longer  tolerated;  when  wrongs  are 
not  redressed  in  the  arena  of  conflict;  when 
it  is  no  longer  considered  a  disgrace  to  refuse 
to  grant  your  enemj'  the  satisfaction  of  kill- 
ing you.  Thanks  to  our. advancing  civiliza- 
tion, it  is  now  considered  a  very  barbarous 
community  that  permits   its  members  to  be  ' 


held    accountable   to   knife   and   pistol    for 
hasty  words  and  breaches  of  etiquette.     It 
is  considered  decidedly  vulgar,  too,  to  en- 
deavor to  punish  an  enemy  with  nature's 
weapons,  a  resort  to  fisticuffs  being  much 
too  brutal  for  refined  society.     We  are  not 
going  to  lament  the  passing  away  of  these 
once  popular  practices,  and  we  long  for  that 
millennial  state   when    man    shall   not  war 
with  his  neighbor,  when  no  offenses  will  be 
given   and  no  injuries  received.     But  until 
the   lion   and   lamb   do   dwell   together   in 
peace,  we  much  fear  that  man  will  find  an 
occasional  necessity  for  avenging  personal 
wrongs;  and,  so  long  as  that  necessity  exists 
among   honorable   men,    the    avenger    will 
necessarily    be    in    some    danger    himself. 
Such  a  course  is  alwaj^s  unsatisfactory,  and 
much  to  be  deplored  in  its  best  phases.  While 
considered  as  a  custom  it  is  liable  to  be,  and 
often  is  used  as  a  means  of  crime,  and  re- 
sorted to  by  the  vicious  to  gratify  personal 
spite  and  malice.    With  all  these  objections 
we  can  not  overcome  the  feeling  that  there 
were  wholesome  influences  attending  such  a 
state  of  society,  and   that  a  fear  of  speedy 
punishment  had  a  salutary  influence  upon  a 
large  class  in  the  community.     When  the 
slightest  impeachment  of  one's  veracity  was 
considered   sufficient   ground    for    a   deadly 
conflict,  it  is  probable  many  a  man  went  to 
his  death  rather  than  suffer  under  an  impu- 
tation, though  he  knew  himself  to  be  guilty; 
but  it  is  certainly  worth  something  to  have 
people  sensitive  about  such  matters,  and  it 
appears  to  us  that  falsehood,  and  at  least 
groundless  charges  of  falsehood,  would  be 
less  frequent  under  such  ?iregime.     It  is  true 
that  the  fighting,  bullying  ruffian  was  as  apt 
to  be  a  liar  as  any  one,  and  as  apt  to  assert 
his  innocence,  perhaps.     Still,  it  is  worth  a 
something  to  have  such  men  ready  to  sacri- 
fice life  rather  than   have  his  word  doubted. 
We  do   not  offer  any  excuses    for   society 
under  such  circumstances,  and  do  not  doubt 
that  the  disappearance  of  such  practices  is 
owing  to  the  advancement  of  better  views 
and    Christian  influences;    only,  we  say,  in 
passing  away  it  has  left  us  exposed  to  some 
other    evils    nearly,   if    not    quite    as    bad. 
One    may    hear,    almost    any    day,    while 
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pushing  his  way  through  the  crowd  on  Cali- 
fornia street,  such  expressions  as  the  follow- 
ing :     "  You  are  a thief.     You  know 

you  lied  to  me   and   swindled   me."     More 
than  once  we  have  heard,  in  response  to  such 
gentle  insinuations,  a  husky  voice   remon- 
strating :     "Oh,   no!    you   are   mistaken; 
no  I  didn't."     Or   perhaps   the   reply  is  of 
the  same  character   as   the   accusation,  and 
then  the  ears  of  the   passers-by  are   regaled 
with  profane  and  obscene  epithets,  bandied 
back  and  forth.     And  we  have  gone  on  our 
way,  after  hearing  such  scraps  of  dialogue, 
wondering  whether   these   men   have   kept 
pace  with     Christianizing    influences,    and 
whether   sucli  disgusting   scenes  are   not  as 
bad  and  fully  as  demoralizing,  and  show  al- 
together as  depraved  state  of  society  as  when 
the   bowie-knife   and    revolver    settled    all 
such  little  misunderstandings.     Admit  such 
charges  to  be  true,  and  that  men  deserve  to 
be  so   exposed,  and   that,   under  the  other 
state  of  affairs  it   could   not  safely  be   done, 
still  we   doubt   if  such   exposures,    without 
any  personal    danger   to   either   party,  is  of 
much  benefit  ;   and,  where   there  is  no  risk, 
on  either  side,  the   vicious   may  abuse   the 
good    with   the   same   impunity  that   he   is 
abused.     We   confess  to   a   desire   to  see  a 
state  of  society  where  the   reputation  for  the 
virtues  of  honor  and  truth  are  held  in  a  lit- 
tle more  esteem,  and  where  a  denial  of  their 
existence  would  slightly  ruffle  the  temper  of 
the    most   self-possessed    and    conscientious 
man  in  existence.     It  is   said  that  truthful 
and   honest    men     need   not    fear   epithets 
heaped   upon   them  ;  perhaps  not,   but  we 
would   like  for  the    dishonfut  man  to    fear 
them.     It  is  urged  that   the   scoundrel   can 
.^ssi|f)ie   an  air  of  injured    innocence,   and 
storm  *n4  bluster,    and  fight  if  necessary, 
pust  as  y/ell  43  if  he  was  the  honestest  man 
in  tl>e   world.     Wo   are   not   quite   sure  of 
that,  bift  wc  4o  know  that  it  is  just  as  easy 
for   tho   most  unscrupulous   liars   to    affect 
lofty  scorn  and   profound   contempt   for  all 
such  chargos,  and  assume  all  the  indifference 
that  an  honest  man  js  supposed  to  feol  under 
jt^ie   non-fighting   regime.     And  we   return 
to   >.He  original   thought,  though   we   have 
pretty  we)l  got  rid   of  all  kinds  of  fighting 


among  what  we  call  refined  people,  has  not 
the  latitude  of  rogues  been  increased  thereby, 
and  has  not  the  value  of  reputation  for  in- 
tegrity decreased  slightly  in  the  age  of 
peace  ? 

— It  seems  that  the  price  for  flogging  a  Brit- 
ish Vice-Consul  is  ?50,000.  We  would 
like  to  know  by  what  law  of  increase  the 
value  of  an  Englishman's  hide  is  regulated. 
Four  hundred  lashes  on  the  back  of  a 
Vice-Consul  is  so  much;  how  would  it  be 
for  a  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  say?  We 
might  as  well  fix  the  price  in  these  little 
matters  one  time  as  another. 
— We  had  the  pleasure,  one  evening  dui-ing 
the  past  month,  of  attending  a  reception 
given  by  members  of  the  San  Francisco 
Microscopical  Society,  at  Mercantile  Library 
Hall.  It  has  rarely  been  our  good  fortune 
to  spend  a  more  profitable  or  pleasant  eve- 
ning. There  were  about  twenty  instruments 
in  use,  some  of  them  very  fine  ones,  indeed. 
There  were  exhibitions  of  everything,  from 
the  most  minute  mineral  atoms  to  the  circu- 
latory organs  of  the  frog.  The  latter,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Harkness,  was  one  of 
the  chief  attractions  of  the  evening.  We 
were  much  pleased  in  examining  some  mi- 
croscopical sections  of  the  human  lung  and 
tongue,  exhibited  by  Dr.  Mouser.  But  all 
were  so  good  that  we  could  scarcely  decide 
as  to  the  merits  of  any.  The  society  is  in  a 
healthy  condition,  with  twenty-five  or  thirty 
earnest,  active  members. 

We  would  like  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
attending  such  exhibitions  more  frequently. 
— San  Francisco  has  been  honored  (?)  dur- 
ing the  past  month  by  the  presence  of  Henri 
Rochefort,  the  great  French  agitator  and 
communist;  the  whole  WoodhuU  and  Claf- 
lin  tribe,  and  Donald  McKa}'  and  his  Indian 
braves,  who  assisted  in  the  Modoc  war.  If 
we  could  only  have  had  Vasquez,  the  high- 
wayman, for  a  few  da^'s,  we  would  have  Inid 
nothing  iilse  to  wish  for.  And  then,  if  we 
could  have  confined  them  all  in  the  circus 
pavilion  until  the  Warm  Springs  had  got 
hungry  enough  to  have  forgotten  what  little 
civilization  they  had  picked  up  in  the  anti- 
cannibal  age,  and  started  a  little  commune 
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after  the  fashion  of  their  ancestors,  our  faith 
in  the  immutable  fitness  of  things  would 
have  revived. 


Maxims  of  Rochefoucauld. 

"We  often  credit  ourselves  with  vices  the 
reverse  of  what  we  have;  thus,  when  weak, 
we  boast  of  our  obstinacy. 

Penetration  has  a  spice  of  divination  in 
it  that  tickles  our  vanity  more  than  any 
other  quality  of  the  mind. 

The  greatest  effort  of  friendship  is  not  to 
show  our  faults  to  a  friend;  but  to  show  him 
his  own. 

We  have  few  faults  that  are  not  far  more 
excusable  than  the  means  we  adopt  to  hide 
them. 

To  praise  good  actions  heartily  is  in  some 
measure  to  take  part  in  them . 

Our  enemies  come  nearer  the  truth  in  the 
opinions  they  form  of  us  than  we  do  in  our 
opinions  of  ourselves. 


The  same  pride  which  makes  us  blame 
faults  from  which  we  believe  ourselves  free, 
causes  us  to  despise  the  good  qualities  we 
have  not. 

If  we  had  no  faults,  we  should  not  take 
so  much  pleasure  in  noting  those  of  others. 

It  is  more  disgraceful  to  distrust  than  to 
be  deceived  by  our  friends. 

Every  one  blames  his  memory;  no  one 
blames  his  judgement. 

Old  men  cUilight  in  giving  good  advice  as 
a  consolation  for  the  fact  they  can  no  longer 
set  bad  examples. 

One  kind  of  flirtation  is  to  boast  we  never 
flirt. 

"We  frequently  do  good  to  enable  us  with 
impunitj'  to  do  evil. 

Flirtation  is  at  the  bottom  of  woman's 
nature,  although  all  do  not  practice  it;  some 
being  restrained  by  fear,  others  by  sense. 

We  hardly  find  any  persons  of  good  sense 
save  those  who  agree  with  us. 


The  Rhyme  of  the  Mississippi. 


BY   MAKIE    B.    WILLIAMS. 


[From  tho  Independent.} 


Ha!  ha!  when  ye  bound  mo  in  narrow  space  ; 

When  ye  fettered  with  walls  of  earth  ; 
When  ye  shaped  tho  track  for  my  daily  race, 

Came  no  thought  of  an  earlier  birth  ? 
No  thought  of  primeval  strength  that  bore 

Whole  forests  like  reeds  away, 
And  that  rolled  my  waves  to  some  furthest  shore 

In  the  heat  of  my  reckless  play? 

Ha!  ha!  how  I  laughed  when  my  bosom  beat 

'Gainst  your  pitiful  ridge  of  clay; 
But  I  checked  its  throbs  as  a  present  meet     ' 

For  the  depths  of  some  evil  day. 
For  I  loved  right  well  tho  flower-gemmed  plain, 

With  its  wealth  of  peaceful  store, 
And  I  thrilled  'neath  the  argosies  of  grain 

That  swept  by  tho  golden  shore. 

Sometimes  1  leaped  in  my  maddened  sport 

Through  your  crumbling  walls  of  clay  ; 
Whore  thn  Rivor  King  wills  to  hold  his  Court, 

There  hath  ho  the  right  of  way. 
But  I  did  slight  harm  ;  for  1  lovod  to  soe 

The  ri-d  mantling  sunset  glow. 
And  kindle  tho  plumes  of  some  tropical  tree 

As  it  waved  to  my  rhythmic  flow. 


And  I  loved  to  catch  tho  yellowing  gleam 

Of  some  joyful  harvest-field, 
And  to  bear  its  refrain  adown  my  stream 

The  chorus  that  Plenty  yields. 
But  I  hate  tho  moans  of  a  wild  despair 

That  have  broken  my  tranced  sloop, 
When  Strife  and  Famine  (that  hell-born  pair) 

AVould  my  old  dominion  keep. 

Ha!  ha!  ye  held  me  by  love,  not  force  ; 

Your  children  have  ceased  their  play, 
And  the  sun  ne'er  shone  in  its  burning  course 

On  more  wrecks  than  he  views  to-day. 
Lo!  the  vexed  Eumenides  their  chant 

Have  raised  on  the  desolate  shore. 
To  lay  the  ghost  of  the  idle  vaunt 

That  would  fetter  me  as  of  yore. 

Hurrah  !  o'er  the  blasted  land  I  sweep. 

As  I  claim  the  tribute  of  yore  ; 
My  waves  are  salt  with  tho  tears  ye  weep 

For  the  days  that  return  no  more. 
Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  for  tho  olden  gloe, 

That  will  deaden  this  piteous  wail. 
Ha!  ha!  for  tho  sport  with  tho  measureless  sea. 

With  its  freedom's  priceless  tale. 

Opolousas,  La. 
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FINANCE   AND   TRADE. 


Our    Currency. 


The  currency  question  is  attracting  more 
attention  at  this  time  than  all  the  other 
national  questions  combined.  It  is  being 
discussed  on  all  sides,  and  some  of  the  ablest 
financiers  of  the  country  have  come  forward 
with  their  theories  and  plans  for  remedying 
the  evils  that  now  exist  in  the  financial  sys- 
tem of  our  government.  Some  of  these  ap- 
pear on  their  face  to  be  meritorious,  while 
many  of  them  are  absurd  ajid  dangerous. 
The  inflationists  are  advocating  schemes, 
which,  if  they  were  carried  out,  would  be 
ruinous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  nation, 
while  some  who  believe  in  contraction,  are 
almost  as  wild  in  their  ideas  and  as  loose  in 
their  plans.  No  man  is  able  to  solve  the 
problem  satisfiictorily  to  all,  nor  yet  is 
there  one  who  can  invent  a  plan  for  the 
resumption  of  specie  payment,  which  is  the 
ultimate  aim  of  all  the  financial  writers  and 
legislators,  that  is  free  from  objections.  We 
do  not  claim  to  be  able  to  advance  any  new 
theories  or  plans  to  accomplish  this  end. 
That  it  should  be  accomplished  we  earnestly 
believe,  but  just  how  it  can  best  be  done  is 
a  question  which  we  cannot  answer.  We  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  it  would  be  as 
difficult  to  accomplish  as  many  of  our  most 
learned  statesmen  appear  to  think.  It  is 
hardly  possible,  with  the  present  amount  of 
specie  in  the  country,  to  make  a  sudden 
transition  from  a  paper  to  a  specie  basis  ; 
but  were  that  movement  once  set  on  foot, 
we  believe  that  it  would  be  completed  in  an 
infinitely  shorter  period  of  time  than  most 
people  imagine.  When  specie  is  once  made 
the  basis  of  circulation,  it  will  flow  into  the 
country  much  more  lapidly  than  most  of  us 
presume,  and,  in    our   oi)inion,  would   soon 


be  found  suflScient  for  all  necessary  purposes. 
It  would  not  be  hoarded  up  for  speculation  as 
at  present,  but  would  find  its  way  into  all 
the  channels  of  trade,  and,  being  kept  in 
rapid  circulation,  it  would  discharge  the 
debts  of  the  community  with  dispatch,  and 
without  creating  any  very  great  stringency. 
A  history  of  the  money  of  the  olden  time 
will  serve  to  illustrate  our  ideas,  and  con- 
firm the  foregoing  opinions.  In  1690,  the 
first  shinplasters  were  issued,  and  before  then 
the  use  of  a  barter  currency  rid  the  country 
of  silver  and  gold.  When  a  debt  could  be 
paid  in  beaver-skins  and  musket-balls  (one 
of  which  passed  for  a  farthing),  and  corn, 
and  almost  everything  else,  specie  was  hoard- 
ed. All  products  were  then  a  legal  tender. 
In  1652,  the  "  pine  tree  coinage  "  was  estab- 
lished in  Massachusetts,  and  the  law  forbade 
its  exportation.  But  thei'e  were  also  wampum 
and  other  things,  and  the  worse  currency 
drove  out  the  better.  In  1690,  war  caused 
the  emission  of  paper  monej'.  The  army 
sent  to  Canada  was  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
booty,  butit  got  none.  Topa3'  the  soldiers, 
£7,000  was  issued,  in  notes  of  from  5s.  to 
£5,  receivable  for  taxes.  These  were  dis- 
posed of  by  the  soldiery  at  one-third  dis- 
count, to  the  extent  of  £40,000.  Of  this 
sum,  £10,000  was  burned  at  the  Treasury 
in  1691.  In  1()92,  the  General  Court  or- 
dered that  the  bills  should  be  taken  at  the 
Treasury  at  5  per  cent,  advance  over  coin, 
and  promised  to  redeem  them  within  12 
month's  ;  the  paper  was  at  par  for  20  j'ears, 
when  Connecticut  merchants  sold  their  wares 
for  "pay,"  "pay  as  money,"  "money," 
and  •'  trusting."  "  Pay  "  was  barter  at  the 
legal  rates.  "Pay  as  money  "  was  barter 
at  one-third  ofl".  "  Money  "  was  New 
pjMgland  or  Spanish  coin,  with  waminmi  for 
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change.  "  Trusting  "  was  credit.  A  knife 
worth  Gd.  in  coin  sold  for  8d.  in  "  pay  as 
money,"  for  I'Zd.  in  "pay,"  and  for  some- 
thing more  when  credit  was  given. 

The  war  in  1709  brought  more  paper,  and 
£40,000  was  issued.  In  1711,  £10,000 
more  were  put  forth.  Stringent  laws  were 
passed  to  make  this  a  legal-tender,  at  par, 
but  it  depreciated  more  and  more.  A  bank- 
currency  "  founded  on  land  "  was  the  next 
experiment,  and  failed.  In  1715,  Boston 
merchants  petitioned  for  "more  money," 
and  the  Assembly  gave  them  more  filthy 
rags.  It  issued  £100,000  of  bills  "  because 
bills  were  scarce."  In  1720,  bills  were  scarce 
again.  A  year  after,  in  1721,  a  fresh  lot  of 
£100,000  was  thrown  upon  the  market,  and 
the  buying  and  selling  of  silver  prohibited. 
In  1728,  England  obliged  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony  to  redeem  this  last  sum,  and  the 
Colony  at  once  issued  £60,000  in  new  notes, 
"  bee  luse  bills  were  scarce."  In  1739, 
bank  notes  "  founded  on  land  "  was  tried. 
Soon  after,  an  Act  of  Parliament  closed  both 
banks.  In  1741,  the  Assembly  issued  £30,- 
000  in  shinpla<-ters  to  pay  government  ex- 
penses, finally,  when  all  the  paper  was  at 
heavy  discounts,  the  ransom  of  Louisburg 
enabled  Massachusetts  to  redeem  her  prom- 
ises to  pay.  Just  before  this  assumption  of 
specie  payments  (1749-'50),  shipbuilding 
and  fisheries  had  declined  and  people  were 
moving  away;  but  business  revived  under 
the  stimulus  of  specie,  and  the  Colony  grew 
more  prosperous  daily.  In  1712,  South 
Carolina  issued  paper  promises  to  pay — a 
war  being  the  cause — and  the  bills  fell  one- 
third  the  first  year,  and  a  half  the  second, 
and  sank  steadily  lower.  Prof.  Sumner,  of 
Yale,  groups  some  fresh  facts  around  Conti- 
nental currency.  When  it  was  proposed  to 
issue  the  notes,  Peletiah  Webster  argued  in 
favor  of  taxation.  About  1780,  the  bills 
ceased  to  circulate,  and  a  barber's  shop  in 
Philadelphia  was  papered  with  them.  A 
dog  coated  with  tar,  in  which  numbers  of 
notes  were  stuck,  was  paraded  through  the 
streets.  As  soon  as  this  currency  was  fairly 
out  of  the  way,  specie  began  to  circulate — 
thus  illustrating  the  truth  that  specie  will 


inevitably  flow  into   a  country  unless  it  is 
kept  out  by  the  use  of  a  bad  currency. 

These  are  facts  which  bear  on  the  great 
question  of  the  day,  and  it  would  be  well 
for  our  national  financiers  to  consider  them 
closely.  Wipe  out  the  paper  money  now 
flooding  the  country  and  the  few  millions  of 
specie  now  circulating  would  soon  increase 
to  hundreds  of  millions.  The  supply  would 
soon  equal  the  demand. 


Tlie  "Wheat  Trade. 

The  Bulletin  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  wheat  trade  from  this  port  and  fi-om 
Portland,  Oregon,  for  the  last  harvest  year: 

The  monthly  exports  of  wheat  and  flour 
for  the  seaso«  to  date  compare  as  follows , 
to  which  we  append  the  total  for  the  same 
time  in  the  previous  season  : 

WHRAT     EXPOKTS. 

187;V4.         Cargoes.  Centals.  Value. 

July 11  321,0415  $    5-).S,B50 

August 23  ('.44,335  1,207,991 

Septomber 19  (i02,735  1,299,3(J2 

October 29  1,0>4,478  2,31S,();i9 

November 3(3  1,117,229  2,453,758 

December 32  9(!0,871  2,140,887 

January 33  t)7.t,504  2,241,395 

February 17  603,577  1,344,441 

March 9  241.7.J7  50a,924 

April 10  29o,5i;2  570,366 

Totals 219  6,(!53,004      S14,<)48,113 

Same  time,  1872-73  318  9,174,7tj3       10,525,833 

FI.OUR   EXPORTS. 

Barrels.  Value. 

July 20,189  Sl02.')05 

August 17,2)7  80,654 

September 57,875  347,975 

October 68,357  446,714 

November 45,8)0  258,918 

December 101,056  721,274 

January 34,024  219,714 

February 101,087  689,010 

March 31,659  188,669 

April 32,478  185,629 

Totals 522,850  83,2.50,162 

Same  time  in  1872-73 2.32,908  1,220,912 

Reducing  Flour  to  Wheat,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing result  in  Wheat  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  the  harvest  year  ending  April 
30th  : 

Centals.  Value. 

Ten  months  1872-73 9,fe7.!,487  S17,746,745 

Ton  months  1873-74 8,401,,554  17,898,275 
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If  our  f:um(n-.sdid  not  raise  so  nuich  Whea* 
last  3'earasthey  did  in  1872,  they  have  made 
more  money.  It  will  be  noticed  that  while 
the  aggregate  shipments  thus  far  this  year 
are  1,470,000  centals  less  than  fur  same  time 
in  the  previous  season,  the  amount  realized 
is  actually  larger.  It  was  hardly  thought  a 
few  months  ago  that  we  would  ship  400,000 
tons  during  the  current  year,  whereas  we 
have  shipped  420,000  tons  to  date,  with  a 
fair  prospect  of  sending  off  20,000  tons  more 
before  the  close  of  the  season.  "We  have 
now  on  the  berth  for  Wheat,  the  ships 
"  Agenor,"  "Aminta,"  "  Friedlander," 
"  Golden  Gate,"  "  Gov.  Morton,"  "Great 
Admiral,"  and  "Hamilton  Fish."  These 
are  large  carriers,  all  of  them  being  from 
1,000  to  1,(»00  tons  register.  ,Thoy  will  car- 
ry the  bulk  of  14,000  tons  Wheat.  It  is 
believed  that  there  is  enough  Wheat  in  the 
State  to  load  this  fleet  and  at  least  four  more 
vessels  of  1,000  tons  each.  The  "Hamilton 
Fish"  is  full' and  in  the  stream'.  The  "  Age- 
nor,"  "Friedlander"  and  "Gov.  Mor- 
ton" have  gone  to  Oakland  to  load,  and 
the  "  Great  Admiral  "  isloadingat  Vallejo. 
The  "Aminca"  and  "Golden  Gate"  are 
not  ready  to  load.  The  crop  prospects  are 
of  the  most  flattering  character,  the  recent 
rain  having  come  just  in  time. 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  wheat  trade 
of  Oregon  has  assumed  considerable  promi- 
nence in  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
Formerly,  all  the  surplus  wheat  of  that 
State,  not  taken  by  the  adjoining  Territories, 
was  sent  to  San  Francisco  for  re-shipment. 
Direct  trade  with  Europe  was  commenced  in 
the  season  of  1869-70,  and  has  since  devel- 
oped into  a  large  volume.  Following  is  a 
statement  of  the  shipments  of  wheat  and 
flour  from  Oregon  during  the  past  six  har- 
vest years  : 

WHKAT  AND  FLOUR    EXPORTS  FROM  OREGON. 
18;!8-09. 
Ctls  Wheat.  Bbls  Flour.  Tons  Wheat. 
To  San  Francisco,  31,8J0       82,581  14,129 

18J9-70. 

To  Europe Il,2(i7       

To  San  Francisco.  51,812       104,574 


Totals (Ju.ioy       1U4,574 


27,811 


1870-71. 
CU?  Wheat.  Bbls  Flour.  Tons  Wheat. 

To  Europe 180,924        , 

To  San  Francisco.  .•M,271        Hi4,ii78 

To  Rio 5,436 

To  China 10.000 

Totals 217,195        180,114  1^,876 

1871-72. 

To  Europe 242,457        

To  San  Francisco..2.)2,()l)3       138.055 

Totals 505,120        138,055  45,904 

1872-73. 

To  Europe 510,073        

To  San  Francisco.  55,494        90,508 
To  China 10,448 

Totals 571,5i7        107,010  44,030 

1873-74. 

To  Europe 871,789       60.198 

To  San  Francisco...34S,363       92,925 

Totals 1,218,122       153,121  83,875 

The  figures  for  the  current  harvest  year  are 
up  to  April  1st.  Since  then  the  "Annie  W. 
Weston"  and  "Vermont"  have  cleared  for 
Europe,  the  former  with  23,215  centals 
Wheat  and  the  latter  with  9,979  cent- 
als Wheat  and  13,577  barrels  Flour.  The 
"Aliquis,""  Henry  Sempe  "  and  "  Pallais 
Gallien "  are  now  loading  Wheat  there 
for  Europe,  and  will  be  followed  by  the 
"  Ceylon  "  upon  arrival.  These  vessels  will 
carry  about  3,000  tons  Wheat,  and  will 
probably  be  the  last  dispatched  to  Great 
Britain  this  season.  The  shipments  to  San 
Francisco  from  April  1st  to  July  1st  will 
reach  5,000  tons  Wheat.  This  will  swell 
the  exports  for  the  year  to  95,000  tons,  show- 
ing an  increase  over  100  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  the  two  previous  seasons.  The 
Wheat  yield  per  acre  in  Oregon  last  summer 
was  very  prolific.  This  year  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  at  least  15  per  cent,  in  the  acreage 
under  Wheat  in  Oregon.  At  last  mail  ac- 
counts, the  crop  there  looked  promising  in 
most  of  the  large  growing  sections.  A  gen- 
tleman of  experience  and  observation,  who 
is  prominently  identified  with  the  milling 
interest,  estimates  the  surplus  Wheat  for 
export  from  Oregon  during  the  ensuing  har- 
vest year  at  100,000  tons  ;  including  flour, 
equal  to  2,000,000  centals.  As  usual,  a 
large  portion  of  the  tonnage  required  to 
move  this  quantity  to  a  market  will  have  to 
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be  drawn  from  this  port,  the  tonnage  em- 
ployed in  direct  trade  with  Oregon  being 
entirely  inadequate. 


Real  Estate  Operations. 


The  Bulletin  says  that  it  has  been  the  im- 
pression for  some  time  that  there  was  but 
little  doing  in  real  estate  loans  in  this  city. 
The  reason  for  such  an  impression  is  not  ap- 
parent. The  figures  certainly  do  not  con- 
firm it.  The  large  surplus  of  unemployed 
funds  on  hand  may  have  led  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  market  was  less  active  than 
usual.  An  examination  of  the  situation 
reveals  an  opposite  condition  of  things.  In 
addition  to  ten  Savings  Banks  regularly  em- 
ployed in  loaning  upon  real  estate,  there  are 
occasional  loans  effected  on  this  class  of 
property  by  the  other  banks  of  the  city, 
local  underwriters  and  private  capitalists. 
According  to  the  San  Francisco  Real  Estate 
Circular  there  were  826  montgages  made  in 
the  first  four  months  this  year  and  665  re- 
leases cancelled.  The  amounts  represented 
were  as  follows  : 

Mortgage?.  Releases. 

No.       Amount.  No.       Amount. 

January 199           $752,200  111          8:329,900 

February 201          1,029,200  107            950,200 

March 220          1,504,000  207         .l,30o,700 

April 20(3          1,272,900  180             953,000 

Totals 825         84,558,300       665        $3,539,800 

The  Savings  Banks  of  the  city  made  508 
of  the  above  mortgages,  amounting  to 
§2,955,400,  and  356  releases,  amounting  to 
§1,970,600.  The  remainder  of  the  business 
was  performed  by  private  capitalists.  The 
Hibernia  Bank  loaned  out  $1,088,900, 
mostly  at  9  per  cent.,  and  released  §795,200. 
This  bank  made  159  loans  in  the  four  months, 
and  cancelled  120  releases.  The  Savings 
and  Loan  Society  made  126  mortgages, 
amounting  to  §643,800,  and  85  releases  ag- 
gregating §450,300.  The  business  at  the 
French  Bank  was  v(!ry  light.  There  were 
12  releases  of  §197,500  and  7  loans  of  §57,- 
200.  The  German  Bank  put  out  68  loans  of 
§429,400  and  made  26  releases  of  §136,000. 
The  Odd  Fellows'  Bank  eflFected  64  loans  of 
§215,200  and  accepted  43  releases  of  §120,- 


800.  The  Masonic  Bank  has  done  but  lit- 
tle business  in  real  estate  this  year,  there 
being  only  22  loans  recorded  for  the  four 
months  of  a  value  of  §34,200,  and  11  re- 
leases of  a  value  of  §28,200.  The  Califor- 
nia Savings  and  Loan  Society  made  8  loans 
of  §139,300.  There  were  no  releases,  as  the 
bank  only  commenced  business  a  few 
months  ago.  The  Humboldt  Bank  made 
only  5  loans  of  §16,800  and  three  releases  of 
§3,600.  The  San  Francisco  Savings  Union 
effected  49  loans  of  §331,000  and  made  56  re- 
leases of  §239,100.  The  aggregate  amounts 
loaned  on  real  estate  in  the  first  four 
months  of  the  year  compare  as  follows,  to- 
gether with  the  sums  released: 

Four  months.  Mortgages.   Releases. 

l.-,71 f2,8B,100      12,588,700 

1872 2,671,800        2,5a7,900 

1S73 1,52-5,800        2,4i)0,500 

1874 4,558,300        3,539,800 

In  1871,  the  mortgages  effected  were  9  per 
cent,  larger  than  the  releases.  In  1872,  the 
difference  in  favor  of  mortgages  was  only  5 
per  cent.  In  1873,  the  releases  were  38  per 
cent,  more  than  the  mortgages.  The  new 
Code  went  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1873,  and  for  a  time  it  very  unfavor- 
ably affected  the  business  of  making  loans, 
until  its  provisions  were  clearly  set  forth  by 
the  proper  tribunal.  Thus  far  this  year 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  30  per  cent, 
in  mortgages  over  releases,  showing  just  that 
amount  of  new  business,  which,  as  will  be 
seen,  is  the  best  record  in  four  years. 


—  The  coinage  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint 
for  April  compares  as  follows  : 

1873.  1874. 

Double  Eagles $1,360,000  81,460,000 

Trade  Dollars 273,000 

Half  Dollars 4,U00  

Quarter  Dollars 8,000  19,000 

Dimes 10,000  

Totals 81,382,000  $1,752,000 

In  the  same  month  in  1872,  §1,420,000  in 
Double  Eagles  was  coined.  The  coinage 
for  the  first  ten  months  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  exceeds  §22,000,000,  the  largest 
amount  for  any  corresponding  period  in  the 
^^istory  of  that  institution. 
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Financial  Items. 

— Tlie  cli-po?its  :\t  the  Carson  Mint  for  April 
amouiitwl  to  18,101  ounces  gold,  and  230,247 
ounces  silver,  of  the  combined  value  of 
§Jl2,75'J,ofwliicii  §475,775  was  subsequently 
converted  into  coin  and  line  bars. 

—  Tlie  Commercial  and  Savings  Bank  of 
San  Jose  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
of  §1,000,000,  and  succeeds  to  the  private 
banlving  business  of  McLaughlin  &  Kyland 
of  that  city.  This  gives  San  Jos6  three  in- 
corporated banks. 

— Articles  of  incorporation  for  the  Bank  of 
Watsonville  were  liled  yesterday  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  bank 
will  have  a  capital  of  §200,000,  and  we 
believe  is  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in 
that  locality. 

— There  is  a  continued  good  demand  for 
local  miscellaneous  stocks  that  pay  regular 
monthly  dividends.  Bank  of  California  is 
•quoted  at  130;  First  National  Gold  Bank, 
115;  Merchants'  Exchange  Bank,  110;  Na- 
tional Gold  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  130 
@131;  Pacific  Bank,  95@98;  Spring  Valley 
Water  has  receded  to  91-j  since  the  dividend; 
San  Francisco  Gaslight  was  sold  yesterday 
at  75,  ex  dividend  payable  on  Friday,  the 
transfer  books  having  been  closed. 

— The  report  of  the  New  York  Savings 
Banks  for  1874  is  quite  favorable.  There 
has  been  an  increase  of  10,800  in  the  num- 
ber of  open  accounts  with  depositors — an 
increase  of  $233,500  in  the  amount  of  de- 
posits— and  an  increase  of  §1,672,100  in  the 
surplus  fund.  In  view  of  the  severe  ordeal 
to  which  they  were  subjected  last  fall,  the 
above  figures  are  eminently  gratifying.  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  those  who  withdrew 
during  the  panic  were  generally  large  de- 
positors, who  probably  made  other  invest- 
ments. The  average  amount  to  the  credit 
of  depositors  is  §340.  The  dtiposits  in  the 
California  Savings  Banks,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, show  an  average  of  §782.  * 

— Wo  note  a  further  marked  decline  in  the 
Dry  Goods  trade.  The  value  of  the  Dry 
Goods  entered  at  New   York  in  April,  was 


§8,505,000.  Th's  is  substantially  the  same  as 
for  the  corresponding  month  last  year, 
though  about  §4,000,000  less  than  in  March, 
1874,  and  nearly  §3,000,000  less  than  for 
April,  1873.     Over  per  cent,  of  the  im- 

ports last  month  consisted  of  manufactures 
of  silk.  The  amount  entered  for  consump- 
tion and  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  the 
same  purpose,  was  proportionately  larger 
than  for  the  corresponding  month  in  pre- 
vious years,  showing  a  better  distributive 
demand.  The  value  of  the  Dry  Goods  en- 
tered at  New  York  during  the  first  four 
months  of  the  year  is  stated  at  §43,422,000, 
a  decrease  of  §10,000,000  as  against  the  same 
time  last  year,  and  §16,000,000  as  against 
1872.  For  the  first  ten  months  of  the  fiscal 
year,  the  value  as  §04,108,000,  a  decrease 
of  §20,000,000  compared  with  1872-73. 
— The  treasure  drain  from  New  York  con- 
tinues heavy.  The  shipments  for  the  past 
four  or  six  weeks  have  been  unusually  large, 
though  prior  remittances  were  light.  Dur- 
ing the  week  ending  May  9lh  the  amount 
shipped  was  §2,528,000,  the  largest  weekly 
aggregate  in  several  months.  There  were 
four  shipments  to  England  and  one  to  Ham- 
burg, aggregating  §2,404,000,  mostly  in  fine 
gold  and  silver.  The  remainder  went  to 
Cuba.  The  total  shipped  from  January  1st 
to  May  9th  is  §13,340,000,  against  §18,247,- 
000  for  the  same  time  in  1873  and  §10,764,- 
000  in  1872.  The  low  rate  of  interest  in 
New  York  and  other  Eastern  commercial 
centres,  has  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  some 
foreign  capital.  It  is  also  the  period  for  the 
disbursementof some §15,000,000  interest  on 
Government  Bonds,  largely  held  in  Europe, 
and  a  portion  is  ordered  to  be  paid  in  Lon- 
don and  Hamburg. 

— The  tonnage  movement  of  the  port  for 
April  compares  as  follows  : 

Arrivals.  Clcarancos. 

April.  Vos.        Tons.         Ves.        Tons. 

1872 224  80,'l00  71  ril,200 

IhT.i 284  SIO.HOO         70  tiO.tiOO 

1871 .'ill        lOl.'iOO  81  70,-100 

The  movement  for  the  past  month  has  been 
unusually  active,  which  is  due  in  part  to  the 
more  frequent  arrivals  of  steamers.  For  the 
first  four  months  of  theycar  the  comparison 
is  as  follows  : 
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Arrivals.  Clearances. 

Four  Months.    Ves.  Tons.        Ves.  Tons. 

1872 87ij  o40,:iOO  207         18'i,800 

1873 1,04!)  .'jyS.'JOO  ;«3         272,100 

1874 1,085  3i)3,')00  336         290,300 

Of  the  inward  tonnnge  from  foreign  ports 
for  the  past  four  months,  99,700  tons  was 
under  the  American  flag,  and  51,200  tons 
under  various  foreign  flags,  chiefly  British. 
We  have  had  28,200  tons  from  New  York 
and  other  Eastern  ports,  against  30,700  tons 
for  the  same  time  last  year. 
— Dividends  have  been  paid  during  the  past 
mouth  by  the  following  incorporations: 

Bank  of  California 1  per  cent.  SoO.OOO 

First  National  Gold  Bank 1         "  15,000 

Nat,  Gold  Bank  &  Trust  Co l}i     "  12,500 

Merchants  Exchange  Bank 1         "  10,000 

Commercial  Ins.  Co Ij^     "  3,000 

State  Investment  Ins.  Co 1}^     "  3,000 

Spring  Valley  Water  Co %     "  <50,000 

S.  F.  Gaslight  Co ^2     "  50,000 

California  Theatre  Co ^     "  2,500 

Giant  Powder  Co. 1}4     "  9,000 

Pioneer  Land  &  Loan  Asso 1         "  1,1!J0 

North  Beach  R.  R.  Co 14     "  5,000 

Merchants  Ex.  Asso VA     "  3,600 

Crown  Point  Mining  Co S4  per  share  400,000 

Belcher  Mining  Co 5         "  520,000 

Con.  Virginia  Mining  Co 3         "  324,000 

Black  Bear  Quartz  Min.  Co 30  cts.  "  9,000 

Total  for  the  month $l,477,7o0 

Total  for  the  first  five   months  of  the  cur- 
rent year,  §3,847,726. 

^The  coinage  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint 
for  April,  and  for  the  first  four  months  of  the 
year,  compares  as  follows  : 

April. 

1863 Sl,77t),000 

1864 1,101,000 

1865 2.711,000 

1865 ],113,i'00 

1867 1,895,000 

1868 710.000 

1869 1,57'.»,000 

1870 1,330,000 

1871 1,800,000 

1872 1,420,000 

1873 1,282,000 

1874 1,752,000 


Four  Months. 

53,382,750 
3,667,000 
5,5;J4,000 
3,707,000 
4,019,535 
2,022,000 
2,974,000 
6,090,000 
5,503,725 
4,598,500 
4,541,400 
7,983,000 

As  will  be  observed,  the  coinage  thus  for 
this  year  is  larger  than  for  any  correspond- 
ing period.  In  January,  the  Mint  was  en- 
gaged on  Double  Eagles,  Half  and  Quarter 
Dollars  and  Dimes.  In  February,  the 
coinage  was  all  silver,  mostly  iu  Trade  Dol- 


lars. In  March  and  April,  the  coinage  em- 
braced Double  Eagles,  Trade  Dollars,  Half 
and  Quarter  Dollars  and  Dimes.  The  re- 
sult for  the  four  months  compares  as  fol- 
lows : 

1873,  1874. 

Double  Eagles 14,500,000  86,940,000 

Trade  Dollars 700  793,000 

IlalfDoIlars 6,500  143,000 

Quarter  Dollars 8,000  98,000 

Dimes 10,000  9,000 

Half  Dimes 16,200  


Totals $4,541,400  87,983,000 

The  large  amount  of  silver  coinage  is  note- 
worthy ;  and  as  most  of  it  has  been  ex- 
ported, there  is  less  discount  on  silver  than 
for  some  time.  The  Mint  is  now  executing 
Trade  Dollars. 

The  operation  at  the  ofiice  of  the  United 
States  Assistant  Treasurer  in  San  Francisco 
for  April  were  as  follows  : 

EKCEIPTS. 

Customs «055,352  97 

Internal  Revenue  Tax 231,607  95 

Internal  Revenue  Stamps 11,839  25 

Sales  of  land 50,418  44 

Patent  fees 1,368  00 

Post-ofRce  department 32,852  75 

Disbursing  officers ,  686,384  69 

Various  sources 43,881  06 


Total  receipts Sl,713,705  11 

DISBURSEMKNTS. 

Treasury  Drafts 8-549,608  35 

Post-office  department  drafts 24,619  94 

Disbursing  officers' checks 901,864  81 


Total  disbursements $1,476,093  10 

The  totals  for  the  month  compare  as  fol- 
lows with  the  previous  months  this  j^ear  : 

Receipts.  Disbursements. 


January S2,398,695 

February 2,283,257 

March 2,658,417 

April 1,713,705 

Totals 89,054,074 

Previous  six  months...  16,426,288 


82,647,198 
1,871,063 
2,101,670 
1,476,093 

88,096,024 
20,218,774 


Totals 826,480,362 


828,314,798 


— The  shipments  of  treasure  from  San  Fran- 
cisco for  April,  through  regular  mercantile 
channels,  amounted  to  about  $2,875,000. 
Most  of  this  went  to  New  York  by  rail,  to 
be  re-shipped  thence  to  London  and  Paris. 
The  only  remittance  by  the  Panama  steamer 
was  $20,000  in  fine  silver  to  England.  Both 
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of  the  China  steamers  took  large  amounts, 
mostly  in  Trade  Dollars.  The  destinations 
of  the  treasure  shipments  for  the  month 
compare  as  follows  : 

April.                                   187.!.  1874. 

Now  York »l,:i7!),:i:t5  81,771,81:! 

England 121.042  20,1')2 

China 4itO,fm'J  1,07:1,!I01 

Japan 20j.(5:!l  

Panuiua 51,000  

Totals $2,214,0:!7  82,874,8J9 

In  the  corresponding  month  in  1872,  the 
amount  shipped  was  $2,512,600,  against 
$1,354,600  in  1871  and  $3,282,800  in  1870. 
The  descriptions  of  treasure  embraced  in  the 
foregoing  statement  compare  as  follows  : 

April.                                     187:!.  1874. 

Gold  Bars. S:«4,84.5  $.54r,,2:i7 

Silver  Bars 027,2.10  8*5,26:3 

Gold  Coin l.Oirviim  804,141 

Trado  Dollars..; 700  501,778 

Gold  Dust 5:!8  1,.12.1 

Mexican  Dollars 2(55,008  1-55,925 

Totals S2,244,0:i7*  S2,274,8K) 


l.^XPERIEXCED  LIFE  TXSIIHANCE  SO- 
1  J  licilors,  and  such  others  as  may  dosiro  to  on- 
giigo  in  the  Lit'o  Insuranco  AKoncy  business 
throughout  the  State  of  California,  will  consult 
thoir  best  interest  by  promiitly  communicating 
with  the  undersigned,  with  whom  libornl  contracts 
may  bo  made. 

FRANK  E.  PEUIUN. 
General  Agent  of  the  .Etna  Life  Insuranco  Com- 
pany.   OlTico,  504    Kearny  street,  cor.  Cali- 
fornia (up  stairs),  San  Francisco. 


O  E  KT  H]  n.  A,  T_i 


I 


nsurance   ::i^xgent, 

AND   ADJUSTER, 

113    Leidesdorff  Street, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Ins.  Co. 

ORUAXIXED    IN     181.'). 


Assets,  January  1st,  1874, 
II\IC0ME  ll\l  1873,        -       - 


-     -     $28,641,473.B4 

$7,171,410.44. 


p<*a«--^  The  Directors  have  ordered  that  hereafter  dividends  bo  itaid  to  all  entitled  thereto  on  pay- 
'iter'Y  mont  of  the  second  premium:  thus,  those  insuring  in  187!  will  receive  a  dividend  in  1875,  and 
™**'^         older  policy  holders  will  rc!ceive  two  dividends  in  that  year. 

PER  CENTAGE  OF  DIVIDENDS. 

The  following  statement  compiled  from  official  reports,  shows  exactly  the  per  centago  of  dividends 
paid  to  gross  premiums  received  by  ten  Life  Insuranco  Companies  from  lS'j:i  to  187:5: 


Per  Cent. 

Mutual  Benefit  of  Newark,  New  Jersey :w.41 

Connecticut  Mutual 30.27 

Mutual  Life 2SI.77 

Now  York  Life 2).!i.5 

Now  England  Mutual  l'J.')0 


Per  Cent 

Union  Mutual 18.!'5 

Equitable 18.7,3 

iEtna,  Connecticut l.5.!'.5 

Continental,  New  York  lU.rii 

Washington 12.26 


Permanent  Agencies  may  be  secured  at  principal  Cities  and  Towns  on  the  Coast 

by  applying  to 

JA.MES    MUNSELL,    Jr. 

Managing  Agent  for  Pacific  Coastj 

Office,  234  Sansome  Street,     -      -      -       San  Francisco. 
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VOL.  6. 


JULY,  1874. 


NO.  4 


INSURANCE. 


Mr.  Hewitt's  Address. 


At  the  Joint  Convention  of  the  North- 
western and  Southern  Fire  Underwriters' 
Associations,  held  in  Louisville,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Hewitt,  of  the  New  York 
Chronicle.,  delivered  a  very  forcible,  bril- 
liant and  practical  address  upon  the  value 
of  character  in  the  insurance  business.  He 
started  out  by  paying  the  members  of  these 
Associations  a  handsome  and  deserved  com- 
pliment for  their  unswerving  fidelity  to  their 
companies  and  the  National  Board,  and  for 
their  industry  and  enterprise  in  building  up 
business  and  maintaining  rates.  He  knew 
that  the  difficulties  with  which  they  have  to 
contend  are  peculiar  to  their  own  locality, 
and  but  little  understood  at  the  East,  and 
that  it  requires  men  thoroughly  familiar  with 
each  of  the  fields  to  act  discreetly,  either  as 
supervisors  or  adjusters.  Values  and  the 
measures  of  hazards  are  changing  so  rapidly 
in  that  vast  territory,  that  it  is  difficult  for 
staid  and  sober  Hartford,  or  even  shrewd 
and  quick  New  York,  to  conceive,  and  that 
while  they  are  debating  the  proper  tariffs  for 
the  kaleidescopic  localities,  towns  become 
cities,  and  wooden  ranges  are  transformed 
into  brick  blocks  on  the  one  hand,  while  on 
the  other  thriving  villages  are  deserted,  and 
profitable  business  blocks  change  into  ten- 
antless  ruins  faster  than  maps  and  surveys 
jan  be  made  to  tell  the  story. 


He  then  proceeded  to  tell  them  how,  with- 
in the  past  fifty  years,  insurance  has  devel- 
oped from  a  simple  agreement  among  mer- 
chants to  an  elaborate  science,  full  of  the 
technicalities  and  new  conditions  growing 
out  of  the  amplification  of  business,  and 
that,  to  be  a  successful  insurance  manager 
or  agent,  it  is  necessary,  in  addition  to  hav- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  architecture 
and  the  quality  of  building  material,  one 
should  possess,  not  only  a  large,  general  in- 
formation on  various  topics  and  eminent 
business  qualifications,  but  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  laws  of  trade,  a  close 
observation  of  the  course  of  trade,  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  insurance  law,  and  that 
rare  tact  in  reading  and  leading  men  which 
is  almost  brighter  and  swifter  than  the  in- 
tuitions of  women.  He  recounted  all  of  the 
hardships  and  labors  of  the  early  under- 
writers; how  they  toiled  to  overcome  the 
bitter  and  inveterate  prejudices  that  existed 
against  the  system,  and  how  diligently  they 
studied  to  become  familiar  with  all  of  the 
details  of  the  business,  and  to  master  the 
science.  In  speaking  upon  this  subject,  he 
said: 

"Men  then  were  in  the  profession  who  toil- 
ed on  amid  all  discouragements,  hoped  on 
amid  all  disappointments  ;  who  gave  to 
their  duties  qualities  of  head  and  heart  that 
would  have  adorned  any  station  and  com- 
manded almost  any  price.      Ask  these  men 
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ami  tlie^'  will  tell  3'uu  of  tedious  dnys  of 
waiting,  and  anxious  nights  of  caro,  spent  in 
watching  over  the  trembling  fortunes  of  a 
new  and  ]>orilous  enterprise — of  the  best 
years  and  best  strength  of  their  manhood 
spent  in  some  obscure  and  narrow  office,  in 
laj'ing  broad  and  deep  and  strong  the  found- 
ations of  what  are  now  colossal  institutions, 
counting  their  assets  by  millions,  and  build- 
ing their  monuments  of  granite  and  marble 
in  our  proudest  cities." 

He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  with  the  suc- 
cesses of  these  men  the  belief  gained  curren- 
cy that  a  fire  insurance  comp.any  was  a  sort 
of  automatic  wealth-producing  machine, 
which  once  set  in  motion  would  run  on  for- 
ever without  much  care  or  attention  ;  and 
no  matter  with  what  it  is  fed,,  or  how  it  was 
managed,  would  turn  out  in  some  mysterious 
way  fabulous  sums  of  money.  And  so  fire, 
insurance  commenced,  coming  into  existence 
as  fast  and  thick  as  the  derricks  were  once 
planted  in  Petrolia.  Men  of  all  characters 
— and  too  often  of  none — graduates  from 
every  other  calling  whose  diplomas  were 
stamped  with  the  one  word  failure,  as  a  last 
resort  took  to  the  business  of  insurance.  If 
they  had  a  little  local  prestige  (a  very  little 
would  generally  suffice),  or  if  they  were 
blessed  with  wealthy  or  influential  relatives 
desirous  of  pensioning  them  in  the  easiest 
possible  manner,  they  went  round  with  a 
subscription  p;.per,  obtained  the  necessary 
§100,000  in  doubtful  securities,  bought  an 
old  charter  or  lobbied  for  a  new  one,  and 
started  an  insurance  company.  There  were 
scores  of  such  companies  springing  into  ex- 
istence at  every  session  of  a  Legislature — 
mere  hospitals  for  broken-down  merchants 
or  ruined  adventurers,  whose  knowledge  of 
insurance  did  not  qualify  them  to  define  the 
word.  The  business  of  fire  insurance  came 
to  be  a  vocation  toward  which  all  sorts  of 
human  failures  turned  their  eyes  as  to  a  sort 
of  financial  plan  of  redemption,  possessed  of 
vicarious  efficacy  to  atone  for  the  most 
wretched  incompetency  and  indolence. 

He  then  tells  how  these  abortive  enter- 
prises had  their  figure-heads,  and  how  our 
people  crouch  and  fawn  and  court  the  pat- 
ronage of  high  sounding  names,  and  how 


necessary  it  is,  to  run  one  of  these  swindles, 
that  they  must  be  headed  by  some  one  of 
our  social  Josses.  After  years  of  toil  and 
strife  and  disaster,  when  company  aftercom- 
pany  had  gone  down  and  no  reform  was  ef- 
fected, when  capital  was  squandered  and 
worthless  policies  were  palmed  oflT  upon  the 
public  as  good  ;  when  dissatisfaction  and 
mistrust  reigned  supreme,  a  reform  was  at- 
tempted, but  it  proved  abortive.  After  this 
he  tells  us  how  the  great  disasters  of  Chicago 
and  Boston  came  bowling  along,  smashing 
the  pretentions  of  sham  companies  and  sham 
underwriters,  and  causing  a  demand  for 
solid  merit  and  strength.  Then  the  people 
were  taught  to  discriminate  between  com- 
panies, and  the  underwriters  were  embold- 
ened to  insist  upon  those  plain  and  indis- 
pensible  conditions  without  which  ruin  is 
sure  to  overtake  them. 

The  close  of  his  speech  is  so  pointed  and 
practical,  and  so  valuable  to  agents,  that  wo 
feel  justified  in  producing  the  main  portions 
of  it.     He  says: 

"After  all,  there  is  nothing  in  insurance 
like  character.  Brains  are  among  the  most 
profitable  things  in  which  a  company  can 
invest.  All  the  truly  great  and  successful 
companies  of  the  country  are  those  which 
from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  forecastle  are 
equipped  with  men — which,  whether  a  sail  is 
to  be  reefed  in  a  gale  of  wind  or  a  chart  fol- 
lowed through  a  stormy  night,  have  those  on 
board  who  can  do  it.  The  time  has  come 
when  insurance  companies  must  be  managed 
by  insurance  men. 

And  what  is  the  management  of  an  in- 
surance company  ?  Is  it  an  imposing  list 
of  Fitz-Noodles  who  figure  as  its  directors  ? 
Is  it  the  Eight  Hon.  Megatheroid  who  fig- 
ures as  president — whose  duties  are  confined 
to  signing  policies  and  drawing  salary? 
Ninety  and  nine  such  tailors,  clothe  the  cor- 
porations with  such  pretentious  garments  as 
they  may,  cannot  give  it  a  beating  heart, 
and  bounding  arteries,  and  vital  power. 
These  must  come  from  some  central  vitaliz- 
ing force  that  animates  the  whole  organiza- 
tion, and  breathes  into  it  the  breath  of  life. 

And  there  must  be  souK^thiiig  more  than 
force:     Tliere  must  bo  intelligence  and  in- 
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tegrity.  These  three  make  up  that  charac- 
ter which  is  indispensable  to  the  success  of 
an  insurance  company.  Here  is  the  best 
security  of  the  policy-holder.  It  is  not  the 
bright  array  of  names  that  adorns  the  show- 
cards  of  the  company,  nor  the  long  catalogue 
of  assets  that  embellishes  its  prospectus,  nor 
yet  the  seal  of  any  State  decorating  its  cer- 
tilicates,  which  are  the  true  grounds  of  pub- 
lic confidence.  Here,jis  everywhere  else, 
we  must  fall  back  for  our  ultimate  security 
upon  the  character  of  the  men  who  conduct 
tho  enterprise.  If  these  are  intelligent, 
earnest,  and  faithful,- all  is  well.  The  se- 
curity, of  the  voyager  is  not  alone  in  the 
staunchness  of  the  ship  or  the  certificate  of 
the  Government  iusi^ector.  It  is  in  the  skill 
and  fidelity  of  the  captain,  and  the  discipline 
and  eiBciency  Of  the  crew.  If  these  are- 
born  sailors — i^en  who  will  abidej,by  the 
ship  in  any  stoyra,.  there  is  hop*;  b'ut  if  not, 
the  stoutest  timbers  |ind  the  hc^wviest anchors 
are  of. sn<all  avail.  '  ;  , 

'Wli'trtever  other,  possessions  ftn  insurance 
comiT^apy  4xiny;  or  may  not  have,  its  real 
strength,  after  ai.1,  and  the-  surest  gafiiithiy- 
of  its  success,  consists  in  the  character  of 
the  men  it  has  enlisted  in  its  service.  A 
company  officered  and  managed  by  honesty 
and  brains — having  in  its  employ  a  large 
corps  of  capable  and  trusty  agents-.^is  richer 
in  that  possession  than  in  any  other,  except 
an  untarnished  reputation. 

An  agent  represents  his  company  in  more 
senses  than  one.  He  reproduces  its  charac- 
ter in  his  daily  life  and  speech.  By  him  it 
will  be  judged,  and  rightly  so.  It  is  true 
that  his  relations  to  it  are  subordinate;  that 
he  neither  directs  its  policy  nor  controls  its 
action;  but  it  is  felt  instinctively  that  it  con- 
trolshim — that  it  has  chosen  him  according 
to  its  own  standard  of  judgment,  and  be- 
cause of  his  fitness  to  be  an  exponent  of  its 
character  and  claims.  If  he  is  reckless,  the 
suspicion  is  engendered  that  his  company  is 
the  same.  If  he  is  insincere  and  unreliable, 
using  deception  to  accomplish  his  ends,  faith 
in  the  integrity  of  tho  company's  dealing  is 
shaken.  If  he  is  jealous  and  vituperative, 
dealing  in  detraction  of  others,  and  seeking 
to  build  his  own  successes  upon  the  discom- 


fiture of  his  competitors,  the  company  which 
he  represents  is  judged  to  be  the  same,  and 
avoided  accordingly  by  all  fair-minded  men. 

There  are  few  vocations,  the  faithful  pur- 
suit of  which  requires  a  better  quality  of 
manhood  than  that  of  a  fire  insurance  agent 
in  these  days  of  unscrupulous  competition  . 
The  representatives  of  decent  fire  insurance 
companies — companies  that  are  not  willing 
to  imperil  the  security  of  their  patrons  by 
disposing  of  their  policies  at  any  attain- 
able rate  of  premium — -are  put  to  severe 
tests.  Day  after  day,  and  every  hour  in  the 
day,  they  are  obliged,  by  their  fealty  to 
their  companies  and  their  devotion  to  sound 
underwriting,  to  refuse  risks  offered  them  at 
rates  below  those  fixed  and  agreed  upon. 
And  this  they  must  do  with  the  full  know- 
ledge that  their  next  door  neighbor  will  ac- 
cept the  same  risks  at  the  same  and  even 
less  rates.  Risks  mean  money-to  these  rnen. 
They  live,J>y  their  co'mmissions.  Many  of 
them  haje  spent  the  best  years  of  their  liv6s 
in  qualifying  theni-sel'ves  for  their  present 
positions,  ^hoy  hre..boufi(J  lo  Ijieir  compan- 
ies by  Uies-  Of  mutual  interest  too  strong  to 
be  easily  broken.  They  have  too  much  hon- 
or to  represent  companies  which  they  know 
to  be  inviting  bankruptcy  upon  themselves 
and  ruin  upon  their  customers.  They  feel 
that  with  them  rest  the  fortunes  of  their 
eompanies  in  the  districts  over  which  they 
have  control,  and  with  a  fidelity  to  their 
Convictions  which  cannot  be  too  highly  or 
too  warmly  commended,  they  daily  refuse 
to  forswear  their  allegiance  to  what  is  right 
and  just  in  the  eyes  of  constant  importunities 
and  most  seductive  blandishments. 

We  all  know  such  agents,  and  the  com- 
panies who  have  such  cannot  prize  them  too 
highly,  or  do  them  too  much  honor.  With 
them  the  history  of  every  day  is  a  history- of 
conflict.  It  is  true  of  them  as  of  the  Roman 
soldier,  '■^ post  ■prelium  prsemium,^'  for  the 
premium  seldom  comes  until  after  a  square 
figlit,  in  which  all  their  ingenuity,  wit,  and 
wi!!,  are  taxed. 

If,  therefore,  the  agent  goes  at  his  work 
right  earnestlj^,  and  learns  to  discover  from 
each  failure  the  secret  of  a  future  success, 
and  to  make  each  success  tho  stepping-sf<  ne 
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to  another,  his  work  will  be  found  a  kind  of 
mental  gymnasium,  in  which,  from  daj'  to 
day,  his  growing  confidence  and  strength 
attempt  more  desperate  ventures,  achieve 
more  ditlicult  feats.  The  contact  of  man 
with  man  is  the  best  discipline,  and  brings 
its  own  exceeding  'great  reward  in  the  at- 
tainment of  the   power  to  bring  tilings  to 

pass. 

It  is  with  men  engaged  in  this  daily  strug- 
gle, under  the  sharpi-ning  of  this  daily  dis- 
cipline, with  their  wants,  their  difficulties, 
their  claims,  that  you  have  to  deal.  Your 
treatment  of  them  requires  of  you  the  highest 
order  of  manhood,  brain  of  the  best  quality, 
and  an  intuition  as  that  trained  sense  by 
which  the  blind  find  their  way  along  unfa- 
miliar paths,  and  feel  the  sense  of  the  printed 

page. 

I    have   endeavored   to   set    before    you 

something  of  the  value  of  character  in  the 
business  of  fire  insurance.  Nowhere  is  this 
so  much  needed  as  in  the  discharge  of  your 
peculiar  duties.  I  close  by  reminding  you 
of  these  truths  :  True  promotion  in  any  de- 
partment of  life  comes  not  from  the  east, 
nor  from  the  west,  nor  from  the  south  ;  but 
from  within  the  man  himself." 


Our  New  Insurance  Laws. 


"We  publish  elsewhere  in  this  issue  a  cir- 
cular from  the  Chamber  of  Life  Insurance  to 
the  policy-holders  in  this  State.  Of  the  29 
companies  whose  signatures  are  attached  to 
ti:is  document,  11  of  them  are  not  doing 
busine<?s  in  this  State,  four  of  the  11  having 
withdrawn  some  time  ago,  and  the' remain- 
ing seven  never  having  applied  to  do  busi- 
ness here.  Of  the  18  now  here,  two  of  them 
deny  having  authorized  their  names  to  be 
attached  to  the  circular,  and  have  already 
Complied  with  the  laws,  viz:  the  New  Eng- 
land Mutual  and  North-Western  Mutual. 
Besides  these  there  are  several  companies 
not  named  above  which  are  doing  business 
iii  this  State,  and  which  propose  to  comi)ly 
with  the  new  laws. 

Some  of  the  points  in  this  circular  are  well 
taken,  while  there  are  others  which  we  con- 
sider at  variance  with  the  facts,  as  well  as 
with  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law,  and 


an  imputation  upon  the  integrity  and  intel- 
ligence of  our  general  agents.  No  one  re- 
grets this  adverse  legislation  more  than  we 
do,  nor  do  they  censure  the  Insurance  Com- 
missioner and  his  associates,  as  well  as  his 
pliant  tools  in  the  Legislature,  more  severely 
f(jr  their  action  in  securing  the  passage  of 
these  measures  than  we  do.  Yet,  laj'ing  all 
prejudice  aside,  we  cannot -think  that  they 
understood  the  nature  of  the  laws  which 
they  were  enacting.  There  was  no  hasty 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  except 
in  the  case  of  Sections  596,  602,  and  616, 
which  were  run  in  and  passed  near  the  close 
of  the  session.  All  of  the  other  measures 
were  published  by  us  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, and  had  the  companies  done  their 
duty  they  would  have  entered  their  protest 
against  the  passage  of  these  bills.  Senate 
bill  r)2,  which  contains  the  surrender  value 
and  other  objectionable  clauses,  was  printed 
in  our  January  issue,  and  it  did  not  pass  the 
House  until  March  the  28th.  All  these  ob- 
noxious bills  were  known  to  the  agents  here, 
but  they,  being  so  closely  restricted  by  their 
companies,  were  powerless  to  defeat  them. 

But  after  having  spilled  the  milk  it  is  use- 
less to  break  the  pitcher.  We  are  now  in 
for  it,  and  it  only  remains  to  see  what  is 
best  to  be  done.  The  laws  are  oppressive 
and  injurious,  but  they  can  be  evaded  if  the 
companies  see  proper  to  do  so.  There  is  not 
a  single  section  that  cannot  be  rendered 
harmless,  in  our  opinion,  by  defining  dis- 
tinctly in  the  power  of  attornej^  the  agent's 
pow(!rs  and  duties,  and  by  special  agreement 
with  the  applicant  making  him  waive  his 
rights  under  these  laws  beyond  what  the 
company,  through  its  specified  instructions 
to  its  general  agent,  is  willing  to  give.  We 
do  no  not,  as  a  rule,  advocate  an  evasion  of 
law,  but  in  this  case  we  think  that  the  cdBa- 
panies  would  be  justifiable  in  doing  so. 

The  idea  conveyed  in  this  circular  from 
the  Chamber  of  Life  Insurance,  that  all 
policies  "  shall  hereafter  be  made  and  issued 
in  California,"  is  a  fallacious  one.  That 
portion  of  the  law  simply  means  that  all 
policies  shall  be  countersigned  by  the  gener- 
al agent  and  attorney  of  the  company  for 
this  State.     As   to  the  idea  that  an  agent 
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could  "  distribute  its  policies  through  the 
condemned  cells  of  the  prison  or  the  hospi- 
tal for  incurables,  etc.,"  it  is  simply  absurd. 
The  agent  can  do  nothing  under  this  law 
that  would  he  legal,  except  what  he  is  au- 
thorized to  do  in  his  power  of  attorney,  and 
it  is  hardly  presumable  that  any  company 
is  going  to  authorize  its  agent  to  do  anything 
beyond  what  would  be  right  and  proper. 
Sec.  616  says  that,  "the  agent  so  appointed 
and  designated  shall  be  deemed  in  law  a 
general  agent,  and  must  be  the  principal 
agent  or  chief  manager  of  the  business  of 
such  corporation  or  company  in  this  State," 
and  it  then  says  that  "  any  act,  statement, 
representation  or  agreement,"  made  by 
him,  "  shall  have  the  same  force  and  efiect  as 
if  done  or  made  by  the  principal.  " 

This  simply  refers  to  the  business  of  the 
comi:)any  in  this  State,  and  if  in  the  power 
of  attorney,  which  is  based  upon  this  sec- 
tion, the  company  specifies  that  the  agent 
has  authority  only  to  receive  applications 
for  insui-ance  which  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  home  office  and  subject  to  their  approval 
before  any  insurance  is  effected  ;  to  counter- 
sign and  deliver  policies  when  issued  and 
when  the  premiums  thereon  are  paid,  and  to 
accept  renewal  premiums  and  deliver  the 
company's  receipt  for  the  same  when  paid 
on  or  before  the  day  they  became  due,  the 
agent  cannot  do  anything  that  would  seri- 
ously injure  the  company.  If  the  general 
agents  are  honest  (and  companies  have  no 
right  to  select  men  for  this  position  who  are 
not)  and  they  are  put  under  reasonable 
bonds,  they  would  manage  the  business  of 
the  companies  as  safely  and  honestly  in  this 
State  as  its  affairs  are  managed  at  the  home 
office.  When  companies  have  thus  made  their 
general  agents  responsible  they  will  have 
done  much  to  elevate  life  insurance  on  this 
Coast,  and  to  inspire  confidence  in  their  own 
honesty  and  fair  dealing.  But  if  they  can- 
not do  this,  then  let  their  agents  act  as  the 
agents  of  the  people,  to  take  and  forward 
applications  to  the  home  office  and  remit 
their  money  for  the  same,  and  business  will 
go  on  as  usual,  and  the  laws  will  not  affect 
them.      The  company  which   pursues   this 


course  does  not  "  forfeit  its  claims  to  public 
confidence  "  by  any  means. 

As  to  the  agreement  of  the  company  that 
it  will  not  remove  any  suit  with  a  citizen  of 
the  State  of  California  from  the  State  Courts 
to  the  Courts  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
questionable  if  this  provision  can  be  en- 
forced. It  is  a  bad  law,  but  no  worse  than 
that  of  Michigan,  and,  we  believe,  New 
York.  But  granting  that  the  law  is  an 
abridgment  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
these  corporations,  still  this  alone  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  justify  them  in  withdrawing  from 
the  State, 

As  to  that  provision  of  the  law  which  re- 
quires the  company  to  pay,  on  demand,  to 
the  policy-holder,  when  he  surrenders  his 
policy,  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  legal  re- 
serve, it  only  applies  to  policies  hereafter  is- 
sued, and  it  can  be  avoided  by  the  companies 
inserting  in  their  application  blanks  an  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  aiDplicant,  which 
he  must  sign,  that  he  will  not  at  any  time 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  policj^  demand  the 
cash  surrender  value  of  the  same,  and  every 
man  who  would  refuse  to  sign  such  an 
agreement  would  be  forced  to  go  without 
insurance. 

Surely  the  inventive  genius  of  the  men 
who  promulgated  this  circular,  can  invent 
some  plan  for  evading  allof  these  unjust  and 
oppressive  provisions.  It  would  be  honor- 
able to  adopt  any  means  that  would  render 
these  laws  inoperative  ;  and  no  company  is 
justifiable  in  sacrificing  its  business,  and  in- 
conveniencing its  policy-holders  on  this 
Coast,  by  withdrawing  to  avoid  a  law  which 
can  otherwise  be  rendered  harmless. 

The  point  taken  in  this  circular  that  com- 
pliance with  these  laws  would  injure  the 
standing  and  business  of  tlie  companies, 
and  imperil  their  charters  as  well  as  their 
solvency,  is  well  taken.  The  laws  are  an 
outrage  upon  decency  and  common  sense, 
and  a  disgrace  to  the  State;  but  they  cannot 
be  repealed  before  the  Legislature  meets 
again,  which  will  be  in  eighteen  months, 
in  the  mean  time,  it  is  possible  for  the  com- 
panies to  continue  business  without  full 
compliance  therewith,  and  it  is  their  duty  to 
do  so.     Tlicn,  if  when  the  next  Legislature 
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meets,  no  action  is  talcen  looking  to  a  repeal 
of  these  obnoxious  provisions,  the  compa- 
nies will  be  justified  in  retiring  from  the 
State  en  jnasse,  and  we  will  applaud  them 
for  doin^  so.  At  present  we  do,not  see  how 
they  can,,  in  duty  to  themselves  and  their 
patrons,  withdraw  from  the  State.  This 
legislation  was  inspired  by  the  Commis- 
sioner and  two  or  three  of  his  satellites,  in- 
cluding one  "disaffected','  IawBrm,and 
the'.' Legislature,  through  ignorance  and 
stupidity,  together  with  an  pver-weenin^ 
conlidence  in  tlie  Commissioner,  passed 
them.  •  It  is  doubtful  if  tifly  policy-holders, 
outside  of  these  men,  and  we  doubt  if  they 
are  insured,  knew  of  these  laws,  and  it  is 
not  right  that  they  should  be  made  to  suffer 
for  a  thing  they  were  not  responsible  for. 
Give  them  until  the  next  term  to  investigate 
this  matter,  and  if  they  then  decide  to  leave 
the  companies  entirely  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  their  representatives,  abandon  the  field 
and  leave  them  to  their  own  fafe. 


Circular  from  the  Chamber  of  Life 
Insurance. 


The  Chamber  of  Life  Insurance  is  very 
much  exercised  over  the  insurance  laws  of 
this  State,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
circular  which  it  has  issued  to  California 
policy-holders: 

To  the  Holders  of  Policies  of  Life  Insurance 
in  the  Stale  of  California  : 

The  Legislature  of  your  State,. by  Acts 
approved  March  28  and  30,  1874,  has  made 
it  impossible  for  respectable  life  insurance 
companies  of  other  States  to  transact  new 
business  in  California. 

The  Acts  in  question  seem  to  have  been 
passed  in  haste,  after  no  adequate  delibera- 
tion and  no  public  discussion,  and  under  no 
demand  from  the  people.  They  are  still 
but  little  understood,  except  by  the  insur- 
ance companies  which  have  received  official 
notice  of  them  from  the  State  authorities, 
and  most  of  you  will  doubtless  be  surprised, 
as  we  have  been,  to  read  their  provisions. 

Section  (SKi  requires  every  insurance  com- 
pany of  another  State,  doing  business  in 
California,  to  appoint  an  agent  there,  who 


shall  have  all  the  powers  of  the  executive 
officers  and  trustees  of  the  company,  to 
bind  it  in  matters  relating  to  its  business. 
The  law  declares  that  "  any  act,  statement, 
representation  or  agreement "  made  by  him 
"  shall  have  the  same  force  and  eftect  as  if 
done  or  made  by  the  princii)al;"  that  is,  by 
the  company. 

Indeed,  this  agent  is  made  superior  to  the 
company  itself,  for  its  trustee?  and  oac- 
ecutive  offiocrs  are  .?gtrictly  lirnited  by  its 
charter,  wliich- compels  them  to  invest  only 
in  securities  of  the  highest  character,  and  to 
do  equal  justice  to  every  policy-holder  wher- 
ever he  may  reside.  But  this  charter  is  a 
law  of  the  State  in  which  the  company  is 
organized,  and  is  not  a  law  of  California  ; 
and  the  new  act  of  3'our  Legislature  requires 
that  all  policies  shall  hereafter  be  made  and 
issued  in  California,  so  as  to  be  subject  to 
the  law  of  that  State  and  no  other.  Such  a 
provision  can  have  no  effect  but  to  set  aside 
the  charter  of  the  company  itself,  as  far  as 
contracts  in  California  are  concerned,  and 
subject  the  company,  without  qualification, 
to  every  risk-  which  is  incurred  in  a  business 
conducted  at  the  discretion  and  upon  the 
credit  of  a  single  man. 

Such  an  agent  can  issue  policies  on  old 
men  at  the  rates  charged  for  the  young. 
He  can  accept  payments  for  the  company  in 
any  medium,  in  wheat  or  cloth,  in  water- 
lots  or  mining  stocks,  at  any  valuation.  He 
can  invest  its  funds  on  any  or  no  security, 
lie  can  distribute  its  policies  through  the 
condemned  cells  of  the  prison  or  the  hospi- 
tal for  incurables.  One  agent  with  these 
powers  might  imperil  the  solvency  of  the 
strongest  company  before  his  errors  could 
be  detected  ;  and  any  company  which  should 
consent  to  apjioint  such  an  agent  would 
forfeit  every  claim  to  confidence.  If«ithe 
principles  of  the  California  law  were  adopted 
throughout  the  country',  so  that  no  company 
could  do  a  general  business  except  through 
fort  J'  or  more  plenipotentiaries,  scattered 
through  the  United  States,  there  would 
evidently  be  a  speedy  end  of  life  insurance. 
To  adopt  such  an  agency  in  a  single  State 
would  be  to  sacrifice  the  whole  system  of 
checks  and  balances  on  which  the  security 
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of  the  business  depends,  and  to  invite  every 
State  to  adopt  similar  measures. 

Tliis  law  also  requires  every  such  coni- 
paoy  to  agree  that,  in  case  of  litigation  with 
a  citizen  of  California,  the  courts  of  the 
State  shall  have  exclusive  and  final  jurisdic- 
tion; and  that  it  will  not  remove  any  such 
case  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  It 
thus  requii'es  us  to  become  parties  to  au 
agreement,  or  conspiracy,  to  nullify  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  abandon,  for  the  funds  we  hold  in 
trust,  the  protection  guaranteed  to  them  by 
the  national  laws  and  couj-ts.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  such  an  agreement  would  be  an 
empty  form,  and  that  neither  the  State  of 
California,  nor  we  at  its  bidding,  csin  destroy 
in  any  way  the  jurisdiction. of  the  courts  of 
the  United  States.  But,  however  this  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  any,,  company  which 
should  willingly  substitute  for  the  uniform 
adjudications  of  the  Supreme  Triblinal  of  the 
country  the  conflicting  and  often  imperfect- 
ly considered  decisions  of  forty  differently 
constituted  courts  would  imperil  your  inter- 
ests no  less  than  those  of  every  other  policy- 
holder in  the  land.  This  provision,  there- 
fore, requires  us  to  be  parties,  either  to  an 
empty  mockery — a  contract  without  mean- 
ing or  obligation — or  else  to  a  criminal 
breach  of  trust. 

Another  provision  of  the  new  laws  is  that 
which  requires  us  to  pay  to  any  policy- 
holder, on  the  surrender  of  his  policy,  a  sur- 
render value  of  three-fourths  of  its  reserve 
estimated  b^'  a  technical  rule.  This  arbi- 
trary rule,  founded  upon  no  principle  ever 
recognized  by  any  company  or  by  any  gov- 
ernment, in  America  or  Europe,  is  not  only 
without  equity  in  its  application  to  different 
kinds  of  policies,  but,  if  generally  applied 
in  practice,  would  demonstrably  drive  into 
bankruptcy  every  company  subjected  to  it. 
Neither  our  charters  nor  the  rights  of  our 
members  in  other  States  as  well  as  in  Cali- 
fornia, nor  the  duty  of  self-preservation, 
will  permit  us  to  make  the  policy-holders  of 
one.  State  a  privileged  and  extraordinary 
class,  with  legal  claims  which  would  destroy 
the  companies  if  granted  to  all. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  no  life  insur- 


ance company  of  another  State  can  con4:in- 
ue  to  do  business  in  California  under  the 
present  laws  without  forfeiting  its  claims  to 
public  confidence,  abandoning  the  principles 
of  equity  between  its, members  and  entering 
on  the  way  to  ruin.  Should  we  accept  the 
conditions  there  imposed  on  us,  our  policy- 
holders in  other  States  would  be  justly 
alarmed,  and  the  States  which  have  granted 
our  charters  would  have  good  reason  to  re- 
voke them. 

The  companies  whose  names'  are  sub- 
scribed are  therefore  compelled  to  cease  issu- 
ing new  policies  in  your  State.  The  bur- 
densome, provisions  of  the  recent  laws  do 
notjliowever,  apply  to  policies  already  issued ; 
and  every  policy-holder  will  be'infojn^ed  by 
his  company  of  the  13 roper  method ^-of  com- 
munication with  it,  that  the  validity  of  his 
policy  may  be  maintained.  It  is  the  earned 
desire  of  the  companies  still  to  retain  anS 
extend  their  membership  in  California,  and 
each  of  them  will  continue  to  receive  appli- 
cations for  life  insurance  at  its  jlrincipal 
office  and  to  issue  policies  upon  such  of  them 
as  represent  insurable  lives  ;  and  will  cheer- 
fully send  by  mail,  to  any  person  desirous  of 
insuring,  such  information  as  will  enable 
him  to  perfect  his  application  without  the 
aid  of  an  agent. 

..'Etna  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Brooklyn  Life  Ins. 
Co.,  Charter  Oak  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Connecticut 
General  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Connecticut  Mutual 
Life  Ins.  Co.,  Continental  Life  Ins.  Co.,  of 
N.  Y.;  Continental  Life  Ins.  Co.,  of  Hart- 
ford; Equitable  Life  Assurance  Soc.  of  the 
U.  S.,GermaniaLifeIns.Co.,  Globe  Mutual 
Life  Ins.  Co.,  Guardian  Mutual  Life  Ins. 
Co.,  Life  Association  of  America,  Manliat- 
tan  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life 
Ins.  Co.,  Metropolitan  Life  Ins.  Co., Mutu- 
al Benefit  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Mutual  Life  Ins. 
Co.,  of  N.  Y.;  National  Life  Ins.  Co.  of 
the  U.  S.,  New  England  Mutual  Life  Ins. 
Co.,  New  York  Life  Ins.  Co.,  North  America 
Life  Ins.  Co.,  Northwestern  Mutual  Life 
Ins.  Co.,  Penn  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Secur- 
ity Life  Ins.  and  Annuity  Co.,  St.  Louis 
Life  Ins.  Co.,  Travelers'  Ins  Co.,  United 
States  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Universal  Life  Ins. 
Co.,  Washington  Life  Ins  Co. 
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The   Massachusetts   Fii-e    Repox't. 


Part  I.  of  the  Nineteoth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  now  being  circulated.  It  is  a 
very  complete  and  able  report,  and  contains 
much  of  interest  to  all  underwriters. 

The  Commissioner  states,  in  his  introduc- 
tory remarks,  that  insurance  capital  has  been 
largely  increased  during  the  year  in  Mass- 
achusetts, and  that  the  ratio  of  losses  to 
premium  receipts  and  risks  written  has  been 
materially  reduced.  The  falling  off  in  busi- 
ness is  more  apparent  than  real,  being  due 
to  re-insurance  on  unburned  risks  covered 
by  lapsed  policies  of  the  great  fires  of  1871-72. 
It  is  more  apparent  in  the  business  of  for- 
eign companies,  whose  experience  for  the 
past  two  years  causes  them  to  exercise  great 
caution  in  writing  American  risks,  and  has 
led,  in  some  cases,  to  extensive  cancellation 
of  policies.  On  the  other  hand  the  business 
of  Massachusetts  companiei  shows  an  in- 
crease both  on  account  of  general  recupera- 
tion and  to  some  extent  business  of  the  year 
before  not  returned  by  failed  companies. 
The  increase  in  home  business  is  especially 
gratifying,  in  view  of  the  fact  of  their  re- 
turns covering  but  a  part  of  the  year. 

The  paid  up  capital  represented  in  the 
State  at  the  present  time  is  $53,637,870, 
which  is  an  increase  of  ^3,285,287  over  the 
year  1872.  Of  this  increase  home  com- 
panies have  added  but  about  §1,000,000. 
The  aggregate  net  assets  held  by  companies 
doing  business  in  the  State  is  §86,981,245 
against  $73,782,628  in  1872. 

These  companies  have  written  in  the  j'ear 
$6,550,000,000  of  lire  and  marine  insurance, 
and  have  at  its  close  nearly  §6.000,000,000 
of  outstanding  risks. 

Amount  of  cash  premiums,  §84,017,278, 
against  §89,302,605  forl872.  Losses  paid, 
$61,524,120,  against  §79,028,027  for  1872. 
Ratio  of  paid  losses  to  premium  receipts, 
73.23,  against  85.5  for  1872. 

The  exi)ensive  manner  in  which  insurance! 
business  is  done  through  agencies,  receives 
the  attention  of  the  Commissioner,  and 
though  it  is  necessary  to  transact  the  business 
in  this  way,  j'ct  a  great  curtailment  in  cost  of 


writing  risks  should  take  place.  He  says  on 
this  head,  "  It  is  urged  that  unless  some- 
thing can  be  done  to  check  the  tendency  to 
extravagance  and  superfluous  expenditure  in 
this  particular  direction,  the  time  may  ulti- 
matelj'  come  when  the  protection  afforded 
by  insurance  will  become  a  luxury  too  costly 
for  the  majoritj'  of  projierty  owners  to  in- 
dulge in." 

He  states  that  although  foreign  companies 
have  done  the  lire  business  of  the  State  for 
the  past  3'ear  more  largely  than  is  common, 
yet  the  main  causes  for  this  are  becoming  re- 
moved and  the  State  companies  are  showing 
a  fair  gain  in  this  direction.  The  cause  of 
this  monopoly  by  foreign  companies  was 
largely  owing  to  the  great  fire  of  1872,  which, 
joined  to  unjust  prejudice  against  the  home 
companies,  gave  nearly  the  whole  business 
to  outside  capital. 

The  fire  of  1872  was  at  the  time  depres- 
sing to  insurance,  yet  a  new  order  of  things 
has  grown  out  of  it,  and,  indirectlj',  great 
good  will  result  therefrom. 

Home  insurance  has  been  re-organized  on 
a  new  and  better  basis,  whereby  a  policy- 
buyer  can  obtain  his  insurance  at  the  mini- 
mum of  cost,  and  by  classification  good 
risks  no  longer  are  obliged  to  carry  the  bad. 

The  report  contains  a  tabular  statement  of 
the  dividends  paid  by  the  bankrupt  ^Nlassa- 
chusetts  companies,  14  of  which  are  wound 
up. 

On  the  question  of  the  reduction  of  haz- 
ards, the  Commissioner  says  : 

"  The  reduction  of  hazards,  both  physical 
and  moral,  is  the  great  point  to  beaimed  at. 

A  more  thorough  system  of  building  in- 
spection is  needed,  as  well  as  a  detective 
force  with  legal  authority  to  enter  every 
building  containing  insured  property,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  exposure,  if 
any,  to  special  hazard,  and  whether  the  con- 
ditions of  the  policy  covering  it  are  faith- 
fully observed. 

One  of  the  prominent  evils  requiring  ef- 
ficient remedial  appliances,  is  that  of  over 
insurance,  effected  largely- through  those  who 
have  nothing  at  stake  in  the  risks  negotiated, 
and  solicitous  only  to  secure  commissions 
thereon.  This  evil  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  the  bane  of  the  business  in  this  country, 
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and  is  estimated  to  be  chargeable  with  at 
least  a  third  of  its  aggregate  losses. 

With  no  divided  risk,  the  policy-holder 
is  liable  to  forget  there  is  a  moral  duty  for 
him  to  perform  as  the  custodian  of  the 
l>ublic  welfare  and  safety." 

The  Commissioner  discusses  at  length  the 
limitation  of  risks,  tarifl"  of  rates,  demand 
for  increase  of  capital,  protection  of  unex- 
j)ircd  risks,  special  reserves,  the  advantages 
of  schedule  rating  in  large  cities,  and  the 
want  of  better  insurance  statistics.  On  this 
latter  subject  he  says  : 

"  A  great  want  is  felt  for  more  perfect 
Fire  Insurance  Statistics,  which  is  shown  in 
a  striking  manner  by  the  various  opinions 
held  by  different  boards  of  underwriters,  as 
to  the  degree  of  hazard  attaching  to  any 
particular  risk.  Kates  are  not  uniform  nor 
can  they  be  while  churches  and  cotton 
mills  are  considered  by  one  party  as  the 
acme  of  safety,  and  perfect  fire  traps  by 
another. 

The  best  statistics  to  be  had  would  be 
those  based  on  the  average  results  of  under- 
writing those  risks  for  along  series  of  3'ears, 
and  throughout  the  country  and  the  civilized 
world.  Information  thus  obtained  is  invalu- 
able to  the  insurance  interest  in  detail  and  at 
large,  since  it  is  indispensable  to  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  its  business.  It  is  fair  to 
assume  that  for  want  of  it,  probably  more 
insurance  capital  has  been  sunk  and  more 
names  added  to  the  mortuary  record  of 
companies,  than  from  any  other  single  cause 
of  disaster. 

The  statistics  should  include  not  only  a 
more  perfect  classification  of  risks,  but  a 
thorough  and  exhaustive  review  of  the  his- 
tory of  fire  insurance  (including  premium 
rates  charged,  and  losses  sustained  on  each 
class)  from  the  earliest  annals  to  the  present 
day,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  if  pos- 
sible, what  classes  have  yielded  a  profit 
to  the  underwriter  and  what  have  netted  him 
a  loss. 

In  prosecuting  this  historical  research,  the 
general  results  of  the  business  as  a  whole,  at 
diflferent  periods,  its  profits  and  losses,  mor- 
talities and  impairments  of  capital,  should 
be  carefully  studied,  with  a  view  to  deter- 


mine its  self-sustaining  ratio,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  losses  and  impairments  duelo  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  and  also  to  the 
occurrence  of  great  urban  conflagrations. 
Evidently,  the  latter  cannot  safely  be  ignored 
or  left  out  of  the  account  in  framing  any 
intelligent  theory  of  fire  insurance,  since 
their  frequent  occurrence  in  this  country,  of 
late  years,  has  upset  all  previous  calcula- 
tions as  to  the  cost  of  protecting  certain 
descriptions  of  property  exposed  to  these 
sweeping  disasters.  If  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  records  of  fire  insurance,  both  in 
this  and  other  countries,  shall  fail  to  supply 
the  data  needed  to  elucidate  these  points, 
then  immediate  recourse  should  be  had  to 
the  current  experiences  of  those  now  engaged 
in  the  business." 


Insurance  Journalism. 


At  the  Joint  Convention  of  the  North- 
western Association  of  Supervising  and 
Adjusting  Fire  Insurance  Agents  and  The 
Underwiters  Association  of  the  South,  held 
in  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  May,  E.  J.  Smith, 
Esq.,  President  of  the  former  association, 
uses  the  following  language  concerning  in- 
surance journalism  : 

"  There  is  another  powerful  auxiliary  in 
the  work  of  educating  and  informing  the 
local  representative,  as  well  as  ourselves  and 
our  patrons,  which  I  think  is  our  duty  to 
recognize  and  foster.  I  have  reference  to 
the  insurance  press. 

"It  is  useless  for  us  to  attempt  to  disguise 
the  fact  that  the  great  mass  of  the  locals 
draw  much  inspiration  and  information  on 
the  various  topics  from  the  insurance  jour- 
nals. To  the  extent,  therefore,  that  its  doc- 
trines are  sound,  will  the  effect  prove  salu- 
tary. Are  there  not  many  things  which  we 
could  do,  if  we  were  disposed,  which  would 
make  these  publications  still  more  useful  and 
instructive  to  the  agent  ?  I  trust  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  managers  of  in- 
surance journals  will  recognize  the  necessity 
of  making  them  independent  and  fearless, 
by  leaving  out  everything  that  can  be  con- 
sidered an  advertisement  of  any  particular 
company,  firm  or  agency, — thus  increasing 
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their  usefulness,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid 
the  ayijiearance  of  being  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree influenced  by  that  kind  of  patronage. 
The  standard  insurance  publications  in  this 
country  compare  favorably  witli  those  of 
any  other  class,  and  arc  not  lacking  in  ability, 
enterprise  or  experience  ;  and  I  take  pleasure 
in'according  to  them  full  credit  for  all  the 
good  they  have  done.  They  are  our  co-la- 
borers, and  we  are  natural  allies.  For  this 
reason  alone  I  venture  suggestions,  believ- 
ing that  the  proprietors  of  the  insurance 
press  of  this  country  owe  it  to  themselves, 
as  well  as  the  insurance  fraternity,  to  make 
a  triaj  of  the  plan  indicated.  I  may  be 
wrong,  but  I  am  none  the  less  sincere  in  the 
belief  that  they  woa][d  find  it  would  not  only 
muke  their  enterprise  more  profitable  *p 
theraiselves,  but  render  their  p'ubU&atipns 
indispensable  to  all  underwriters."  ■ 

This  is  an  excellent  definition  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  insurance  press  and  the 
insurance  companies,  and  %  just  tribute  to 
the  honest  and  intelligent  journalists.  The 
journals  and  the  underwriters  are  natural 
allies,  and  the  one  should  be  properly  ap- 
preciated by  the  other.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  agents  and  officers  to  encourage  the  pa- 
pers and  foster  them  b3'^  imparting  to  them 
such  information  as  they  may  possess  of  an 
interesting  and  instructive  character,  and  by 
such  financial  support  as  will  enable  them 
to  put  this  information  in  type  for  the  use  of 
themselves  and  their  patrons.  The  editors 
of  these  journals  must  draw  largely  upon  the 
fund  of  information  which  every  leading 
underwriter  possesses,  and  no  man  in  the 
profession  who  has  the  interest  of  the  busi- 
ness at  heart  and  who  has  enterprise  and 
public  spirit  will  deny  these  crumbs  which 
they  solicit.  They  cannot  aflTord  to  deny 
them,  for  it  is  only  by  getting  a  little  here 
and  a  little  there  and  condensing  them,  that 
they  are  able  to  produce  the  practical  truths 
and  useful  lessons  with  which  the  better 
class  of  journals  constantly  teem. 

There  is  another  admission  made  by  Mr. 
Smith  which  is  too  often  ignored  by  promi- 
nent underwriters,  viz:  that  the  standard 
journals  compare  favorably  with  other  class 
journals,  and  that  they  have  ability,  enter- 


prise and  experience,  and  are  honest  in  their 
endeavors,  and  useful  to  the  great  mass  of 
locals  and  other  members  of  the  fraternity. 
A  few  of  our  underwriters  are  jaundiced 
toward  tlie  insurance  journals,  and  regard 
them  as  interlopers  who  eke  out  an  existence 
by  blackmail,  and  totally  unworthy  of  con- 
fidence, and  devoid  of  merit.  This  class  of 
men  are  generally  found  among  the  anti- 
quated fossils,  who  have  neither  the  intelli- 
gence to  appreciate  or  the  honesty  to  ac- 
knowledge the  influence  which  these  journals 
exercise  over  the  companies  and  their  agents. 
Their  prejudices  have  become  chronic,  and 
their  judgment  so  far  warped  that  they  are 
incapable  of  weighing  their  merits  properly 
and  dealing  justly  by  them.  Their  posi- 
tions have  swelled  them  up,  inflated  them 
like  a  rubber  bustle,  and  so  completely 
turned  thtir  heads  that  they  cannot  see  vir- 
tue in  anybody  but  themselves.-.  They  are, 
in  their  own  estimation,  petty -tnonarchs,  to 
whom  every  body  must  bo w^ — master- of  the-  ^ 
people  who  patronize  them,  and  not  their 
servants.  In  their  ignorance  and  bigotry, 
they  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  men  who 
conduct  these  papers  are  as  honest  in  their 
convictions  and  as  earnest  in  their  ef- 
forts to  build  up  the  business  and  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  companies  as 
they  are,  and  that  they  are  equally  as  intel- 
ligent and  well  posted  in  the  details  of  the 
business.  These  jaundiced  individuals  who 
arrogate  to  themselves  so  much  intelligence 
and  power,  forget,  also,  that  they  do  not  de- 
serve any  special  credit  for  performing  their 
duty,  which,  by  accident,  they  sometimes  do, 
as  they  are  paid  liberally  for  their  services, 
while  the  insurance  editors  not  unfrequently 
are  found  laboring  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
panies for  less  than  half  what  they  could 
earn  in  some  other  capacity. 

But  we  aro  glad  that  these  chronic  and 
bigoted  members  of  the  profession  are  not 
numerous.  The  great  majority  of  the  un- 
derwriters know  and  appreciate  the  influence 
of  the  well-conducted  journals,  and  they  are 
ready  at  all  times  to  lend  them  a  hand. 
They  know  that  by  courteous  treatment  and 
proper  support,  they  can  make  of  these 
journals  valuable  allies,  and  that,  by  mak- 
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ing  use  of  their  columns  to  disseminate  use- 
ful and  practical  information  and  instruc- 
tion, they  can  do  more  to  educate  the  local 
agents  and  the  public  than  in  any  other 
way. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  Mr,  Smith's 
address  to  which  we  take  exceptions,  viz.: 
his  manner  of  making  insurance  journals 
independent.  No  insurance  journal  ever 
has  or  ever  will  be  started  which  can  sup- 
port itself  upon  subscriptions  alone.  It  is 
utterly  impossible.  They  must  look  to  the 
companies  direct  for  support,  either  in 
money  paid  for  advertisements  or  for  ful- 
some flattery  through  the  editorial  columns; 
and  a  journal  which  receives  its  support 
thus  can  and  should  be  as  independent  as  a 
paper  of  any  class  can  be  made.  Because 
they  advertise  a  companj',  they  should  not 
refuse  to  criticise  any  illegal  action  of  that 
company.  And  the  insurance  official  who 
thinks  that  any  of  the  respectable  journals 
would  refuse  to  do  so,  is  mistaken,  as  he 
will  find  should  he  ever  lay  himself  open 
for  such  criticism.  Whenever  the  insur- 
ance companies  will  support  a  journal  be- 
cause it  dares  to  be  independent,  there  will 
be  found  among  them  but  few  who  would 
be  otherwise.  Their  plastic  character  is  just 
as  the  companies  have  made  it,  and  when 
they  do  right  the  journals  will  not  do 
wrong. 


"What  are  the  Duties  of  an  Insur- 
ance Comraissioner  ? 


In  view  of  the  present  muddle  in  insur- 
ance matters  in  this  State,  this  question  is  a 
very  natural  one,  and  one  that  demands  in- 
vestigation. The  present  status  of  insurance 
affairs  in  this  State  proves  that  the  natural 
order  of  things  has  been  reversed,'  and  that 
what  were  once  considered  the  duties  of  the 
Commissioner,  are  no  longer  regarded  or 
observed.  Insurance  Departments  were  or- 
iginally created  for  the  protection  of  legiti- 
mate underwriting.  The  laws  were  framed 
80  as  to  foster  and  encourage  legitimate 
companies  in  the  prosecution  of  their  busi- 
ness ;  and  to  prevent  the  formation  in,  and 
keep  out  of  each  State  what  is  usually  term- 


ed "  wild-cat"  concerns.  In  doing  this  the 
people  were  protected  from  the  inroads  of 
these  irresponsible  institutions,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  the  law  was  attained. 

The  Commissioner  is  appointed  to  carry 
out  this  law  as'  lie  finds  it,  and  to  see  that 
legitimate  companies  have  protection.  He 
is  not  the  guardian  of  the  people,  but  of  the 
companies.  He  cannot  interfere  with  the 
private  contracts  of  citizens  except  with  il- 
legitimate concerns,  and  in  guarding  against 
the  inroads  of  these  he  protects  the  legiti- 
mate companies,  and,  through  them,  the  peo- 
ple. This  is  his  whole  duty,  and  nothing 
more. 

But  it  seems  that  California's  Commis- 
sioner is  wiser  and  smarter  than  all 'the  bal- 
ance. He  has  discovered  that  it  is  his  pre- 
rogative and  his  duty  to  interfere  with  the 
private  contracts  of  citizens  of  this  State, 
with  any  and  all  institutions  doing  business 
therein.  He  arrogates  to  himself  the  right 
to  dictate  what  these  institutions  shall  or 
shall  not  do,  in  their  dealings  with  an  inde- 
pendent and  intelligent  constituency.  It 
matters,  little  to  him  whether  his  dernands 
are  constitutional  or  not ;  or  whether  they 
are  at  variance  with  the  charters  of  these 
institutions  and  the  rights  of  citizens  of  otjier 
States,  and  that  such  oppressive  measures 
will  drive  them  out  of  the  State,  and  result 
in  a  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  to  our  own 
people.  This  amounts  to  nothing  with  hi  in. 
And,  strange  to  say,  the  Legislature  and  the 
Governor  were  stupid  and  blind  enough  to 
take  the  same  view  of  the  matter. 

Insurance  Departments  are  all  instigated, 
as  was  ours  in  California,  by  insurance  men, 
and  the  heads  of  these  Departments  are 
men  appointed  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  underwriters.  Mr.  Foard  lost  sight  of 
this  fact  when  he  applied  for  the  position 
that  he  now  abuses,  and  Gov.  Booth  is  cul-' 
pable  in  appointing  and  keeping  in  power  a 
man  whom  the  underwriters  refused  to  en- 
dorse for  the  position .  Mr.  Foard  was  to- 
tally ignorant  and- inexperienced  in  insur- 
ance matters  and  but  little  known  in  the 
comnwnity,  yet  he  was  appointed  over  a 
man  who  had  served  for  years  as  president 
of  one  of  our  leading  companies,  and  who 
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was  unanimously  reoonimended  by  the  Board 
of  Underwriters.  This,  perhaps,  explains 
why  Mr.  Foard  is  so  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
insurance  companies.  It  is  possible  that 
had  he  been  recommended  by  the  insurance 
companies,  he  would  have  been  their  most 
pliant  tool,  bui  as  he  was  not,  his  present 
course  may  be  pursued  to  gratify  his  revenge. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  he  is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  a  large  portion  of  these  adverse 
laws,  and  indirectly  responsible  for  nearly 
all  the  balance.  He  was  industrious  in 
framing  and  lobbying  these  bills  through, 
and  that  there  were  no  more  adverse  legisla- 
tion put  through  wo  have  not  to  thank  him. 
Hespent  much  of  his  time  in  Sacramento  dur- 
ing the  session  instead  of  devoting  it  to  his 
duties  in  his  office.  His  course  is  very  rep- 
rehensible, and  he  should  be  made  to  suf- 
fer therefor.  If  the  Governor  was  not  as 
culpable  as  he  is,  we  might  hope  for  his 
removal,  but  such  a  course,  after  what  has 
transpired,  would  be  unheard  of.  "When  he 
goes  to  the  Senate,  we  shall  hope  to  see 
Mr.  Foard  take  his  exit  from  the  Commis- 
sioners' office. 


Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 


"We  have  always  advocated  combination 
in  fire  underwriting  upon  the  grounds  that 
it  is  necessary  to  the  legitimate  conduct  of 
the  business  and  the  success  of  the  compa- 
nies. We  advocated  the  organization  of  the 
San  Francisco  Board  long  before  any  move 
was  made  in  that  direction,  and  we  have 
stood  by  it  manfully  since  it  was  organized. 
We  have  made  a  record  upon  this  subject 
which  cannot  be  impeached,  and  we  dislike 
now  to  go  back  upon  that  record,  but  we 
fear  that  we  shall  have  it  to  do.  We  do  not 
believe  in  the  necessity  for  combination  any 
the  less  now  than  formerly,  nor  in  its  effi- 
ciency and  usefulness,  as  these  facts  are  all 
impressed  upon  us  too  forcibly  to  be  ignored 
or  obliterated  so  soon.  What  we  have  to 
complain  of,  therefore,  is  not  the  lack  of 
virtue  in  the  local  boards,  but  the  want  of 
honesty  to  make  that  virtue  real  and<jfciufit- 
able. 

To-day  we  have  a  board  in  this  city  com- 


posed of  nearly  all  the  leading  companies 
and  agencies  on  this  Coast,  every  member 
of  which  has  signed  the  compact  and  sworn 
to  support  it  by  living  up  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  governing  it.  They  have  made 
a  tariff  of  rates  and  pledged  their  honors  to 
maintain  them;  and  yet  there  is  scarcely  a 
member  of  the  organization  who  has  not 
knowingly  and  willingly  violated  these 
pledges  so  solemnly  made  in  Board  meeting. 
Charges  and  counter  charges  of  violating 
the  rules  and  rates  are  constantly  being 
made, and  personal  investigation  corroborates 
the  truth  of  these  charges  in  nearly  every 
instance.  The  members  have  lost  faith  in 
each  other,  and  a  sort  of  guerrilla  warfare 
is  conducted  under  the  flag  of  the  combina- 
tion which  is  demoralizing  everything.  A 
deviation  of  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  even 
forty  cents,  is  no  serious  matter  whatever, 
and  the  agent  who  does  not  make  these  de- 
viations is  not  considered  as  shrewd  as  his 
neighbor. 

These  facts  are  notorious  both  in  and  out 
of  the  Board,  and  it  is  this  that  disgusts  us 
with  the  combination  as  it  exists  on  this 
Coast.  If  it  is  to  continue  thus,  we  had  bet- 
ter have  no  Board  at  all,  for  the  under- 
writers could  then  cut  rates  without  perjur- 
ing themselves.  The  public  also  would  then 
have  more  respect  for  the  profession,  and 
more  faith  in  the  companies,  as  there  would 
be  less  deception  among  the  members,  and 
less  fraud  practiced  upon  them. 

We  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  Board  go  to 
pieces,  but  unless  these  violations  of  rules 
and  rates  are  broken  up  or  suppressed,  the 
Board  cannot  long  survive.  No  body  of 
men  held  together  by  the  faith  of  each  indi- 
vidual member  can  exist  when  that  faith  is 
violated.  Hence  the  Board  must  enforce 
compliance  with  its  rules  and  rates,  or  dis- 
band. The  failure  to  do  this  has  already 
caused  the  withdrawal  of  one  companj',  and 
a  number  of  others  seriously  think  of  doing 
likewise.  We  have  now  three  local  com- 
panies out  of  the  Board,  and  one  prominent 
Eastern  company,  and  two  or  three  more 
local  companies  organizing  in  this  city  and 
in  Oakland,  which  intend  to  remain  out  of 
it.      There  are  also  two  or  three  more  East- 
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ern  companies  just  preparing  for  business 
here,  which  contemplate  working  on  the  out- 
side, ^ere,  then,  we  have  a  prospect  of  ten 
or  twelve  non-Board  companies  to  help  to 
agitate  the  questionof  reduced  rates,  and  in- 
crease the  demoralization  among  the  Board 
members. 

Surelj",  then,  there  exists  a  necessity  for 
reform  in  the  Board  and  the  enforcement 
of  the  rules  in  the  strictest  manner.  Let 
every  member  be  fined  for  every  deviation, 
and  let  exact  justice  be  done  to  all.  And  if 
this  cannot  be  done,  then  let  the  Board  dis- 
band at  once,  for  it  is  better  to  have  no 
Board  than  to  have  one  that  does  not  live 
up  to  rules  or  maintain  rates. 

If  the  Board  is  broken  up,  demoralization 
must  ensue,  and  when  that  has  had  its  effect 
the  companies  will  take  another  virtuous 
spasm  and  re-organize  again,  and  swear 
over.  All  of  this  might  transpire  and  not 
result  more  seriously  than  the  present  course 
of  the  members  will  result,  unless  checked 
at  once.  Therefore  let  the  rules  be  enforced , 
and  this  dissatisfaction  will  die  out,  and  all 
the  benefits  that  can  be  derived  from  the 
Board  we  will  then  obtain. 


Life  Insui'ance  in  the  States. 


MARYLAND. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  Commis- 
sioner Wailes'  Annual  Report  for  1874, 
shows  the  business  of  the  various  life  com- 
panies in  the  State  of  Maryland  in  1873: 

No.     Premiums  Losses 

Companies.             Pol.      RecM  in  P'd   in 

Issued     Mary'd  Marv'd 

1873.       in  mis  in    f878 

^tna,  Hartford 83       $  8ij,4(i8  864,934 

American,  Phil 33           33,139  9,200 

Atlantic  Mutual,  N.Y....    23            8,931  7,000 

Berkshire,  Mass 5            6,308  2,500 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 50           17,323  5,500 

Charter  Oak,  Hart 90         17(J,S.54  61,500 

Conn.  General,  Hart 17           10,731  '8,000 

Conn.  Mutual,  Hart 52         149,32i}  92,00!) 

Continental,  X.  Y 215           70,882  21,000 

Continental,  Hart 0            5,411  3,000 

Equitable,  N.  1^ 5(1           48,396  56,000 

Germania,  N.  Y 40           32,702  16,563 

Globe  Mutual,  N.Y 52            9,937  8,000 

J.  Hancock  Mutual,  Bos.    57           36,686  4,500 

Knickerbocker,  X.  Y 85         150,513  26,900 

Life  Asso.,  St.  Louis 32           29,572  5,000 

Manhattan,  N.  Y' 29            8,512  16,200 


Mass.  Mutual,  Springf...    39           17,752  9,000 

Merchants',  N.  Y 28            2,943  2,000 

Metropolitan,  X.Y 697           4-1,861  15,000 

Mutual  Ben.,  Now., N.J.    31         154.1.54  55,7.50 

Mutual,  N.  Y 240         207,087  79,809 

N.  Eng.  Mutual,  Bos 26           31,688  5,000 

N.  J.  Mutual,  N.  J 47          19,994  4,000 

New  York,  N.Y 144         114,070  63,880 

N.  A.  Mutual,  Phil 23           2.5,438  500 

N.  W.  Mutual,  Wis 15           21,433  5,000 

Penn.  Mutual,  Phil 37           09,446  14,000 

Phoenix  Mutual,  Hart...    40           30,856  2.50 

Pied't.  and  Arl'n.  llich..    30           12,846  10,000 

R'lw'y  Pass.  Ass.  Hart..                        876  60 

Republic,  Chicago 20           10,105  2,000 

Security,  New  York 106           28,789  14,000 

Travelers',  Hart 26            8,596  75 

Union  Mutual,  Me 80           21,223  1,900 

United  States,  N.  Y 87           30,872  3,000 

Universal,  N.  Y 29             6,7i)8  7,000 

Washington,  N.  Y 41             6,274  5,091 

Totals 2,708    81,757,065  8708,618 

KANSAS. 
The   following  is  the  life   business  done 
during  1873  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  by  the 

various  life  companies  reporting  to  the  In- 
surance Department  of  that  State: 

New  Total 

Poll-          Total  losses 

cies       Premiums  and 

Names  of  Companies,  issu-       received  claims 

ed           during  paid 

in         the  year.  during 

187.J.  the  year. 
Kansas  Companies. 

'^Alli'ce  M.  L.  Leav....    58       $    4,771  

Mo.  Valley  L.,  Leav...2506         121,609  8l3,.500 

Cos.  of  other  States. 

lEtna.,  Hartford 3           15,843  4,161 

Conn.  Mut.,  Hartf. 61           44,080  33!oOO 

Covenant  M.,  St.  L 87  2,460  

Germania  L.,  N.  Y 3            4,966  2,000 

L.  Ass'n  of  A.,St.  L....    81           30,.'J84  1-5,476 

Mass.  M.,  Springfield..    19             3,588  1,000 

Mutual  Life,  N.  Y 72           21,308  290 

New  York  L.,  N.  Y....  132           26,090  9,000 

N.  W.  Mut.,  Milw 68           48,.532  11,200 

Teuto'a  L.,  Chicago 23  1,385  

Wash.  L.,  N.  Y 5             0,191  11,028 

Accident  Companies. 

R'y.  P.  Ass.  Co.,  H'rtf......             1,085  2,045 

Totals 3,U8        J.332,496  $102,702 

*  Commenced  business  September  1,  1S73. 

The  total  business  of  these  companies  in 
Kansas,  from  organization  to  date,  has  been 
as  follows  : 

Total  T,  ,  , 

nuin-  lotal 

Name  and  Location  bor  of       '^°.*'^'  ^o^^es 

of  Company.          poll-    Premunns  and 

cies     received.  claims 

issued.  ^'^ii^- 

Kansas  Companies. 

AUi'ce  M.  L.,  Leav..  ..    58  $1,771  
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Mo.  Valloy  L.,  Ltav... 
0)s.  of  other  States. 

•■\'Etnn.  llartf.,  Ct 

Conn.  .Mut.,  Ilartf. 

Covoniint  Mut.,  St.  L. 

Gornianiii  L.,  X.  Y 

L.  A??.  ..f  A.,St.  L 

''Mhs!!.  M.,S|)ringf 

<•  Mut.  Life,  N.  Y 

M'd  City  M.  L.,  St.  L. 

NowYoikL.,N.  Y 

Nortluv.  M.,  Mihy 

Soc.  L.I.&A.C0..N.Y 

Teutonia,   Chicago 

Wash'gtun,   N.  \^ 


50:50 


50:!,9i:5 


e4!i,5li2 


''2 

20,797 
i:i9,811 

794 

88,275 

ll.-{ 

4,083 

15;l 

2(i,08U 

3,057 

1001 

i'>ll,04:! 

44,471) 

99 

10,45:5 

1,000 

295 

40,805 

25 

:^,753 

3,000 

G:!2 

8i,000 

55,500 
48,400 

113 
270 


2,:;70 


20,101 


Total 10,059     $l,40tj,898       $310,372 

Accident  Companies. 

R.  Pass.  A.  Co.,  irtf 85,855  $2,;595 

*'■  Not  olTieial. 

IOWA. 

The  following  is  the  life  business  done  in 
1873,  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  as  reported  by 
the  various  companies  to  the  Insurance  De- 
partment of  that  State  : 


No 

lS£ 

iF;tna,IIart 

Charter  0.,  Ilart 

Pol. 
uod. 

416 

260 
24 
39 

184 
18 

'■•'... 

352 
73 
8 
17 
21 

^58 

13 

7 
'■■'■... 
147 

83 
395 

91 

16 

46 
213 

88 
'■'... 
148 
905 
t- 
212 

117 

3 

300 

Premiums 

Received. 

3  45,8»4.'i7 

68,2!i7.li7 

3,810.85 

71,0.-.2.25 

33,581.75 

2,;376.r30 

3,807.10 

57,303.73 

21,725.30 

8,4:]9.2<j 

4,670.00 

798.73 

Lo-'ses 
Paid. 

$  8,423.:^8 

Chicago  li.,  Chicago. 

Conn.  M.,  Hart 

Continental,  N.  Y 

Covenant  M.,  St.  L... 

2,150.00 
41,002.00 
10,000.00 

Continontal,  Hart 

Equitable,  D.  M.,  lo. 

Equit.  As.?.,  N.  Y 

Gerniania,  N.  Y 

Globe  Mutual,  N.I'.. 

Homo,  Brooklyn 

Iowa  L.,  Keokuk,  lo. 

5,721.55 
14,500,00 
4,166.74 
5,500.00 
1,000.00 

John  Hancock,  Bos.. 
Life  As.s.  of  Am.  S.  L 

4,0-59.70 

6,0:)7.(il 

;!82.65 

12,991.51 

75,0:i0.79 

2,529..52 

136,i:5.3..50 

6,446.60 

3,000.00 

Mass.  Mut.,  Siiring... 
Mo.  Val.,  L.  Kas 

1,000.00 

Mutual  Ben.  N.  N.J. 
Metropolitan,  N.Y... 

Mutual,  N.  Y 

National,  W'.sh.,D.C. 
National,  Mont.,  Vt. 

22,500.00 

7,.5lKl. 1)1.1 

25,000.00 

400,00 

N.  E.  Mutual,  Bos... 

26,792.78 

5,029,41 

18:5,052.74 

2:5,715.;59 

North  Am.,  N.Y 

N.  W.  Mutual,  Mil... 
Now  Y'ork,N.  Y 

2,000.00 
27,.521.79 
9,011.00 

l'hfcni.\  M.,  Hart 

Protection,  Chicago.. 
K'lw'y  Pass.,  Ilart... 

Republic,  Chicago 

St.  Loui.s  L„  St.  L... 

15,9ir,.21 
ll!,i;9H.OO 
3,475.10 
14,274.00 

1,000.00 

20,217.00 

42.86 

8,000.00 

Sec'ty  L.  k  A.  X.!""... 
Toutonia,  Chicago 

58,144.66 

990.82 

7,142,:55 

15,700.00 

Travclora,  Hart 

085.71 

§969,578.69    825li,li03.:;4 
t  Unknown. 


Union  Central,  Cin...  131  0,119.00  2,000.00 

Union  M.,  Aug.  .Mo...     11  7,487.02  7,.5O0.()0 

Wa.«hington,  N.Y 144  39,029.59  6,057.2.3 

Totals 4,000 

*  Not  reported. 

■  CONNECTICUT. 

The  following  is  the  new  business  of  the 

life  companies  during  1873  in  the  State  of 
CoiHK'Cticut,  as  reported  to  the  Insurance 
Department: 

Number  Losses 

of  Poll-    Premiums  and 

Name  of  Company   cios  Is-  Col-  Claims 

sued.  lectod.  Paid. 
Connecticut  Cos. 

yEtna 463  $248,267  S96,374 

American  National 

liifo  k  Trust 79  6,871  7,600 

Charter  Oak 432  306,112  41,600 

Connecticut  General       48  37,847  16,-545 

Connecticut  Mutual     122  3:30,926  1.33,803 

Continontal 179  1.52,5-56  26,033 

Hartford  Life  &  An- 
nuity        45  27,91G  4,-500 

PhnenLf  Mutual 862  190,255  59,200 

Traveler.? 1-35  44,791  11,000 


1,:345,.547      4:396,655 


1,000 


12,000 

12,000 

2,207 

3,500 

375 

11,000 
3,.50O 

37,6:55 
8,200 
3,000 
7,690 


Totia .2,365 

Cos.  of  other  States 

American  Popular..  18  10,079 

Berkshire 8  2,826 

Brooklyn 12  2,021 

Continental 59  42,:«8 

Equitable 56  54,278 

Gormania. 8  9,412 

Homneopathic  Mut.  78  24,971 

John  Hancock  Mut.  3  18,721 

Massachusetts  Mut.  45  52,272 

Metropolitan 374  32,975 

Mutual 827  487,315 

Mutual  ISonefit 69  62,-592 

National 124  11,911 

New  York 49  76,868 

Provident    Life   & 

Trust"' 

State  iMutual 30  8,191 

Union  jMutualf 1,801 

United  States 108  6,794 

Washington 2-5  2,8.'8 

Total 1,893  8iHJ8,S84 

Grand  Total 4,258       $2,254,431 

'■'Admitted  January,  1874. 

tRcports  no  new  business  done. 

KENTUCKY. 

The  following  is  a  li.<t  of  the  new  busi- 
ness done  in  Kentucky'  during  1873  by  the 
various  life  companies  reporting  to  the  In- 
surance Department : 


1,600 
3,-500 
1,024 


$1(16,231 
8504,886 
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Policies  Premiums  Losses 

issuftd  received  paid 

Name  of  Company.       during  durin;^  during 

the  tho  the 

year.  year.  year. 

Southern  Mutual 443  S229,r)ll  «  61,100 

,^tna 133  92,214  55,770 

American 199  59,977  20,200 

Connecticut  Mutual 14o  175,000  llti,400 

Equitable 181  61,500 

Gormania 67  52,289  30,449 

Knickerbocker 6  13,250 

Life  Association 97  46,188  58,200 

Manhattan 11  13,451         

Missouri  Valley ...  5,616         

Mound  City 49  7,303  7,500 

Mutual  Benefit 244  102,277  54,431 

Mutual   Life 138  8,000 

Now  York  Life 352  145,008  56,551 

Northwestern  Mutual          90  55,518  18,000 

Phoenix  Mutual 188  64,757  31,500 

Piedmont  &  Arlington        162  22-5,224  4,000 

Teutonia 2o7  5,172  5,500 

M'askington 9  3,377         

Total  as  far  as  reported,    2,782  Sl,082,888  8602,351 


Fire  Insurance  in  Kentucky. 

The  following  is  the  premiums  received 
and  losses  paid  in  Kentucky  during  1873,  as 
reported  to  the  Insurance  Commissioner  : 

Prem's  Losses 

Name  of  Company.  rec'd.  paid. 
Kentucky  Joint  Slock  Go's. 

Clay  Fire  and  Marine. 840,571.52  812,589.2.5 

Franklin 7,670.98  2,839.79 

German 37,3(58,95  15,843.43 

German  Security 14,836.70  6,286.99 

Kenton 28,069.77  3,391.96 

Louisville 21,73.5.;S8  6,691.60 

Louisville  Germania 15,928.85  3,650.12 

Merchants' 8,396.47  374.30 

Union 9,35(5,34  4,954.07 

Western 20,967.30  4,S25.32 

Joi't  St'k  Co's  of  other  Sta's. 

^tna 97,420.33  84,472.91 

Amazon „ 9,354,97  3,313.05 

American 5,80-5.89  2,62-5.55 

American  Central 13,41-5.82  6,242.09 

Armenia 2,817.-55         

Atlantic 7,.5-32.02  3,200.(54 

Atlantic  and  Pacific 1,737.-50  500.00 

Atlantic  Fire  and  Marine..  641.97        

Atlas _ 2,219.27        

Black  River 3,006.40  81.55 

Brewers' 1,128.24  2,466.10 

Buffalo  German 3,82-3.40  145.40 

Citizens',  New  York 6,763.76  84.88 

Citizens',  New  Jersey 9(57.25        

Commerce 3,410.03  1,467.62 

Connecticut 3,388.20  2,456.44 

Continental 14,747.45  6,214.92 

Enterprise 13,435.26  4,656.29 

Equitable 1,524.44        

2 


Equitable  Fire  and  Marino  649.17 

Exchange 2,058.63 

Fairfield  County 1,998.89 

Fire  Association,  Phila 10,781.13 

Fireman's  Fund 2,561.68 

Fireman's 881.25 

Franklin,  Pa 58,571.31 

Franklin,  West  Va 2,-302,-56 

Franklin,  Ind 2,757.11 

German 7,1(51,60 

German  American 6,675.-57 

Germania 11,842,-57 

Girard  Fire  and  Marine 10,66-5.(57 

Hanover 11,842.87 

Hartford 38,007.48 

Hoffman 2,-38a25 

Home,  N.  Y 48,669.94 

Home,  Ohio 7,441.95 

Howard 3,792.84 

Humboldt 2,764.-59 

Ins.  Co.  of  North  America  49,-551.85 

Lamar 3,771.07 

Lorillard 5,872,19 

JVIanhattan C,419.2S 

Mercantile  Mutual « 

Merchants',  R.  1 2,078.-59 

Merchants',  N.  J 6,246.96 

Merchants  and  Mechanics'  6.386.17 

Meriden 3,-3-57.79 

National 5,846.48 

Newport  Fire  and  Marino  641.97 

Niagara 11,842.87 

Northwestern  National, 9.53.-55 

Orient 4,992.10 

Penn -5,602,17 

Pennsylvania -  13,813.00 

People's,  N.  J 2,064.36 

People's,  Tenn 1,510.95 

Phenix 1-3,1.31.48 

Phoenix 51,617.70 

Planters' 1,15.5..38 

Providence  AVashington 1,115.61 

Saint  Joseph  F.  and  M 5,006.22 

Springfield  F.  and  M 9,87-5.14 

Standard 3,-37-5.26 

Star 2,119.19 

Virginia  Homo 4..592.80 

Watertown 4,446.92 

Westchester 6,.561.61 

Williamsburgh  City 1,868.72 

U.  S.  Branch  Foreign  Cb'«. 

Commercial  Union 6,281.60 

Hamburg-Bremen 4,270,65 

Imperial 30,.392.03 

Lancashire 18,224,94 

L.  &  L.  &  Globe 67,717..50 

London   Assurance  Corp'n  4,.528.10 

North  British  and  Merc'lo  33,792.11 

Queen 38.829.92 

Royal 56,298,21 

Scottish  Commercial 3,954.40 

Iiecapitulatio)i. 

Kentucky  Joint  Stock  Co's  204,902,26 


46.95 

786.21 

l-54s46 

3,346.44 

37,205.31 


4,-527.22 

800.00 

8.2-50.71 

3,926.03 

18,2-50,71 

12,-334,27 

47.31 

19,183.25 

2,722.42 

2,889.91 

14,182.05 

35.16 

934.29 

4,72.5.34 

917.43 
4,8.59.09 
2,028.80 

1.019,78 

8.250,71 


2,408.32 
4,752.18 
1,000.00 

4,948.64 
20,124.94 

26.87 
3,486.42 

2,028,00 
2,000,25 
5,.S51,88 
2,690.04 
2,4.50.69 


a5.i7 

10..52 

21,165.05 

4.015.5.82 

22,095.35 

8,102.14 
24,970.93 
45,050.44 


61,446.83 
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J'nt  St'k  Go's  of  other  St's    042,772.20      310,817.51 
U.  S.  Branch  Foreign  Co's    264,289.46      125,495.43 


Total 31,111,903.92    $497,759.7 


Senator  Tuttle  on  the  New  Laws. 


Commissioner  Foard's  sattolito,  Senator 
Tuttle,  of  Sonoma,  writes  to  a  gentleman  in 
this  city  as  follows: 

"  When  wo  strike  a  balance  between  what 
is  taken  out  of  this  State  for  life  insurance 
in  the  form  of  premiums,  and  the  amaunt 
returned  from  all  claims  by  death,  matured 
endowments,  surrender  value,  etc.,  the  ac- 
count stands  §3,000,000  taken  out  of  the 
State  and  g700,000  returned.  The  State 
could  not  suffer  if  the  three  million  dollars 
remained,  and  I  do  not  think  any  more  peo- 
ple would  die.  The  State  loses  when  a  good 
citizen  dies.  It  also  loses  if  he  lives  and 
pays  a  premium  annually  of  more  than  two 
times  the  risk  on  his  life  to*  foreign  com- 
pany." 

Mr.  Tuttle  introduced  Mr.  Foard's  bills, 
and  was  also  the  author  of  the  bill  legaliz- 
ing the  cooperative  swindles  which  infest 
this  State  on  every  hand.  It  is  but  natural 
that  a  man  who  advocated  these  measures 
in  the  legislature  (whether  upon  his  own  judg- 
ment or  that  of  somebody  else  is  immaterial), 
would  endeavor  to  defend  his  action  after 
that  legislation  was  found  to  be  injurious 
and  oppressive.  But  if  Mr.  Tuttle  can  find 
no  better  argument  than  th(i  above  to  sup- 
port his  action  in  this  matter,  be  had  better 
submit  gracefully  at  once  and  swallow  the 
opprobrium  which  belongs  to  him,  or  else 
shift  it  to  Mr.  Foard's  shoulders  where  it 
more  properly  belongs.  His  statement 
above  will  not  hold  water.  The  premiums 
received  on  this  entire  Coast  last  year  by  all 
the  life  companies  doing  business  here, 
amounted  to  84,117,342,  and  the  death  losses 
to?887,118,  and  the  dividends  and  surren- 
der values  paid  to  policy-holders  to  §1,895,- 
501,  making  a  total  returned  to  policy- 
holders of  92,762,619,  or  over  sixty- 
seven  PEK  CENT,  of  the  premiums  paid  in, 
instead  of  about  20  per  cent.,  as  Mr.  Tuttle 
states.     Now  if  we  will  add  to  this  sum  the 


commissions  and  salaries  paid  to  agents,  fee? 
to  medical  examiners,  advertising,  taxes, 
office  rent,  etc.  etc.,  paid  out  on  this  Coast, 
we  have  §825,468  more,  or  a  little  over  20  per 
cent.,  which  brings  the  total  expenditures  for 
1873,   on   this  Coast,  up  to  $3,586,087,   or 

NEARLY    EIGHTY-EIGHT    PER    CENT,  of   the 

premiums  paid  by  the  insured.  The  balance 
of  these  premiums  are  required  to  provide  for 
the  reserve  on  the  new  policies  issued,  the 
risks  on  which  aggregated  $16,513,644  for 
the  year.  And  if  the  new  law  was  retroac- 
tive, the  surrender  value  which  the  holders 
of  these  policies  could  demand  from  the 
companies  would  be  75  per  cent,  of  this 
balance,  or  about  9  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
premiums  paid  in,  which,  added  to  the 
above  88  per  cent,  would  bring  up  the 
amount    received   back   by   our   people  to 

about    NINETY-SEVEN     PER     CENT.g  of     the 

premiums  paid  in,  leaving  a  balance  in  the 
hands  of  the  companies  of  only  3  per  cent, 
to  cover  the  surrender  charge  made  by  all 
life  companies  upon  its  retiring  members. 

We  showed  in  our  last  issue  thatof  §683,- 
926,037  of  premiums  received  by  the  thirty- 
one  leading  life  companies  of  this  country 
from  the  date  of  their  organization  to  Jatui- 
uary,  1874,  §362,894,467  had  been  returned 
in  dividends,  surrender  values  and  death 
losses;  and  that  §342,940,234  wa*  still  held 
in  trust  for  the  policy-holders  by  the  com- 
panies, thus  showing  that  the  companies 
have  paid  all  the  expenses  of  conducting 
their  'business  out  of  the  interest  receipts, 
and  added  over  §21,000,000  to  their  assets 
beside. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  then  are  not  the 
above  statements  of  Mr.  Tuttle  the  merest 
bosh,  and  calculated  to  mislead  the  public 
entirely  in  their  opinions  upon  this  subject. 
After  promulgating  such  absurd  views,  and 
displaying  such  inexcusable  ignorance,  we 
are  not  at  all  surprised  that  he  advocated 
these  measures,  and  that  Foard  selected  him 
for  that  dirty  work.  Intelligent  and  honest 
men  onh'  undertake  to  legislate  upon  sub- 
jects with  which  they  are  familiar,  hence 
we  conclude  that  Mr.  Tuttle  is  either  ignor- 
ant on  this  subject,  or  dishonest  in  his  opin- 
ions, or  both.     If  he  is  no  better  acquainted 
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with  tlie  furniture  business  than  lie  appears 
lo  be  with  insurance,  we  would  advise  him 
to  abandon  that  trade,  and  seek  employment 
in  some  of  the  Sherman  Island  ditching- 
schemes,  or  in  breaking  rock. 

As  to  paying  this  money  to  Eastern  com- 
panies, we  presume  it  will  balance  just  as 
well  as  Mr.  Tuttle's  operations.  If  lie  will 
tell  us  how  much  of  the  money  which  he 
pays  for  Eastern  furniture  comes  back  to 
California,  we  will  then  show  that  the  life 
companies  pay  back  99  per  cent,  more  pro- 
Mt  to  our  people  than  his  business  does.  A 
man  who  refuses  to  patronize  home  manu- 
facture is  a  veiy  proper  person  to  advise 
other  people  to  keep  their  money  at  home. 

But  it  is  useless  to  argue  this  question 
further.  Mr.  Tuttle's  views  are  so  absurd, 
and  so  utterly  without  point  or  sense,  that, 
to  fear  any  serious  effects  from  them  would 
be  to  presume  upon  the  credulity  of  the 
))ublic  to  an  extent  that  would  be  repre- 
hensible. 

The  California  Insurance  Co. 


This  company  was  Urst  incorporated  in 
February,  1861,  with  a  capital  of  f 200,000, 
in  shares  of  ?1 0,000  each,  ten  per  cent,  paid 
in,  under  the  name  of  the  "  California  Mut- 
ual Marine  Insurance  Company."  The 
officers  were;  S.  Merritt,  President,  and  C. 
T.  Hopkins,  Secretary  ;  and  under  this  or- 
ganization a  marine  business  only  was  done. 
But  in  August,  1864,  the  company  was  re- 
incorporated under  its  present  name  of  the 
"  California  Insurance  Company,''  for  fire 
and  marine,  with  a  capital  of  |200,000  in 
shares  of  $100  each,  and  an  assessment  of 
§40,000  was  levied,  which  completed  the 
payment  of  the  capital,  the  company 
having  meanwhile  earned  and  capitalized 
the  balance.  In  1870  the  capital  was  in- 
creased to  ?300,000,  S50,000  of  which  was 
capitalized,  and  the  balance  paid  in  by  the 
stockholders.  In  1865  Albert  Miller  was 
elected  President,  who  served  until  August, 
1866,  when  the  present  incumbent,  C.  T. 
Hopkins,  was  elected  to  that  position,  and 
Z.  Crowell  was  elected  Secretary. 

The  company  has  doue  g  moderate,  but 


very  conservative  and  profitable  business, 
having  always  declined  all  agency  business 
in  tire  insurance,  and  done  but  little  marine 
business  through  middle  men.  During  the 
14  years  that  it  has  been  in  operation  it 
has  paid  losses  aggregating  $951,190.79. 
Since  the  organization  of  the  company  the 
stockholders  have  received  cash  dividends 
to  the  amount  of  $295,500  in  addition  to 
the  stock  dividends  of  $190,000  which  have 
been  declared  at  different  dates,  thus  mak- 
ing a  total  already  realized  by  the  stock- 
holders of  $485,500  on  their  investment  of 
$110,000.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  the 
company  now  shows  a  surplus  over  capital 
of  $114,512.41,  which,  added  to  the  above, 
gives  them  a  profit  of  $599,612.41  on  the 
above  investment.  This  is  a  splendid  ex- 
hibit, and  one  that  demonstrates  the  fact 
that  the  affairs  of  the  company  liave  been 
conservativly  and  judiciously  managed. 

The  assets  of  the  company  now  foot  up 
$494,569.05,  all  of  which  is  invested  in  good 
securities  and  earning  a  good  interest.  In 
this  list  is  included  their  own  building,  a 
part  of  the  "  National  Block,"  318  Cali- 
fornia Street,  which  is  valued  in  their  state- 
ment at  $90,000,  but  which  is  worth  $100,- 
000  or  more. 

This  company  is  now  the  oldest  local  in 
existence,  and  since  its  organization  it  has 
witnessed  the  withdrawal  or  amalgama- 
tion of  ten  other  companies,  viz :  the 
California  Lloyds,  San  Francisco ;  Cali- 
fornia Home,  Occidental,  Pacific,  People's, 
Builders', Oriental,  National  and  Merchants' 
Marine,  which  employed,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, about  $4,000,000  of  capital.  The 
California's  list  of  stockholders  and  direc- 
tors is  composed  of  some  of  our  leading 
capitalists,  and  since  its  organization  there 
have  been  but  one  or  two  changes  in  the  di- 
rectory. Its  business  is  conducted  upon 
legitimate  principles,  its  patrons  are 
treated  with  liberality  and  fairness,  and  its 
losses  are  promptly  paid.  The  officers  are 
men  of  intelligence  and  integrity,  and  hav- 
ing had  long  experience  in  the  business, 
they  are  eminently  qualified  for  the  positions 
they  occupy.  While  we  do  not  agree  with 
them  in  their  ideas  of  a  strictly  local  busi- 
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ness,  yet  we  must  confoss  tliat  the  oxporieiice 
of  the  company  goes  to  fhow  that  their 
business  lias  been  more  profitable  if  not  so 
extensive,  than  the  great  majority  of  the 
agency  companies. 

Wo  can  safely  recommend  the  company 
to  our  readers  as  a  first-class,  solvent  and 
liberal  institution  in  which  to  insure. 


Ne^wrs  Summary. 

— The  Workingmen's  National  Fire  Insur- 
ance Co.,  of  New  Orleans,  has  gone  into 
liquidation. 

— The  British  America  Fire  Insurance  Co., 
of  Canada,  is  to  try  the  U.  S.  as  an  insur- 
ance field. 

— The  Hibernia  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 
Cleveland,  has  re-established  its  Philadel- 
phia agency,  in  charge  of  W.  R.  Smith, 
Esq. 

— The  Common  Councils  of  Philadelphia 
on  the  28th  ult.  passed  an  ordinance  abol- 
ishing the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners. 

— Stephen  English  complains  bitterly  of  the 
California  Insurance  Laws.  Stephen  is  a 
very  proper  man  to  complain  of  most  any- 
thing. 

— The  losses  by  fire  in  the  United  States 
during  the  month  of  May,  amounted  to 
§8,524,340  ;  insurance,  $4,596,315. 

— Seven  hundred  and  thirty-seven  vessels 
were  wrecked  during  the  year  ending  May 
1,  1874. 

— The  Park  Fire  Association,  the  latest  in- 
surance project  in  Philadelphia,  expects  to 
bo  ready  for  business  July  1st,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  §300,000. 

— The  Attorney-General  of  Illinois  has  is- 
sued an  injunction  restraining  the  vEtna  Fire 
Insurance  Company  of  Chicago  from  doing 
further  business. 

— The  Chicago  Ti7nes  says  that  a  marine 
insurance  company,  after  the  plan  of 
"  Lloyd's,"  is  soon  to  be  organized  in  that 
city,  to  insure  European  bound  vessels  via 
the  lakes  and  St.  Lawrence. 


— Mr.  Ileber  Smith,  late  Vice-President  of 
the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  has  l>een  given  a  roving  agency 
commission  by  the  Globe  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company,  of  New  York. 

— We  learn  that  Mr.  Wm.  E.  Rollo  has  re- 
signed the  Secretaryship  of  the  Traders'  In- 
surance Company  of  Chicago,  and  intends 
establishing  a  fire  insurance  agency  in  that 
city.  This  is  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Traders', 
as  Mr.  Rollo  was  its  experienced  helmsman. 

— At  the  time  of  tlie  adjournment  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature,  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  insurance  bill  had  failed 
to  agree.  Hence  there  will  be  no  change  in 
the  insurance  laws  of  that  State  for  another 
year. 

—  Tlie  Evanston  (111.)  city  council  has 
passed  an  ordinance  providing  for  the  con- 
struction of  water-works  in  that  village,  the 
laying  of  water  mains  through  the  streets  of 
the  same,  and  the  establishment  thereon  of 
fire-plugs  and  hydrants.  Work  will  be 
commenced  immediately. 

— The  Michigan  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case 
of  Mounasson  ?'*.  the  Ilanover  Fire  Insur- 
ance Co.,  decided  that  silver  forks  and 
spoons  were  not  within  the  clause  in  the 
policy  which  exempted  the  Company  from 
liability  for  loss  on  "  plate." 

— The  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Michigan 
has  written  a  letter  to  President  Morgan,  of 
the  North  America  Life  Insurance  Co.  of 
this  city,  warning^him  not  to  engage  in  in- 
surance business  in  that  State  in  violation  of 
the  law,  and  has  sent  a  circular  to  each 
policy-holder  of  that  company  in  the  State, 
setting  forth  his  reasons  for  the  same. 

— Ex-Insurance  Superintendent  Miller  of 
New  York  has  triumphed  in  the  suit  brought 
against  him  b^'  the  State  to  recover  the  fees, 
which,  while  in  ofliice,  he  took  fur  the  trans- 
fer of  securities.  The  Court  of  Appeals  on 
the  26th  ult.  sustained  the  decision  of  the 
general  term  which  had  been  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Miller. 

— The  stockholders  of  tlie  Northwestern 
National  of  Milwaukee,  have  decided  to  pay 
an  additional  $300,000   toward  the  capital 
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of  the  company,  which  makes  it  now  §600,- 
000,  and  pi'omotes  the  company  to  tlie  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  largest  west  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  The  Northwestern 
is  admirably  managed,  and  is  determined  to 
take  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  great 
agency  companies. 

— The  American  Insurance  Association,  of 
Chicago,  is  a  brokerage  company  with 
$100,000  capital,  which  proposes  to  "place 
insurance  for  the  benefit  of  the  insured." 
The  association  bids  fair  to  do  a  large  and 
profitable  business  with  the  merchants  and 
property  owners  of  Chicago,  under  the  cap- 
able management  of  John  W.  Tappan  & 
Co.,  No.  12S  La  Salle  street. 

— Fire  insurance  in  Norway  is 'not  much  of 
an  institution,  but  as  far  as  it  goes  it  is  pro- 
fitable to  the  companies.  On  receipts  last 
year  of  642,130  rix  dollars,  38.10  per  cent, 
were  paid  for  losses,  20.90  per  cent,  for  cost 
of  management,  4.20  percent,  for  dividends, 
and  36.80  per  cent,  were  applied  to  the  re- 
serve fund.  The  cheapness  of  the  manage- 
ment is  the  most  noticeable  feature.  The 
amount  at  risk  Jan.  1  was  71,514,641  rix 
dollars,    or    about    ?18, 000,000    American 


— During  the  morning  session  of  the  Pres- 
byterian General  Assembly  in  St.  Louis,  on 
the  27th  ult..  Dr.  Johnson  submitted  a  re- 
port on  Ministerial  Life  Assurance,  which 
provides  that  all  ministers  under^the  age  of 
40  shall  be  admitted  on  the  declaration  that 
they  are  in  good  health  ;  that  they  shall  be 
divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  their 
ages,  and  pay  a  fee  accordingly  ;  that  the 
fund  so  raised  shall  be  under  the  charge  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Assembly,  and  that  on 
the  death  of  a  minister  a  certain  sum  shall 
be  paid  to  his  family. 

— Paris,  like  San  Francisco,  is  suflering 
from  a  mania  for  suicide.  Two  prominent 
officials  are  said  to  have  lately  taken  their 
own  lives.  Paris  averaged  in  one  week  six 
suicides  per  day.  The  most  striking  were 
those  of  a  soldier  who  threw  himself  oft"  the 
column  of  the  Bastile,  in  the  presence  of  a 
terrified  crowd  that  tried  in  vain  to  stop 
him,  and  a  young  couple  from  London.  The 


latter  were  lovers  apparently,  and  respecta- 
ble in  appearance.  They  arrived  at  one  of 
the  principal  hotels  and  at  once  proceeded 
to  destroy  everything  by  which  their  iden- 
tity could  be  traced.  This  done,  they  took 
prussic  acid,  and  were  found  dead,  locked 
in  each  other's  arms.  A  dramatist  made 
quite  a  stage  exit.  He  left  a  note  that  as  he 
had  nothing  left  to  hang  upon  his  clothes- 
rack,  he  was  forced  to  suspend  himself  from 
it.  And  having,  for  once,  got  off  a  good 
thing,  he  emphasized  it. 

— The  following  is  the  loss  sustained  at 
Independence,  Iowa,  at  the  recent  great 
fire: 

Homo,  of  New  York 837,800 

Underwriters',  of  New  York,  (old) 20,500 

Underwriters',  of  New  York,  (new) 15,200 

Phoenix,  of  Hartford 22,'JOO 

^tna 15,875 

Insurance  Company  of  North  America 15,000 

Iowa  State  Mutual,  Keokuk 12,000 

Girard,  Philadelphia 11,800 

German  America 10,600 

Firemen's  Fund 10.300 

Continental 9,860 

London,  Liverpool  and  Globe 8,600 

National,  of  Philadelphia 5,800 

Traders',  of  New  York 5,000 

Niagara 4,700 

Franklin,  of  Philadelphia 4,600 

Westchester,  of  Now  York 2,800 

St.  Paul,  of  St.  Paul 2,500 

Orient 2,500 

Imperial 2,000 

Phoenix,  of  New  York 1,909 

Pennsylvania 1,500 

Atlantic  and  Pacific 500 

Total S223,875 

The  salvage  will  hardly  amount  to  ^62,- 
000,  leaving  about  §200,000  to  be  paid  by 
the  companies.  Adjustments  are  'being 
rapidly  made,  and  in  some  cases  parties  are 
already  in  possession  of  their  insurance. 

— A  fire  at  Loa  Gatos,  California,  during 
last  month  destroyed  the  Los  Gatos  "Woolen 
Mills,  involving  a  loss  of  about  §25,000. 
The  property  was  insured  for  §12,500  as  fol- 
lows: 

Home  Mutual S7,000 

Imperial 2,500 

Famsworth  and  Clark's  Agency 3,000 

— Some  of  the  adjusters  on  this  Coast  com- 
plain of  dull  times  in  their  line. 
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— The  following  circular  has  been  issued  by 
the  Board  of  Underwriters  of  this  city  to  the 
agents  concerning  fireworks: 

In  view  of  the  verj'  general  celebration  of 
the  Fourth  of  July  by  displays  of  fireworks, 
and  the  preparations  therefor  by  merchants 
and  others,  by  having  stocks  of  fireworks  on 
hand  at  this  time,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
fact  tliat  disastrous  fires  have  frequently  re- 
sulted from  the  presence  of  fireworks,  agents 
are  hereby  notified  that  this  Board  has 
adopted  the  following  rule,  namely: 

"A  charge  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent, 
per  month  additional  premium  shall  be 
made  for  tlio  privilege  to  keep  on  sale  fire- 
works, exclusive  of  Chinese  fire  crackers." 

All  fire  insurance  agents  are  hereby  re- 
quested to  band  together  in  a  mutual  endeav- 
or to  obtain  from  their  city  and  town  au- 
thorities the  passage  of  ordinances  forbid- 
ding the  use  of  fireworks  within  the  town 
limits,  and  in  all  ways  to  discourage  the  use 
of  this  treacherous  hazard,  \yrhich  exposes 
their  various  communities  not  only  to  loss 
of  property,  but  loss  of  life. 

Every  one  interested  in  fire  insurance  at 
any  and  every  point  in  the  country,  would 
do  well  to  consider  himself,  in  a  special 
manner,  the  guardian  of  its  interests.  He 
can  urge  upon  the  proper  authorities  greater 
caution  and  watchfulness,  and  upon  the  fire 
department,  where  such  exists,  a  more 
thorough  discipline,  and  an  immediate 
readiness  to  spring  to  the  note  of  alarm.  In 
towns  and  villages  where  engines  may  be 
seldom  used,  examination  of  the  condition 
of  both  apparatus  and  hose  should  be  made 
without  delaj',  and  the  same  be  put  in  good 
condition  for  prompt  use. 

Agent?  are  also  requested  to  have  this 
circular,  or  a  synopsis  of  it,  published  in  the 
newspapers  of  their  localities. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  of  San  Francisco, 

CHAS.  D.  HAVEN,  Sec. 

— One  of  the  Stockton  tire  companies  has 
frequently  challenged  any  other  fire  com- 
pany in  the  State  to  "  squirt"  against  their 
machine.  They  claim  that  it  cannot  be 
beaten  by  any  engine  on  this  Coast.  Per- 
haps they  are  right. 


— The  Cincinnati  fire  insurance  agencies 
panned  out  well  during  187.S.  The  follow- 
ing was  the  premium  receipts  of  each 
agency  : 

Evans  &  Cassilly 898,117.47 

F.  Ferry  AJSons 85,388.»« 

Law's  Agency 85,078.02 

C.  Bonsall  &  Sons 75,198.00 

Maynard  French .■$8,851.39 

LinUsey,  Snyder  &  Perkins 38,8.33.19 

Wliito  &  Lawrence 3.3,955.49 

Law  Brothers 3:1,652.08 

G.  \Y.  NeSSi  Co 32,097.46 

Murdock  &  llobbs .31,102.12 

Robert  Knight .30,215.69 

H.  N.  Magill 28,&57.00 

John  Kennett 23,80(5.38 

Wm.  Young 23,057.49 

Fred.  Raugh 24,2ft5.51 

Geo.  Taylor  &,  Co 15,9a").87 

Chas.  E.  Marshall 16,583.00 

Owen  Owens 11,716.59 

F.  C.  Bennett 8,680.00 

Goo.  W.  Jonos 5,412.13 

A.  C.  Ulrich 4,.V)7.91 

Collier  &  French 3,384.95 

Armstrong  &  Long 3,492.67 

Amazon  Agency ; 2,487.77 

Totnl.  24  Agencies ^755,237.77 

Editorial  Notes. 

— Wc  are  indebted  to  Samuel  B.  Paul,  Esq., 
Secretary  and  Manager  of  the  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Virginia,  located  at  Peters- 
burg, Va.,  for  a  copy  of  his  report  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  for  the  year  ending 
April  30,  1874.  The  report  shows  an  in- 
crease in  the  reserve  of  about  §30,000.  The 
receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to  $104,496, 
$20,891  of  which  was  from  inter(>st  and  the 
balance  from  premiums.  The  disburse- 
ments amounted  to  $48,100,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  $56,396  to  be  added  to  the  assets  of 
the  com]iany,  which  brings  them  up  to 
$472,538.  The  total  liabilities  of  the  com- 
pany, except  capital,  foot  up  $86,374,  leav- 
ing a  surplus  as  to  policy-holders  of  $386,- 
164,  and  as  to  stockholders  of  $25,664. 
The  number  of  policies  issued  to  date  are 
l,54ti,  insuring  $3,888,576.  This  is  a  very 
creditable  exhibit  for  so  young  a  company, 
and  Mr.  Paul  should  feel  jiroud  of  the  suc- 
cess the  ronipaiiy  hnt  had  nn<lt'r  his  manage- 
ment. 
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— Hartford  institutions  are  not  noted  for 
generosity,  nor  do  they  show  a  very  high 
appreciation  of  character  and  earnest  effort 
in  their  behalf.  This  is  so  at  least  of  the 
Orient  Insurance  Company.  This  institu- 
tion was  fathered  bj'  Mr.  C.  L.  Webster,  a 
gentleman  of  large  experience,  culture,  en- 
ergy and  enterprise,  and  a  high-toned, 
upright  otficer,  Mr.  Webster  has  been 
President  of  the  concern  from  its  organi- 
zation up,  and  under  his  management  it  has 
prospered  continuously,  and  expanded  its 
agencies  until  they  embrace  nearly  all  of 
the  States  in  the  Union.  A  few  weeks  ago 
Mr.  Webster  visited  this  Coast,  in  the  in- 
terests of  his  company,  and  while  here,  a 
clique,  in  the  interest  of  Dr.  S.  C.  Preston 
and  T.  T.  Fischer,  elected  these  gentlemen 
to  the  office  of  President  and  Vice-President 
respectively,  thus  leaving  Mr.  Webster  out 
in  the  cold.  Had  Mr.  Webster  been  legis- 
lated out  of  office  while  at  home,  it  would 
not  have  looked  so  badly,  but  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  absence  thus  is  an  outrage. 
If  these  insurance  directors  think  that  ex- 
perienced men  are  only  useful  when  busi- 
ness is  demoralized,  then  they  may  be  ex- 
cused. 

— Among  the  new  companies  that  have 
recently  entered  this  State,  we  note  the 
Franklin  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  of  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.  This  company  was  organized  in  1862, 
and  has  been  doing  a  very  conservative  and 
profitable  business  ever  since.  The  cash 
capital  is  $200,000,  and  the  cash  assets  about 
$420,000.  The  assets  are  of  a  first-class 
character  throughout,  and  mostly  interest- 
producing.  The  net  income  last  j'ear  was 
$33,770,  over  all  expenditures.  The  total 
liabilities  of  the  company,  except  capital, 
foot  up  $163,114,  leaving  surplus  as  to  pol- 
icy-holders, and  as  to  stockholders,  of 
$38,032.  The  company  is  entirely  respon- 
sible for  ordinary  lines,  and  it  pays  its  losses 
promptly  and  deals  fairly  with  all  of  its 
patrons.  The  agency  for  this  Coast  is  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  B.  C.  Dick,  who 
comes  from  the  home  office,  highly  recom- 
mended for  integrity  and  business  qualifi- 
cations. The  office  in  this  city  is  at  315 
California  Street,  rooms  No  1  and  2. 


— What  has  become  of  Mr.  Hopes'  speech  ? 
Up  to  the  present  writing  we  have  not  seen 
it  in  any  of  our  exchanges  that  hail  from 
the  Continental's  headquarters.  Not  hav- 
ing been  permitted  to  see  the  document  after 
it  was  written  out,  we  had  hoped  that  it 
would  appear  before  this  in  some  of  the 
high-toned  New  York  journals.  Why  it 
has  not  appeared  there,  we  cannot  even  sur- 
mise, unless,  after  all,  they  have  considered 
it,  as  we  did,  worth  a  thousand  dollars  to 
publish  it,  and  Mr.  Hope,  not  having  the 
ducats  to  put  up,  and  his  companj'  being 
unwilling  to  pay  so  much  to  have  their 
President  puffed,  has  declined  to  print  the 
brilliant  effusion.  Boruck  now  offers  to 
print  it  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Timex  for  $600. 
Had  not  Mr.  Hope  better  send  it  to  him  at 
once,  and  if  he  cannot  raise  the  money  to 
pay  for  it,  he  can  assess  the  National  Board 
one-third,  his  company  one-third,  and 
Boruck  and  ourselves  will  contribute  the 
balance.  Send  it  back,  for  a  prophet  is  not 
without  honor  except  in  his  own  country. 

— Tne  North  America  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany offered  a  series  of  prizes  to  those  who 
choose  to  exert  themselves  in  promoting  its 
interests  of  a  most  exciting  magnitude, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  no  less  than 
$305,000,  subdivided  into  368  prizes  of  vari- 
ous amounts,  to  be  paid  to  its  most  energetic 
agents,  to  its  most  ardent  policy-holders, 
and  to  such  fire  insurance  agents  as  may  per- 
form the  work  prescribed.  The  rewards  for 
agents  are  divided  into  three  classes,  the 
prizes  varying  between  $3,000  and  $1,000  to 
those  who  secure  the  largest  amount  of 
premiums;  from  $2,500  to  $100  to  those 
securing  the  largest  amount  of  insurance, 
and  from  $2,000  to  $100  to  those  obtaining 
the  largest  number  of  risks.  These  prizes 
are  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  commissions 
allowed  to  agents.  The  temptation  to  policy- 
holders is  still  greater,  the  major  prize  be- 
ing $20,000,  though  there  are  170  others  of 
minor  amount,  but  all  sufficiently  large  to 
promise  ample  recompense  for  active  efforts. 
The  number  of  prizes  offered  to  fire  insur- 
ance agents  is  200,  the  highest  being  $40,- 
000,  the  second  $20,000,  the  third  $10,000 
graduatitig  to  $100. 
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Tliis  is  tho  first  life  insurance  company 
that  lias  gone  into  the  lottery  business  on  the 
wliolcsnlo  style  that  we  have  heard  of.  The 
plan  is  one  which  \vc  cannot  approve  of, 
and  the  company  that  will  resort  to  such 
measures  to  secure  business,  must  be  hard 
pressed.  It  is  not  a  legitimate  way  of  do- 
ing business,  and  policy-holders  should  not 
submit  to  such  a  disposition  of  their  funds. 
If  oiBcers  have  no  regard  for  their  rights 
they  should  compel  them  to  have,  even  if  it 
became  necessary  to  withdraw  their  pat- 
ronage to  do  so. 

— Tlie  following  is  the  real  estate  owned,  and 
the  income  therefrom  in  1873,  of  the  promi- 
nent life  insurance  companies,  as  reported 
to    tho    Insurance    Commissioner  of  New 

York  : 

Keal  estate  Rents 
owned.        rcc'd  '7;i. 

Continental 8810,000  J;32,!)21 

Equitable 2,&')1.;»1  105,260 

Homo 172,«60  4,870 

Knickerbocker 503,457  50,247 

Mutual 2339,403  51,'J16 

New  York 1,708,174  80.918 

Now  York  L.  &  T 246,102  37,;{31 

North  America _ 300,746  15,156 

Berkshire „ 185,776  9,097 

Charter  Oak „ 1,087,380  M,m6 

Connecticut  Mutual 1,347,227  18,.553 

Life  Association  of  America..  149,060  1,435 

Massacbusetts.Mutual 1.50,000  1,980 

Mutual  Benefit 149,J)04  3,42.5 

National,  Vermont _  13,010  751 

Now  England 62.5,000  41,034 

Northwestern 319,2.52  10,648 

Penn  Mutual 158,000  986 

Piedmont  and  Arlington 76,000  1,.571 

Kopublic,  111 343,278  22,760 

Toutonia,  111 67,.502  6,841 

Travelers' 67,000  463 

Union  Mutual 282,709  16,119 

Total 814,212,944      8648,664 

The  aggregate  rents  thus  received  only 
equal  3J  per  cent,  interest  on  the  money  in- 
vested, or  ^  per  cent,  less  than  the  rate  of 
interest  required  by  law  on  the  re-insuranco 
reserve.  The  question  then  arises,  are  such 
investments  profitabU;  ?  The  companies 
say  yes,  because  they  get  their  office  rent 
free.  The  above  are  the  net  valuations  ad- 
mitted by  the  Commi.>;sioner,  the  gross  val- 
uations of  the  companies  being  several  mil- 
lions larger;  and,  if  the  rent  of  their  offices 


arc  to  be  added,  have  we  not  a  right  then  to 
charge  up  this  surplus  value,  and  the  taxes 
and  cost  of  repairs  on  the  property  as  an  off- 
set to  this  item?  And  if  so,  such  palatial 
structures  as  some  of  our  companies  are 
building  in  various  localities  should  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  insured. 

— A  successful  life  company  that  employs 
no  agents,  nor  pays  commissions  upon  new 
risks  is  a  rare  institution  in  these  competi- 
tive days,  still,  such  a  corporation — the 
Metropolitan  Life  Assurance  Association — 
on  the  14th  ult.,  held  its  thirty-ninth  annual 
meeting  in  London,  when  the  linancial 
position  of  the  company  on  the  1st  January 
last  was  announced  as  follows  : 

Tho  sum  assured  by  ,5,105  policies 84,391,246 

The  annual  premiums  thereon ISTJKM 

The  Assurance  fund 1,436,956 

The  annual  interest  thereon 6.5,262 

Tho  total  abatement  of  i)remiums  allowed  1,118,5-16 
The  total  amount  of  claims  paid 1,.56(),.t0() 

The  premium  income  of  the  company  was 
upward  of  ?1, 000, 000  for  the  year,  and  the 
expenses  were  :  losses,  ^408, 610  :  surrender 
values,  $7,365  ;  dividends  to  policy-holders, 
$301,020  ;  expense  of  management,  $37,45.'); 
other  expenditures,  $16,920  ;  total  expendi- 
tures, $771,370.  We  doubt  if  an3'-  other 
institution  of  this  kind  in  the  world  can 
show  such  a  record. 

— A  few  weeks  ago  there  was  started  in 
New  York  a  new  insurance  journal  called 
The  Expositor;  shortly  after  this  there  came 
from  the  city  of  brotherly  love  another 
called  the  Insurance  World.  Tlie  former  is 
"  run  "  by  Mr.  N.  B.  Freeman  and  the 
latter  by  Caverly  &  Bergstresser.  And 
now  comes  from  the  city  of  the  lakes,  which 
likes  to  "disport  itself  in  blazes  big," 
another  called  The  Investigator,  "  run  "  by 
"The  Investigator  Publishing  Co."  All 
of  these  milk-faced  concerns  propose  (?)  to 
discard  all  advertising  patronage,  and  "  live 
by  subscription "  alone.  This  is  tho 
merest  bosh,  if  wo  are  to  believe  that  the 
subscriptions  mean  simply  the  "  per  copy  " 
fur  these  papers.  "VVe  would  not  give  a  fig 
for  the  honesty  of  any  journal  that  would 
assert  such  a  fact.  But  then  these  journals 
have  not  made  any  such   assertion.     Tliey 
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gay  "  by  subscription,"  and  that  term  is  too 
general  to  be  satisfactory.  We  have  not  a 
doubt  that  they  will  live  by  subscription, 
and  that  that  subscription  will  embrace 
large  sums  of  money  paid  them  by  sinking 
concerns  which  need  bolstering  up,  by  syco- 
phantic concerns  which  covet  notoriety,  and 
jealous  concerns  which  seek  the  destruction 
of  their  rivals.  From  these  sources,  these 
journals  expect  to  feed  their  capacious  maws, 
and  yet  this  is  not  advertising.  Oh,  no! 
they  would  not  take  an  advertisement,  for 
then  they  "could  not  be  independent." 
The  journalist  who  supposes  that  such  a 
statement  will  be  believed  presumes  greatly 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  public,  and  es- 
peci.ally  of  the  insurance  fraternity.  If  we 
wanted  to  star.t  a  successful  black-mail 
sheet,  we  would  run  our  vessel  out  of  the 
hai'bor  under  their  flag.  It  is  the  most  in- 
nocent looking  one  we  have  seen,  and,  there- 
fore, just  the  very  thing  under  which  you 
can  run  down  upon  a  craft  without  being 
suspected  and  flay  it  alive.     Go  in,  boys. 

— Just  how  many  of  our  life  companies  will 
remain  here  and  continue  to  do  new  busi- 
ness, it  is  not  yet  decided.  There  are  but 
few  if  any  of  them  that  can  aflbrd  to  with- 
draw. The  laws  can  be  evaded,  should  the 
Commissioner  undertake  to  enforce  them, 
and  if  this  can  be  done,  none  of  them  are 
justifiable  in  leaving  their  policy-holders  and 
friends  on  this  Coast  in  the  lurch.  Our  ad- 
vice is,  continue  right  along  under  your 
present  license  until  next  January,  and  then 
fight  your  way  through  until  the  next  Legis- 
lature, and  the  people  will  commend  j^ou 
for  it,  and  will  insist  upon  your  hand-cufl's 
being  removed  as  soon  as  that  body  meets. 
If  you  abandon  them  now,  they  will  aban- 
don you,  and  if,  when  these  laws  are  re- 
voked, you  ever  come  back,  they  will  hesi- 
tate to  take  you  up  again.  You  have  your 
rights,  and  we  say  fight  for  them.  If  an 
ignorant  and  prejudiced  Legislature  choose 
to  be  led  by  an  ill-advised  and  jaundiced 
Commissioner,  it  would  be  but  just  that 
they  should  suffer  for  their  acts.  But  in  this 
case,  they  are  not  the  ones  who  will  suffer 
by  the  withdrawal  of  California  agencies. 
Foard's   rations  will    still  bo   doled  out  to 


him  if  all  of  the  companies  leave,  so  that 
he  is  not  the  suft'erer  thereby,  except  in  his 
reputation,  and  that  would  not  sell  for  more 
than  a  million  dollars  among  the  insurance 
companies.  Go  ahead  with  your  business  as 
usual,  using  every  precaution  to  protect  the 
interests  of  your  patrons  and  defend  your- 
selves from  unjust  and  arbitrary  treatment. 
Surrender  none  of  your  rights  to  do  business 
in  the  State  under  the  former  laws,  and  you 
will  profit  thereby.  The  present  season  will 
be  fruitful,  and  you  cannot  afford  to  vacate 
now. 

— The  Chronicle  comments  upon  the  new  in- 
surance laws  of  this  State  as  follows  : 

''The  larger  number  of  the  life  insurance 
companies  of  Hartford  have  withdrawn  from 
California,  and  doubtless  a  great  portion  of 
the  New  York  life  companies  will  do  the 
same.  The  new  insurance  law  of  California 
is  most  outrageous  in  its  provisions.  It  re- 
quires the  companies  to  waive  all  right  of 
appeal  to  the  United  States  courts;  it  puts 
the  companies  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  their 
agents  ;  it  provides  that  every  policy  con- 
tract shall  be  made  within  the  State,  and 
svibject,  therefore,  to  any  statute  which  may 
be  enacted  there.  In  short,  it  carries  the 
doctrine  of  State  supervision  to  its  extreme 
and  legitimate  conclusion.  We  are  glad  of 
it.  So  long  as  insurance  companies  invito 
the  collar,  they  must  wear  it  bravely  and 
patiently.  Here  is  presented  an  opportunity 
to  show  that  they  have  some  rights  which 
legislators  can  be  bound  to  respect.  Let  the 
fire  companies  follow  the  lead  of  the  life 
companies  and  withdraw  from  California — 
a  State  which  never  had  but  one  honest  fire 
insurance  company,  and  has  not  now  sur- 
plus capital  enough  to  protect  itself — and 
this  infamous  statute  will  soon  be  repealed. 
But  we  despair  of  witnessing  any  such  dis- 
play of  good  sense  and  honest  pluck.  The 
Pacific  Coast  is  too  attractive  and  salubrious 
to  insurance  dignitaries.  " 

We  agree  with  the  Chronicle  in  its  views 
expressed  in  the  first  sentences  of  this  ex- 
cerpt fully.  As  to  withdrawing  from  the 
State,  we  do  not  believe  in  the  propriety  of 
that  by  any  means.  Stay  and  fight  it  out,  is 
our  doctrine,  and  it  is  the  only  way  to  win. 
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And  as  to  Oaliforiiia's  never  having  had  but 
one  honest  company,  why,  Bro.  Hewitt  is 
wrong.  She  has  several  companies  now  in 
existence  which  can  show  as  clean  a  record 
lor  integrity  as  any  Eastern  concern  that' 
ever  come  to  these  shores.  You  must  con- 
fess this  or  we  will  heioitt  out  of  you. 
— A  voice  from  Ludlow  Street  Jail  speaks 
of  the  Coast  Revikw  as  follows  : 

"  This  paper  seems  to  have  been  in  a 
mesmeric  trance  during  the  last  session  of 
the  California  Legislature.  Whether  its 
spirit  was  in  heaven  or  in  the  opposite  place 
we  are  unable  to  state,  but  it  was  certainly 
blind  to  the  affairs  that  were  passing  on  this 
earth.  It  cannot  now  pretend  to  be  of  the 
slightest  use  to  the  insurance  interests  of  the 
land.  It  should  have  been  on  its  watch- 
tower  and  have  sounded  the  alarm  when 
Mr.  Foard,  or  somebody  else,  made  his 
deadly  assault  on  the  life  insurance  business 
of  the  State.  The  writer  considers  it  a  part 
of  his  duty  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of 
every  bill  on  insurance  introduced  into  the 
New  York  Legislature,  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
it  at  once,  to  read  and  study  it,  and,  if  it  be 
mischievous,  to  fight  it  with  all  the  means, 
power  and  influence  he  can  command." 

As  to  our  spirit  being  in  heaven,  we  have 
only  to  say  we  might  have  been  there  had 
we  not  been  waiting  for  a  chance  to  sell  out 
our  interest  (a  la  Stephen)  here  for  a  good 
round  sum  ;  and  as  to  being  in  the  "  oppo- 
site place,"  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to 
get  as  hot  a  place  there  as  Stephen  has  se- 
cured for  himself  already;  and  as  wo  object 
to  taking  a  back  seat,  we  have  declined  to 
go  there.  As  to  our  not  being  of  the 
"  slightest  use  to  the  insurance  interests," 
if  we  are  to  be  measured  by  his  standard,  he 
is  quite  correct.  We  shall  not  take  the 
trouble  to  ask  this  old  reprobate  to  go  back 
and  read  Nos.  4,  5  and  6  of  volume  V.  of 
this  Journal,  for  if  he  were  to  get  the  scales 
removed  from  his  eyes  suflBciently  to  see 
therein  a  copy  of  these  laws,  with  an  expose 
of  their  detrimental  character,  he  would  lie 
out  of  it.  Our  Journal  is  not  for  sale,  cither 
to  local  corjiorations,  insurance  commission- 
ers. Chambers  of  Lif(j  Insurance,  or  anybody 
else.    It  were  a  good  thing  for  the  insurance 


business  if  Stephen  was  again  incarcerated 
in  Ludlow.  When  there  lie  used  to  read  the 
Coast  Rkvikw  and  other  journals,  and  he 
then  kept  posted  on  passing  events.  Had  he 
been  there  last  winter  he  might  have  caught 
"  a  glimpse  "  of  what  we  wrote,  and  if  so, 
he  would  have  been  a  useful  ally  in  helping 
to  tight  these  laws,  because  no  one  could 
have  gotten  to  him  there  to  buy  his  silence. 
Will  not  Mr.  Winston  put  him  in  jail 
again  ?  Wo  would  not  have  objected  to  his 
being  there  before  had  we  known  that  he 
was  so  totally  unreliable  when  he  is  at 
liberty. 

— J.L.  Blanchar,Esq.  and  some  of  his  Gran- 
ger friends  have  incorporated  in  this  city  a 
Granger  Insurance  Company,  which  they 
have  dubbed  the  "  California'Farmer's  Mu- 
tual Fire  Insurance  Association."  It  is  the 
most  thoroughbred  wild-cat  we  ever  came 
across.  We  have  not  space  to  give  a  full 
description  of  this  feline,  but  we  assure  our 
readers  that  its  policies  are  a  novelty,  and 
that,  could  we  present  the  whole  of  their 
provisions,  they  would  read  better  than  a  ro- 
mance or  an  Arabian  Night's  tale.  All 
members  of  the  Association  are  required  to 
pay  a  membership  fee  of  ?5,  which  includes 
the  issuance  of  the  first  policy  ;  and  there- 
after all  policies  issued  or  renewed  shall  be 
subject  to,  and  pay  f  L25  in  U.  S.  gold  coin. 
All  members  are  to  be  rateably  assessed, 
and  are  bound  to  pay  all  their  proportion  of 
all  losses  and  expenses  happening  to  and 
accruing  in  or  to  the  Association.  Any 
member  may  withdraw  at  any  time  by  pay- 
ing up  his  indebtedness  to  the  Association. 
Each  person  insuring  is  to  deposit  two  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  of  property  insured,  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  assessments  for  losses 
and  expenses  of  the  Association.  These 
deposits  are  to  be  placed  in  the  Grangers' 
Bank  of  this  city,  now  being  organized, 
and  when  they  exceed  $50,000,  the  excess 
over  that  amount  can  be  withdrawn  and  de- 
posited in  the  country  banks  or  loaned  out 
or  otherwise  invested.  The  deposit  can  be 
made  in  cash  or  promissory  note.  Each 
policy  is  to  be  in  force  for  five  years,  unless 
snuffed  out  by  firo  or  cancelled  sooner. 
There  are  about  a  hundred   and   one  other 
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provision?,  all  of  which  are  pleasing 
to  look  upon.  We  don't  know  whether  Mr. 
Blanohar's  genius  originated  this  thing,  or 
whether  it  was  concocted  bj-  the  In-urance 
Conmiissioner.  It  is  so  absolutely  contrary 
to  law  and  justice  that  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  it  came  from  the  latter  source. 
And  if  so,  will  he  tell  us  under  what  parti- 
cular section  of  the  Code  he  is  going  toc<mi- 
niission  it  to  do  business  ? 

— The  management  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
agenc3'  of  the  Commercial  Union  Ins.  Co.,  of 
England,  has  been  given  to  Messrs  Hamilton 
»&  Sonnichsen.  Mr.  Hamilton  had  the  con- 
trol of  the  company',-  affairs  on  this  Coast 
when  under  the  management  of  Mr.  G. 
O'Harra  Taaffe,  and  he  and  Mr.  Sonnich- 
sen have  been  appointed  as  Mr.  Taffe's  suc- 
cessors. Strong  efforts  were  made  by  other 
prominent  insurance  men  to  secure  this  ap- 
pointment for  themselves,  but  these  two 
gentlemen  submitted  their  claims  to  the  com- 
pany upon  their  merits  alone,  and  the  ap- 
pointment was  at  once  given  them .  They 
are  energetic,  intelligent,  and,  reliable, 
men,  and  Mr.  H.  is  recognized  as  a  first- 
class  underwriter.  The  appointment  we 
consider  a  very  proper  one,  and,  while  it 
reflects  credit  upon  them,  it  at  the  same 
time  secures  to  the  company  a  continuation 
of  its  former  extensive  and  profitable  busi- 
ness on  this  Coast.  Messrs.  Hamilton  & 
Sonnichsen  now  have  the  Commercial 
Union,  of  England  ;  American  Central,  of 
St.  Louis,  and  the  Merchants'  Ins.  Co.,  of 
Newark,  JN".  J.  The  combined  subscribed 
capital  of  these  three  companies  is  about 
$15,000,000,  and  the  aggregate  cash  assets 
about  $8,000,000.  This  is  a  strong  agency, 
and,  in  the  hands  of  these  gentlemen,  it  can- 
not but  be  a  profitable  one.  The  losses  of 
this  agency  have  always  been  paid  witli 
promptness,  and  its  dealing  with  its  patrons 
has  ,  always  been  of  that  liberal  character 
that  guarantees  satisfaction.  The  business 
of  the  agency  will  be  conducted  at  the  old 
office,  corner  of  California  and  Sansome 
Streets.  The  new  agents  have  our  warmest 
wishes  for  their  success,  and  will  receive  our 
support  in  all  of  their  legitimate  efforts. 


— Mr.  Edwin  Lewis,  General  Agent  of  the 
Washington  Life  Insurance  Company  for 
this  Coast,  is  in  receipt  of  a  telegram  from 
his  company  saying  that  their  name,  which 
is  attached  to  the  circular  sent  out  from  the 
Chamber  of  Life  Insurance,  was  unauthor- 
ized, and  furthermore  that  the  publication 
of  that  circular  by  the  Insurance  Times  was 
unauthorized  by  the  Chamber.  The  ques- 
tion now  is,  was  the  circular  authorized  at 
all  by  anybody,  and  do  the  companies,  if  it 
was,  mean  to  stand  by  it?  We  doubt  if 
either  question  can  be  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative. It  has  provoked  a  good  deal  of 
newspaper  comment  on  this  Coast,  much  of 
which  has  been  unfavorable,  and  so  far  it 
has  done  no  good.  Was  it  wise  to  publish 
this  circular  at  all  ? 

— The  Blue  Book,  recently  issued  by  the 
London  Board  of  Trade,  gives  the  state- 
ments of  the  business  of  the  English  life 
companies  as  reported  to  them  for  1873. 
The  following  are  the  aggregate  figures  of 
113  companies  : 

INCOME. 

Premiums  received S52,455,o87 

Annuity  premiums 1,399,873 

Interest  receipts 21,022,355 

Miscellaneous  receipts 1,758,638 

Total  receipts $77,2;S6,453 

EXPENDITURES. 

Death  losses  paid $42,133,522 

Surrender  values  paid 2,425,988 

Dividends  paid 3,065,142 

Annuities  paid 2,141,588 

Commissions  paid 2,164,992 

Expenses  of  management 5,716,262 

Dividends  to  stockholders 2,182,072 

Miscellaneous 524,807 

Total  expenditures $60,;«4,373 

Total  life  assets 5499,549,011 

During  the  year  there  was  an  increase  in 
the  income  of  $2,696,915,  and  an  increase  in 
the  expenditures  of  $1,807,230,  of  which 
about $1,000,000  was  fordeath  losses  paid  in 
excess  of  1872. 

— The  referee  appointed  to  make  the  in- 
vestigation into  the  afl'airs  of  the  Market 
Eire  Insurance  Company,,  for  the  second 
time  bankrupt,  reports  that  after  all  losses 
have  been  paid  and  all  outstanding  risks  re- 
insured, the  deficit  in  assets  will  be  only 
$20,000. 
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— Tho  following  Now  York  compnnies 
showed  iinpiiiruu'nts  of  their  cash  cnpitals 
ns  follows  on  Dec.  31st,  1873: 

Capital.  Deficiency. 

Asburry Sl.iO.OOO  3170,.V)0 

Commonwealth •J)0,0(X)  17.!,015 

Guardian   Mutual 12.'),000  12"2,S4.j 

Ilomooepathic  Mutual 200,000  12!i,08.") 

Merchants' Kil.OOO  ttJ,(j!»0 

Western  New  York 12.'.,000  105,3(37 

World  Mutual 200,(XK)  l!«),17;i 

Totals SI. 101,000  89<i2,0.<!5 

Every  one  of  these  companies  should  be 
closed  out  at  once.  We  doubt  if  one  of 
them,  after  deducting  the  natural  shrinkage 
in  their  assets,  would  have  money  enough 
left  to  re-insure  their  risks  upon  a  four  and 
a  half  per  cent,  basis.  Why  let  them  long- 
er consume  the  substance  of  their  patrons  ? 
Some  of  them  have  long  been  known  as 
frauds  of  the  first  water,  and  the  others  have 
never  enjoj-ed  a  very  enviable  reputation. 
Every  day  that  they  live  only  involves  them 
deeper  in  debt,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  In- 
surance Department  of  New  York  to  close 
tliem  out  at  once. 


Chips. 

— We  are  indebted  to  Hon.  Oliver  Pillsbury, 
Insurance  Commissioner  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, for  a  copy  of  his  Annual  Report  for 
1874.  We  have  not  space  to  make  any  ex- 
tracts from  it  in  this  issue. 

— L.  L.  and  Moses  King,  publishers  of  the 
Fire  Guard  in  St.  Louis,  have  advanced  the 
price  of  that  monthly  to  $1  per  annum.  It 
is  well  worth  this  amount  to  any  underwrit- 
er or  property-holder. 

— The  Insurance  World  is  jubilant  over  Mr. 
Smith's  speech  at  the  Louisville  Convention, 
or  at  least  that  portion  of  it  which  relates  to 
insurance  journals.  The  World  is  proud 
over  this  endorsement  of  its  course. 

— On  looking  over  the  Investigator  a  second 
time  we  discover  that  it  does  propose  to  ad- 
vertise any  and  all  companies  which  may 
feel  disposed  to  give  their  patronage  to  it, 
and  to  that  end  it  publishes  on  the  first  page 
its  advertising  rates.  We  think  better  of  it 
now  than  we  did  before  wo  made  this  discov- 
ery. 


— The  office  of  the  Home  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  will  be  removed  in  a  few  daj's  to 
the  office  formerly  occupied  by  the  Mer- 
chants' Mutual  Marine,  next  door  to  the 
Hank  of  California. 

— The  San  Francisco  Insurance  Company 
still  drags.  The  stock  is  only  partially  sub- 
scribed, and  unless  more  life  is  infused  into 
the  institution,  we  have  little  hopes  of  its 
being  completed  soon. 

— The  Life  business  is  at  a  stand-still  on  this 
Coast,  with  the  exception  of  what  little  is 
being  done  by  some  of  the  companies  which 
have  complied  with  the  new  laws.  The 
people  are  afraid  to  insure  for  fear  that  the 
cora^nies  will  withdraw  and  leave  them  in 
the  lurch. 

— We  are  indebted  to  Gen.  G.  W.  Smith, 
Insurance  Commissioner  of  Kentuck3-,  for 
his  Annual  Report  for  1874.  We  make 
some  extracts  from  it  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
The  General  evidently  intends  to  keep  up 
his  lick  at  the  insurance  companies,  regard- 
less of  the  warfare  of  the  insurance  press. 

— We  are  indebted  to  the  Insurance  Com- 
missioner of  Connecticut  for  a  copy  of  his 
Life  Report  for  1874.  It  contains  the  usual 
statistical  tables  and  editorial  remarks,  and 
is  concise  as  well  as  complete.  We  extract 
from  it  the  business  of  the  life  companies  in 
that  State  last  year. 

— We  are  indebted  to  Herman  S.  Johnson, 
Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  South  Carolina  State 
Board  of  the  Underwriters'  Association  of 
the  South,  for  a  copy  of  the  second  annual 
report  of  that  organization.  There  is  much 
of  interest  in  it  which  we  would  like  to  pub- 
lish but  we  have  not  space  for  it. 

— The  Oakland  Fire  Insurance  Company 
is  progressing  slowly,  but  surely.  The 
slate  is  now  made  up  as  follows:  P.  S.  Wil- 
cox, President';  A.  C.  Henry,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; J.  A.  Brumsey,  Secretary;  and  R.  H. 
Magill,  Manager.  Mr.  Wilcox  is  President 
of  the  Oakland  Bank  of  Savings,  and  Mr. 
Henry  is  President  of  the  Union  Savings 
Bank.  All  of  these  gentlemen  are  first-class 
men,  and  under  their  management  the  com- 
pany is  sure  of  success. 
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— The  Insurance  Times  raises  a  fearful  howl 
over  the  new  insurance  laws  of  this  State, 
and  calls  upon  all  companies  to  stand  by  the 
Chamber  of  Life  Insurance.  Had  this  howl 
been  raised  some  months  sooner,  it  would 
have  been  in  better  grace,  and  might  have 
done  some  good.  We  will  wager  a  "bull's 
ej'e"  lantern  with  Stephen  that  not  two  com- 
panies in  the  United  States  will  take  his 
advice  in  this  matter. 

— We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Hutchinson, 
Mann  &  Smith  for  one  of  the  "  Chromo 
Thermometers"  of  the  Amazon  Ins.  Co., 
of  Cincinnati.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
advertising  cards  we  have  ever  seen,  as  well 
as  useful.  We  next  expect  a  patent  chrono- 
meter timekeeper  card,  or  a  perambulating, 
squawking  doll  baby  board.  But  so  far  the 
Amazon  is  ahead. 

— Stephen  English  thinks  that  Mr.  Foard  is 
a  very  nice  Insurance  Commissioner.  We 
doubt  if  Mr.  Foard  feels  very  much  elated 
over  this  opinion,  however,  as  he  is  not  at 
all  proud.  But  as  to  the  suggestion  that 
the  Commissioner  was  chloroformed  when 
these  laws  were  passed,  he  excepts  to  this, 
and  says  that  Stephen  should  remember  that 
he  may  have  been  chloroformed  too  when  he 
sold  out  to  the  Chamber  of  Life  Insurance. 

— Some  of  our  insurance  companies  on  this 
Coast  are  verj'  liberal  in  their  adjustments. 
One  of  them  insured  a  Third  Street  build- 
ing sometime  ago  for  a  considerable  sum. 
Shortly  afterward  a  fire  occurred  and  the 
company  paid  a  loss  of  about  ?1,300,  The 
damage  was  repaired  for  f  120.  After  this 
amount  was  expended  they  again  insured  it, 
when  a  second  fire  occurred  and  they  again 
paid  another  loss  of  about  ?1,400.  A  com- 
petent mechanic  says  the  entire  building 
was  worth  about  ?900.  The  owner  thinks 
the  company  the  best  in  the  United  States, 
and,  if  we  were  in  his  shoes,  we  would  think 
so  too. 

— "  Hew  to  the  line,  let  the  chips  fall  where 
they  may."  This  is  the  motto  of  Chicago's 
new  insurance  journal,  and  it  is  all  right 
provided  the  energetic  wielder  of  the  sus- 
picious looking  blade  does  not  hew  over  tho 


line.  But  judging  from  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  chips  hewed  off  in  his  first  ef- 
fort, there  is  not  much  danger  of  this,  or  of 
him  even  getting  to  the  line. 

— The  Chronicle  slaps  Brother  Stephen  in  the 
face  thusly  in  its  June  11th  issue: 

"Having  done  all  that  one  journal  could 
do  to  hinder  the  progress  and  destroy  the 
good  name  of  life  insurance  in  America,  by 
repeating  for  years  the  most  malignant  ac- 
cusations against  the  officers  of  the  leading 
company — accusations  which  it  has  never 
proved,  and  has  not  now  either  the  decency 
to  retract  or  the  courage  to  repeat — the  In- 
surance Times  blooms  out  as  the  champion 
par  excellence  of  life  insurance,  and  fills  its 
June  issue  with  maudlin  essays  upon  the 
beneficence  of  the  system,  and  hypocritical 
exhortations  to  everybody  to  come  over  and 
help  admire  it  in  its  great  work  of  propa- 
gating the  life  insurance  gospel.      Faugh!  " 

— The  experience  of  the  Franklin  Fire 
Ins.  Co.,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  has  been 
as  follows,  from  its  organization  to  January, 
1874: 

RECEIPTS. 

Fire  premiums  received 8825,832.92 

Marine  premiums  recoivod 222,332.71 

Intorost  received 69,000.31 

Total  income Sl,117,l(i5.94 

KXPENDITURES. 

Fire  losses  paid $378,571.98 

Marine  losses  paid 142,683.83 

All  other  expenditures 325,358.66 

Total  expenditures «816,611.47 

Net  balance §270,551.47 

This  we  consider  a  very  creditable  ex- 
hibit. 

— The  loss  on  the  wholesale  boot  and  shoe 
establishment  of  M.  D.  Wells  «&  Co.,  de- 
stroyed by  fire  June  2d,  was 

On  building «6O,O0O 

On  machinery,  tools  and  fixtures 3,000 

On  stock 240,000 

Total  insurance $303,000 

This  is  the  heaviest  loss  by  any  one  fire 
that  the  companies  have  experienced  in 
Chicago  since  the  great  burn-out  in  October, 
1871 .  The  highest  loss  of  any  one  company 
by  this  fire  was  $10,000, 
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— The  Chicago  Trihunr,  in  an  editorial  arti- 
cle headed  "  I'rotection  Against  Fire," 
says  : 

London,  Hamburg,  Rome,  and  other 
great  cities  of  the  Old  World,  had  to  be 
burned  down  several  tiincsbefore  they  could 
be  taught  how  to  build  houses.  The  people 
of  Chicago  and  other  American  cities  also 
appear  to  be  utterly  insensible  to  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past.  If  all  the  tires  of  the  last 
twenty-five  years  could  be  properly  mapped 
out  aud  placed  side  by  side,  it  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  assert  that  Chicago  has  been  en- 
tirely destroyed  at  least  twice  within  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  And  yet,  with  the  hor- 
rors of  our  great  calamity  still  virtually  be- 
fore our  ej'es,  Chicago  entirely  disregards 
the  tirst  principles  of  safety,  viz.:  that  jiro- 
tection  from  fires  must  begin  either  b3'  using 
little  wood  in  the  structure  of  buildings,  or 
by  building  so  that  the  firemen  can  easily 
get  at  the  fire  to  put  it  out. 

— For  nonsensical  vagueness  give  its  the 
Spectator.     Note  the  following  : 

"  In  human  afl'airs  all  great  events  are  the 
aggregated  results  of  little  things.  Tlie 
building  of  an  empire  or  the  overthrow  of  a 
nation  is  the  product  of  no  single  etibrt,  no 
one  isolated  theory  reduced  to  practice,  no 
one  felicitous  or  infelicitous  doctrine  of  one 
statesman,  however  great  he  may  be.  In 
speaking  of  great  national  events,  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  using  language  [we  should  think 
so. — El).]  which  fails  to  exi)ress  all  the  facts 
which  have  contributed  to  these  events.  In 
looking  at  the  aggregations  we  forget  the 
segregation.  The  United  States  of  America 
have  no  monojioly  in  the  motto  "  K  pluri- 
bus  unum.^'  It  is  the  common  property  of 
all  great  events.  Unum  grows  out  of  pluri- 
bu.1,  and  plurihus  grovfn  into  unum  whenever 
and  wherever  a  community  or  nation  takes 
one  step  progressive  or  retrograde." 

In  commenting  on  this  display  of  uiimean- 
mg  sentences  the  Chronicle  aptly  says  : 

"  This  is  good  for  high,  and  weeklj' jour- 
nalism cannot  hope  to  attain  unto  it.  It  is 
better  than  Andrew  Jackson  Davis  and 
Livingston,  of  the  Er.press,  all  rolled  into 
one,  could  do.     The  homogeneity  and  equi- 


libration of  the  whole  is  only  disturbed  by 
the  unfortunate  "  cussedness  "  with  which 
Pluribus,  after  Unum  has  grown  out  of 
him,  will  forgot  that  he  is  only  a  segrega- 
tion and  grow  back  into  Unum.  Pluribi/g 
ought  not  to  do  thu<.  It  upsets  the  devel- 
oi)ment  theory  altogether.  But  what  ha'^ 
all  this  to  do  with  the  '  social  and  itolitical 
advantages  of  life  insurance?'  " 

— The  Sacramento  Ricord  in  commenting 
on  the  new  insurance  laws  and  the  circular 
of  the  Chamber  of  Life  Insurance  says  : 

"  The  question  that  presents  itself  now  is, 
whether  it  is  bettei- to  dispense  altogether  with 
the  services  of  these  companies,  or  to  per- 
mit tliem  to  arrangt!  their  business  on  tlie 
principle  "Heads  I  win;  tails  you  lose." 
We  do  not  say  that  this  ought  to  have  been 
the  sole  alternative,  for  we  are  very  clearly 
of  opinion  that  the  laws  could  have  been 
amended  in  sucli  a  manner  as  to  afford  se- 
curity to  the  public  and  justice  to  tlie  com- 
panies at  tlie  same  time.  But  as  the  laws 
are  in  operation,  and  cannot  be  repealed  or 
modified  for  nearly  two  years,  there  is  no 
escape  on  eitlier  side,  and  if  the  foreign 
companies  decide  to  cease  issuing  policies, 
the  people  of  California  musteitherdo  their 
own  underwriting  or  apply  directly  to  the 
headquartei's  of  foreign  oflices.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  observe  that  to  take  the  first- 
named  course  would  be  to  encounter  risks 
which  no  prudent  insurers  will  meet,  while 
though  some  inconveniences  mustattend  the 
last-named  course,  at  least  there  will  be 
some  positive  guarantee  against  the  repudia- 
tion of  claims.  This  subjectis  one  of  those 
concerning  which  a  good  deal  may  be  said 
on  both  sides,  but  it  is  as  well  to  recognize 
the  fact  first  as  last,  that  whatever  grounds 
for  complaint  the  foreign  companies  may 
have  now,  nearly  all  the  advantage  and  all 
the  protection  were  on  their  side  under  the 
old  system  whose  abrogation  they  not  un- 
naturally deplore." 

Thi'.  is  the  view  of  the  matter  which  a 
large  portion  of  our  people  take,  and  while 
we  disagree  with  this  view  of  the  case  in  the 
main,  yet  there  are  several  points  which  are 
about  correct.  We  simply  publish  this  to 
show  that  there  i.-<,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
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people,  a  compromise  ground  in  this  matter, 
and  that  such  legislation  as  would  have 
rested  upon  this  ground,  would  not  have  in- 
jured the  companies  while  it  would  have 
satisfied  the  people. 

— The  new  office  of  the  insurance  agency  of 
Messrs.  Farnsworth  &  Clark,  in  the  Lon- 
don and  San  Francisco  Bank  Building,  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  in  this  city.  The 
rooms  are  sunny  and  cheerful,  and  have 
every  convenience  that  could  be  desired. 
But  the  office  of  this  agency  is  only  in  keep- 
ing with  the  agency  itself.  The  companies 
represented  by  these  gentlemen  are  first- 
class,  and  their  business  is  conducted  upon 
legitimate  principles,  and  their  dealings 
with  their  customers  is  liberal  and  prompt. 
The  aggregate  capital  and  assets  of  the  four 
companies  represented  by  them  is  something 
over  ?3, 000, 000;  the  assets  of  the  Springfield 
alone  being  about  $1,100,000.  Messrs. 
Farnsworth  &  Clark  are  experienced  under- 
writers, and  any  business  entrusted  to  them 
will  be  properly  and  promptly  attended  to. 

— The  case  of  Howard  vs.  the  Continental 
Life  Ins.  Co.,  of  New  York,  decided  against 
the  company,  in  the  Fifteenth  District 
Court  of  this  city,  in  January,  1873,  has 
been  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State,  and  a  new  trial  ordered.  This  was 
an  action  brought  to  recover  on  a  policy 
payable  quarterly,  and  which  had  been  al- 
lowed to  lapse  after  the  first  quarter  for  the 
year  had  been  paid  ;  and,  the  party  dying 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Court  decided 
that  the  acceptance  of  the  first  quarterly 
premium  bound  the  company  for  the  full 
year,  and  that  the  company  was  liable  for 
the  policy  less  the  three  impaid  quarterly 
premiums.  We  have  not  time  to  get  the 
grounds  upon  which  this  decision  was  re- 
versed for  this  issue,  but  will  publish  them 
in  our  next. 

— A  card  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Times,  headed 
"  Foard  at  the  East,''  and  copied  from  the 
Insurance  Times,  reflecting  on  the  general 
agents  of  the  life  companies  on  this  Coast, 
is  very  unjust.  The  agents,  or  at  least 
some  of  them,  did  what  they  could  to  de- 
feat these  measures,  and  would   have  done 


much  more  had  there  been  any  show  ol 
success.  Mr.  Blake,  of  the  Continental  ; 
Mr.  Everson,  of  the  New  England;  Mr. 
Forbes,  of  the  Mutual  Life,  and  several 
others  of  the  general  agents,  interested  them- 
selves in  this  matter,  but  they  were  power- 
less to  defeat  these  bills.  Had  the  Chamber 
of  Life  Insurance,  or  somebody  else,  given 
these  men  as  much  money  to  lobby  against 
these  bills  as  English  received  to  shut  his 
mouth  about  the  Mutual  Life,  they  would 
have  defeated  them.  So,  when  he  cen- 
sures these  men  he  should  recollect  that 
they  are  not  so  fortunate  as  himself  in  hav- 
ing somebody  else  "put  up  for  them." 

— Nineteen  companies  belonging  to  the 
Chamber  of  Life  Insurance  paid  death  los- 
ses and  matured  endowments  in  April 
amounting  to  $1,392,167.34.  In  May  23 
companies  disbursed  as  follows  : 

Death  Claims $1,432,883.94 

Matured  Endowments 57,766.89 

Total  paid  in  cash $1,490,650.83 

Total  for  the  two  months 2,882,818.17 

— An  Act  to  incorporate  the  National 
Grange  Fire  Insurance  Co.  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Congress,  which  provides  for  the 
incorporation  of  a  company  with  a  capital 
of  $1,000,000.  One  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  is  that  the  company  shall  make  full 
annual  reports  of  its  affairs  to  the  officers  of 
the  National  Grange  of  the  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry. 

— We  have  received  the  prospectus  of  the 
"  Alameda  County  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany," located  at  Oakland,  Cal.  The  cash 
capital  is  to  be  $100,000,  paid  up  in  25  per 
cent,  installments,  as  required  by  law.  The 
officers  are  as  follows  :  A.  Eberhart,  Presi- 
dent ;  J.  W.  Knox,  Vice-President ;  B.  F. 
Ferris,  Treasurer ;  L.  W.  Kennedy,  Secre- 
tary, and  Elijah  Case,  Surveyor.  It  is  to 
be  run  on  "  The  True  Granger  Principle — 
No  Middlemen." 

— The  New  York  Evening  Mail  gives  a 
glowing  description  of  the  reception  of 
President  Hope,  of  the  Continental  Fire, 
on  his  recent  return  from  his  trip  to  this 
Coast.  Won't  the  Mail  publish  his  speech? 
We  are  anxious  to  see  it  in  print  somewhoi'C. 
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Perhaps  thnt  speech  might  tell  us  how  he 
induces  his  agents  to  give  him  "all  the  best 
risks  and  put  the  slums  in  the  other  com- 
panies "  represented  by  them.  If  it  don't, 
why,  then  wo  will. 

— The  Spirit  of  the  Timesj  etc.,  makes  the 
following  sensible  and  appropriate  remarks 
upon  life  insurance  in  its  issue  of  June  27th: 
It  may  be  fairly  estimated  that  there  are  no 
less  than  6,000,000  of  producers  and  work- 
ingmen  in  this  country  having  dependent 
lives  about  their  homes  whoso  daily  bread 
depends  upon  their  daily  labor.  By  fiir  the 
largest  number  of  these,  dying,  would  leave 
these  dependent  lives  in  unprotected  and 
hopeless  poverty.  Out  of  that  poverty, 
unless  averted,  will  be  bred  an  incalculable 
amount  of  vice  and  crime.  Now  life  insu- 
rance proposes,  by  a  very  simple  and  beauti- 
ful, and  yet  a  certain  method,  to  avert  that 
poverty,  and  prevent  tho  consequent  vice 
and  crime.  By  the  outlay  of  an  insignfi- 
cant  portion  of  each  man's  yearly  earnings, 
it  guarantees,  beyond  peradventure,  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  happy  result.  Can 
those  workingmen  afford  to  ignore  this 
significant  fact  ?  Can  the  millions  of  lives 
dependent  upon  them  afford  to  remain  de- 
stitute of  the  proffered  relief?  Can  society 
afford  to  continue  indifferent  to  the  existence, 
in  its  midst,  of  an  agency  so  powerful  for 
good?  Can  law-makers  afford  to  impose 
upon  its  free  action  unjust  burdens,  and 
check  the  flow  of  its  beneficence  by  unreason- 
able limitations  ?  Is  the  public  press  faith- 
ful to  it  trust  in  remaining  ignorant  of  tho 
principles,  and  affecting  suspicion  of  the 
security,  of  life  insurance  ? 

— On  the  21st  ult.  Central  City,  Col.,  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  Loss  estimated  at  ^600,- 
000  ;  insurance  as  follows  : 

St.  Joseph,  Mo $23,200 

Continental,  New  York S.-SOO 

I'honix,  Brooklyn 2,000 

Ins>.  Co.  of  North  America 2,.'>00 

Underwriters'  Agency,  Now  York 3,500 

St.  Paul,  Min (i.COO 

JIofTman,  Now  York ,  4,500 

Girard,  l*hiladoli)liia 2,500 

American  Contrul,  I'liiladolphia 2,.500 

London  An.surance,  England COO 

Pennsylvania  Fire,  Philadelphia 4,400 


Homo,  Ohio 2,.500 

Home,  Now  York 8,000 

Manhattan,  Now  York 5,500 

Imperial,  Eng 4,500 

Fireman's  Fund 23,.S00 

Atlantic 2,00D 

Brewers',  Milwaukee 2,500 

Eauitable 2,r>00 

Total 8110,(X)0 

— Chronicle. 
The  losses  of  the  Fireman's  Fund  Insur- 
ance Company  in  Central  City,  over  re-in- 
surance, have  been  adjusted  and  settled  at 
$10,534.10,  gold ;  the  Chroniclers  figures 
were  probably  the  face  of  the  Company's 
policies  in  the  burnt  district,  which  com- 
prised the  entire  business  portion  of  the  city. 


Personal. 


Gen.  J.  F.  Houghton  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  Home  Mutual  Insurance 
Company,  of  this  city,  vice  Mr.  Redington, 
resigned;  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Bigelow  has  been 
re-elected  Manager. 

— During  the  month  we  received  a  call  from 
President  Stokes,  of  the  Manhattan  Life 
Insurance  Company,  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Stokes  has  been  "doing  California,"  and 
expresses  himself  as  being  well  pleased. 

— Geo.  Grant,  Esq.,  the  energetic  and  jolly 
special  of  the  Fireman's  Fund,  is  over  in 
Stanislaus  and  adjoining  counties,  looking 
after  the  interests  of  his  company. 
— John  Landers,  Esq.,  the  popular  and 
energetic  General  Agent  of  the  Manhattan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  for  this  Coast, 
has  gone  Ea^st,  preparatory  to  making  a  tour 
on  the  Continent.  Mr.  Landers  has  long 
been  connected  with  the  life  insurance  busi- 
ness, and  is  one  of  the  most  successful  men 
in  the  business  on  this  Coast.  He  has  built 
up  a  fine  work  for  his  company,  and  ac- 
cumulated thereby  a  fair  share  of  this 
world's  goods  for  himself.  He  is  an  indus- 
trious worker;  a  genial,  gentlemanly  and 
upright  man,  and  a  true  friond.  We  wish 
him  every  success  and  pleasure  his  heart  can 
crave  in  his  wanderings  through  Europe, 
and  hope  that  his  yearnings  from  homo  may 
soon  bring  him  back  to  the  Golden  Gate 
again. 
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MINING   AND   METALLURGY. 


Gold  Mining  in  Australia. 


Gold  mining  in  Australia  is  carried  on 
with  energy  and  success,  and  is  one  of  the 
principal  industries  of  the  country.  The 
gold  field  discoveries  of  the  country  were 
virtually  made  or  date  back  only  to  1851. 
Previously  to  that  period  the  existence  of 
gold  in  those  regions  had  been  notified  to  the 
Government  by  Count  Strelecki,  but  it  was 
judged  prudent  at  the  time  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  conceal  the  fact,  from  the  fear  that 
it  would  divert  the  attention  of  the  colonists 
from  their  more  legitimate  pursuits.  There 
was  also  a  dread  generally  entertained  in  all 
countries  that  the  immense  influx  of  gold, 
which  had  already  commenced  from  Cali- 
fornia, would  dcjrange  values,  and  produce 
serious  as  well  as  disastrous  etfects  on  the 
money  markets  of  the  world.  This  opinion 
was  by  no  means  confined  to  England,  but 
was  participated  in  by  all  the  greatest  finan- 
cial authorities  as  well  in  the  New  "World  as 
the  Old,  and  the  idea  of  fresh  goldfields  be- 
ing opened  up  was  regarded  as  likely  to 
hasten  a  catastrophe  which  all  looked  upon 
as  certain  to  arrive  sooner  or  later.  Such 
apprehensions  have  proved  to  be  unfounded, 
and  though  the  eftects  of  the  greatly  in- 
creased supply  of  gold  may  be  traced  in  the 
enhanced  prices  of  materials  and  labor,  the 
consequences  have  not  been  so  marked  as 
was  anticipated,  and  the  results,  far  from  in- 
jurious, have  proved  on  the  contrary  highly 
beneficial.  The  amount  of  the  precious 
metal  required  for  the  currency  of  the  world 
has  been  much  under-estimated.  No  al- 
lowance had  been  made  for  the  natural  expan- 
sion of  trade  and  commerce,  nor  was  it  con- 
ceived that  with  greater  facilities  they  would 
3 


advance   in   a   more  rapid   ratio.     For  the 
causes  stated,  the  rich  goldfields  of  Australia 
were   unknown    to    the   public   till    chance 
brought  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  col- 
onists in  the  year  stated,  and  since  that  time 
they  had  returned  together.     Those  of  New 
Zealand  returned  a  gross  total  of  |1,180,- 
775, 640,  according  to  the  statistics  published 
by  the  Government  up  the  end  of  1872.    Of 
this  vast  total  the  colony  of  Victoria  fur- 
nished the  great  quota  of  $840,745,525,  the 
largest  yield  having  been  in  1856,  when  no 
less  than  the  value  of  §59,717,290  in  gold  dust 
and  nuggets  was  extracted  from  the  Victorian 
diggings.     Since   then  the   amounts  raised 
in  any  one  year  have  considerably   dimin- 
ished, but  at  the  time  mentioned  they  were 
derived  from  surface  operations,  and  have 
now  to  be  worked  at   considerable  depths, 
where    auriferous   ores   exist   in   unlimited 
quantities.     The  supply  has,  consequently, 
become  steady,  its  extraction  giving  regular 
and  remunerative  employment  to  an  indus- 
trious and  active  population  of  miners.     A 
large  amount  of  the  gold  thus  produced  is 
used  at  first  on  the  spot,  where  a  mint  for  its 
coinage   has   been    erected,    but   though   it 
afterwards  finds    its  way  to   the   European 
markets  no  financial  derangement  is  caused. 
It  is  now,  indeed,  an  acknowledged  fact  that 
the  amount  of  gold  in  circulation  might  be 
greatly  increased,  not  only  without  injury 
but  even  with  advantage. 

One  of  our  foreign  exchanges,  in  giving 
an  account  of  the  yield  of  the  various  sec- 
tions, says  that  it  is  very  curious  in  tracing 
the  development  of  the  Australian  goldfields, 
to  find  that  though  those  of  both  Victoria 
and  New  South  Wales  started  with  nearly 
equal   promise  of  success,   the  latter  was 
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quickly  out^t  ripped.  Nevor  in  any  year  has 
the  production  of  New  South  AVales  come 
up  at  all  to  anything  like  that  of  Victoria. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  whilst  the  pro- 
duction of  Victoria  has  fallen  off,  that  of 
New  Soutli  Wales  for  1872  is  the  largest  on 
record.  The  values  of  the  produce  of  the 
different  goldtlelds,  since  the  time  of  their 
respective  discoveries,  are  :  Victoria,  1851 
to  1872,  $840,746,525  ;  New  South  Wales, 
1851  to  1872,  $200,029,115  ;  New  Zealand, 
1857  to  1872, say,  $130,000,000;  Queensland, 
1863  to  1872,  say,  $10,000,000.  According 
to  the  above  statement,  extracted  from  the 
statistics  published  by  the  governments  of 
the  different  colonies,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  total  value  of  gold  raised  for  the  twenty 
or  twenty-one  years  since  the  discovery  of 
the  goldfields  up  to  the  end  of  1872  has  been 
$1,180,775,640,  which  gives  a  mean  yearly 
annual  return  of  $56,227,410,  This  amount 
is,  in  fact,  little  different  from  the  average 
exports  of  gold  from  these»colonies  year  by 
year  from  the  first.  Without  going  into  the 
details  of  each  separate  year,  it  will  be 
enough  in  order  to  take  a  few  examples  to 
prove  the  correctness  of  this  idea.  Starting 
from  1852,  which  was  the  first  complete 
year,  and  which  may,  consequently,  be  tak- 
en as  a  fair  example,  we  find  that  it  was 
then  $43,802,895  for  Victoria,  and  $13,004,- 
730  for  New  South  Wales,  or  $56,807,625 
in  all.  In  1861  it  was  $30,348,790  for  Vic- 
toria, $9,454,540  for  New  South  Wales,  and 
$3,763,285  for  New  Zealand,  which  amounts 
to  $52,566,615.  In  1871,  the  end  of  the 
next  decade,  we  have  $32,954,810  for  Vic- 
toria, $10,374,685  for  New  South  Wales, 
$2,824,380  for  Queenslaiul,  and  $13,941,840 
for  New  Zealand,  which  is  $59,795,715,  the 
greatest  amount  raised*  and  exported  at  one 
or  other  of  the  three  periods.  The  yield 
and  export,  however,  went  down  to  between 
$45,000,000  and  $50,000,000  in  1872  ;  but 
that  was  an  exceptional  year,  both  in  "Vic- 
toria and  New  Zealand,  and  it  it  expected 
that  when  the  complete  returns  for  next  year 
are  published  a  decided  improvement  will 
be  shown.  Up  to  the  present  time  8,262,;i57 
ounces  of  gold  dust  and  bullion  have  been 
converted  into  coin  in  the  Mint  at  Sydney, 


which  gives  a  total  of  $160,776,910  coined 
since  1855  at  that  establishment.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  sources  from  which  it  wag 
derived  :  New  South  Wales,  4,649,862 
ounces,  value  $89,375,860;  Victoria,  1,406,- 
380  ounces,  value  $29,918,285  ;  New  Zea- 
land, 1,611,471  ounces,  value  $31,920,440; 
Queensland,  555,744  ounces,  value  $9,822,- 
485;  Tasmania,  3,292  ounces,  value  $62,535; 
California,  2,242  ounces,  value  $41,125  ; 
British  Columbia,  218  ounces,  value  $3,895; 
New  Caledonia,  353  ounces,  value  $6,580; 
coin,  32,789  ounces,  value  $625,780.  From 
the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  total 
amount  only  38,894  ounces,  of  the  value  of 
$742,315,  were  derived  from  other  than  Aus- 
tralian or  New  Zealand  sources,  leaving  to 
them  the  large  production  of  8,223,403 
ounces,  which  were  converted  into  $160,- 
034,595  in  current  coin  of  the  realm. 

The  Sydney  Mint  has  for  many  j^ears 
been  a  self-supporting  establishment,  but, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures,  a 
great  part  of  its  success  is  due  to  the  use  that 
has  been  made  of  it  by  the  other  colonies, 
Victoria  and  New  Zealand  in  particular. 
Its  total  receipts  from  all  sources,  from  1855 
to  1871,  amounted  to  $1,638,315,  its  revenue 
for  the  last  of  these  years  being  $94,435.  Its 
future  success  is  likely,  however,  to  be  much 
interfered  with  in  the  future  by  the  new 
Mint  at  Melbourne,  which  was  opened  in 
1872,  and  which  has  already  attracted  near- 
ly as  much  gold  as  that  of  Sydney.  The 
amount  of  gold  received  at  the  Melbourne 
Mint  during  its  two  years  of  existence  have 
been  respectively,  for  1872,  190,738  ounces, 
of  the  value  of  $3,824,585  ;  and  for  1873, 
221,870  ounces,  producing  $4,435,630  ;  to- 
tal, 412,608  ounces,  worth  $8,260,215.  The 
great  bulk  of  this  gold  was  undoubtedly  de- 
rived from  Victoria,  but  New  Zealand  con- 
tributed a  fair  share — New  South  Wales 
scarcely  any.  The  Melbourne  Mint  has  a 
fair  prospect  of  being  self-supporting.  It 
would,  in  fi^cl,  be  so  now  if  it  only  reduced 
its  mint  charges  from  3d.  and  5d.  per  ounce 
to  l^d.  all  round,  which  it  v/ill  have  to  do 
belbre  long.  Irs  total  revenue  for  coinage 
for  the  two  years  was  rather  more;  than  $45,- 
000.      Provision  is,  however,  made  for  its 
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support  out  of  the  consolidated  revenues  of 
the  colonies  to  the  extent  of  $50,000  a  year. 
From  what  has  been  said,  the  local  import- 
ance of  the  gold  industry  of  Australia  will 
be  apparent.  The  effect  it  has  already  pro- 
duced, as  well  on  this  as  on  other  countries 
trading  with  these  colonies,  is  well  known. 
Districts  which  were  almost  uninhabited 
have  sprung  into  importance.  A  great  and 
flowing  trade  has  been  created.  Numerous 
persons  attracted  first  by  the  goldfields  have 
settled  down  into  regular  colonists.  Num- 
erous others  hearing  of  the  flourishing  con- 
dition of  the  colonies  have  established  them- 
selves there.  New  markets  and  prosperous 
countries  have  been  created  in  far  away  re- 
gions, to  which  they  have  carried  the  in- 
dustries and  civilization  of  the  Old  "World. 
Australia  has  run  us  a  very  close  race  in 
the  production  of  the  precious  metals,  and 
she  may  even  yet  outstrip  us,  unless  our  sil- 
ver fields  in  Nevada,  Utah- and  Arizona, 
overbalance  the  account. 


The  Bullion  Yield   of  the    Pacific 
Coast. 

The  yield  of  precious  metals  on  this  Coast 
has  been  very  large  since  the  first  dis- 
covery, a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  But 
few  people  have  any  conception  of  the 
amount  that  has  been  produced,  and,  when 
set  down  in  round  numbers,  they  are  still 
less  able  to  judge  or  measure  the  immense 
purchasing  power  of  so  large  a.sum.  From 
IS'IS  to  January,  1874,  the  yield  of  the  vari- 
ous sections  is  set  down  as  follows  : 

California $1,00 1,919,01)8 

Nevada 221,102,412 

Montana 119,:!08,117 

Iilaho 57.249,1»7 

Colorado 30,000,000 

Oregon  and  Washington  Territory 25,501,2.50 

Utah 18,527,537 

British  Columbia 9,000,000 

Arizona,  about 2,50i),000 

Total  yield  of  all Sl,578,407,641 

Of  this  amount  §1,347,509,503  was  gold 
and  $230,898,138  silver.  Nearly  all  of  the 
yield  of  California  was  gold,  there  having 
been  but  few  silver  mines  opened  up  in  the 
State,  and  those  are  mostly  on  the  east  side 


of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  there  are  rich  veins  of  silver  in 
various  sections  of  the  State,  but  so  far  Inyo 
County  has  produced  most  of  the  silver  in- 
cluded in  the  above  yield.  Some  of  the 
richest  placers  in  the  State  have  been  ex- 
hausted, and  the  annual  yield  of  gold  has 
constantly  been  reduced  as  these  mines  gave 
out.  The  yield  has  fallen  from  about  $50,- 
000,000  to  about  $19,000,000.  As  the 
placers  have  become  exhausted,  quartz  min- 
ing has  increased  until  it  is  now  the  princi- 
pal mode.  There  are  a  few  rich  placers 
still  yielding  large  amounts,  and  there  are 
doubtless  many  more  in  the  State  undevel- 
oped as  yet,  but  while  this  class  of  mining 
declines,  as  it  must,  quartz  mining  will  still 
improve,  as  the  history  of  such  mines  as  the 
Amador,  Eureka,  Idaho,  Sierra  Buttes, 
Hite,  etc.,  prove  that  the  principal  wealth  of 
the  State  is  in  her  quartz  lodes.  Without 
any  increase  in  the  present  mining  force 
California  will  be  able  to  produce  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-five  millions  per  annum 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Nevada  is  constantly  increasing  heryield, 
and  now  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list,  hav- 
ing produced  about  $35,000,000  last  year, 
mostly  silver.  Untold  millions  lie  hid  yet 
in  her  silver  lodes,  and  she  may  yet  pi"o- 
duce  as  much  in  a  single  year  as  ever  Cali- 
fornia did.  The  Comstock  is  the  great 
Veta  Madre  lode  of  North  America,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  it  has  yet  reached  its  prime. 

Utah  and  Colorado  are  both  in  their  in- 
fancy, both  being  wondrously  rich  in  silver 
ores  of  a  superior  character.  The  mountains 
of  both  these  Territories  are  lined  with  veins, 
some  of  which  have  been  proven  to  be  true 
fissures,  and  when  the  vast  resources  of  these 
Territories  become  better  known  they  will 
be  filled  with  miners,  and  their  yield  will 
be  second  to  none  of  the  other  sections. 

The  yield  of  Montana  and  Idaho  was 
mostly  of  gold,  and,  in  former  years,  prin- 
cipally from  placer  diggings.  These,  how- 
ever, have  nearly  all  given  out,  and  the 
yield  now  is  mostly  from  the  quartz  claims. 
Both  Territories  arc  rich  in  gold  and  silver 
quartz,  and,  though  but  little  is  now  doing 
in  either  of  them,   the  time  will  come  when 
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they  will  yiold  their  quota  again  as  formerly. 

Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  are 
pow  producing  but  little  mineral  of  either 
kind,  and,  though  considered  rich  in  ore  de- 
posits, there  is  but  little  mining  going  on  in 
either.  The  yield  heretofore  was  prinoiiml- 
ly  gold,  and  mostly  from  placers. 

The  yield  of  Arizona  has  been  small, 
caused  by  a  lack  of  protection  to  her  miners 
and  the  want  of  facilities  and  capital  to  de- 
velop her  mines.  This  Territory  is  believed 
by  many  mining  experts  to  be  richer  in 
minerals  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Her  mineral  wealth  is  con- 
sidered unbounded,  and  when  the  Indians 
are  completely  subdued  and  the  country 
more  thoroughly  opened  up,  there  is  not  a 
doubt  that  she  will  produce  an  immense 
amount  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  etc., 
all  of  which  exist  in  large  quantities  through- 
out the  entire  Territory. 

But  for  the  production  of  this  enormous 
yield  of  gold  and  silver  which  has  been 
poured  into  the  coffers  of  commerce,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  how  th'e  latter  could 
have  been  carried  on,  enormous  as  its  in- 
crease has  been,  without  a  general  and  cor- 
responding depreciation  in  prices,  or  a  vast 
expansion  of  the  systems  of  credit  and  pa- 
per money.  Of  the  above  yield,  nearly 
?900,000,000  has  been  coined  at  the  United 
States  Mint  and  its  various  branches,  of 
which  about  §750,000,000  was  the  product 
of  California  alone.  The  greater  portion  of 
all  this  coin  has  been  exported,  and  is  now 
scattered  throughout  the  world,  or  has  been 
re-coined  by  foreign  governments.  Of  the 
total  yield  above  reported,  $1,034,537,245 
has  been  sent  away  from  San  Francisco 
through  regular  mercantile  channels  since 
1850.  The  greater  amount  of  this  went  by 
sea,  though  the  exports  by  that  way  are 
now  small  compared  to  what  they  were  for- 
merly. About  1140,000,000  still  remains  on 
this  Coast  in  the  shape  of  coin,  jewelry, 
etc.,  and  about  $00,000,000  has  gone  East 
from  this  city  by  express,  postoffice,  drafts, 
etc.,  while  the  balance  has  been  shipped  di- 
rect to  the  East  by  rail  from  Nevada,  Utah, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Colorado,  and  other  min- 
ing  fields.      Of    the    whole    amount    thus 


shipped  from  this  Coast,  about  81,100,000,. 
000  has  reached  England,  chiefly  by  way  of 
New  York.  Of  that  exported  by  sea,  more 
than  half  has  gone  to  New  York  direct, 
about  $200,000,000  direct  to  Europe,  about 
$120,000,000  to  China  and  Japan,  and  the 
balance  to  various  other  countries. 

A  noticcal)le  ftsature  in  our  bullion  pro- 
duct is  the  fact  that  formerly  it  was  nearly 
all  gold,  but  now  the  yield  of  silver  exceeds 
that  of  gold.  This  increase  in  silver  has 
gone  on  steadily  ever  since  the  discovery  of 
the  argentiferous  lodes  of  Nevada  which  so 
astonished  the  world.  The  indications  now 
are,  that  we  shall  furnish  the  world  with 
silver  as  we  have  furnished  it  with  gold,  but 
yet  we  shall  not  be  able  to  glut  the  market, 
as  India  alone  requires  five  hundred  million 
dollars  to  supply  her  wants. 

There  is  no  indications  that  our  supply  of 
either  will  run  out,  as  during  the  last  seven 
years  the  bullion  yield  has  constantly  in- 
creased. The  increase  last  year  was  about 
fourteen  per  cent.,  being $80,287 ,436 against 
$70,236,914  the  year  before.  This  year  we 
anticipate  a  fair  increase  over  the  j'ield  of 
last  j'ear. 

Mining  Prospects  in  Montana. 

From  all  parts  of  the  Territory,  and  par- 
ticularly from  Madison  County,  says  the 
Montanian,  we  receive  the  most  encouraging 
reports  regarding  the  prospects  for  a  pros- 
perous mining  season.  We  have  already 
referred  to  some  of  the  camps  that  have 
heretofore  been  abandoned  as  worthless,  but 
which  on  further  development  have  proved 
to  be  very  rich.  The  stimulus  of  one  or 
two  successful  strikes  of  this  character  has 
led  to  other  attempts  of  a  like  nature,  and 
in  nearly  if  not  quite  every  instance  with 
like  happy  results.  Nor  has  this  revival  of 
work  and  of  paying  results  therefrom  been 
confined  to  either  placer  or  quartz  mining  ; 
both  have  alike  received  attention  from 
prospectors,  and  in  both  interests  liave  the 
laborers  been  abundantly  rewarded.  Sev- 
eral causes  have  combined  to  efl'ectthis  most 
happy  result.  The  main  cause,  however, 
we  apprehend  to  have  been  the  dull  times 
of  the  past  year,  and  the  gloomy  outlook  for 
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any  immediate  improvement.  This  lias  in  a 
measure  forced  men  in  sheer  desperation  to 
maice  one  more  trial  upon  mining  ground  as  a 
last  resort.  The  result  is  as  wonderful  as  it  is 
welcome. 

Montana  has  been  under  a  cloud — appar- 
ently too  thick  to  allow  a  single  ray  of  light 
to  pass  through  it ;  but  we  believe  the  crisis 
has  passed,  and  that  she  is  just  now  entering 
upon  a  career  of  prosperity  that  will  be 
more  marked  than  that  of  any  other  Terri- 
tory of  the  country.  Certain  it  is  that  we 
have  the  resources  of  a  prosperous  State.  All 
that  is  or  has  been  lacking  at  any  time  to 
place  the  Territory  in  the  very  front  rank  in 
wealth  and  population  is  capital.  This  has 
been  slow  to  come  in  for  several  reasons. 
First,  and  the  principal  one,  was  the  unfor- 
tunate results  of  early  investments,  when 
unprincipled  and  inexperienced  men  induced 
Eastern  capitalists  to  invest  in  property 
which  proved  on  examination  to  be  cither 
worthless,  or,  as  in  many  instances,  to  have 
no  existence  whatever.  In  this  way  millions 
of  dollars  were  hopelessly  sunk,  or  worse, 
absolutely  stolen,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
mere  mention  of  Montana  quartz  was  met 
with  denunciation,  and  none  could  be  in- 
duced to  invest. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  labored  un- 
der the  very  serious  disadvantage  of  com- 
plete isolation  from  the  great  centers  of 
business  and  speculation.  Parties  seeking 
to  invest  in  mining  operations,  even  when 
convinced  that  good  mines  had  been  proven 
here,  would  not  take  the  l«ng  journey  by 
stage  when  at  the  very  point  where  they  left 
the  railroad  they  could  iind  similar  invest- 
ments which  promised  equally  as  well  with 
the  advantages  of  rapid  communication  and 
speedy  returns  on  their  money.  But  even 
this  disadvantage  would  not  have  been  so 
serious  had  we  not  been  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  a  third  disability — the  undevel- 
oped condition  of  our  mines.  This  was,  of 
course,  the  result  in  a  great  degree  of  the 
first  two  causes,  and  was  in  a  measure  un- 
avoidable. But  still  it  is  undeniable  that  in 
a  large  number  of  instances,  perhaps  in  a 
majority,  our  mine  owners  have  been  con- 
tented to  let  their   claims   lie  idle  and  do 


nothing  to  develop  them,  waiting  for  money 
and  muscle  to  come  and  beg  the  privilege 
of  doing  it  for  them.  They  have  waited 
like  Micawber  for  "  something  to  turn  up," 
and  like  him,  "  the  undersigned  "  has  been 
frequently  "crushed."  Desperate  diseases 
require  desperate  remedies.  This  state  of 
things  could  not  of  course  long  continue 
without  bringing  absolute  ruin  and  effecting 
just  such  a  stagnation  and  depression  as  we 
have  all  felt  for  the  past  three  years.  This 
has  forced  the  development  of  property. 
Development  has  shown  its  value,  and  these 
results  will  bring  capital;  labor  and  further 
development  will  come  with  the  money,  and 
with  these,  prosperity,  such  as  no  country 
ever  experienced.  Well,  we  believe  all  of 
us  can  bear  a  little  prosperity  without  any 
veay  disastrous  consequences  to  ourselves. 
So  let  us  all  put  our  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
and  keep  the  car  in  motion.  There  is  a  rift 
iij  the  cloud  through  which  the  sun  is  dis- 
cerned, and  let  us  look  forward  to  the  light 
ahead  and  labor  earnestly,  slacking  nothing 
in  our  efforts  to  reach  it,  and  forget  the 
gloom  that  has  passed,  or  remember  it  only 
to  avoid  the  errors  that  brought  it  ui^on  us. 
Labor  omnia  vincif. 


Refining  Lead. 


By  the  processes  usually  employed  for  re- 
fining lead  a  considerable  waste  occurs,  and 
the  separation  of  the  lead  from  other  metals 
and  impurities  is  rarely  perfect.  A  new 
system,  devised  by  M.  M.  Payen  and  Eeux, 
of  Marseilles,  France,  is  said  to  admit  of  re- 
fining lead  without  the  formation  of  oxides, 
and  has,  according  to  the  Chmnique  deV In- 
dustrie, the  particular  advantage  of  permit- 
ting the  collection  of  all  foreign  metals  of 
which  the  value  may  be  worth  considering. 
The  process  is  founded  on  the  property 
which  a  bath  of  caustic  hydrated  melted  al- 
kali possesses  in  dissolving,  or  at  least  oxid- 
izing sucessfully  all  the  metals  except  three, 
by  drawing  them  into  a  soluble  scoria  in  a 
state  of  igneous  fusion.  The  three  excep- 
tions are  lead,  silver,  and  gold.  The  metals 
united  with  the  lead  are,  one  after  the  other, 
removed  by  melted  soda,  the  action  of  the 
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batli  being  maiiitniiicd,  first  by  n  jet  of 
steam,  di-signed  to  restore  constantly  the 
■water  of  liydrate  from  which  the  metals 
gain  oxygen,  and  ui'ged,  according  as  the 
metals  are  in  a  less  degree  oxidi/.able,  either 
by  blast  of  air,  or,  finally,  by  carefullj' 
measured  additions  of  nitrate  of  soda.  The 
theory  of  the  reaction  is  as  follows  : — By 
simple  solutions  in  water,  soda  abandons  all 
the  oxides  which  it  holds  in  solution  or  sus- 
pension, and  is  evaporated  and  dried  for  use 
in  the  operation  almost  without  loss. 
The  metals  oxidize  in  the  melted  alkaline 
bath  in  the  order  of  their  affinitj'  for  oxygeri, 
an  order  modified  however — 1,  bj'  their  par- 
ticular affinity  for  sod;i;  2,  by  the  action  of 
affinity  exercised  by  the  larger  mass  present. 
Thus  tin  and  the  metals  of  platinum,  al- 
though much  less  oxidizable  than  lead  or 
copper,  are  attacked  very  rapidly  and  before 
the  latter  in  the  soda  bath,  by  reason  of 
their  propensity  to  act  as  electro-negative 
elements.  Hence,  also  in  ay  alloj'  very  rich 
in  lead,  the  copper  oxidizes  first.  Another 
phenomenon  of  not  less  importance  is  tliat 
the  solutions  of  the  oxides  in  the  soda  bath, 
act  chemically  in  presence  of  the  reagents 
exactly  as  do  the  metallic  salts  dissolved  in 
water.  It  is  thus  in  this  igneous  solution 
all  the  metals  are  precipitated  one  after  the 
other  in  the  inverse  order  of  their  solubility, 
and  in  the  direct  order  they  preserve  each 
other  from  oxidation.  In  this  respect  even 
insoluble  reducing  agent?,  such  as  charcoal, 
may  be  employed  in  the  baths.  The  princi- 
pal applications  in  the  process  are  its  adap- 
tations, not  only  to  the  refining  of  lead  and 
the  extraction  of  silver  b^'  the  zinc  process 
from  lead  and  argentiferous  scoria,  but  the 
purification  of  argentiferous  copper  and  old 
comi)lex  alloys  ;  the  treatment  of  ores  of 
platinum,  gold,  silver,  etc.,  of  ores  of  chro- 
mium, etc.  Since  March  last  the  inventors 
have  constructed  a  plant,  and  have  carried 
oti  the  process  at  Marseilles  ;  and  we  learn 
that  the  hard  leads  of  Greece  (containing  2i 
per  cent,  antimony,  1  per  cent,  arsenic,  h 
per  cent,  copper,  and  1  to  2  per  cent,  iron 
and  sulphur),  hard  Spanish  lead,  and  other 
forms  of  the  metal  containing  large  quanti- 
ties of  foreign  substances  have  beeu  success- 


fully treated.  A  coinjiany  has  been  formed 
for  the  fusion  of  ores,  feparation  of  metals, 
and  then  retinitig  by  tlie  i)i'ocesses  of  natro- 
metallurgy. 


Colorado   Mines. 


The  mining  prosi)ect  of  Colorado  was 
never  more  promising  than  at  the  present 
time,  not  only  for  the  immediate  future,  but 
for  years  to  come. 

We  see  no  reason  why  this  Territory 
should  not  soon  take  the  front  rank  among 
the  mining  countries  of  the  world.  It  cer- 
tainly is  entitled  to  this  place  as  far  as  its 
natural  sources  are  concerned. 

It  is  onlj'-  a  short  time,  comparatively 
speaking,  since  Colorado  was  first  known  to 
contain  mines  of  the  precious  metals,  the 
first  discovery  of  gold  being  made  in  1859. 
And  it  is  only  within  the  la:t  five  or  six 
years  that  the  business  of  mining  has  been 
commenced  on  a  basis  looking  to  extensive 
future  operations.  Since  that  time,  how- 
ever, the  diflerent  mining  districts  have  been 
steadily  and  surely  growing  in  importance. 
Each  year  many  new  and  rich  discoveries 
of  gold  and  silver  are  added  to  the  already 
long  list. 

Not  only  arc  new  veins  being  found,  but 
the  systematic  work  of  opening  and  develop- 
ing alread}'  discovered  lodes  is  going  on, 
and  this,  more  than  any  other  one  thing,  is 
what  is  required  to  convince  the  people  of 
the  outside  world  that  Colorado,  as  a  mining 
countiy,  is  all  tkat  it  claims  to  be. 

Mines  of  gold  and  silver,  and  especially 
those  of  silver,  which  are  found  in  regions  of 
true  fissure  veins,  have  never  j'ct  been  known 
to  give  out,  although  many  have  been  opened 
to  great  depths.  There  are  silver  mining 
districts  in  the  world  that  have  been  worked 
for  centuries,  and  arc  still  working  with  no 
sign  of  being  exhausted. 

It  is  true  that  in  times  past  some  of  the 
mines  of  Mexico  have  been  abandoned,  but 
thej'  have  all  been  abandoned  for  other 
causes  than  that  they  were  "played  out," 
as,  for  instance,  tlio  lack  of  good  machinery, 
the  invasionsi  of  Indians,  wars,  etc. 

That  the  veins  of  Colorado  are  similar  in 
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character  to  those  of  Mexico,  aiul  that  they 
are  fissure  veins,  which  will  continue  to 
depths  beyond  the  reach  of  human  skill, 
few,  we  think,  can  doiibt. 

The  fact  that  the  Marshall  and  Burleigli 
Tunnels  in  this  district,  have  failed  thus  far 
to  strike  big  pockets  of  ore  where  they  have 
cut  the  different  veins,  is  no  proof  that  the 
lodes  are  entirely  worthless  below  this 
depth. 

There  is  not  a  silver  mine  in  the  whole 
world  that  we  ever  heard  of  that  contains 
ore  throughout  its  entire  extent.  It  is  uni- 
versally admitted  that  the  ore  in  all  lodes 
occurs  in  pockets,  and  that  large  portions  of 
the  vein  are  often  barren . 

The  conclusions  to  be  gathered  from  the 
results  of  the  two  tunneling  enterprises  men- 
tioned above,  are  that  they  have  been  driven 
through  a  belt  of  country  rock,  that  has 
been  for  some  reason  (we  are  not  prepared 
to  say  what  this  reason  is)  unfavorable  to 
the  concentration  of  ore  in  the  vein  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  tunnel.  But  that 
the  lode  throughout  its  whole  extent  below 
this  depth,  will  prove  barren,  we  do  not  for 
a  moment  believe. 

In  the  case  of  the  tunnel  driven  to  cut  the 
Terrible  lode  at  a  depth  of  about  300  feet, 
if  it  had  been  started  so  as  to  intersect  the 
vein  50  feet  farther  to  the  east  than  it  did, 
the  showing  would  have  been  as  poor  as  the 
poorest  in  the  Marshall  tunnel,  instead  of 
the  fine  vein  of  ore  which  was  struck.  A 
shaft  has  been  sunk  on  this  pocket  of  ore 
about  150  feet  below  the  tunnel  level,  thus 
making  a  total  depth  of  some'450  feet  from 
the  surface.  The  appearance  of  the  mineral 
vein  at  this  depth  is  better  than  ever.  The 
Terrible,  we  believe,  is  the  deepest  silver 
mine  in  the  Territory.  There  are  several 
gold  lodes  around  Central  City  considerably 
deejjer,  but  the  deepest  of  them  will  not 
exceed  800  fiel. 

These  results,  when  compared  with  the 
depths  obtained  on  many  of  the  mines  in 
the  older  mining  districts  of  the  country, 
seem  rather  insignificant.  But  Colorado  is 
yet  young  in  the  business  of  mining,  in  fact, 
just  commencing,  and  we  must  remember 


that  time  is  a  very  essential  element  in  the 
development  of  a  new  mining  region. — Col- 
orado Mining  Review. 


"Wallapai  District,  Arizona. 


Tliis  district  is  attracting  the  attention  of 
capitalists  everywhere.  No  new  camp  on 
this  Coast  promises  better  for  the  future  than 
this  one. 

The  Arizona  Miner  has  a  corresjiondent 
in  the  camp  who  contributes  to  that  paper 
regularly.  From  a  letter  of  date  .June  2d 
we  extract  the  following: 

This  County  is  fast  becoming  famous  in 
rich  strikes;  every  day  some  new  strike  is 
reported.  Among  the  recent  rich  discov- 
eries made,  or  rather  developed,  may  be 
mentioned  the  New  Era  and  the  Franklin. 
The  New  Era  boys  are  now  extracting  from 
their  mine,  at  a  depth  of  60  feet,  some  of 
the  richest  ore  yet  discovered  in  camp.  The 
ore  will  average,  without  sorting,  $800  per 
ton.  The  lucky  proprietors  of  the  New  Era 
mine  have  shipped  several  tons  of  high 
grade  ore  to  San  Francisco,  but  the  ore  now 
on  the  dump  and  ready  for  shipment  will 
discount  anything  yet  shipped  by  them. 
The  boys  have  had  faith  in  the  final  result, 
and  are  now  rewarded  for  their  perseverance. 

Another  very  rich  strike  made  is  in  the 
Franklin,  on  one  of  the  Cerbat  Company's 
claims,  near  Stockton.  Mr.  Toule,  the  com- 
pan3''s  superintendent,  showed  me  some 
very  rich  ore  lately  taken  from  that  mine. 
This  is  a  very  agreeable  and  unlooked-for 
discovery,  as  that  mine  was  not  rated  as  a 
high  grade  lode.  "We  have  many  other 
"Franklin"  mines  laying  unnoticed  and 
undeveloped  in  every  portion  of  the  County, 
which  only  require  the  magic  of  labor  to 
transform  them  into  very  productive  and 
valuable  property'. 

The  Washington  mine,  under  the  able 
management  of  Mr.  Ben  Scott,  is  now  turn- 
ing out  some  very  fine  ore.  I  am  informed 
that  Mr.  Scott  intends  putting  on  a  large 
force  of  men.  There  is  now  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  ore  on  the  dump. 

Mr,  Kidenour,  one  of  the  most  indefati- 
gable miners  of  this  camp,  is  at  work  on  the 
Levins  and  other  mines  in  this  section. 
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Tlie  "  '03  "  iiiiiic  is  now  being  sunk  iipun 
by  contract,  in  the  absence  of  the  superin- 
tendent.    As  usual,  tlic  ore  is  of  a  very  high 

grade. 

Tlie  McKenzie  mine  shipped  a  couple  of 
tons  of  §1,000  ore,  through  Messrs.  Cory 
and  Potts,  this  week. 

3Ir.  George  Hall,  just  in  from  Cedar,  has 
made  some  new  discoveries.  He  is  now 
having  the  ore  assayed  at  Mr.  Langlcy's 
assay  office,  in  this  town.  The  ore  looks 
very  fine. 

D.  J.  Canty.,  Esq.,  also  arrived  in  town 
from  Cedar  Valley  Mining  District.  He 
gives  a  very  encouraging  and  flattering  ac- 
count of  mines  in  that  quarter. 

The  Keystone  mine  is  turning  oirt  richer 
and  richer  ore  every  day.  Its  permanency 
is  established  beyond  question.  It  is  only 
on  the  horizon  of  its  fame. 

Mr.  Breon  is  working  on  the  north  end 
of  the  Oriental,  and  turning  out  splendid 
ore  ;  as  also  Mr.  Canty,  on  the  north  end  of 
the  Connor  mine. 

Mr.  Patterson  is  working  on  his  claim  on 
the  Keystone,  as  are  also  Messrs.  Jackson 
and  Eielly  on  the  south  extension  of  the 
Keystone. 

Messrs.  Maguire  and  Gideon  are  turning 
out  fine  ore  from  the  adjoining  claim  to  the 
Lone  Star.  Both  these  gentlemen  are  good 
miners  and  first-class,  social  fellows. 

Col.  Buel  has  employed  a  host  of  men  at 
Hualpai  saw-mills,  and  I  am  informed  he 
intends  purchasing  the  smelting  furnaces 
at  Cerbat.  Col.  Buel  made  the  first  success 
in  smelting  at  Eureka,  and  is  thoroughly 
conversant  with  such  matters.  To  act  and 
to  succeed  are  synonymous  terms  with  him. 


Mining  in  Sierra  County. 


From  private  letters  of  a  late  date  from 
Sierra  County,  California,  we  learn  that  the 
mining  season  is  now  in  full  blast,  and  on 
all  sides  rumors  of  rich  strikes  prevail.  At 
Poverty  Hill  the  Kongdon  boys  have  struck 
immensely  rich  dirt  and  will  clean  up  a  large 
8um  of  money.  Westall  &  Co.,  havcecjual- 
ly  as  high  hopes.  The  Gold  Run  Tunnel 
are  reatly  to  j-.aise  whenever  Mr.  Judson 
gives  the  order.     This  will  be  quite  an  event 


at  Poverty  Hill,  and  it  will  be  the  dawn,  as 
our  correspondents  think,  of  a  brilliant  fu- 
ture for  that  rich,  though  neglected  mining 
camp. 

At  Scales  the  Boj'ce  Bros,  have  cleaned 
up  a  few  boxes  from  which  they  have  real- 
ized over  f;i2,000.  The  Williains  and  Mc- 
Chesncy  companies  speak  glowingly  of  their 
prospects.  Owen  Evans,  at  Union  Hill  is 
equally  jubilant  over  his  chances  for  a  profit- 
able season.  At  La  Porte  they  have  started 
in  with  a  vigor  and  vim  that  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  a  few  tons,  at  least,  of  the  glit- 
tering ore. 

The  new  mining  camp  of  Mooreville,  in 
the  southeast  corner  of  Butte,  is  fast  attract- 
ing attention  on  account  of  its  recent  de- 
velopments. It  is  of  a  lava  formation,  and 
much  similar  in  its  characteristics  to  the 
now  famous  Cherokee  Flat  mining  region. 
Underneath  the  lava,  a  fine  deposit  of  rich 
auriferous  gravel  has  been  struck  that  pros- 
pects finely. 

Dodson  &  Co.,  who  have  worked  on  the 
rim  rock  for  several  years,  obtaining  re- 
mumerating  pay,  have  lately  penetrated 
ftirther  into  the  ridge  and  have  been  delighted 
to  perceive  an  improvement  in  the  gravel, 
in  quantity  and  richness.  Immediately  op- 
posite to  Dodson  &  Co.,  the  North  Star  Co. 
are  running  a  bed  rock  tunnel  to  tap  the 
basin.  They  are  now  in  over  two  hundred 
feet  and  expect  to  strike  gravel  within  a 
hundred  feet  more.  This  company  have  a 
very  extensive  area  of  rich  mining  ground, 
and  splendid  facilities  for  washing  their 
gravel.  Frost  &  Co.  are  actively  employed 
in  prospecting  their  ground,  and  the  Rich- 
mond Co.  are  only  awaiting  the  completion 
of  the  Gaskill  ditch  to  commence  washing. 
Before  the  summer  is  over,  our  correspon- 
dents look  for  such  a  return  from  the  mines 
of  this  County  as  will  make  us  believe  that 
the  golden  times  of  '49  have  returned  again. 
Sierra  County  is  one  of  the  richest  mining 
districts  in  the  State,  and  from  all  the  re- 
ports we  have  from  there,  the  present  season 
will  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  ever 
known  in  the  County.  Everything  is  favor- 
able for  a  large  yicild  from  the  numerous 
claims  being  operated. 
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Editorial  Notes. 


— The  Stock  Market  in  this  city  is  unusually 
dull  at  this  time.  But  little  is  doing,  and 
that  little  at  greatly  reduced  pi'ices.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  very  great  prospect 
of  a  speedy  improvement  in  price  in  any  of 
the  long  list  of  mines  now  being  dealt  in  on 
the  Board,  and  those  who  are  now  in  the 
various  "pools,"  will  have  to  wait  for  an- 
other spring  rise  before  they  can  realize 
much  on  their  investments.  What  little 
fluctuations  there  are  in  the  Board,  is  in 
wild-cat  stocks;  those  having  merit  stand 
lirm  at  the  usual  rates. 

— In  referring  to  the  Holcomb  Valley 
Mines,  of  which  we  have  made  frequent 
mention,  the  San  Bernardino  Guardian  says: 
There  are  now  between  300  and  400  miners 
in  the  Valley.  About  30  buildings  are  in 
the  course  of  erection.  Holcomb  supports 
one  hotel,  three  restaurants,  one  store,  two 
butcher  shops,  two  laundries,  three  saloons, 
one  bakery,  three  carpenter  shops,  two 
blacksmith  shops,  one  quartz  mill  in  active 
operation,  and  one  saw  mill.  James  B. 
Greene  has  gone  to  Grass  Valley  for  a  20- 
stamp  mill,  to  be  put  up  in  Jacoby  Canyon. 

— Several  new  strikes  have  recently  been 
made  in  the  Hite  mine  in  Mariposa  County. 
One  was  recently  made  in  running  a  cross- 
cut toward  the  hanging  wall,  developing 
an  entirely  new  vein  running  parallel  with 
the  one  on  which  work  has  been  prosecuted 
for  over  eleven  years.  The  extent  of  this 
vein  has  not  yet  been  determined,  but  the 
rock  is  very  rich.  This  mine  is  now  paying 
handsomely,  and  shows  signs  of  still  greater 
profit.  There  are  between  one  and  two 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  ore  in  sight,  which 
will  mill  from  §25  to  |50  per  ton.  This  es- 
timate only  includes  the  reserves  opened  up 
by  the  drifts  and  shafts  that  have  been  run, 
not  one  of  which  has  ever  run  out  of  ore. 
Therefore,  when  the  cast  and  west  lines  of 
the  claim  are  I'eached,  there  may  be,  with- 
out going  any  deeper,  a  million  tons  yet  un- 
touched. 


— The  Consolidated  Virginia  Mining  Com- 
pany are  soon  to  erect  in  Virginia  City  an 
immense  mill  for  the  reduction  of  their  ores. 
This  mill  will  stand  to  the  northward  of 
their  waste-dump,  and  will  front  on  F  Street. 
The  mill  building  will  be  208  feet  in  length 
by  190  in  width,  and  it  will  contain  60 
stamps,  30  pans  and  settlers,  and  other  ap- 
paratus in  proportion.  About  200  machin- 
ists and  iron-workers  at  San  Francisco  are 
engaged  upon  the  machinery  for  this  mill, 
and  the  greater  part  of  it  will  soon  be  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  shipment.  The  com- 
pany own  several  acres  of  ground  in  and 
about  where  the  mill  is  to  be  erected,  they 
having  bought  all  the  lots  and  buildings  in 
the  vicinity.  When  this  first  mill  is  com- 
pleted a  second  of  the  same  size  will  bo 
erected  alongside  of  it. 

— The  new  bill,  introduced  by  Pratt,  pro- 
viding for  the  compulsory  patenting  of  all 
mining  claims  which  had  produced  as  much 
as  §5,000,  has  been  indefinitely  postponed  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  to 
which  it  was  referred.  The  vote  for  inde- 
finite postponement  stood  :  Ayes — Windom, 
Kelley,  Oglesby,  Boutwell  and  Stewart. 
Noes — Sprague,  Tipton,  Harvey  and  Pratt, 
It  seems  hardly  probable  that  either  this  or 
the  Negley  amendment  will  pass  over  the 
adverse  reports  of  the  committee. 

The  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining  have 
as  yet  taken  no  action  on  the  Ward  Mining 
bill. 

A  circular  is  being  prepared  at  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office,  containing  instructions  to 
the  Register  and  Receiver,  with  reference  to 
the  Act  recently  passed,  extending  the  time 
for  making  the  first  expenditures  on  mining 
claims.  The  circular  says,  by  this  legisla- 
tion the  requirements  of  the  fifth  section  of 
the  Mining  Act  of  May  10th,  1872,  and  the 
amendatory  Act  of  March  1st,  1873,  are 
changed,  by  extending  the  time  for  the  first 
annual  expenditure  upon  claims  located 
prior  to  May  10th,  1872,  to  the  first  day  of 
January,  1875.  The  requirements  in  regard 
to  expenditures  upon  claims  located  since 
May  10th,  1872,  are  in  no  way  changed  by 
the  above  amendatory  Act. 
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Of  coiir»c  the  iniiiers  liavc  uiidor^ftood 
that  tho  extension  of  time  applied  onl^'  to 
claims  located /)rjor  to  May  10th,  1872,  and 
it  was  explicitly  stated  in  the  amendment, 
•which  we  have  puhlished  several  times. 

— Prof.  Tliiirston,  in  the  course  of  a  lecture 
on  the  character  of  metals,  says  that  a  kind 
of  fracture  of  metals,  which  is  probablj' 
alwa^^s  indicative  of  brittleness,  is  generally, 
aiid  possibly  correctl}',  termed  crj-^stallinc. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  a  long  con- 
tinued succession  of  shocks,  which,  straining 
the  metal  to  the  elastic  limit,  permit  the 
crystalline  grouping  of  molecules  to  take 
place.  Dr.  Percy,  the  leading  metallurgi- 
cal authority  of  the  world,  seems  to  have 
been  full^'  convinced  of  the  possibility  of  the 
formation  in  this  way  of  true  crystals  ;  but 
direct  experiment  is  still  desirable  fuUj'  to 
determine  it.  A  singular  instance  of  this 
molecular  action  recently  occutred  at  the 
Morgan  Iron  Works,  New  York.  While  a 
powerful  steam  hammer  was  mt  work  upon 
the  red-hot  end  of  a  very  large  shaft,  origin- 
ally designed  for  the  engines  of  a  large 
naval  steamer,  a  piece  of  the  opposite  end, 
which  was  cold,  which  was  suiiposed  to  be 
strong  enough  to  transmit  several  thousand 
horse-power,  dropped  off.  This  was  an  ex- 
traordinary event,  but  not  unprecedented. 
In  all  such  instances,  the  fracture  seems  to 
follow  a  plane  passing  through  a  com]>ara- 
tively  sharp  angle  at  the  side  of  a  collar  or 
at  the  end  of  a  journal. 

— The  Commissioner  of  Mines  of  Nova 
Scotia  has  made  his  report  for  1873.  There 
were  twenty-eight  coal  mines  in  working 
operation.  From  these  ware  turned  out 
l,0r)l,467  tons,  of  the  value  of  §2,099,347. 
Tho  price  in  the  course  of  a  single  twelve- 
month rose  from  §2.25  (free  on  board)  to 
§3..^0.  The  produce  has  increased  from 
073,242  tons  in  1871  to  what  we  have 
already  mentioned  in  1873.  The  Commis- 
sioner calculates  that  in  all  probability  the 
output  for  1874  will  amount  to  at  least  1,- 
250,000  tons  ;  in  all  likelihood  it  will  be 
much  larger.  The  chief  consumption  was 
in  the  homo  market,  but  264,700  tons  wore 
exported  to  the  United  States.     It  is  curious 


to  notice  that  wiiile  the  United  States  ex- 
ported in  1873  to  the  West  Indies  47,708 
tons  of  coal,  of  which  36,363  tons  were  bi- 
tuminous, or  what  is  produced  in  Nova 
Scotia,  tho  Nova  Scotians  managed  to  tho 
same  quarter  only  1,538  tons,  while  Great 
Britain  sent  during  the  previous  year  to 
these  same  West  Indies  147,997  tons.  The 
gold  mining  for  the  year  presents  no  notice- 
able feature.  The  yield  has  been  smaller, 
and  the  modes  of  working  the  mines  are  still 
so  primitive  as  to  cause  no  surprise  at  the 
comparatively  unsatif  factory  results.  The 
yield  was  11,852  ounces,  valued  at  §219,- 
270,  from  17,708  tons  of  quartz.  Iron  was 
produced  in  small  quantities.  The  two  iron 
works  of  Acadia  and  Annapolis  were  not 
worked  continuously,  and  between  them 
produced  only  1,226  tons  of  pig  metal.  The 
total  iron  produce  of  the  mines  of  Nova 
Scotia  in  the  year  was  3,485  tons,  of  the 
value  of  10,455  tons. 

— Among  the  geological  deductions  of  the 
Wheeler  expeditions  are  the  following  :  All 
that  portion  of  the  United  States  west  of  the 
plains  is  characterized  by  corrugation,  that 
is,  the  geological  formations  once  horizontal 
have  been  bent  and  broken  and  thrown  into 
ridges  so  as  to  produce  a  mountainous  coun- 
try. The  ridges  vary  greatly  as  to  height 
and  length,  but  agree  in  general  northerly 
trend  ;  so  that  in  traveling  north  and  south, 
it  is  generally  easy  to  follow  valleys,  while 
in  going  east  or  west  one  is  confronted  by 
range  after  range  that  he  must  climb  or  go 
around.  In  the  lower  parts  of  this  great 
mountain  system,  the  slow  but  indefatigable 
agencies  of  rain  and  stream  have  accumu- 
lated so  great  an  amount  of  detritus  that  the 
valleys  are  clogged  and  the  mountains  near- 
ly or  quite  buried.  In  this  way  have  been 
produced  the  great  desert  plains  of  Utah, 
Arizona,  and  Southern  California,  vast  seas 
of  sand  and  saline  clay,  from  the  surfaces  of 
which  a  few  half  sunken  peaks  jut  forth  as 
islands.  These  intermissions  of  the  moun- 
tainous character  are  mere  concealments, 
not  interruptions,  of  the  corrugated  struc- 
ture ;  but  that  structure  is  interrupted  in  one 
place — pei'haps  in  others,  but  in  one  nota- 
bly— by  a  track  in  which  the  strata  are  al- 
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most  undisturbed.  Tlio  general  surfiice  of 
this  exceptional  region  lies  from  6,000  to 
8,000  feet  above  tlie  ocean,  and  it  is  inter- 
sected by  the  celebrated  canyons  of  the  Col- 
orado and  its  tributaries.  By  these  gorges 
and  by  other  modifications,  chiefly  depen- 
dent on  erosion,  it  is  divided  into  a  great 
number  of  plateaus  which  the  surveys  now 
in  progress  are  defining  and  naming.  The 
geologists  of  the  expeditions  have  found  it 
convenient  to  designate  the  region,  con- 
sidered as  a  geological  province,  as  the 
region  of  the  plateaus,  or  the  Colorado 
plateau  system.  It  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  areas  of  corrugation,  the  ranges  at 
the  east  constituting  the  Rocky  Mountain 
system  proper,  and  those  at  the  west  having 
been  designated  as  the  Cordilleras.  At  the 
north  and  south,  these  mountain  areas, 
coalesce. 

— Tangye  Bros.,  Soho,  England,  have  intro- 
duced a  new  apparatus  for  draining  mines, 
which  is  rapidly  superseding  all  others  in 
the  Newcastle  collieries.  It  consists  of  a 
steam  pump  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit, 
and  often  far  away,  in  the  workings  directly 
over  the  source  of  the  water,  which  is  by  its 
operation  forced  up  a  pipe  to  the  pit  mouth, 
the  height  to  which  tlie  water  may  be  raised 
being  limited  only  by  the  strength  of  the 
apparatus  and  the  steam  force  supplied  by 
the  boiler.  Tiie  construction  of  Messrs.  Tan- 
gye's  steam  pump  is  simplicity  itself.  The 
steam  cylinder  is  placed  horizontally  on  a 
base  plate  in  direct  line  with  the  pump,  and 
the  same  piston  rod  goes  into  both  steam 
and  pumping  cylinders;  thus  no  fly-wheel 
crank,  or  extraneous  gear  of  any  kind  is  re- 
quired, and  the  only  moving  part  which 
can  be  seen  is  the  piston  rod  as  it  passes  to 
and  fro  from  one  cylinder  to  the  other. 
Each  stroke  of  the  pump  has  the  effect  at 
one  end  of  sucking  water  into  the  apparatus, 
and  at  the  other  of  forcing  water,  already 
drawn  up,  into  the  discharge  pipe,  an  air  ves- 
sel being  conveniently  situated  so  as  to  pre- 
vent concussion  .  The  pair  of  pumps  just  com- 
pleted, and  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
inspecting,  are  of  larger  than  usual  dimen- 
sions. TIk;  steam  C3-Hnders  are  of  32  inches 
diameter;  the  pumping  cylinders  of  7  iaches 


diameter,  with  a  stroke  of  6  feet,  and  the  air 
vessel  is  18  feet  high,  with  an  internal  di- 
ameter of  24  in.  The  pumps  are  brass  lined, 
and  have  four  separate  valves,  fitted  with 
multiple  valves,  and  the  whole  apparatus  is 
movuited  upon  massive  base  plates.  It  is 
intended  to  place  these  pumps  at  the  bottom 
of  a  pit  1068  feet  deep,  and  with  35  lbs. 
pressure  of  steam  they  will  force  to  the  sur- 
face 18,000  gallons  of  water  per  hour  in  one 
direct  lift.  The  engines  are  so  arranged 
that  they  can  be  both  worked  together  if 
their  full  capacity  is  required,  or  if  the  sup- 
ply of  water  is  at  any  time  less,  either  en- 
gine or  pump  can  be  easily  shut  oS",  anji  the 
other  only  need  be  worked.  With  regard 
to  the  supply  of  steam-power,  the  boiler  can, 
if  space  permit,  be  placed  in  the  working  k 
close  to  the  pumping  apparatus  ;  but  if  this 
should  be  found  inconvenient,  steam  can  be 
conveyed  by  a  pipe  down  the  shaft  from  the 
boiler  at  the  top. 

— The  Iron  Age.  tells  us  that  the  stagna- 
tion which  characterized  the  European  lead 
market  for  such  a  long  time  has  at  length 
made  room  for  a  decided  improvement  in 
those  localities,  brought  about  by  the  fact 
that  the  Russian  government  has  appeared 
in  the  Western  European  lead  centers  as  a 
purchaser  of  the  metal,  its  requirements  be- 
ing large,  under  the  new  law  rendering  the 
entire  male  population  of  the  proper  age 
liable  to  military  duty,  somewhat  on  the 
Prussian  plan.  These  wants  of  Russia  are 
variously  estimated  at  7,000  tons  on  the  one 
hand  and  at  12,000  by  others,  but  suflicient- 
ly  considerable  even  at  the  smaller  valua- 
tion to  produce  a  stir,  the  more  so  as  the 
quantity  needed  will  be  laid  in  at  once,  and 
scattered  among  the  country's  arsenals. 
London  improved  10  on  the  strength  of  the 
news,  and  the  improvement  may  be  carried 
still  further  should  a  speculative  demand 
be  superadded.  In  our  own  market  we  need 
expect  no  amelioration  on  this  ground,  as 
we  have  the  threat  overhanging  us  that  our 
own  government  will  appear  as  a  seller  of 
its  8,000  tons  surplus,  alluded  toby  us  a 
fortnight  ago,  the  authority  to  sell  having 
passed  both  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  special  committee,  no  doubt  to  be 
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concurrcHl  in  by  the  Senate.  ^Vhile  in 
Europe  the  dealers,  who  are  all  carrying 
light  stocks,  have  been  driven  into  the  mar- 
ket, the  contrary  is  the  case  here,  for  within 
a  couple  of  weeks  from  now  the  West  will 
begin  to  ship  to  the  seaboard  in  good  earnest, 
and  thus  seek  a  market  already  dull  enough 
as  it  stands.  Sales  of  ten  lots  of  domestic 
lead  have  been  reported  made  at  r)|c., 
gold,  while  25  ton  lots  are  said  to  have  been 
oft'ering  at  5|c.,  and  some  sales  are  reported 
made  as  low,  as  5|c.,  but  we  do  not  find 
this  confirmed  ;  at  all  events,  the  principal 
holders  have  withdrawn  from  the  market 
altogether,  and  will  not  sell  below  5|c., 
gold,  the  j)rice  at  which  they  sold  their  last 
100  ton  lot,  while  they  were  moving  otf  10 
ton  lots  at  5-80c.  to  5-85c.,  gold.  The  last 
sale  of  foreign  effected  was  made  at  6^c., 
gold.  We  quote  the  same,  6J  to  6|c.,  gold, 
the  market  closing  very  dull.  The  manu- 
factures of  lead  are  sustained  at  the  follow- 
ing quotations:  Bar  at  8^c.,  sheet  and  pipe 
at  9c.,  and  tin-lined  pipe  atlGlc,  less  trade 
digcount. 

— During  the  month  we  received  a  call  from 
Prof.  11.  W.  Raymond,  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Mining  Sta- 
tistics. Mr.  Raymond  is  now  paying  his 
annual  visit  to  the  mining  sections  of  this 
Coast,  preparatory  to  the  i)ublication  of  his 
next  annual  report.  His  work  is  a  very  ar- 
duous and  important  one;  and  in  order  to 
make  it  reliable  and  complete,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  himself  and  aids  to  visit  the 
principal  districts  and  the  leading  mines  in 
person.  His  next  annual  report  will  be  un- 
usually interesting,  as  it  will  contain  accu- 
rate description  of  a  number  of  the  leading 
mines  on  this  Coast,  together  with  illustra- 
tions, maps,  etc.  Mr.  Raymond  is  an  ener- 
getic, wide-awake  man,  a  writer  of  ability, 
and  a  very  proper  person  to  fill  the  position 
he  occupies.  We  wish  him  every  success  in 
his  future  operations. 

— Crofutt's  Life  Protector  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Crown  Point,  Belcher,  Yellow  Jacket, 
and  Ophir  Mining  Companies.  The  mana- 
gers of  these  mines  have  examined  carefully 
the  Protector,  and   concluded  they  are  in- 


dispensable, and  have  given  their  orders  for 
a  number  of  them.  The  Protector  has  also 
been  adopted  by  the  Oroville,  Gold  Hill, 
Virginia  and  San  Jose  Fire  Dcspartments. 
Murdoch,  Taylor  &  Co.,  the  agents  for  the 
Babcock  Extinguisher  and  the  Protector 
for  the  Coast,  arc  energetic  men,  and  as  a 
result  of  their  energies  and  popularity  of 
the  Protector,  had  to  telegraph  to  New  York 
on  the  13th  of  June  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  more  Protectors  to  fill  the  immediate 
demand. 

— Th(;  attention  of  mining  and  mill  men  is 
called  to  Hendy's  Concentrators,  a  cut  of 
which  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
This  machine  is  conceded,  by  those  who 
have  tried  it,  to  be  superior  to  anything  of 
the  kind  ever  invented.  Mr.  Hendy  has 
recently  made  several  improvements  on  this 
machine,  which  make  it  more  valuable  than 
ever  before.  They  concentrate  splendidly, 
saving  with  the  sulphurcts  just  enough  sand 
to  make  them  work  properly,  are  simple, 
durable  and  cheap.  Each  machine  is  guar- 
anteed to  concentrate  five  tons  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  A  larger  amount  can  be  put 
through,  but  it  is  not  best  to  crowd  it  too 
strong.  Over  500  of  these  Concentrators  and 
Amalgamators  have  been  put  in  use  on 
this  Coast,  and  they  have  given  universal 
satisfaction  everywhere.  Centrifugal  force 
and  gravitation,  combined  as  they  are  in 
this  machine,  cannot  fail  to  accomplish  the 
object  sought.  A  large  number  of  these 
machines  are  in  operation  at  such  mines  as 
the  Empire  and  North  Star,  of  Grass  Val- 
ley; Keystone,  St.  Patrick,  Black  Bear, 
Julian  Mill,  etc. ;  also  at  Stewart's  Reduc- 
tion Works,  at  Georgetown,  Colorado. 
Some  of  them  are  now  being  put  up  at  the 
Hite  Mine,  in  Mariposa  County.  Mr. 
Hite,  who  is  one  of  the  most  practical  nyn- 
ing  and  mill  men  on  this  Coast,  has  dis- 
carded the  other  patents  he  has  been  test- 
ing, and  adopted  Mr.  Hendy's,  being  con- 
vinced of  their  superiority  over  all  other 
machines  of  this  character.  A  large  num- 
ber of  them  are  also  being  manufactured  at 
this  time,  for  the  mines  of  Kern  County. 
Mr.  Hendy  can  furnish  anj'  evidence  of  their 
value  and  superiority  that  mill  men  may 
desire. 
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Mining  Notes. 

— The  Brother  Jonathan  quicksilver  mine, 
recently  discovered  by  a  party  sent  out  by 
Dr.  C.  E.  Davis,  of  St.  Helena,  consisting 
of  T.  Walker,  W.  C.  Davis,  and  B.  E. 
Hunt,  is  now  being  worked.  A  company 
has  been  formed  of  the  four  above  named 
gentlemen,  a  tunnel  is  being  run,  and  the 
ore  is  said  to  be  very  promising, 

— Some  new  mines  have  been  discovered  be- 
tween the  head  of  the  Columbia  Lake  and 
the  bend  of  the  Columbia,  and  are  attract- 
ing a  good  deal  of  attention.  As  yet  there 
is  not  much  known  of  either  their  extent  or 
richness,  but  it  is  believed  they  will  prove 
to  be  good  paying  diggings.  They  are  situ- 
ated in  British  Columbia,  and  are  three  or 
four  hundred  miles  from  Walla  Walla. 

— E.  M.  Stone,  of  Monterey  County,  discov- 
ered some  veins  of  coal  on  his  ranch,  about 
eighteen  miles  from  San  Benito,  in  1870, 
which  he  has  recently  been  prospecting  with 
gratifying  results,  the  indications  being  that 
they  will  be  developed  into  extensive  and 
valuable  mines.  One  of  them  is  eight  feet 
in  width,  another  nine  feet,  and  the  third 
about  twenty-two  feet.  A  shaft  is  being 
sunk  on  each  of  the  veins. 

— Last  week  piping  was  commenced  in  the 
Emerson  hydraulic  claim  in  Happy  Valley, 
Calaveras  County.  A  new  flume,  720  feet 
in  length,  two  feet  wide,  with  a  grade  of  six 
inches  to  the  box,  has  been  laid.  The  hy- 
draulic has  a  pressure  of  140  feet,  the  water 
— 250  inches — being  conveyed  to  the  mine 
in  a  13-inch  iron  pipe.  The  claim  is  sever- 
al inches  in  area,  the  gravel  varying  from 
60  to  100  feet  in  depth. 

— The  Oreana  Smelting  Works,  built  origin- 
ally for  smelting  ores  from  the  Montezuma 
mine,  and  run  for  some  time  by  an  Eastern 
company,  when  charcoal  was  worth  60 
cents  a  bushel,  will  shortly  be  in  full  blast 
again.  The  works  are  now  owned  by  Gen. 
P.  E.  Connor,  who  intends  to  run  them 
on  ores  from  Utah,  with  sufficient  of  the 
Arabia  ores  for  a  flux.  Several  car  loads  of 
coal  and  wood  have  arrived  on  the  ground, 
and  the  works  will  start  on  or  about  the  15th 
instant. 


— A  strike  has  been  mado  in  the  Prussian 
South  mine,  Jefferson  canyon,  which  has 
caused  some  excitement  in  Belmont,  Nev. 
The  Courier  says  that  in  the  incline  shaft, 
at  the  depth  of  180  feet,  a  body  of  ore  was 
struck  that  excels  in  richness  anything  ever 
before  encountered  in  any  mine  in  the  State. 
A  small  quantity  of  ore  was  sent  over  from 
the  mine  to  this  place,  an  assay  of  which 
was  made  by  Samuel  McMasters,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Monitor-Belmont  mine,  that 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  ^20,307  86  per  ton. 
At  this  rate  of  yield  the  ore  is  considerably 
more  than  one-half  silver. 

— A  correspondent  of  the  Scientific  Press, 
writing  from  Kern  County,  Cal.,  says:  This 
camp  is  now  laboring  under  a  cloud,  but 
not  because  the  mines  are  not  good  or  that 
they  do  not  warrant  capitalists  seeking  in- 
vestment in  this  direction,  but  because  min- 
ers show  a  lack  of  energy  that  is  always 
necessary  to  insure  success,  even  in  the 
easiest-worked  mines — which  I,  as  a  practi- 
cal miner,  believe  these  mines  to  be.  The 
rock  is  of  a  character  known  as  decomposed 
quartz  and  abounds  in  arsenical  sulphide  ore, 
which  is  known  to  be  rich  in  gold  wherever 
found,  usually  going  when  concentrated 
about  15  per  cent,  and  valued  at  not  less 
than  S200  per  ton,  and  often  much  higher. 
Free  gold  has  paid  for  all  work  done  and  a 
big  margin  besides ;  therefore  those  rich 
sulphurets  have  been  entirely  neglected  and 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  save  a  ton  to 
ascertain  the  real  value. 

Rand  has,  in  days  gone  by,  made  his  min- 
ing property  pay  him  the  handsome  sum  of 
§350,000,  and  the  Howe  mill  and  mines  have 
paid  §150,000,  and  other  mines  have  paid 
equally  as  well  in  proportion  to  the  work 
that  has  been  done. 

— In  speaking  of  the  Bingham  Canyon 
mines,  a  correspondent  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  says:  The  mines  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much,  and  which  created  so  much 
excitement  last  year,  are  just  commencing 
to  open  out  richly.  As  they  go  down  they 
show  an  increase  in  value  of  silver,  and  in 
many  of  the  mines  the  ores  arc  found  to  con- 
tain gold.      Take  such  mines  as  the  Galena 
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and  Joidan,  whicli,  witliout  prejudice,  liavo 
the  lnig(!st  bodies  of  ore  exjiosed  on  tlie  sui-- 
face,  and  in  their  works,  of  any  mines  I 
have  visited  before.  The  Utah,  American 
Flag,  Neptune,  Spani-li  and  otlur  mines 
also  show  large  bodies  of  high  and  low 
grade  ores,  and  they  have  thousands  of  tons 
in  sight,  of  ore  assaying  from  18  to  50  ounces 
in  silver,  and  40  to  75  in  lead,  carrying  from 
?Gto  §25  in  gold.  But  there  appears  to  be 
a  drawback  to  parties  owning  mines  which 
are  now  in  good  shape;  and  the  reason  they 
are  not  more  fully  developed  is  the  fact 
,  they  have  not  the  means  to  prosecute  the 
■work,  and  are  waiting  for  capital  to  come 
in.  In  my  travels,  though,  I  have  seen 
some  good  mines,  and  prospects  that  would 
soon  be  mines,  that  are  oftered  at  very  low 
and  reasonable  figures.  The  chances  for 
the  investment  of  capital  here  are  most  ex- 
cellent. Although  the  ores  are  of  low 
grade,  with  proper  and  economical  manage- 
ment money  can  be  made. 

There  are  millions  of  tons  of  these  ores  ia 
the  mountains  here  that  have  not  yet  been 
found,  and  will  require  capital  and  labor. 
These  ores  dift'er  in  character — some  being 
of  either  brown,  yellow  or  gray  carbonates; 
others  galena,  mixed  with  pyrites  of  iron 
and  decomposed  lead^the  former  predomi- 
nating. 

The  theory  of  mining  adopted  here,  gen- 
erally appears  to  be  to  follow  the  vein  of  ore 
and  run  a  tunnel  to  tap  the  vein  in  the  low- 
er works,  by  which  method  the  vein  is  prop- 
erly developed,  and  chutes  are  built  and  the 
ore  wheeled  out  through  the  tunnel  for  ship- 
ment to  the  furnaces,  thereby  saving  much 
expense  and  re-liandling. 

— The  Colorado  Miner  reports  the  following 
operations  and  prospects  in  that  Territory: 
The  Sites  Brothers  have  cut  another  large 
body  of  high  grade  ore  in  a  lower  level  in 
their  workings  on  the  Colorado  Central. 
These  gentlemen  have  done  faithful  work, 
and  we  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to 
record  the  success  that  is  attending  their 
labor. 

We  hear  of  a   number  of  promising  de- 


velopments in  old  mining  propcrtj',  and 
several  new  strikes,  which  we  would  be  glad 
to  make  public,  liut  refrain  from  doing  so  at 
present  at  the  request  of  those  working  the 
properties,  as  they  desire  to  wait  a  few  weeks 
before  anything  is  said. 

The  future  of  Clear  Creek  County  is  cer- 
tainly very  bright  as  regards  mining  in- 
terests. The  dull  days  are  past  and  bright 
ones  await  tlie  hardy  miner,  in  having  a 
market  for  his  ores  at  home,  in  the  beauti- 
ful city  of  Georgetown.  Evide;icesof  pros- 
perity are  seen  on  every  hand  and  "old 
timers  "  look  back  with  satisfaction  as  they 
see  the  fruition  of  their  early  hopes  fullilled. 

— The  Victor  lode,  on  Griffith  Mountain, 
which  has  been  lying  for  years  undeveloped 
— a  great  mine  of  wealth — will  perhaps  soon 
be  heard  from  in  a  manner  deserving  its 
merits.  Up  among  the  rugged  cliffs  it 
stands  with  an  outcropping  of  fine  ore  for 
hundreds  of  feet,  and  its  owner,  Mr.  John 
Cree,  is  now  developing  it  by  cross  tunnel. 
He  has  already  cut  two  veins  of  mineral, 
one  of  them  being  a  good  paying  body, 
which  assays  over  seven  hundred  ounces  of 
silver.  The  owner  is  still  driving  across 
the  crevice,  and  the  probability  is  that  still 
another  mineral  vein  will  be  cut.  It  is  un- 
usual to  find  so  large  a  crevice  carrying  ore 
of  such  uniform  ricluiess.  The  ore  is  black 
sulphuret  and  fine  galena. 

— Of  mining  interests  in  San  Diego  the 
Union  of  the  ;{d  instant  contains  the  follow- 
ing :  Things  are  moving  brisklj'  in  the 
Banner  district.  The  new  stores  are  being 
ra])idly  gotten  read^'  for  business.  Both  the 
Count  and  Frary  &  Schultz  arc  laying  in 
heavy  stocks  of  goods  to  supi)ly  the  demand 
of  the  rapidly  growing  population  in  the 
canyon.  The  Chariot  Mining  Company's 
new  ten-stamp  mill  started  up  last  Monday. 
It  runs  to  "  admiration,"  as  the  engineer 
says,  and  is  doing  all  that  was  expected  from 
it.  The  new  mill  crushes  at  the  rate  of 
about  a  ton  per  hour — a  decided  gain  over 
the  old  machinery.  It  is  running  night  and 
day.  We  are  informed  that  the  old  "  Mc- 
Mechan"  mill,  further  up  the  canyon,  is 
also  running  steadily,  crusiiing  Chariot  ore. 


MINING  BROKERS. 


Bell,  Thomas,  N.  AV.  cor.  Cal.  and  San«onio  Street 

Blanding,   Louis 2lM  Sansome  Street 

Cronise,  \V.  II.  \ W-^  Caliiorniii  Street 

Cross  &  Co '1 '  Calitbrnia  Street 

Gashwiler,  J.  \V ^08  California  Street 


Ihrie,  (Jeo.  P.  A  Co., 

Morrow,  li.  F 

Koberts,  Goo.  D 

Sherwood,  13.  F 


1  Montjromovy  Block 

-Ill  Calilbinia  Street 

40]  California  Street 

-loO  California  Street 


MEMBERS  SAN  FRANCISCO  STOCK  AND  EXCHANGE  BOARD. 


Ayrcs,  J.  G 503  California  Street 

lionvnge,  C.  \V liooui  4,  Express  iiiiilding 

liudil,  \V.  C 41S  California  Street 

Burling,  William 'Hi  California  Street 

Biirisell,  J.  H lOu  Leidesdorlf  Street 

Cahill,  E 40i)  Montgomery  Street 

Cantin,  .).   P ■'iOo  Montgomery  Street 

ChaiK'S,  11.  A ^O.s  Montgomery  Street 

Child,  E.  F ■J0;>  Montgomery  Street 

Ciit,  B.  A Stock  Board 

Coleman,  J.  \V 4:35  Calitbrnia  Street 

Glover,  G.  F.  M S.  \V.  cor.  Leidesdortiand  Cal 

Hall,  E.  F 410  California  Street 

Mill,  11.  L 403  Calitbrnia  Street 

llerr,  J.  J l-i  Montgomery  Street 

Higgins,  \V.  L 411^'2  California  Street 

Hassoy,  F.  A 402  Montgomery  Street 

lienriiiues,  D 50j  Montgomery  Street 

Ives,  G.   1 424  Montgomery  Street 

Jones,  J.  11...: 50;i  (.'alifornia  Street 

Koeno,  J.  K 4o.j  California  Street 

King,  J.  L V 434  California  Street 

Callaghan,  Lynch  &  Co 110  Leidesdorif  Street 

(-'oiirsen,  G.  A S.  E.  cor.  Mont,  and  Sansome 

Crocker,   .J.  H 317  Caliibrnia  Street 

Crosby,  F.  \V. ■J2S  Montgiiuery  Street 

JJeane,  Coll 417  California  Street 

Dixon,  S oOl  Calitbrnia  Street 

Duncan,  W.  L 424  Montgomery  Street 

Everett,  A.  F oOo  Montgomery  Street 

Eyre,  E.  E 424  Montgomery  Street 

iord,  J.  C 420  Montgomery  Street 

Field,  J.  K 411>i  California  Street 

Freeborn,  J 422  California  Street 

Eitch,  W.  G 411  California  Street 


Fox.  C.  W 408  Montgomery  Street 

Kinsey,  A.  G 338  Montgomery  Street 

Knox,  G.  K 438  Calilornia  Street 

Kenney,  Chas.  A 411  Calitbrnia  Street 

Latham,  J.  11 411  California  Street 

Lissak,  A.  K Room  4.")  Merchants'  Exchange 

Loveland,  L.  F 418  California  Street 

Law  ton,  F Stock  B^ard 

Marina,  E.  J.  do  S 426  Montgomery  Street 

McDonald,  M.  L 513  California  Street 

McDonald,  M.  J 402  Monlgomery  Street 

McKenty,  J 413  Calilbinia  Street 

^'oblo,  H.  H 43.")  California  Street 

Parker,  W.  C 112  Leide.^di.rti' Street 

Pago,  K.  C 405!.,  California  Street 

Peckham,  E.  P 41-3  Caliibrnia  Street 

Rogers,  K.  F 605  California  Street 

Rorke,  B.  B 422  California  Street 

Rose,  L.  S 41-i  Montgomery  Street 

Schmieden,  H 401  California  Street 

Shotwell,  J.  M 334  Montgomery  Street 

Smiley,  (j.  W 444  California  Street 

Strothor,  F.  F 328  Montgomery  Street 

Stoutenborough,  C 401  California  Street 

Sherwood,  B.  F 430  Calitbrnia  Street 

Thornburgh,  W.ii 412  Montgomery  Street 

Tranor,  M. 513  California  Street 

Turnbull,  W 445  California  Street 

Viinont,  J.  N S.  W.  Cor.  Cal.  ii  Loidosdorff 

'Williams,  H 435  California  Street 

"Wilke,  F.  E 411  California  Street 

Woods,  F.  II 422  California  Street 

W'inans,  J.  C 413  California  Street 

Ziuns,  L.  A lOti  Leidesdorli' Street 


MEMBERS  CALIFORNIA  STOCK  EXCHANGE  BOARD. 


Armstrong,  John  L -320  Montgomery  Street 

Adanifon.  \V  .  K.  11 •',!')  Calilornia  Street 

Baidrid^e,  M 4t:i  California  Street 

Baldwin,  E.  J ;)0J  California  Street 

Baridsy,  W'm.  II 418  California  Street 

Barren,  Sam'l 422  Montgomery  Street 

Benjamin,  A.  F 418  California  Street 

Blake,  \V  m 30d  Montgomery  Street 

Bogart,  John  M...411J^  California  street.  Room  4 

Bourne,  J.B 40ii  California  Street 

Conger,  C.  C 30,i  Montgomery  Street 

Denny,  J.  A Mead  House 

DeGreayer,  S 108  Loidosdorff  Street 

Dore,  Benjamin 512  Sacramento  Street 

Duncan,  \V  .  T 408  Calilornia  Street 

DuVal,  Wm.  S 402  Montgomery  Street 

Ely,  U.  C .^ 

Fisher,  Geo.  W lOii  Leidesdorti' S'troct 

Flagg,  11.  U 420  Montgomery  Street 

FranKs,  Fred'k Stevenson  Building 

Garwood,  D.  F 

Gildemoestor,  J.  P.  H 113  Montgomery  Block 

Gray,   J  no 

Uart,  Thos.  U f. 413  California -Street 

Harvey,  C.  C 418  California  Street 

Hawkins,  Jas.  J.  E 30t>  Montgomery  Street 

Hoare,  C.  W 420  Montgomery  Street,  Room  7 

Hoitt.  I.  (r 421  Montgomery  Street 

Howard,  H.  C -3:32  Montgomery  Street 

Holmes,  A. ..Corner  Clay  and  Montgomery  Streets 

Hunt,  J.  ii No.  42,  Stevenson  lluilding 

Hussey,  J.   L 430   Montgomery  Street 

Hyneman,  S 420  Montgomery  Street 

Kent,  11.  F 404  Montgomery  Street 


Klopenstine,  J 422  Montgoir  ?ry  Street 

Kreidor,  F.  H 430  Montgomery  Street 

Lapham,  L 300  Montgomery  Street 

Lawton,  \Y.  W At  Board  Room 

Leuzarder,  J.  M 

Lincoln,  J 330  J\lontgomery  Street 

Luty,  fred  E -307  Montgomery  Street 

Main,  A.  F^ 103  Leidcsdoiff  Street 

Marina,  J.  do  S '>i'2  Montgomery  Street 

McUride,  II.  E 

MeCullough,  T.  J 43(>  California  Street 

Mcllaliio,^! 424  Montgomery  Street 

Minturn,  John 338  31ontgomory  Street 

Moore,  J.  M 77  Monlgomery  Block 

Owens,  J.  H At  Burling'a 

Plummer,  II.  W.,  .>43  Sacramento  Street,  and  432 
Montgomery  Street. 

Rich,  D 330  Montgomery  Street 

Robbins,  E.  V 413  California  Street 

Roberts,  D.  S 338  California  Street,  Room  8 

Rosenblatt,  Samson 

Schmitt.  M 4-37  California  Street 

Smiley,  T.  J.   L 310  Montgomery  Street 

Smith,  E.  L 302  Montgomery  Street 

Smith,  W.  Jay 422  Montgomery  Street 

Soren,  Geo.  S 

Stark,  .lohn Room  2,  411J^^  California  Street 

Taylor,  W.  S 420  Montgomery  Street,  Room  7 

Tilden,  Jos At  Board  Room 

Todd,  J.  M 418  California  Street 

Weller,  Chas.  L 

'Villiams,  W.  J At  Board  Room 

Wolf,  F 424  Montgomery  Street 

W'right,  Wm.  U...420  Montgomery  Stre  t,  Room  7 
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LITERARY    IMFSCELLANY. 


Good  Manners. 


If  there  were  an  infallible  rule  or  guide, 
governing  the  manners  of  gentlemen  ;  if 
good  breeding  was  the  production  of  schools 
and  colleges,  then  good  manners  among 
men  might  not  be  so  rare.  But  inasmuch 
as  there  is  something  innate — something  not 
learned — not  found  in  any  of  the  books — a 
something  that  distinguishes  good  from  bad 
manners,  gentle  from  ill  breeding,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  think  for  a  moment 
whether  a  lack  of  this  quality  is  the  fault  of 
the  individual  or  some  inherent  defect. 

We  are  not  quite  certain  that  any  defini- 
tion of  good  manners  would  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  all  parties,  or  that  our  own  views 
would  meet  the  approval  of  that  more  ad- 
vanced class  of  refined,  chivalrous  and 
courteous  beings  who  have  generally  been 
considered  authority  on  such  matters.  We 
regret  our  inability  to  sum  up  our  whole 
views  upon  the  subject  of  gentility  in  a  sin- 
gle terse  sentence,  and  that  lack  of  this 
faculty  obliges  us  to  give  it  in  these  senten- 
ces: Good  manners  consist  in  ignoring  self. 
In  a  general  or  special  desire  to  give  pleasure 
to  others.  To  avoid  obtruding  one's  egotism 
upon  others.  To  move  in  the  world  with- 
out friction.  To  be  filled  with  an  all-per- 
vading love  of  harmony,  and,  conversely, 
aversion  to  discord. 

If  this  definition  is  the  correct  one,  we 
would  as  soon  think  of  acquiring  poetic 
genius,  or  of  evolving  any  other  inborn  fa- 
culty out  of  the  ordinary  mind  as  this  one. 
Good  manners  are  as  clearly  a  faculty ',of  the 
soul  as  any  other  attribute.  Education, 
careful  training,  self  culture,  and  moral  or 
religious  influences  may  smooth   away  the 


rough  edges  of  character,  but  the  world  can 
always  detect  the  true  from  the  false.  Let 
the  would-be  gentleman  study  his  part  ever 
so  well,  he  forever  falls  as  far  short  of  the 
true  man,  as  the  strutting,  bellowing  stage 
hero  does  of  the  life  he  personates.  It  may 
be  clever  imitation  but  it  is  not  reality. 

One  may  be  in  a  great  ^measure  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  good  manners,  so  to  speak, 
without  possessing  the  power  of  execution. 
As,  for  instance,  a  man  may  desire  to  avoid 
giving  pain,  or  wounding  the  feelings  of 
others,  and  yet  not  always  succeed.  Gen- 
uine good  manners  are  instinctive;  they  are 
the  antipodes  of  brutality  and  coarseness  ; 
hence,  they  can  not  pain  unnecessarily  any 
more  than  the  savage  can  change  his  nature 
and  love  his  enemy. 

We  have  seen  educated  manners  seeking 
to  please,  to  lessen  pain,  to  assuage  grief,  to 
harmonize  confusion  or  alleviate  suffering — 
all  in  vain.  True  manners  came,  and,  like 
oil  on  the  troubled  waters,  all  was  peace. 
Where  an  etiort  of  the  will,  an  application 
of  knowledge  and  self-possession  gained  by 
familiarity  with  the  world,  failed,  geniua 
stepped  in  and  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  it3 
own  inherent,  inborn  power;  an  exercise 
only  of  its  royal  prerogative. 

We  have  known  men  who  assiduously 
sought  to  please,  to  live  up  to  the  highest 
standard  of  etiquette,  who,  to  save  their 
lives,  could  not  get  through  a  dinner  with- 
out giving  offence  to  the  very  persons  they 
desired  most  to  please.  .  Of  course  we  use 
the  terms  "  please  "  and  "  offence"  in  that 
lighter  sense  which  relates  to  a  gratification 
or  shock  of  the  ajsthelic  sensibilities.  Not 
if  all  the  books  ever  written  were  devoted  to 
the  one  subject,   could  they  guide  us  to  the 
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solutions  of  all  the  problems  that  a  man  of 
gentle  manners  solves  in  a  single  day  with- 
out effort,  and  scareely  without  thought. 
As  well  might  one  endeavor  to  learn  all 
the  problems  of  mathematics  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  science. 

Some  of  the  more  glaring  defects  of 
trained  manners  may  be  readily  observed. 
It  is  as  impossible  for  a  man  whose  manners 
are  acquired  to  avoid  being  vain  of  them,  as 
it  is  for  the  maiden  of  sixteen  to  avoid  con- 
templating her  new  dress  in  the  mirror. 
This  modifies  his  whole  manner — his  nearest 
approach  to  perfection  is  full  of  this  vanity. 
His  very  gentleness  takes  the  form  of  con- 
descension ;  his  most  polite  obeisance  smacks 
of  pride,  as  if  he  said  :  "  That  was  well 
done;  you  must  admire  me  for  that.'^ 

The  man  whose  manners  are  truly  good 
never  seems  to  appreciate  his  own  great  gift. 
Such  a  man,  unable  to  walk  from  intoxica- 
tion, will  shame  the  best  efforts  of  others, 
in  their  happiest  moments,  in  good  manners. 
The  man  who  learns  his  manners  from 
others  has  this  misfortune:  he  is  apt  to  mis- 
take coarseness  for  good  style,  or  the  ab- 
surdities of  the  fop  for  the  manners  of  a 
gentleman.  This  is  why  the  bad  manners 
of  Americans  are  so  often  remarked  in 
Europe.  In  this  age  of  hastily  acquired 
fortunes,  as  well  as  hastily  acquired  man- 
ners, the  new  millionaire  is  apt  to  be  im- 
posed upon  by  his  teachers;  so,  we  often 
see  him  practicing  in  the  salons  to  which 
his  wealth  gives  him  entrance,  the  manners 
of  a  traveling  "  bummer,"  or  the  ridiculous 
antics  of  a  negro  minstrel.  We  have  known 
men  who  had  progressed  far  enough  in  their 
manner-lessons  in  table  etiquette  to  manage 
successfully  their  knives,  forks,  napkins,  etc. 
at  the  hotel  table,  but  continued  to  make 
themselves  disagreeable  to  a  whole  company 
by  thedifluse  and  elaborate  conversations  with 
the  waiter  about  the  necessity  of  the  steak 
being  just  so  and  so,  and  the  eggs  boiled 
to  the  fraction  of  a  second.  The  trouble 
one  such  mortal  has  to  get  through  a  meal 
would  almost  disgust  us  with  life.  But  it  is 
altogether  possible  that  such  men  believe  it 
all  in  good  style,  and  may,  indeed,  have 
caught  the  cue  from  a  Mississippi  steamboat 


captain,  and  gone  on,  ever  afterward,  prac- 
ticing it  as  the  very  acme  of  good  manners. 
This  view  of  his  case  is  partially  proved  by 
the  loud  tone  he  adopts  as  if  he  wished  to 
confer  the  blessings  of  his  own  accomplish- 
ment upon  all  around.  We  had  no  idea  of 
giving  this  turn  to  our  thoughts  at  the  outset, 
and  have  only  space  to  say  now,  that  as  per- 
fectly gentle  manners  are  not  a  thing  to  be 
acquired,  it  is  better  for  us,  who  are  not  born 
with  the  gift,  to  avoid  any  strained,  unnat- 
ural action,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  imitate 
those  who  are  more  favored. 

Though  so  much  to  be  desired,  the  very 
respectable  majority  that  do  not  possess  good 
manners  will  always  prevent  our  feeling 
too  keenly  the  lack  of  them.  So,  we  say 
again,  to  act  as  naturally  as  we  can,  to  do 
as  well  as  possible  with  what  talent  we 
possess  in  that  direction,  and  trust  to  luck 
and  the  indulgence  of  society  for  the  balance, 
is  much  better  than  trying  to  imitate  what 
is  entirely  out  of  our  reach,  and  often  be- 
yond our  comprehension. 


AccomplishrQenta . 

In  the  "  Home  and  Society  "  department 
of  Scribner^s  Magazine  for  June,  is  an 
article  on  this  subject,  which,  though  evi- 
dently written  with  the  best  intentions,  falls 
far  short  of  the  needs  of  society,  displays  an 
ignorance  (very  pardonable,  it  is  true}  of  a 
very  large  class,  who,  whatever  we  may  say 
of  it,  forms  no  inconsiderable  portion,  both 
as  to  numbers  and  influence,  of  the  society 
in  all  cities.  The  writer  likens  the  "so- 
called  accomplishments"  to  "mansard 
roofs  clapped  on  the  sounder  structure  of  the 
average  English  education,"  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  that  architectural  adornment,, 
both  in  unsubstantial  character  and  com.- 
bustible  material.  We  will  not  stop  to^ 
argue  that  the  simile  is  bad,  and  that  the 
mind  already  enlightened  by  a  sound. 
English  education  is  not  likely  to  receive 
any  hurtful,  uncongenial  or  useless  adorn- 
ment ;  that  the  accomplishments  referred  to 
can  never  be  out  of  place  when  the  ^ 
"  sounder  structure  "  is  already  completed  . 
But  the  writer  evidently  has  reference  to 
those    who    entirely  neglect  to    build    the 
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"  soiiiulor  structure,"  who,  (iiiding  tlio  task 
irksome  and  prosaic,  too  full  of  labor  and 
thought,  too  barren  of  such  results  as  society 
seems  to  demand,  clap  their  mansard  roofs 
of  accomplishments  upon  a  foundation  laid 
by  the  Creator  for  other  buildings,  thus  de- 
forming and  rendering  the  whole  structure 
repulsive  to  the  sight  and  unfit  for  practical 
uses.  We  think  this  view  of  the  case  presents 
matter  for  grave  consideration,  but  we  are 
not  so  certain  that  the  young  ladies  and  their 
ambitious  mammas  are  wholly  to  blame  in 
this  matter. 

Wlio  is  it  that  has  set  up  those  things  as 
"  elegant  acquisitions^?  "  AVho  has  pre- 
ferred them  above  solid  and  useful  know- 
ledge, that  makes  good  housekeeepers,  gar- 
deners, milliners,  dressmakers,  etc.?  Fancy 
Alphonso  stalking  into  the  drawing-room 
uttering  the  startling  announcement  : 
"Oi)helia,  dear;  Brown,  Jones  &  Co.  have 
a  magnificent  lot  of  hoes  ;  let's  go  and  see 
them."  Or,  "Did  you  finish  planting  pota- 
toes yesterday  ?"  Or,  "  My  darling,  what 
do  you  think  of  the  new  recipe  for  flap- 
jacks?" Imagine  the  bewildered  looks  of 
Ophelia,  and  the  indignation  in  her  glance 
occasioned  by  a  misapprehension  of  the  first 
announcement. 

The  trouble  lies  in  the  requirements  of 
society  as  it  is  constituted,  and,  however  men 
may  theorize  on  the  subject,  quite  a  large 
class,  at  any  rate,  would  bo  shocked  to  find 
their  lad^'  friends  engaged  in  any  really  use- 
ful employment.  When  men  talk  of  a 
lady's  gardening  they  have  a  vision  of  a 
delicate,  fair  thing  flitting  among  the  flow- 
ers, with  short  dress  of  light  material,  fitting 
perfectly,  scrupulously  clean,  the  whole 
adorned  with  a  gipsy  hat,  and  bows  and 
scarfs  of  proper  color  to  blend  with  a  peachy 
complexion — as  unlike  anything  used  to  toil 
as  can  be  imagined.  So  of  housekeei)iiig 
and  sewing.  Most  men  would  like  that 
their  wives  were  model  housekeepers,  but 
most  ladies  are  wise  enough  to  know  that  no 
Buch  requirement  is  demanded  for  sweet- 
hearts and  brides,  and  that  it  is  not  until 
after  the  honeymoon  that  the  husband  be- 
thinks him  of  this  very  necessary  aciiuisition. 
lu  her  heart  she  knows  very  well  that  had 


she  spent  her  youthful  days  in  learning  to 
make  pies  and  raise  onions  she  never  would 
have  become  Mrs.  Fitznoodle.  If  she 
learned  but  little  music  and  less  drawing, 
she  knew  quite  enough  to  satisfy  evening 
callers.  She  may  not  have  loved  music  ; 
the  way  was  long  and  tedious,  and  she  often 
sighed  for  more  substantial  food.  But 
society  demanded  of  her  at  least  a  semblance 
of  knowledge  of  these  things,  and  she  must 
take  up  the  burden,  however  heavy.  Like 
most  other  reforms,  any  improvement  in 
this  must  begin  at  the  source  of  the  evil. 
When  men  exhibit  a  preference  for  more 
solid  accomplishments  in  ladies,  there  will 
soon  be  a  complete  revolution  in  the  course 
of  study. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  this  matter 
quite  as  important,  and,  as  we  have  pre- 
sented what  we  scarce  dare  call  the  ladies' 
side  of  the  question,  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  offering  this  additional  reflection,  wiiich 
is  not  the  ladies'  view  of  the  case.  The 
writer  in  Scrihner  assumed  too  much  when 
he  says :  "  Countless  good  gardeners,  mil- 
liners, dressmakers,  housekeepers,  have 
been  spoiled  in  poor  piano  players." 
Let  the  writer  run  over  in  his  mind  a  list  of 
all  the  feeble,  simpering,  dawdling  Misses 
who  have  left  the  solid  things  of  earth  to 
gain  these  light  accomplishments,  and  ask 
himself  how  many  of  them  are  fit  for  house- 
keepers. Are  not  the  houses  that  escape 
their  effoits  in  that  line  signally  fortunate. 
Look  at  dear  Sophronia,  as  she  glides  into 
the  drawing-room,  or  rather  look  at  the 
moving  mass  of  silks,  laces,  hair,  rouge, 
etc.  Listen  to  her  wise  sayings,  as  Algernon 
leads  her  to  the  piano,  and  then,  O  careless 
critic,  imagine  a  household  dependent  upon 
her  for  government.  Tiiink  of  the  sad  fate 
of  an  infant  that  claimed  her  for  a  nurse,  or 
a  fevered  i)atient  that  looked  to  her  for 
soothing  and  comfort.  In  your  sweeping 
objections  to  tin;  life  she  leads,  the  things 
she  has  learned,  or  tried  to  learn,  the  so- 
ciety that  surrounds  her,  you  have  left  her 
nothing  slie  could  ever  have  done — you  have 
swept  away  everything  congenial  within 
her  capacity.  There  is  nothing  left  that 
she  can  ever  lea;-n  enough   of  even  to  bore 
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Tou.  You  would  transport  her  to  a  world 
as  little  in  keeping  with  her  nature  as  her 
own  elegant  boudoir  would  be  with  the 
iharacter  of  a  Digger  Indian. 
The  idea  of  her  building  up  a  sound  structure 
— "an  average  English  education," — with 
not  a  faculty  of  mind  or  a  physical  require- 
ment for  such  a  task !  .  When  you  have  her 
well  in  your  mind,  then  suppose  by  some 
malign  fate  you  are  compelled  to  spend  an 
hour  with  her  alone  in  a  parlor  and  must  de- 
pend upon  her  conversation  for  entertain- 
ment— cannot  take  her  to  the  piano  and  set 
her  to  drumming  and  squalling.  If  the 
memory  of  such  a  mortal  hour  has  a  place 
in  your  mind  we  wonder  how  you  could  ever 
object  to  girls  learning  to  play.  One  more 
familiar  scene.  Tou  are  at  a  great  party ; 
a  dozen  times  during  the  evening  you  have 
evaded  old  Mrs.  Collarem,  with  her  darling 
daughter  Samantha.  You  are  fece  to  face  with 
her  at  last.  She  has  you,  and  strange  enough, 
too,  she  must  leave  you — ^hasan  engagement. 
"  Will  you  just  look  after  Samantha  a  little, 
the  dear  child  is  so  timid  in  a  crowd?"  You 
try  to  smile — it  is  wan  and  ghostly.  You 
stroll  through  the  rooms  and  exhaust  your 
entire  stock  of  information,  from  the  latest 
novel  to  the  educated  hog.  You  grow  de- 
sperate and  contemplate  pitching  head  fore- 
most from  the  verandah.  A  happy  thought 
strikes  you.  In  a  moment  you  are  a  new 
man.  "  Ah,  my  dear  Miss  Collarem,  there 
is  the  piano  unoccupied  at  last.  You  have 
never  played  forme;  you  will  now,  I  know; 
you  cannot  refuse  me."  You  pause  for 
breath;  your  fate  trembles  on  a  word.  You 
are  willing  to  have  her  display  any  amount 
of  ignorance  of  music  for  only  a  few  minutes 
relief.  A  gentle,  deprecatory  voice  answers : 
"  Oh,  dear;  I  do  not  play.  I  thought  you 
knew  iti  "  In  that  gloomy  hour  you  for- 
swear pleasure  and  vow  to  win  a  fortime 
like  Messrs.  Peabody  and  Lick,  and  leave  it 
all  to  found  a  music  school  to  teach  girls 
who  are  good  for  nothing  else  to  play  on 
the  piano. 

— Two  or  three  books,  kindly  sent  us  by 
the  publishers,  arrived  too  late  for  notice  in 
this  issue. 


San  Francisco  Microscopical 
Society . 

Perhaps  no  institution  ever  organized  in 
this  city  has  done  so  much  in  such  a  quiet 
way  as  this  one.  Xot  that  any  grand 
achievements  have  crowned  its  efforts,  but 
that  much  steady,  earnest  work  has  been  ac- 
complished in  microscopy,  for  individual 
instruction  and  general  knowledge.  We 
have  only  space  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
progress  of  this  institution.  We  hope  at 
some  time  in  the  future  to  be  able  to  lay 
before  our  readers  a  more  extended  account 
of  the  Society's  work  from  the  pen  of  some 
of  its  pioneer  members. 

The  Society  had  a  kind  of  embryo 
organization  several  years  ago,  but  owing  to 
several  irregularities  it  did  not  flourish.  It 
was  reorganized  under  the  old  name  on  the 
5th  day  of  April!  1872.  Fourteen  names 
were  enrolled.  The  initiation  fee  was  fixed 
at  ten  dollars  and  weekly  dues  at  two  dol- 
lars and  a  half.  The  first  regular  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Society's  rooms,  649  Clay 
St.  At  this  time  the  Society  had  but  one 
small  microscope,  but  several  gentlemen 
kindly  loaned  theirs  until  one  arrived  from 
London  in  February,  1873. 

The  Society  gave  their  first  exhibition  to 
their  friends  at  Mercantile  Library  Hall, 
August  14th,  1873,  on  which  occasion  Dr. 
Wythe  delivered  a  lecture  on  microscopy. 
The  affair  passed,  off  pleasantly  and  gave 
general  satisfaction. 

Since  organization,  twenty-four  resident 
members  have  joined.  Five  associate, 
twenty-four  corresponding,  and  two  honor- 
ary members  had  been  elected  at  the  date  of 
the  last  report.  The  principal  interest  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Society,  besides  actual 
investigation,  is  the  reading  of  scientific  pa- 
pers by  the  members.  Quite  a  number  of 
valuable  essays  have  in  this  way  been  read 
to  the  Society  at  different  times.  A  number 
of  gentlemen  have  presented  to  the  Society 
valuable  mineral  specimens  and  selections 
from  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  Coast. 
Others  have  contributed  articles  for  use  in 
the  Society's  rooms,  furniture,  etc. 
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At  the  date  of  the  President's  Iftst  report, 
the  property  of  the  Society  was  valued  at 
about  twelve  hundred  dollars.  It  is  a  little 
remarkable  that  a  Society  of  so  much  im- 
portance, devoted  to  the  investigation  of 
subjects  of  such  general  interest,  in  these 
days  of  experiments  and  investigation, 
should  have  escaped  the  notice  of  public 
benefactors  who  were  anxious  to  do  good 
and  perpetuate  their  names.  A  few  thous- 
and dollars  placed  at  the  disposal  of  men 
who  have  shown  such  interest  in  and  cajiac- 
ity  for  scientific  investigation,  would  aid 
the  cause  of  science  immensely.  To  those 
of  us  who  attended  the  exhibition  given  by 
the  Society  at  Mei-cantile  Library  Hall,  last 
Maj',  no  better  guarantees  of  interest  and 
ability  are  needed  ;  and,  unless  some  dis- 
cordant element  cripples  the  energies  of  its 
present  members,  the  future  scientist  will 
have  cause  to  bless  this   institution. 


Public  and  Private  Schools. 


Probably  the  first  ideas  in  the  establish- 
ment of  public  schools  were  in  connection 
with  the  poorer  classes,  and  as  a  means  of 
educating  children  not  otherwise  likely  to 
receive  instruction.  But  in  these  days  the 
public  schools  have  become  a  popular  and 
powerful  institution,  patronized  by  all 
classes.  Yet,  there  are  many  who  still  dis- 
trust the  public  schools,  and  parents  who 
prefer  to  send  their  children  to  private  in- 
stitutions. Like  other  questions'  about 
which  people  differ,  there  are  several  sides 
to  this  one. 

Considering  the  care  and  expense  at  which 
the  public  schools  arc  maintained,  the  sin- 
cere efforts  that  are  made  to  furnish  the 
schools  with  the  best  modern  appliances  for 
increasing  comfort  and  facilitating  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge;  the  plans  of  gener- 
al supervision  ;  the  care  in  the  selection  of 
teachers;  and  the  interest  manifested  by  the 
public  g(!nerally — all  unite  to  prevent  any 
public  school  from  becoming  so  utterly  worth- 
less as  the  private  schools  some  of  us  have 
known.  We  may  safely  say,  also,  as  far  as 
this  city  is  concerned,  that  with  the  sj'stcm- 
atic  classification  and  the  thoroughness  of 


the  drilling  jjrocess,  children  will  advance 
fiill  as  rapidly  in  the  text-book  as  any  one 
should  desire.  We  do  not  believe  that  any- 
thing more  than  this  can  be  said  of  any 
xi/»t('m  of  schools.  After  this  the  questions 
are  individual  ones,  as  between  individual 
teachers  and  the  local  causes  governing 
each  school. 

It  is  the  parents'  duty,  who  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  selection,  to  choose  a  teacher  to 
which,  their  children  may  be  safelj'  confided, 
to  note,  also,  that  the  associations  areas  fav- 
orable as  possjble.  If  it  could  be  shown 
that  in  mental  and  moral  culture  the  teach- 
ers of  the  public  schools  were  superior  to 
the  average  private  ones,  and  that  the  class 
of  children  who  attend  public  schools  were 
as  fit  associates  as  were  generally  found  in 
private  schools — if  these  points  be  admit- 
ted, we  say — there  would  be  no  question 
about  the  superiority  of  public  over  private 
schools.  But  the  question  of  association 
must  be  decided  adversely  ;  and,  regarding 
the  teachers,  we  are  likely  to  come  to  the 
same  conclusion.  We  would  not  do  injus- 
tice to  the  great  number  of  worthy  teachers 
in  this  and  other  cities ,  but  it  is  no  disparage- 
ment to  the  good  to  say  that  by  some  pro- 
cess, wholly  unknown  to  the  uninitiated, 
many  pass  examinations  and  receive  appoint- 
ments who  are' wholly  unfitted,  intellectually, 
morally,  and  socially,  for  such  a  position. 
We  believe  this  will  always  be  so  in  public 
stations  of  every  kind,  in  any  country. 

There  are,  as  we  have  intimated,  rare  in- 
stances when  private  schools  have  been  more 
unfortunate  in  this  respect  than  any  public 
school  is  ever  likely  to  be.  But  while  in  the 
one  case  it  is  adjud'ged  accidental,  in  the 
other  it  is  of  too  frequent  occurrence  not  to 
excite  anxiety.  But  there  is  a  feature  of  the 
case,  already  referred  to,  that  modifies  any 
such  pernicioas  influences  in  the  public 
school :  it  is  the  dependence  of  the  whole  on 
a  single  system  which  does  not  leave  any 
public  school  at  the  mercy  of  a  bad  teacher, 
as  sometimes  happens  in  a  private  school. 
Not  to  pursue  these  speculations  tarther,  we 
will  only  say  :  If  a  parent  is  going  to 
select  a  school  at  random,  bj'  all  means  let  it 
bo  a  public  one;  but  if  the  father  or  mother 
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is  intelligent,  thoughtful  and  observing,  it  is 
altogether  probable  that  a  private  school 
may  be  selected,  in  which  the  child,  while 
advancing  more  leisurely  in  the  text  books, 
will  gain  more  in  general  knowledge  and 
thorough  culture  ;  that,  while  having  few- 
er fiicilities  for  the  pursuit  of  some  kinds 
of  knowledge,  and  less  system  in  drilling 
into  the  mind  routine  of  school  studies,  will 
yet  have  foimd  better  means  for  the  sym- 
metrical development  of  the  mind,  and  that, 
while  lacking  something  of  the  enthusiasm 
and  emulation  that  obtains  in  public  school 
classes,  may  yet  impart  more  useful  truths, 
and  encourage  a  higher  and  nobler  ambition 
than  is  likely  to  be  fostered  in  public  schools. 


Crofutt's    Transcontinental 
Tourist. 

This  already  popular  guide-book  makes 
its  appearance  this  year  in  new  style,  and  in 
every  way  improved  and  enlarged.  No 
other  book  has  met  with  the  same  success, 
and  certainly  no  other  that  we  have  seen 
can  compete  with  this  in  the  extent  and 
correctness  of  its  information  regarding  the 
lines  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pa- 
cific Railraods,  their  branches  and  connec- 
tions ;  important  facts  regarding  our  whole 
AVestern  country,  its  cities  and  towns,  its 
lakes,  mountains,  and  rivers;  its  population 
and  resources  ;  its  magnificent  scenery  and 
the  way  to  reach  it ;  its  hotels  and  places  of 
amusement ;  and,  in  fiict,  all  the  informa- 
tion needed  to  enable  one  to  make  a  com- 
prehensive and  enjoyable  tour  anywhere 
along  these  great  lines  of  travel,  or  to  any 
point  of  interest  on  the  Pacific  slope.  The 
book  is  so  full  of  incident  and  graphic  des- 
cription, so  full  of  general  information,  that 
it  becomes  of  value  to  any  one  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  remarkable 
country  it  describes,  even  if  one  does  not 
expect  to  visit  it  in  person.  We  would  be 
glad  to  see  such  a  correct  and  reliable  book 
as  this  take  the  place  of  the  many  high 
wrought,  sensational,  descriptive  books  that 
pretend  to  describe  a  country  the  authors 
either  never  saw,  «r  had  not  sense  enough  or 
honesty  enough  to  describe  truthfully.     An 


interesting  and  important  feature  of  the 
book  is  its  new  illustrations,  many  of  them 
full  page,  marvelous  in  their  correctness 
and  beautiful  in  their  execution,  illustrating 
scenery  and  places  of  interest  in  all  the 
States  and  Territories  of  this  Coast.  Its 
maps  are  of  that  correct  and  useful  charac- 
ter which  a  traveler  so  much  enjoys.  The 
book  commends  itself  to  us  in  this,  that 
there  is  nothing  stiif  or  prosy  about  it ;  one 
reads  the  descriptions  without  fatigue,  and 
enjoys  the  incidents,  thrown  in  so  apropos, 
as  much  as  Mark  Twain's  best  jokes. 

Mr.  Crofutt  is  abundantly  able  to  furnish 
us  with  information  regarding  the  country 
along  the  routes  described,  having  traveled 
over  it  ere  a  railroad  was  thought  of,  and 
afterwards  went  carefully  along  the  lines, 
getting  new  facts  and  data,  and  refreshing 
his  memory  with  association  among  once 
familiar  scenes  and  faces.  The  result  is  the 
work  we  have  thus  inadequately  described. 
The  book  is  for  sale  at  all  book-stores. 


Advantages  of  Association. 


The  mind  requires  contact  and  association 
with  its  kind.  A  commingling  and  free  in- 
tercourse of  individual  minds  is  necessary  to 
a  healthful  and  vigorous  development,  espe 
cially  of  that  bright  vivacious  character  of 
mind  so  full  of  happiness  for  the  possessor 
and  of  pleasure  to  its  associates.  Solitary 
reading  and  study,  while  they  fill  the  mind 
with  thoughts,  are  likely  to  create  a  morbid, 
unhealthy  tone,  alike  injurious  to  mind  and 
body;  unfitting  both  for  real  work.  The 
solitary  student  is  a  dreamer  and  speculator. 
Once  in  a  century  such  a  one,  by  force  of 
genius,  develops  a  great  thought;  and  then, 
his  mode  of  life  being  deemed  essential  to 
great  work,  his  pernicious  example  is  ex- 
tolled for  the  next  hundred  years,  to  the  curse 
of  a.11  who  try  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

As  a  rule,  very  little  of  practical  good  is 
evolved,  except  from  a  mind  trained  in  the 
school  of  its  fellows.  The  crisp,  bright, 
active  thoughts,  those  that  move  the  world 
because  produced  by  humanity  in  mass,  are 
from  minds  polished  by  contact  with  others. 
Mind ,  like  some  plants,  depends  for  success- 
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fill  j^iowth  on  n  mysterious  generic  influence. 
There  is  less  individuality  than  the  world 
is  apt  to  imagine.  We  like  to  believe  in  a 
universal  body,  a  living  mass,  moved  by 
Omnipotent  Force,  making  up  the  aggregate 
of  human  thought,  some  of  its  branches 
withering  and  dying,  others  stunted  in 
their  growth  for  want  of  some  essential 
element,  but  all  contributing  to  push  for- 
ward to  perfection  the  chosen  branches. 
Who  shall  say  that  the  suhlimest  con- 
ceptions, the  grandest  human  thoughts 
are  not  the  offspring  of  mind  impregnated 
with  the  germ  of  Divinity,  in  labor  through 
all  the  ages. 

Geology  of  the  Land  of  Moab. 


Late  ex)ilorations  in  the  land  of  Moab  bj* 
Dr.  Tristam  have  disclosed  some  interesting 
geological  features  in  that  region.  The  doc- 
tor's observations  were  mainly  confined  to 
the  highlands,  which  are  in  reality  a  set  of 
terraces,  or  table-lands,  risiqg  to  the  east- 
ward from  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea — at- 
taining, in  a  distance  of  35  miles,  a  height 
of  between  4,000  and  5,000  feet.  These 
table-lands  are  cut  at  right  angles  into  deep 
gorges  or  ravines,  by  streams  which  now 
flow,  or  at  some  former  time  have  flowed, 
westward  into  the  Dead  Sea.  Some  of  the 
gorges  are  1,800  feet  deep,  with  perpendicu- 
lar walls,  from  which  a  good  idea  of  the  geo- 
logical structure  of  the  region  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  surface  of  these  highlands  is 
composed  of  chalk,  which  rests  upon  a  lime- 
stone formation,  regarded  by  some  as  num- 
mulitic  and  by  others  as  Jurassic.  The 
chalk  and  limestone  together  are  from  1,200 
to  1,500  feet  thick.  The  limestone  is  sup- 
ported by  new  rod  sandstone,  the  line  whore 
they  join  being  well  defined.  It  is  from  this 
line  of  junction  that  the  hot  springs,  so  cele- 
brated in  Koman  times,  gush  forth.  The 
water  of  these  springs  has  a  temperature 
varying  from  100°  to  143°  Fahr.  The  salt- 
hills  at  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  like  the 
table-lands  just  spoken  of,  have  been  gouged 
out  by  the  action  of  water,  and  pn'scMit  along 
their  face  immerous  columns  and  pinnach^s 
of  salt,  that  are  being  rapidly  worn  down 
by  the  action  of  the  weather. — Popuhir 
Science. 


Etiology  of   Typhoid  Fever. 


Prof.  I,  Buckman  writes  to  the  GardenerU 
Chronicle  concerning  the  discovery  of  a 
microscopic  fungus  in  water,  the  drinking 
of  which  was  suspected  of  developing  cases  of 
typhoid  fever.  We  give  the  main  points  of 
this  communication.  Someyears  ago  Prof. 
Buckman  examined  the  spout  of  a  pump 
which  had  suj)plied  water  to  a  family  at- 
tacked by  typhoid.  It  was  found  to  be  lined 
with  gelatinous  matter.  Under  the  micro- 
scope this  substance  was  seen  to  contain  some 
elegant  branched  confervoid  or  fungoid 
growths,  intermixed  with  which  were  minute 
ovoid  cells.  As  these  fungoids  require 
nitrogen  for  their  nourishment,  the  author 
inf(!rred  that  the  supply  came  from  some 
neighboring  cesspool.  He  next  went  to  the 
exit-drain  of  the  town  sewerage,  and  there 
found  bits  of  sticks,  leaves  of  water-plants, 
and  the  like,  more  or  less  covered  with  this 
same  gelatinous  matter. 

The  author  next  detected  this  fungus  in 
water  used  by  his  own  family,  some  of 
whose  members  were  severely  attacked  with 
typhoid  f(;ver.  A  defective  drain  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  dwelling  having  been 
set  to  rights,  and  the  whole  of  the  water 
pumped  out,  the  water  has  since  been  of  ex- 
cellent purity.  Having  cited  two  other  anal- 
ogous cases,  Prof.  Buckman  speculates  as 
follows  on  the  mode  in  which  this  fungus 
acts  after  having  been  admitted  into  the 
animal  economy  :  "  How  it  acts  it  would 
be  ditficult  to  determine,  but  it  is  at  least  con- 
ceivable that  the  spores  of  the  fungus  may 
get  into  the  circulation,  and  bring  about 
changes  in  the  fluids,  after  the  manner  of 
yeast  in  beer;  and,  if  so,  th(!  seeds  of  the 
fungus  would  bo  likely  to  develop  rapidly, 
if  they  came  in  contact  with  milk,  or  water 
containing  nitrogenous  matter.  '  A  little 
leaven  would  leaven  the  whole  lumii,'  and, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  in  this  way  nuich  dis- 
ease may  be  accounted  for.  The  micro- 
scope, then,  will  enable  us  to  makr>  out  the 
presence  or  absence  of  this  fungoid  or  con- 
fervoid matter  in  foul  water,  and  my  own 
observations  confirm  me  in  the  view  that, 
being  present,  it  is  highly  dani>erous,  and, 
if  its  cause  can  be  removed,  and  the  water 
made  pure,  all  danger  from  this  source  at 
onco  ceases,  while  if  it  cannot  it  should  be  at 
once  disused,  and  pure  water  be  sought  for 
elsewhere. ' ' — I'ujmlar  Science, 
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FINANCE   AND    TRADP".. 


The  Savings  Banks  of  Ne-w  York. 

The  total  number  of  savings  banks  in 
the  State  of  New  York  on  the  1st  January, 
1874,  was  155,  of  which  71  were  located  in 
New  York,  Kings,  and  "Westchester  coun- 
ties. The  aggregate  amount  of  deposits  at 
the  above  date  was  i?285, 520,085,  against 
1285,286,621  on  the  1st  January,  1873, 
showing  an  increase  of  but  ^233,464  during 
the  year,  which  is  the  smallest  annual  in- 
crease for  the  last  sixteen  years.  The  addi- 
tion to  the  surplus  over  and  above  liabilities 
was  §1,672,088.  Five  new  banks  com- 
menced business  during  the  year  1873. 
The  following  table  shows  the  rapid  progress 
of  savings  banks  in  that  State  since  1857, 
when  they  were  placed  under  the  eare  of 
the  bank  department  : 

Deposit.  Decrease.  Increase. 

Jan.  1st.  18r,8...  S;41,422,i;72  

Jan.  1st,  18'iit...    4.S,l'.t4,S47      SH,772,17.') 

Jan.  1st,  1800...     58,178,lii0      i),;i8.!,3i:; 

Jan.  1st,  18iil...     (37,440.:i;j7      9,2U2,2:i7 

Jan.  1st,  18ii2...     (j4,08:-;,liy  83,:i57,278      

Jan.  1st,  1868...    7iv>W,18:^      12,4.V.,0  14 

Jan.  1st,  18ti4...    93,78i),:«4      17,247,201 

Jan.  1st,  18i«...  lll,7:i7,7o.3      17,!».5l,::7il 

Jan.  1st,  18iii...  ll."i,172,.')iW      H,7:?4,S0?. 

Jan.  1st,  IS  i7....  lol,7(i!t,ir74      16,20ii,.")08 

Jan.  1st,  ims...  1.51,127,'y)2      Ifi,:i'i8,488 

Jan.  1st,  18')0...  l«i),808,(>78      18,081, IIH 

Jan.  1st,  1870...  194,^0,217      24,.t,i,.58!) 

Jan.  1st,  1871...  230,740,408      3i;,880,101 

Jan.  1st,  1S72....  2fi7.!»05,82«      37,15!i,418 

Jan.  1st,  1873...  28').28fj,ii21      17,380,7i(.j 

Jan.  1st.  1874....  2a3,rj20,08.5      233,464 

In  the  whole  of  this  period  there  has  been 
no  decrease  of  deposits  except  during  the 
year  1861,  which  was  the  lii'st  year  of  the 
war.  The  smallest  increase  for  any  single 
year,  with  the  exceptionof  the  last,  was  dur- 
ing the  year  1865,  the  year  in  which  the  war 
closed.  The  largest  increase  was  during  the 
year  1871. 

The  savings  banks  located  in  New  York, 
Kings  and  Westchester  counties — seventy, 


on  the  1st  of  .January,  1873,  and  seventy- 
one  on  the  1st  of  January,  1874 — reported 
resources  to  the  amount  of  0235,163,336  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1874,  against  $233,204,- 
967  on  the  1st  of  .January,  1873,  showing  a 
gain  of  $1,958,369  during  the  year.  During 
the  last  half  of  the  year  the  deposits  in  the 
banks  of  New  York  City  declined  from 
the  point  at  which  they  stood  on  the  1st  of 
July  by  more  than  §4,000,000,  as  the  con- 
sequence of  the  panic  which  began  in  Sep- 
tember, and  led  to  a  large  withdrawal  of 
deposits.  There  was  also  a  general  decline 
of  deposits  throughout  the  State,  bringing 
down  the  total  increase  for  the  year  to  the 
sum  of  $233,461.  The  average  amount 
credited  to  each  account  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1874,  in  the  above  named  counties, 
was  $349.87,  against  $354.10  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1873,  showing  an  average  reduc- 
tion of  $4.23  on  each  deposit.  This  reduc- 
tion proves  that  capitalists,  who  have  hith- 
erto made  large  deposits  in  savings  banks, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  permanent  invest- 
ment or  while  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
make  investments,  have  made  less  use  of 
savings  banks  than  formerly.  This  we  re- 
gard as  a  good  sign.  It  is  not  the  proper 
business  of  savings  banks  to  provide  such 
conveniences  for  capitalists  ;  and  they  ought 
to  be  forbidden  to  pay  such  a  rate  of  interest 
on  deposits  as  will  furnish  a  motive  to  this 
use.  Their  function  is  to  furnish  a  safe  de- 
pository for  the  funds  of  the  laboring  classes 
and  those  who  are  inexperienced  in  the  in- 
vestment of  money. 

The  fact  that  the  savings  banks  passed 
through  the  panic  of  last  fall  with  no  other 
harm  to  themselves  than  a  great  reduction 
in  the  annual  increase  of  their  deposits,  is  a 
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circum.stiinco  tliat  tells  woU  for  their  sol-  . 
vency  and  the  general  discretion  and  wis- 
dom of  their  management.  Atone  time, 
especially  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  they 
■were  subject  to  a  severe  "  run  "  by  panic- 
etricken  depositors  ;  yet  there  was  no  fail- 
ure. Many  of  the  banks  availed  themselves 
of  their  right  to  demand  a  thirty-days' 
notice  before  making  paj'ment,  while  others 
paid  at  once  all  who  called  for  their  deposits. 
The  so-called  "  available  fund,"  consisting 
of  temporary  loans  secured  by  collaterals, 
amounted  to  almost  nothing  in  the  crisis. 
The  borrowers  to  whom  this  "  available 
fund  "  was  loaned  were  unable  to  meet 
their  engagements,  and  the  banks  had  to 
rely  mainly  upon  the  sale  of  their  United 
States  bonds  in  order  to  procure  the  ready 
cash  with  which  to  pay  their  depositors. 

The  Bank  Superintendent  of  that  State, 
in  his  report  to  the  Legislature,  represents 
the  Savings  Banks  of  the  State  to  be  in  a 
better  position  than  they  were  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1873, 

The  proportion  of  surplus  to  liabilities  is 
greater  than  it  has  been  before  since  1865. 
The  average  percentage  of  this  surplus  on 
liabilities  on  the  1st  of  January,  1874, 
amounted  to  7.51  per  cent.  The  average  de- 
posit credited  to  each  account  was  ?i340.12, 
against  §346.79  on  the  first  of  January, 
1873,  showing  a  reduction  of  ^6.67,  for  an 
average,  on  each  account,  and  equally  show- 
ing that  the  speculative  and  investing  classes 
are  mainly  the  ones  that  have  withdrawn 
their  funds  from  savings  banks. 

Savings  bank  depositors,  though  for  the 
most  part  persons  of  limited  means,  are 
creditors.  Their  deposits  are  debts  due  to 
to  them,  and  to  them  it  is  an  important 
question  whether  these  debts  when  paid  shall 
be  paid  in  a  currenc3' still  further  depreciated 
by  inflating  it  or  paid  in  a  currency  brought 
nearer  to  par  with  gold.  They  are  interested 
— as  are  all  classes  except  the  gold  gamblers 
and  speculators — in  having  our  currency 
made  better  by  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
specie  standard  of  value.  Depreciating  the 
currency  by  inflating  it  works  a  practical  in- 
jury to  every  man  who  has  a  dollar  of  de- 
posits in  a  savings  bank.     The  gold  stand- 


ard is  really  the  poor  man's  standard,  ob- 
cause  most  conducive  to  his  interests. — The 
Banker  and  Depositor. 

England  Banking  for  the  "World. 


For  several  years  our  large  financiers  and 
banking  houses,  as  well  as  our  private  indi- 
viduals and  close  corporations,  have  looked 
to  England  for  a  large  portion  of  the  money 
required  to  conduct  their  business  opera- 
tions. But  in  addition  to  these  private  de- 
mands upon  her,  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
the  fact  that,  whereas  England  has  so  won- 
derfully thriven  through  the  demands  upon 
her  trade  by  the  nations  of  the  world,  she 
has  in  turn  become  the  banker  of  every  na- 
tion, loaning  them  capital  whenever  wanted. 
In  this  respect,  the  heaviest  demands  have 
been  made  during  the  ten  years  from  1862 
to  1872,  either  indicating  an  increase  during 
that  period  of  internal  and  costlj'  disturb- 
ances, as  in  the  United  States  and  in  France, 
or  the  accumulation  of  progressive  ideas. 
England  herself  in  that  time  decreased  her 
debt,  owing  to  her  own  people,  $175,000,000; 
the  only  other  like  instance  being  Holland, 
to  the  extent  of  $30,000,000.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  find  that  the  above-named  govern- 
ments in  that  time  have  prodigiously  in- 
creased their  indebtedness — France  to  the 
extent  of  $2,500,000,000,  and  the  United 
States  $1,750,000,000.  It  is  somewhat  of  a 
financial  surprise  to  find  that  Italy  ranks 
next;  that  country  is  now  groaning  under  a 
burthen  of  $1,250,000,000.  Then  follows 
Spain,  with  an  increase  during  the  decade 
of  $1,100,000,000,  perhaps  less  able  to  see 
her  way  through  liquidation  than  Italy. 
Russia,  with  her  vast  domain,  an  energetic 
Emperor,  and  imbued  with  ideas  rapidly 
expanding  to  a  proper  api>reciation  of  her 
prodigious  internal  resources,  has  onlj' added 
the  lighter  burden,  $550,000,000.  Next  on 
the  list  is  Turkey,  adding,  since  1862,  $535,- 
000,000.  Austro-Hungary  has  increased 
$450,000,000;  Egypt,  $350,000,000;  Brazil, 
$275,000,000;  Portugal,  $200,000,000,  and 
Peru,  $160,000.  Other  States  have  in- 
creased in  lesser  amounts,  but,  perhaps, 
heavier  in  proportion  to  their  ability  to 
carry ;    whilst    Mexico,    Greece,    Ecuador 
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and  Venezuela  have  remained  stationary 
for  the  reason  that  no  one  was  found  willing 
to  loan. 

According  to  the  figures  previously  given, 
I  found  the  aggregate  of  national  securities 
subscribed  for  and  dealt  in  here  to  reach 
the  stupendous  amount  of  $14,113,585,105; 
a  sum,  great  as  it  is,  very  far  short  of  the 
actual  indebtedness  of  the  nations  included 
in  the  summary.  Upon  the  authority  of 
"  Fenn  on  the  Funds,"  it  appears  that  §10,- 
000,000,000  of  indebtedness  were  added  dur- 
ing the  period  18(j2  and  1872,  of  which  not 
less  than  one-half  was  directly  and  indirect- 
ly referable  to  war,  in  which  the  United 
States  and  France  were  the  most  conspicu- 
ous, expending  jointly  $4,250,000,000,  and 
that  by  no  means  including  all  the  disburse- 
ments occasioned  by  the  wars  in  which  they 
were  unfortunately  engaged.  The  other 
half  of  the  augmented  debt,  it  is  estimated, 
has  been  put  to  higher  purposes  than  human 
destruction,  but  only  a  part  of  tliat  half 
can  be  clearly  traced.  The  sum  of  $6,075,- 
000,000  went  into  the  State  coffers  of  Russia, 
Spain,  Turkey  and  Egypt.  The  first  spent 
a  portion  of  this  in  building  railroads  not 
wholly  intended  to  cultivate  the  arts  of 
peace.  The  second  applied  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  internal  industries.  Concern- 
ing disposition  made  of  her  quota  by  Tur- 
key, very  little  is  clearly  known.  The 
caprices  of  the  head  of  the  State,  the  costly 
construction  of  iron-clads  and  the  susten- 
ance of  corrupt  officials  may  have  spared 
but  a  small  portion  for  direct  application  to 
reproductive  works.  Egypt,  the  vassal 
State,  presents  a  better  record.  The  Khedive 
can  point  to  the  Suez  Canal  and  instance 
other  works  connected  with  the  industrial 
progress  of  his  peof>lo.  With  regard  to  the 
Colonies  and  India  borrowing  during  the 
period  named  $235,000,000,  no  part  was 
used  as  blood  money,  all  of  it  having  gone  to 
reproductive  purposes  and  the  civil  uses  of 
the  State.  England,  it  will  be  seen,  has 
been  no  borrower;  on  the  contrary,  dimi- 
nishes her  debt,  munificently  aids  the  peace- 
ful progress  of  her  dependencies,  and  banks 
for  the  nations  of  the  world,  all  of  whom 
are  her  debtors. 


Cereal  Production  of  the  U.  S. 


The  N".  Y.  Independent  has  compiled  the 
following  statistics  from  the  Census  Reports, 
showing  the  production  of  cereals  in  this 
country  during  the  years.  1840,  1850,  1860, 
and  1870: 

Product'n,  llomoConsunyit'n,  Exportat'n , 
Bushels.  Bushels.  Bushels. 

1840 615,525,802  602.82;,:i53  13,199,049 

1850 887,453,967  851,502,312  15,951,6.S5 

1880 1,239,039,945        1,218,084,810  22,955,135 

1870 1,629,027,600        1,571,737,170  57,290,521 

The  exports  of  grain  to  foreign  countries 
were  only  2.1  per  cent,  of  the  entire  product 
in  1840,  only  1.9  per  cent,  in  1850,  only  1.8 
per  cent,  in  1860,  and  3.5  per  cent,  in  1870. 
From  1840  to  1870  the  annvial^home  con- 
sumption was  increased  by  969,410,826 
bushels,  while  the  increase  of  exports  to 
foreign  countries  during  the  same  period 
was  only  44,091,472  bushels,  or  about  4J 
per  cent,  of  the  increase  of  home  consump- 
tion. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Dodge,  the  statistician  of  the 
Agricultural  Department,  at  the  request  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Transportation, 
prepared  a  table  setting  forth  the  estimated 
production  of  cereals  in  each  State  in  the 
Union  during  the  year  1872.  The  aggre- 
gate is  1,656,198,100  bushels  of  wheat,  corn, 
rye,  oats,  and  barley.  In  the  first  division 
of  States  enumerated  in  this  table — compre- 
hending Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
"Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  and  Nebraska — we  have  the  follow- 
ing estimated  yield  during  1872: 

Bushels. 

Wheat 158,228,000 

Corn 693.825,000 

Rye 5,563,300 

Oats 163,479,000 

Barley 10,092,000 

Total 1,028,987,300 

The  estimated  consumption  of  wheat  in 
these  ten  grain-growing  States  for  that  year 
was  at  the  rate  of  five  bushels /jcr  capita  in 
a  population  of  13,000,000,  and  IJ  bushels 
per  acre  for  seed,  making  a  total  home  con- 
sumption of  85,716,512  bushels  and  leaving 
70,511,488  bushels  to  be  exported  to  home 
and  foreign  markets.     The  actual  movement 
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of  whent  that  year  shipped  from  the  North- 
western States  to  tlio  Atlantic  States,  the 
Gulf  States,  and  to  Canada  was  74,000,01:% 
of  which  ri.').'J48,04f5  bushels  were  shipped 
to  the  Atlantic  States.  The  total  amount 
of  grain  shipped  from  the  AVestern  and 
Northwestern  States  lying eastof  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  home  markets  in  1872  was 
138,660,648  bushels,  while  the  total  amount 
exported  to  and  consumed  in  foreign  coun- 
tries was  74,360,778  bushels,  making  an 
aggregate  of  213,021,426  bushels  shipped  to 
homo  and  foreign  markets. 

These  figures  showing  the  large  grain  sur- 
plus of  the  West  and  North-west,  explain 
the  intense  interest  which  has  there  been 
awakened  in  the  transportation  question. 
This  surplus  must  find  a  market  outside  of 
the  place  of  production,  and  the  cost  of 
sending  it  to  tlie  market  is  a  vital  matter  to 
the  producer.  The  larger  part  of  the  sur- 
plus is  consumed  in  the  New  England, 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  while  a  portion  of 
it  goes  to  foreign  countries..  The  cost  of 
its  transportation  to  these  markets  falls  upon 
the  producer  in  a  reduced  price  at  the  place 
of  production  and  original  sale.  He,  in 
effect,  pays  the  whole  transportation  charge 
by  the  difference  in  the  final  market  price 
and  the  pric6  for  which  he  sells  his  grain  at 
home.  For  an  average,  it  costs  about  17 
cents  to  transport  a  bushel  of  wheat  to  Chi- 
cago from  points  west  of  Chicago  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  in  1872  it  cost,  for  an 
av(!rage,  33.5  cents  per  bushel  to  transport 
wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York  by  rail- 
road. The  aggregate  of  the  two  costs  is 
60.5  cents  per  bushel. 

The  great  economical  question  of  the  hour 
with  Western  farmers  is  whether  the  cost 
may  not  be  largely  reduced.  They  com- 
plain, and  that,  too,  justly,  of  a  burden- 
some and  even  extortionate  taxation  in  the 
form  of  freight  charges.  How  shall  relief 
be  afforded?  Shall  it  be  by  Government 
regulation  ?  Shall  it  be  by  double-track 
freight  railroads  ?  Shall  it  be  by  the  im- 
provement of  water  routes  ?  Shall  it  be  by 
all  these  methods  combined  ?  These  ques- 
tions are  asked,  but  as  yet  not  practically 
answered.     The  greatness   and    urgency  of 


the  interest  involved  will  at  no  distant 
period  force  an  answer  of  some  kind  upon 
the  acceptance  of  the  public. 


Railroad  Earnings. 


The  Merclianl  and  Banker  ?.i&iQ9,  that  a  list 
of  thirteen  railroad  com])anies  show  an  ag- 
gregate of  gross  earnings  for  Jlay  amount- 
ing to  ?5, 023, 098,  against  §5,022,741  for  the 
same  month  of  last  year,  being  an  increase 
of  §357.  The  road  on  which  the  largest  in- 
crease has  occurred  is  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul,  which  shows  a  gain 
of  nearly  §160,000.  On  other  roads  there 
is  generally  a  slight  decrease,  except  on  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern.  The  following 
are  the  gross  earnings  of  the  respective  roads 
compared  with  last  year: 

GKOSS  KARNINGS  DURING  MAY. 

1874.  1873. 

Bur.  Cedar  Rap.  &  Min S8!;,848  SS2,()82 

Clovoland.  Col.  Cin.  &  Ind 30ii,-l-8  391, 4a5 

Chicago  &  Northwestern 1,272.293  l,2oti,072 

Illinois  Central 047,891  035,458 

Miehigan  Central •■'527,595  079,333 

Milwaukee  cfe  St.  I'aul 904,800  805.800 

Missouri,  Ivansas  &  Texas 221,700  250,9,34 

St.  I>ouis  A- Iron  Mountain 244,891  255,270 

St.  Louis,  Alton  i  Terro  Haute      89,375  118,422 

branches    «'40,591  51,790 

St.  Louis  &  Southeastern ■■•■83,.5(!8  119,7-58 

Toledo,  Peoria  &  Warsaw 93,3i0  107,i:Jo 

Toledo,  Wabash  &  Western 420,719  470,598 

SS.Oii^.ofe  85,022,741 

Increase,  1874 ;      i357 

■'■Fourth  week  1874  estimated.  ;:  ,  r 
This  is  a  good  showing,  imder'all  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  indicates  that- business  has 
not  been  so  deficient  in  activity  as  has  beea 
represented.  With  the  gross  receipts  up 
to  those  of  last  year,  and  a  reduction  aver- 
aging about  25  per  cent,  in  the  working  ex- 
penses, current  railroad  operations  should 
show  a  larger  net  result  than  last  year. 
The  following  are  the  earnings  of  the  above- 
mentioned  roads  for  the  last  live  months: 

GHOSS  EARNINGS  THK  I'AST  FIVK  MONTHS. 

1S71.  1873. 

Bur.  Cedar  Rapids  &  Min.  S  419,072  3    ::.S5,iil 

Clove.,  Col.,  Cin.  &  Ind 1,710,741  2,0i0,.3!il 

ChicriKO  it  N'orthwestorn..  5,28'!, 51i;  4,775,i)i;8 

Illinois  Central 2,940,521  2,9.i4,S93 

Michigan  Central '■■•2,3:i4,017  3,00,3,095 
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Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. 


3,597,:!20  2,i)88rltil 
Missouri,  Kansas  it  Texas  1,1S!),Ij80  l,'2():),r)i.") 
St.  Louis  &  Iron  Mountain 
St.  Louis,  Alton  &  Torro 

Haute  main  line 

Do  do  do  branofaos.. 
St.  Louis  ifc  Southeastern. 
Toledo,  Peoria  &  Warsaw 
Toledo,   Wab.  &  West'n... 


Decrease,  1874 74,!  "7 

'"Fourth  week  May,  1874,  estimated. 


881,004 

<J(i8,!t81 

3 
14 

477,083 

582,14i; 

2 

■^01,314 

24H,832 

4 

■■'4i)G,883 

520,302 

4 

437,145 

4oi;,835 

3 

2,041M77 

2,lH3,82ti 

1 

$22,013,47t) 

$22,088,451) 

i 
1 

British  Banks. 


The  London  correspondent  of  the  Mer- 
chant  and  Banker,  of  New  York,  reports 
that  British  banking  is  remarkably  profit- 
able in  the  aggregate.  He  says:  "the  fol- 
lowing table,  simple  enough  in  itself,  has 
required  a  vast  spread  of  figures  to  reach  the 
lucid  results  as  stated.  There  are,  doubt- 
less, some  banks,  having  issued  shares, 
which  are  not  in  the  list  as  having  their 
shares  on  sale  in  the  Stock  Board,  but  they 
must  be  few  and  insignificant.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  banking  business  done  outside 
of  the  banks  included  in  the  list  is  that 
handled  by  private  banking  firms,  many  of 
which  employ  immense  capital.  Besides 
the  great  profits  made  in  banking,  the  list 
of  shares  dealt  in  representing  the  capital 
of  such  institutions  everywhere  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  there  are  many  other  features  of 
interest  disclosed  by  these  figures.  It  is  also 
proper  to  remark  that  the  balance  reserved, 
in  cash,  after  the  last  dividend,  the  basis  of 
the  calculations,  amounts  to  from  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  as  much  as  the  paid-in 
capital.' ' 


BANKING  COMPANIES. 

Banks 

.    Dividends. 

Cap.  p'd.  in. 

Av.  value 

Per  cent. 

of  Capital. 

6 

Nil 

£1,970,130 

£803,903 

3 

4 

1,000,000 

727,387 

8 

5 

4,145,020 

3,0)1,880 

5 

6 

2,00(5,325 

1,976,325 

5 

7 

986,530 

1,118,736 

12 

8 

5,537,930 

6,77;\256 

3 

9 

2,273,000 

4,776,100 

80 

10 

12,221,950 

20,407,566 

2 

11 

1,6(J5,000 

2,700,000 

13 

12 

5,094,125 

9,162,570 

2 

13 

1,450,000 

3,622,500 

8 

14 

8,900,000 

21,243,500 

12 

15 

6,023,000 

15,842,808 

1,932.500 

5,740, r)00 

515,000 

983,2.50 

610,000 

1,195,000 

5,863,849 

17,!iS;i,,S5S 

210.000 

612,000 

294,242 

1,333,813 

3,850,000 

14,379,700 

1,475,000 

4.1111,000 

1,600,090 

2,600,000 

73,960 

284,236 

125,000 

1)27,500 

453.900 

3,452,480 

16 
17 
18 
20 
21 
22 
24 
2.5 
26 
27 
36 
2       40 

152  70,235,461  116,634,898 

THE    PAIU-IN-  CAPITAL, 

in  roimd  figures,  of  $350,000,000,  is  here 
shown  to  have  appreciated  the  shares  sold 
in  market  to  the  sum  of  $730,000,000,  as 
an  average  aggregate.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  enhancement  of  shares  equals  very  close- 
ly cajtitalized  value  of  money  paying  from 
5  to  6  per  cent,  per  annum.  Local  circum- 
stances and  special  reasons  of  course  operate 
with  regard  to  many  institutions,  so  that  no 
exact  rates  can  be  assumed;  but  it  is  evident 
that  active  capital  is  required  in  this  coun- 
try to  return  an  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent.  When  less  than  that,  the  difference  is 
made  in  the  under  par  sale  of  the  security. 
It  is  only  by  fixed  funds  that  any  less  in- 
terest can  maintain  the  security  at  its  par 
value. ' ' 

The  above  "results  somewhat  upset  the 
general  American  idea  of  the  profits  of 
British  banking.  Of  the  152  banks  reported, 
all  but  27  of  them  made  over  8  per  cent. 


Financial  Items. 


The  coinage  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  for 
May  amounted  to  $1,041,200,  including 
$545,000  in  double  eagles,  $100,800  in  gold 
dollars,  $97,800  in  silver  dollars,  $138,000  in 
half  dollars,  $106,600  in  dimes  and  $53,000 
in  base  coins.  The  whole  number  of  coins 
made  was  3,911,850.  The  coinage  at  the 
San  Francisco  Mint  for  the  same  month  was 
$367,000,  nearly  all  in  trade  dollars.  The 
amount  of  coinage  and  bars  executed  by  the 
Carson  Mint  in  May  was  $571,353.  The 
San  Francisco  Mint  is  now  unusually  busy, 
the  number  of  meltings  yesterday  being  in 
excess  of  ixny  previous  days. 
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[.July, 


— The  roooipts  of  duties  on  foreign  imports 
at  tho  San  Francisco  Ciistoni-hoiisc  for  May 
and  for  tlio  lir*t  flvo  months  of  tho  year, 
coniparc  as  follows: 

May.         Five  Month". 

im\ 4:>iii!,.')00  S3,0".l,Hflo 

I8i7 nn,m>  3.oi.'>,()i)o 

)8ii« tiTi.rm  3,38(i,(i()0 

iS'iit rm,<m  3,0i«,700 

1870 U2'.l,100  3,lSt8,200 

1871 (j')',i,000  2,8:il,^00 

1872 70:t,i)00  :j,-12(!,IO0 

187:t r)0.V)OO.  3,0r.l,400 

1871 ,.  aVl.WO  2.!t73,200 

"With  one  exception,  the  amount  this  year 
is  less  than  for  any  corresponding  period  in 
the  past  decade.  It  is  feai-ed  the  collections 
for  the  year  will  not  much  exceed  §7,000,- 
000,  or  about  §1,000,000  loss  than  the  aver- 
age of  iirevious  years.  Formerly  §500,000 
was  collected  from  tea  and  coli'ee,  which  are 
now  on  the  free  list. 

— Dividends  have  been  paid  during  the  past 
month  by  the  following  incorporations  : 

IJnnk  ofCnlifornia 1  percent.  SoO.OOO 

First  National  (iold  Bank 1         "  15,000 

Nat.  (Jold  liiink  k  Trust  Co Vi     "  12,500 

Merchants  Kxchango  Bank I        "  10,000 

Commercial  Ins.  Co VA     "  3,000 

State  Investment  Ins.  Co 114     "  3.000 

Spring  Valley  Water  Co %     "  60,000 


S.  F.  (JasliKht  Co %  "  50,009 

Ciiliforniu  Theatre  Co ^  "  2,.500 

(iiant  Powder  Co V/i  "  9,00» 

I'ioneor  Land  Sc  Loan  Asso 1  "  l.liX) 

North  Beach  U.  K.  Co ]4  "  5,000 

Crown  Point  Mining  Co Si  persharo  400,000 

Belcher  Mining  Co 5  "  520,000 

Con.  Virginia  Mining  Co 3  "  324,000 

Black  Boar  tiuartz  Min.  Co W  cts.  "  9,000 

Total  for  tho  month $l,47.f,8iiO 

Total  dividends  paid  bj'  local  corporations  for 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  §'J,784,086. 

— iVIining  assessments  became  delinquent  in 
May  as  follows  : 
Name.  Per  Share.  Amount.      Delin'iuont. 

Alps 2.5       87,500 May  29 

Daney 50       12,000 May    5 

Empire  (Idaho). ..81  .50       ST/m May  22 


Justice 1  .50 

Lady  Bryan .50 

Newark 2  00 

McMahon 25 

Pictoii 25 

Pago  &  I'anaca 1  00 

Phonix 25 

Portland 25 

lied  Jacket 1  00 

Succor 1  00 

Utah 1  00 

War  Eagle 50 


30,500 May  20 

2.5,000 May    4 

64,000 May  29 

7,.500 May    4 

7.r>00 May  25 

40,000 May  20 

12,.500 May  28 

7..500 May  20 

.52,000 May    7 

22.800 May  15 

20,0(J0 May  26 

10,000 May  22 


The  total  is 8:i5fvW 


3^if  e  It\>^tif  cLi^d  e  ^^ei\c5y 


Hamilton  &  Sonnichsen,  Managers,  ((^.o'harataaffe.) 

REPRESENTING    THE 

FOLLOWING  FOREIGN  AND  AMERICAN  COMPANIES  : 

COMMERCIAL    UNION    OF    LONDON, 

Capital,  $12,300,000. 

AMERICAN    CENTRAL    OF    ST.    LOUIS, 

l[U'ori)oriite(i,  ls,").'i. 

Capital,      .       .       1,375,000. 

MERCHANTS'   OF    NEWARK,    N.   J. 
Assets,  $700,000.00. 


Office,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Streets, 
SA.lsr     FRANCISCO. 


Coast  lebicli). 


SUPPLEMENT 


.A.Tag*ULSt,   18^7-4=. 
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COMMISSIONER  FOARDS'  REPORT. 


As  we  go  to  press  with  our  regular  forms,  wc  are  in  receipt  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Insurance  Commissioner  of  this  State,  the  full  text  of  which  we  hasten  to  lay 
before  our  readers  in  order  that  they  may  judge  of  its  merits  for  themselves.  We  have 
only  left  out  the  summary  of  business  in  this  State  for  1873,  which  we  published  in  March 
last,  and  the  new  admissions  and  withdrawals.     The  Commissioner  says  as  follows  : 

Office  of  Insurance  Commissioner,  \ 

San  Francisco,  July  1st,  1874.  j 

To  his  Excellency  Newton  Booth,  Governor  of  California: 

Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  Section  595  of  the  Political  Code  of  the  State,  I  have 
the  honor  to  otFer  the  following,  as  showing  the  condition  and  business  of  the  several  Insur- 
ance companies  doing  business  in  this  State  at  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  1873;  the 
statements  of  companies  organized  under  the  laws  of  California,  having  been  verified  by 
a  careful  examination  of  their  respective  books  and  papers. 

As  evidenced  by  a  diminished  ratio  of  losses  to  premium  receipts,  we  have  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  business  of  property  insurance  in  the  year  just  closed,  over  that  of  the 
preceeding  year. 

In  1872  the  total  amount  of  premiums  of  fire  and  marine  insurance  received  by 
companies  represented  in  this  State  was  §50,824,324,  and  amount  of  losses  paid  §39,590,- 
805 — ratio,  77.89  per  cent. 

During  the  year  1873  the  total  of  such  premiums  received  by  companies  doing  busi- 
ness in  this  State  was  §52,472,107,  and  amount  of  losses  paid  was  §31,212,236 — the  ratio  of 
losses  to  premium  receipts  being  59.48  per  cent. 

It  is  not  in  these  respects  alone,  however,  we  are  able  to  record  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  business.  Table  No.  37  showing  that  at  the  close  of  the  past  year  the  available 
cash  assets  represented  in  insurance  in  this  State  exceeded  those  of  the  preceding  year 
in  the  sum  of  §5,645,559.51.  And  with  a  continuance  of  the  present  just  and  reasonable 
policy  of  our  insurance  laws,  we  miay  confidently  expect  continuous  accessions  of  capital, 
securing  a  wide  distribution  of  policy  obligations,  and  with  it  insurance  at  fair  and  reason- 
able rates. 

In  so  far  as  surviving  companies  are  concerned,  the  business  of  property  insurance, 
viewed  as  awhole,  is  doubtless  profitable.  The  statistics  of  the  past  half  century  however  show- 
ing the  gross  receipts  of  premiums  on  the  one  hand,  and  total  of  losses  and  expenses  paid  on 
the  other,  would  probably  evidence  a  large  deficiency  in  the  aggregate  of  such  receipts.  We 
have  no  such  statistics,  however,  in  summarized  or  tabulated  form,  and  are  therefore  left 
to  conjecture  in  the  premises,  founded  upon  the  individual  recollections  of  bankruptcies  of 
Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Companies  occurring  within  our  experience.  In  the  light  of 
these  recollections,  it  would  hardly  be  hazarding  the  truth  to  saj'  that  although  Insurance 
Companies,  organized  as  much  as  fifty  j'-ears  back,  are  still  in  successful  business,  and  with 
large  accumulations  of  means  over  and  above  their  paid  up  capital,  yet  the  aggregate  of 
capital  and  premium  receipts  combined,  of  all  .companies  doing  business  in  the  last  half 
century,  would  not  equal  the  sum  of  expenses  of  management  and  insured  property  des- 
troyed within  that  period. 

Nevertheless,  vast  amounts,  other  than  such  as  are  properly  chargeable  to  expenses, 
and  in  excess  of  fair  and  reasonable  interest  upon  investments,  have  found  their  way  into 
the  pockets  of  stockholders  ;  and  to  the  extent  of  that  excess  the  insured  have  failed  to 
receive  indemnity  justly'  due  them  for  property  destroyed. 

A  very  general  prevalent  impression  is,  that  the  cost  of  fii'C  insurance  is  excessive,  and 
so  long  as  insurers  continue  to  appropriate  to  their  own  uses  so  largo  a  portion  of  their  en- 
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tire  annual  receipts,  in  disregard  of  any  acknowedged  necessity  for  setting  aside  a  liberal 
portion  of  the  profits  of  to-day  to  meet  losses  in  the  future,  that  all  experience  teaches  must 
occur  sooner  or  later,  just  so  long  this  impression  must  continue. 

Assure  the  policy-holder,  however,  that  whatsoever  he  may  be  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute in  excess  of  the  immediate  requirements  of  to-day,  will  be  held  by  the  insurer  to 
meet  the  demands  of  a  future  time,  whether  they  shall  result  from  the  destruction  of 
his  or  some  other  person's  property,  and  he  will  no  longer  complain  against  high  premiums. 
What  the  public  require,  and  will  ultimately  secure,  is  insurance,  positive  and  abso- 
lute ;  and  for  such  they  will  be  found  ready  to  render  a  full  and  fair  equivalent. 

In  its  exemption  of  the  business  of  insurance  from  taxation,  the  State  of  California 
recognizes  as  absolutely  essential  to  success  in  property  insurance,  that  the  risks  of  each  and 
every  insurer  should  be  as  widely  disseminated,  territorially,  as  possible,  realizing  that 
companies  acting  upon  the  principle  that  premiums  should  be  gathered  in  from  whereso- 
ever insurable  property  is  found,  rarely  foil  to  meet  their  obligations  to  the  insured,  or  to 
pay  liberal  dividends  to  stockholders.  And  no  less  certainly  realiziTig  that  those  whose 
business  is  confined  within  circumscribed  fields  of  operation,  and  who  in  their  efforts  to  ac- 
quire a  desired  amount  of  insurance  within  such  narrow  limits,  are  necessarily  exposed  to 
almost  irresistible  temptation  to  over-insurance,  and  to  the  acceptance  of  inadequate  rates, 
are,  as  it  were,  constitutionally  short-lived.  A  few  years  of  perhaps  large  dividends  to 
stockholders,  and  correspondingly  small  accumulations  of  reserves,  sufficing  to  consign 
them  to  the  tomb  of  the  "  unfortunate"  underwriter. 

In  most  of  our  States,  the  law  restricts  Fire  Insurance  Companies  as  to  the  amount 
they  may  take  in  a  single  risk  to  ten  per  cent,  of  their  paid-up  capital,  leaving 
them  at  liberty  to  write  an  indefinite  number  of  such  single  risks,  without  restriction  as  to 
the  physical  relations  of  the  several  properties  covered  by  them.  And  as  a  consequence,  an 
entire  block  of  buildings,  so  intimately  connected  as  practically  to  constitute  a  single  struc- 
ture, subdivided  into  say  ten  or  more  separate  stores,  may  be  insured  by  a  company  whose 
maximum  of  right  of  insurance  is  the  one-tenth  part  of  the  total  insurable  value  of  the 
block. 

Experience  teaches  that  the  burning  of  one  such  compartment,  or  store,  rarely  fails  to 
involve  the  destruction  of  other  subdivisions;  and  not  infrequently  that  of  the  entire 
structure. 

Impressed,  therefore,  with  the  necessity  for  such  distribution  of  risks  as  shall  secure 
the  pledge  of  the  largest  amount  of  capital  and  assets  practicable,  in  each  and  every  locali- 
ty, I  beg  to  suggest  to  your  Excellency  the  propriety  of  legislation  in  the  direction  of  fur- 
ther restrictions,  as  to  amount  of  insurance  to  be  taken  in  a  single  risk,  and  also  in  prohibi- 
tion of  the  taking  of  any  risks  whatever  upon  property  lying  within  a  specified  number  of 
feet  of  that  covered  by  a  pre-existing  policy  of  the  same  company. 

So  long,  however,  as  the  business  of  insurance  is  considered  a  proper  subject  of  taxa- 
tion, and,  as  in  many  of  our  States,  is  required  to  pay  taxes  properly  chargeable  against 
properly — the  generally  recognized  basis  of  just  taxation — we  may  not  hope  for  any  general 
change  of  law  in  the  direction  suggested. 

On  this  subject  of  taxation  of  the  business  of  insurance,  I  beg  to  oifer  the  following,  as 
showing  its  positive  injustice: 

A  holds  property  in  houses,  ships,  and  merchandise  in  its  various  forms — all  perish- 
able, being  subject  to  destruction  by  fire  or  flood.  B  and  C  hold  lands,  moneys,  etc., 
etc.,  not  subject  to  such  destruction,  and  therefore  having  no  insurable  value.  All  are 
assessed  for  taxes  at  the  same  rate  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  their  respective  possessions, 
faring  alike  up  to  this  point.  A,  however,  unwilling  to  bear  all  the  risks  involved  in  the 
probable — or  at  least  possible — destruction  of  his  houses,  ships,  etc.,  purchases  of  C  a  policy 
of  insurance,  whereby  the  latter  obligates  to  bear  a  part  of  any  loss  that  may  occur,  the 
consideration  to  him  being  a  small  payment  by  A,  as  a  premium. 
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Now  this  transnctioii  creates  no  property,  but  is  simply  a  contract  on  the  part  of  C, 
whereby  in  consideration  of  the  then  transfer  to  him  of  a  small  portion  of  A's  property, 
which  has  already  paid  to  the  State  its  just  dues,  he  agrees  to  turn  over  to  the  latter  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  his  (C's)  property,  in  the  event  of  a  loss.  And  if,  upon  such  transaction, 
the  State  imposes  an  exaction  in  the  form  of  a  tax  upon  premiums,  is  it  not  obvious  that  to 
the  extent  of  such  tax  all  property  not  subject  to  insurance  is  relieved  from  taxation? 

The  injustice  of  such  imposition  by  the  State  is  still  more  glaring,  however,  when  its 
object  is  the  raising  of  revenue  from  premiums  of  life  insurance.  Table  No.  11,  Part  II, 
shows  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  1873  there  were  outstanding,  as  issued  by  companies  re- 
jiorting  to  this  office,  677,327  policies,  representing,  as  shown  in  Table  No.  9,  annual  pre- 
miums amounting  to  §90,843,709.  A  tax  upon  these  premiums,  whether  nominally  upon 
the  insurer,  or  directly  upon  the  insured,  must  certainly  be  paid  by  but  677,327  of  the  en- 
tire population  of  the  country — a  large  share  of  it  by  parties  whose  only  means  of  paying 
the  premiums  is  the  direct  product  of  their  daily  personal  labor.  This  limited  number  of 
perhaps  non-property  holders,  paying  into  the^State  treasury  taxes  justly  chargeable  against 
l)roiiertj',  and  against  nothing  else. 

And  viewed  in  its  relations  to  both  property  and  life  insurance,  it  is  simply  collecting 
from  perishable  propertj',  and  from  a  class  of  citizens  having  jjerhaps  no  taxable  property, 
large  amounts,  the  paj^ments  of  which  goes  directly  to  relieving  non-insurable  property 
from  the  paj'^ment  of  its  just  dues  to  the  State. 

In  view  of  large  amounts  of  reserves  forfeited  annuallj',  by  life  assurants,  by  reason  of 
the  non-payment  of  premiums,  and  looking  also  to  constantly  recurring  failures  of  Life 
Insurance  Companies,  and  to  the  peculiar  character  of  their  contracts  at  present  obtaining, 
whereby  the  assurant  is  required  to  trust  absolutely,  and  for  an  indefinite  period,  not  only 
the  fidelity  of  the  company,  but  also  its  ability  to  properly  manage  and  care  for  the  trust 
funds  resulting  from  the  large  annual  contribution  by  the  assurant  ;  and  impressed  also 
with  the  fact,  that  as  at  present  conducted.  Life  Insurance  is  fast  losing  its  hold  upon 
the  confidence  of  the  public,  I  had  the  honor  of  suggesting  to  your  Excellency  in  my  last 
year's  Report,  the  propriety  of  legislative  action  in  the  direction  of  requiring  a  covenant  on 
the  part  of  the  insurer,  that  upon  presentation  of  his  contract  for  liquidation,  he  will  pay 
to  the  assurant  a  certain  fixed  per  centum  of  the  then  present  value  of  said  contract. 

And  referring  to  the  act  of  the  Legislature  at  its  last  session,  adding  Sections  450  and 
451,  to  the  Civil  Code,  I  have  the  express  gratification  that  my  suggestions  met  the  approv- 
al of  our  law-givers. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  hostility  of  many  of  the  companiess  doing  business  in  this 
State,  not  only  to  the  law  above  referred  to,  but  to  that  amending  Sections  616  and  617 
of  the  Political  Code  and  regret  to  find  arrayed  against  both  enactments,  and  indeed  lead- 
ing off  in  denunciations  of  them,  a  class  of  companies  whose  business  has  always  been 
<;haracterized  by  good  faith  and  fair  dealing  with  their  policy-holders,  but  whose  ever- 
present  nightmare  has  been  the  competition  of  "  wild  cat"  adventurers. 

Their  fear  seems  to  be,  that  if  they  should  by  continuing  in  business  in  this  State 
ndmit  the -propriety  of  these  enactments,  other  States  will  impose  similar  exactions — thus 
radically  changing  the  relations  of  insurer  and  insured — and  practically  putting  contracts 
of  insurance  upon  a  basis  of  reciprocal  obligation. 

This  hostility  is  no  more  marked,  however,  than  was  that  of  the  entire  body  of  in- 
surers, to  what  are  known  as  the  "  non- forfeiture  laws  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  ;"  and 
yet  scarcely  a  company  now  exists  that  does  not  proclaim  to  the  world  that  its  policies 
i\re  "  non-forfeitable." 

Under  the  present  system,  a  contract  of  insurance,  obligating  the  best  company  in  the 
land,  has  no  fixed    commercial  value  which  could  so  certainly  be   realized  by  the  liolder 
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as  that  he  could  dispose  of  the  policy — except  to  the  company  itself,  and  for  just  sucli 
amount  as  the  latter  might  see  fit  to  name — its  terms  being  such,  that  though  he  may 
have  paid  premiums  annually  for  half  a  lifetime,  yet,  if  for  any  cause  whatsoever — inahil- 
itj^  pecuniarily — forgetfulnoss  of  the  day  when  payment  should  be  made,  etc.,  etc.,  he 
should  fail  of  such  paj'ment  of  a  recurring  demand/  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  company  to 
appropriate,  as  forfeited  by  the  insured,  the  entire  amount  of  his  previous  contributions  to 
a  trust  fund  in  their  hands,  placed  there  for  the  sole  purpose  of  providing  means  of  ulti- 
mate payment  and  liquidation  of  the  contract.  And  if  in  their  experience  of  the  past  few 
years,  Life  Insurance  Companies  have  not  seen  an  imperative  necessity  for  such  change  in 
their  relations  to  the  insured  as  shall  concede  to  the  latter  his  right  to  demand  and  re- 
cover at  his  will,  at  least  a  portion  of  the  moneys  held  by  them  for  his  use,  they  must 
have  intentionally  closed  their  eyes  against  the  light  of  passing  events. 

Insurers  claim  that  no  company  can  afford  to  return  to  the  assurant,  upon  demand 
at  his  will,  so  large  a  portion  of  the  then  present  value  of  the  policy  as  that  named  in  Sec- 
tion 451  of  the  Political  Code,  as  amended.  They  admit,  however,  that  he  has  a  right  to 
demand  of  them  something,  in  consideration  of  moneys  of  his  held  by  them,  and  in  many 
cases  they  stipulate  in  the  contract  that  they  will,  upon  surrender  of  the  policy,  give  him, 
at  their  option,  either  cash  or  a  paid-up  policy  for  an  equitable  amount — the  company 
itself,  however,  to  determine  the  equities  of  the  case.  And  the  experience  of  policjMiolders 
is,  that  the  paid-up  policy  is  about  the  only  thing  he  can  get.  All  of  which  might  be  well 
enough  were  it  not  that  Life  Insurance  Companies,  as  at  present  managed,  are  in  nowise 
less  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  trade  than  are  other  organizations  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits,  and  that  such  paid-up  policy  is  after  all  simply  the  company's  promise  to  pay, 
accompanied  by  no  semblence  of  security  of  ultimate  redemption,  except  the  character  of 
the  company. 

In  the  past,  two  years,  companies  whose  outstanding  insurance  in  this  State  amounted 
to  more  than  |3, 000, 000,  and  involving  some  |150,000  of  annual  premiums,  have  been 
compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  State,  by  reason  of  inability  to  provide  for  their  policies — 
in  other  words,  of  their  insolvency — thus  practically  compelling  policy-holders  to  forfeit 
reserves  to  the  amount  of  probably  §200,000,  a  large  portion  of  which  might  have  been, 
and  probably  would  have  been  saved,  had  the  law  provided  a  means  of  compelling  a  settle- 
ment and  liquidation  of  the  policies,  when  demanded  by  the  insured,  and  when,  perhaps, 
he  knew  the  company  was  pursuing  a  course  of  business  that  must  end  in  its  insolvency 
sooner  or  later. 

And  as  indicating  the  absolute  losses  to  the  insured,  in  the  various  companies  report- 
ing to  this  oflSce  as  of  date  December  31st,  1873,  resulting  from  lapses  of  policies  during 
that  year,  I  beg  to  offer  the  following  as  made  up  from  the  statements  of  the  several  com- 
panies: 

During  the  year,  §121,178,606   of  insurance  lapsed  by  reason  of  the  non-payment  of 
premiums;  and  if  the  reserves  bore  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  of    insurance  as  is  shown 
in   the  living  policies,  thus— Insurance,  $1,821,287,845;     Eeserves,  §263, 
14.46  per  cent. — then  we  have  $17,522,420  of  reserves  absolutely  lost  to  the 
ft  single  year — though  contributed  by  them  as    trust  funds   in  the  hands  of  insurcr^^l^ere- 
with  to  provide  means  of  ultimate  payment  of  their  respective  policies. 

Except  as  to  a  single  company,  no  data  other  than  the  foregoing  is  furnished  whereby 
an  approxinuition  to  the  true  ratio  of  forfeited  reserves  to  the  amount  of  insurance  is  to  be 
had.  And  it  is  quite  probable  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  lapsed  policies  were  of  such 
recent  date  as  to  show  a  smaller  ratio  than  that  attaching  to  the  living  policies. 

The  company  referred  to  shows  the  following,  the  reserves  being  those  of  the  31st  d:i\- 
ef  December,  1872: 


irance  as  is  snown       ; 
5,447,917;     RatioV' 
;he  insured,  duogg 


C  ()  A  S  T     R  K  V  I  E  AV 


Policies  Inpsinl  during  the  year  1873 — 

Insurance.  llcaervo.  Ratio. 

Whole  Life— Plain S.>:it),UOO  81ii,.'i21.7:i                    3% 

5  and  10  Payments 21,tH)0  1,2110.27                      6 

"        Joint  Lives 7(i,(H)0  1,588.50  2.09 

Endowments lll.'^i)  21,!i77.it3  1.5.53 

$7t>S,500  $11, .{48. 42 

Average  ratio  of  reserve,  5j  per  centum. 

In  view  however  of  the  youth  of  this  single  company,  tho  probabilities  are  that  the  ratio 
would  hardly  fall  below  10  per  cent. — giving  as  thus  forfeited  by  assurants  the  sum  of  §12,- 
117,860. 

The  insured  holding  always  a  means  of  compelling  an  accounting  by  the  insurer, 
much  of  the  recklessness  characterizing  life  insurance  in  the  past  few  years  must  of  necessi- 
ty cease,  and  as  a  direct,  legitimate  sequence  of  the  better  security  thus  offered  the  insured, 
we  ma}"  certainly  expect  continuous  growth  in  rational  insurance — insurance  having  for  its 
object  reasonable  provisions  for  the  families  of  policy-holders,  and  free  from  any  idea  of 
speculation  in  promised  so-called  dividends. 

Keferring  to  Sections  616  and  617  of  the  Political  Code,  as  amended,  the  hostility  of 
the  better  class  of  our  Life  Insurance  Companies  is,  to  say  the  least,  inconsistent  with  their 
continuous  denunciations  of  companies  of  a  different  class,  who,  as  they  allege,  allow  their 
agents  to  make  any  sort  of  representations,  true  or  false,  that  will  secure  business.  The 
act  under  consideration  simply  declares  that  the  company  shall  be  responsible  for  the  acts 
and  representations  of  its  agent,  thus  imposing  upon  dishonest  companies  and  their  agents 
restraints  that  one  would  suppose  honest,  fair-dealing  companies  would  treat  as  very  deci- 
dedly in  their  favor.  , 

Now  every  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  business  of  Life  Insurance,  knows  that  in  order 
to  get  hold  of  the  money  of  a  proposed  assurant,  a  certain  class  of  agents  will  make  repre- 
sentations utterly  at  variance  with  the  truth;  and  yet,  when  the  law  steps  in  and  says  to 
companies  employing  such  agents,  "you  must  make  good  their  representations,"  other 
companies,  and  who  under  no  circumstances  will  tolerate  such  disreputable  practices  on  the 
part  of  their  agents,  at  once  array  themselves  against  the  law,  on  the  ground  that  it  puts 
them  in  the  power  of  their  appointees.  As  if  they  were  not  already  in  that  relation  practi- 
cally, as  determined  by  juries. 

Let  the  company  see  to  it  that  its  agent  is  a  man  of  character  and  proper  standirig  in 
the  community  to  which  he  belongs — and  no  company  employing  an  agent  other  than 
such,  is  worthy  of  public  confidence — and  this  law,  like  every  other  intended  to  restrain 
dishonesty,  will  be  found  to  be  a  valuable  aid  to  honestly  conducted  companies. 

Those,  however,  who,  like  the  World  Mutual,  of  New  York,  deem  it  legitimate  to 
authorize  an  agent  so  to  depreciate  its  condition  as  that  he  may  purchase  its  policies  at  any, 
the  smallest  rate  he  may  choose  to  offer,  will  find  their  business  but  short-lived  in  this 
State.  This  company  has  an  attorney  now  at  work  with  our  people,  representing  that  its 
"capital  stock  has  all  been  lost;  and  that  it  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  thrown  into 
bankruptcy,  thus  endangering  the  waste  of  a  large  share  of  its  assets."  Thereupon  he 
-^ffcrs  the  policy-holder  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  any  other  small  rate  per  centum  of  the  re- 
ifflStonce  value  of  the  policy,  and  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  sworn  statement  of  the  com- 
pany's"^«Scers,  made  to  the  New  York  Insurance  Department  within  the  past  few  months, 
"  that  on  the  31st  day  of  December,  1873,  the  assets  of  the  company  as  admitted  by  that 
Department,  were  §425,609,  and  as  claimed  by  the  company,  were  $505,679;  and  its  total 
policy  liabilities  were  §422,083." 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  W.  FOARD, 

Insurance  Commissioner. 
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INSURANCE. 


Installment  Premium  —  Important 
Life  Insurance  Decision. 


The  Supreme  Court  of  California  has 
lately  decided  a  case  involving  a  principle  of 
very  great  importance  to  Life  Insurance 
Companies.  The  title  of  the  action  (brought 
in  the  15th  District  Court)  was  :  Wm.  A. 
Howard  vs.  The  Continental  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

The  policy  sued  upon  was  a  five  years 
endowment  for  $5,000  upon  the  life  of  Ben- 
jamin C.  Howard,  issued  October  21st,  1867, 
and  assigned  by  him  to  plaintiff  October 
9th,  1869. 

The  amount  of  annual  premium  was 
^1,202.45,  of  which  one-third  was  endorsed 
as  a  loan.  The  remaining  two-thirds  was 
payable  annually  in  advance,  "or  with  con- 
sent of  the  company,  half,  or  quarter,  or 
thrice-yearly  in  advance  with  interest."-  It 
was  in  evidence  that  the  assured  elected  to 
pay,  and  did  from  the  beginning  pay  in 
thrice-annual  installments. 

Benj.  C.  Howard  died  May  6th,  1870. 
At  that  time  the  installment  of  premium  due 
February  28th,  1870,  had  not  been  paid, 
and  was  consequently  overdue  some  thirty- 
six  days.  This  was  the  second  installment 
of  the  year's  premium  ;  the  first  (due  Octo- 


ber 28th,  1869)  having  been  previously  paid. 

The  company  claimed  that  by  reason  of 
this  non-payment  the  policy  was  forfeited 
before  the  death  of  B.  C.  Howard,  more 
than  the  thirty  days  grace  allowed  by  the 
policy  having  elapsed  since  this  installment 
of  premium  became  due,  and  the  policy 
providing  that  if  '■'■  said  premiums  shall  not 
be  paid  as  above  specified^  then,  in  such  case, 
this  policy  shall  be  null  and  void.'''' 

Counsel  for  plaintiff  (respondent)  con- 
tended that  by  allowing  the  year's  premium 
to  be  paid  in  three  thrice-annual  install- 
ments, each  for  four  months  in  advance,  with 
interest,  the  company  *'  gave  a  credit  "  for 
each  installment  after  the  first  in  each  year, 
and  that  so  the  policy  would  not  be  forfeited 
by  a  failure  to  pay  either  the  second  or  third 
installment  in  any  year,  the  first  being 
seasonably  paid. 

That  the  onlj'  remedy  for  the  company  in 
case  of  such  non-payment  of  a  second  or 
third  installment  in  any  year,  would  be  to 
deduct  its  amount  from  the  amount  of  the 
insurance  payable  at  the  end  of  the  five 
years,  or  at  death  of  the  insured, — under 
the  clause  of  the  policy,  which,  in  providing 
payment  in  either  case,  has  this  further 
proviso:  "  Any  balance  of  the  year's  prem- 
"  ium  (when  not  all  paid  at  the  commence- 
"  ment  of  the  year)  or  any  indebtedness  to 
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♦'  the  Company  on  account  of  tliis  policy, 
"  being  fir.«t  deducted  therefrom." 

Counsel  for  defendant,  (appellant)  con- 
tended in  reply  that  the  mention  of  the 
amount  of  the  yearly  premium  only  made 
the  yearly'  premium  the  unit  of  calculation 
in  the  matter. 

That  the  making  such  premium  pa3'al))e 
thrice-yearly  (at  the  option  of  the  insured) 
only  changed  the  time  of  payment,  and  did 
not  make  the  clause  of  forfeiture  for  non- 
payment of  premiums  less  binding  as  to 
each  installment,  than  as  to  the  year's  prem- 
ium if  the  whole  were  payable  3'carly  in  ad- 
vance. 

That,  in  allowing  payment  in  thrice-year- 
ly installments,  the  company  did  not  "  give 
a  credit,"  inasmuch  as  the  insured  made  no 
agreement  to  make  any  payment;  that  there 
could  be  no  "  credit"  given  if  there  was  no 
obligation  to  pay. 

And  that,  if  the  position  of  plaintiff's 
counsel  were  correct,  the  result  would  be 
this:  That  the  policy  might  be  kept  alive 
for  the  whole  five  years  by  p^ing  the  tirst 
installment  in  each  year,  and  that  the  only 
remedy  of  the  company  at  the  end  of  the 
five  years  would  be,  under  this  construction, 
to  deduct  the  second  and  third  installments 
of  premium  remaining  due  and  unpaid  for 
that  year,  from  the  amount  to  be  paid  on 
the  policy,  leaving  all  previous  delinquent 
installments  uncollected  and  uncoUectable ; 
for  the  deduction  is  only  of  "  any  balance  of 
the  year's  premium." 

And  that  as  the  insured  would  get  the 
whole  amount  of  his  insurance  at  the  end  of 
the  five  years,  by  only  paying  one-third  of 
the  premium  for  each  of  the  five  years,  and 
the  whole  premium  for  the  last  j^ear. 

Counsel  for  the  company  also  disputed 
the  doctrine  that  "  all  contracts,  that  may 
involve  a  forfeiture,  must  be  liberally  con- 
strued to  avoid  a  forfeiture,"  and  claimed, 
as  the  true  doctrine,  that  where,  under  the 
plain  terms  of  a  contract,  a  forfeiture  accrues, 
it  will  be  enforced  ;  but  that  a  forfeiture  is 
not  favored  in  law,  and  "  would  not  readily 
be  implied." 

Judge  Dwindle  charged  the  jury  as  fol- 
lows: 


It  is  a  rule  that  the  Court  "  must  construe 
the  language  of  the  contract.  Starting  out 
with  that,  all  contracts  that  may  involve  a 
forfeiture  must  bo  liberally  construed,  to 
avoid  a  forfeiture.  Reading  this  contract, 
therefore,  what  does  it  mean?  It  says  that, 
in  thirty  days  after  the  several  payments  to 
be  paid  yearly,  or  by  consent  of  the  com- 
pany, half,  or  q\mrterly,  or  thrice-yearly,  in 
advance,  with  interest,  one-third  of  which 
may  be  indorsed  as  a  loan,  etc.  Then  we 
have  this  other  language,  '  within  ninety 
days  after  due  and  satisfactory  evidence  of 
the  death  of  the  assured,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  policy,  notice  and  proof  of 
the  just  claim  of  the  assured  under  the  same, 
any  balance  of  the  year's  premium,  when 
not  all  paid  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  or  any  indebtedness  to  the  company 
on  account  of  thispolicy  being  first  deducted 
therefrom,  that  they  will  pay  the  amount  for 
which  the  party  is  assured  in  case  of  death.' 
What  construction  shall  we  make  of  those 
words?  'Any  balance  that  shall  be  due 
from  the  assured? '  All  that  the  assured 
undertook  to  pay  was  his  premium.  If 
there  was  any  credit  to  be  given,  if  this 
provides  for  any  indebtedness  at  all  which 
must  be  deducted  from  the  policy,  it  must 
have  arisen  out  of  the  contract  to  pay  the 
premiums.  And  that  seems  to  have  been 
the  idea  of  the  party  who  drew  this  instru- 
ment; that  is,  that  anything  that  should  be 
due  should  be  deducted  from  the  amount  for 
which  the  person  was  assured,  and  a  pay- 
ment made  to  his  representatives  of  the 
balance.  Taking  those  two  principles  in 
view,  I  think  a  fair  construction  of  this 
contract — because  we  must  give  meaning  to 
these  words — they  are  put  there  for  a  pur- 
pose— and,  adopting  that  rule,  I  think  we 
must  give  meaning  to  them,  if  possible,  and 
I  can  see  no  other  construction  to  be  put 
upon  it  but  this:  that  where  a  policy  of  this 
character  is  issued,  payable  yoai-ly,  with  the 
privilege  to  the  party  of  afterwards  cutting 
up  these  payments  into  half-yearly,  quarter- 
ly or  thrice-yearly  payments;  that  if  he  has 
paid  his  first  quarter,  for  instance,  or  his 
first  thrice-j'early  payment,  that  it  was  in- 
tended that  he  was  to  have  a  credit  for  the  bal- 
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ance,  and  that,  if  he  died  within  the  year, 
that  the  company  would  become  liable  for 
the  amount  for  which  he  was  insured,  less 
the  remaining  amount  of  the  year's  premium 
unpaid.  I  think  that  is  a  construction  borne 
out  by  the  law  and  by  public  policy.  I 
shall,  therefore,  gentlemen,  have  to  instruct 
the  jury,  after  you  have  talked  to  them  as 
you  see  fit,  that  the  payment,  thej*  having 
received  two  of  the  thrice-yearly  paj-ments, 
that,  under  the  terms  of  this  contract,  they 
gave  a  credit  for  the  balance,  subject  to  the 
right,  in  case  of  his  death, tthat  it  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  policy." 

It  is  evident,  in  reading  this  charge,  that 
the  Judge  was  in  error  upon  one  question  of 
fact,  that  is,  in  assuming  that  the  contract 
wfts  originally  to  pay  the  premium  annually 
in  advance,  and  that  the  agreement  for  thrice- 
annual  payments  was  subsequently  made. 
Whereas  the  policy  itself  shows  upon  its 
f;\ce  that  the  premium  for  the  very  first 
year  was  payable  in  three  installments,  and 
the  receipts  in  evidence  show  that  every 
subsequent  year's  premium,  up  to  the  for- 
feiture, was  also  paid  in  three  installments, 
and  in  conformity  with  his  charge,  the  jury 
brought  in  a  verdict  for  plaintiff' fur  §3,793.- 
38. 

The  defendant  excepted  to  this  charge  and 
to  the  verdict,  and,  a  new  trial  being  refused, 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State. 

The  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  below,  McKinstry  J. 
giving  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  as  follows: 

HOWARD    vs.     CONTINENTAL     LIFE     INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY  [3,799.] 

Life  Insurance. — Construction  of  en- 
dowment policy. 

Appeal  from  the  District  Court  of  the 
Fifteenth  Judicial  District,  city  and  county 
of  San  Francisco.  The  action  was  upon  a 
contract  of  life  insurance — an  endowment 
policy.  The  plaintiff  had  judgment  and  the 
defendant  aj^pealed  therefrom  and  from  an 
order  denying  a  new  trial. 

Geo.  A.  Nourse  for  appellant. 

Van  Dj'ke  &  Loewy  for  respondent. 

Opinion  of  the  Court  \_IIoward  ys.  The 
Continental  Life  Insurance  Company,  No. 
3,799— Filed  June  27th,  1874]  :  After  stat- 
ing  "  in  consideration  of  representations," 


etc.,  the  policy  proceeds:  "i\.nd  of  the  an- 
nual premiums  of,  etc.,  to  be  paid  on  or  be- 
fore the  31st  day  of  October  in  every  year 
during  the  continuance  of  this  policy,  or 
within  thirty  days  after  the  payments  as 
above  shall  be  due  and  payable  (or  with  the 
consent  of  the  company,  half,  or  qiArter,  or 
thrice-yearly  in  advance,  with  interest)  one- 
third  of  which  may  be  indorsed  as  a  loan, 

do  assure,"  etc. 

The  loapned  counsel  for  respondent  treat 
the  provisions  of  the  policy  as  extending  a 
credit  for  the  second  and  third  installments 
to  the  end  of  the  year.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  this  does  not  accord  with  the  portion  of 
the  instrument  above  quoted.  The  assured 
elected  to  make  thrice-yearly  payments,  and 
by  the  plain  language  of  the  contract,  the 
second  and  third  installments  became  due 
in  four  and  eight  months  after  the  first,  if  he 
should  live  throughout  the  year. 

It  is  said,  however,  the  construction 
claimed  must  be  adopted  in  order  to  give 
effect  to  the  stipulation  that  the  insurers 
should  pay — within  ninety  days  after  proof 
of  the  death,  etc. — the  sum  insured  "any 
balance  of  the  year's  premium  (when  not  all 
paid  at  the  commencement  of  the  year),  or 
any  indebtedness  to  the  company  on  account 
of  this  policy  being  first  deducted  there- 
from." 

It  is  urged,  that  to  hold  the  assured  bound 
— under  pain  of  forfeiture — to  pay  the 
second  and  third  installments  as  agreed, 
would  make  the  contract  unilateral;  that  as 
the  company,  by  the  clause  above  recited, 
has  secured  to  itself  the  whole  year's  premi- 
um on  the  death  of  the  assured,  it  would  be 
a  violation  of  the  principle  of  mutuality  to 
declare  the  policy  forfeited  by  reason  of  a 
failure,  on  the  part  of  the  assured,  to  pay  a 
balance  the  payment  of  which  is  made  cer- 
tain by  the  terms  of  the  contract  that  it  is 
impossible  there  can  be  a  balance  due  of  the 
whole  annual  premium  without  a  reciprocal 
liablility  of  the  company  for  the  entire 
year. 

The  clause  as  to  deducting  any  indebted- 
ness on  account  of  the  policy  is  satisfied  by 
reference  to  the  circumstance  that  one-third 
of  each  year's  premium  could  be  indorsed 
as  a  loan.     We  agree  that  it  was  intended — 
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in  case  of  the  doatli  of  the  a>;sured  hcfore 
one  or  both  of  tlie  postponed  installments 
would  have  become  due  had  he  continued  to 
live — that  the  company  should  deduct,  fn>m 
the  amount  insured,  the  balance  unpaid  of 
the  year's  premium.  But  we  do  not  think 
that,  as  ii  consequence  of  this  right  reserved 
by  the  insurers,  the  assured  was  relieved  of 
thenecessitj'of  paying  any  installment  when 
it  was  agreed  it  should  be  paid.  The  com- 
pany was  authorized  to  deduct  aaiy  install- 
ment not  due  at  the  death,  but  was  not  com- 
pelled to  p&y  the  sum  insured,  with  the  right 
to  deduct  an  installment  overdue  when  death 
occurred.  Thus  construing  the  several 
clauses  effect  is  given  to  all  the  stipulations 
of  the  contract,  but  to  sustain  the  view  of 
respondent  it  would  be  necessary  to  ignore 
the  portion  of  the  policy  wliich  fixes  the 
thrice-yearly  payments  ;  making  the  policy 
read  that  the  paj'ments  should  be  made  one- 
third  at  the  commencement  and  two-thirds 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Primarily,  the  whole  of  the  annual 
premium  was  payable  in  advance.  Passing 
the  other  incidents,  the  consideration  for  the 
policj'  was  the  payment  of  the  whole  of  this 
premium;  if  it  was  not  paid  the  policy  was 
to  la])se.  But  the  assured  had  the  option — 
the  company  consenting — to  pay  thrice- 
yearly  in  advance.  In  the  first  case  there 
was  to  be  no  obligation  to  pay  the  sum  in- 
sured unless  the  whole  premium  was  paid; 
in  the  second,  no  such  obligation  unless  each 
thrice-j^early  payment  was  made  as  it  be- 
came due.  In  both  cases,  the  company  was 
entitled  to  receive  the  whole  annual  premium 
as  the  consideration  for  insurance  during  the 
year.  Such  was  the  contract,  and  wc  see 
nothing  inequitable  in  its  terms.  The  sub- 
traction of  the  installment,  which  would  not 
have  been  due  if  the  assured  had  continued 
to  live,  was  the  onlj^  way  in  which  the  com- 
pany could  be  placed  in  a  like  position,  with 
respect  to  the  assured,  to  that  they  occupied 
with  respect  to  others  who  had  paid  the 
whole  of  the  annual  premium  in  advance. 
Judgment  reversed.  We  concur: 

McKlNSTRY,  .1. 

Crockett,  J. 
Nii.es,  J. 
'    Wallace,  C.  J. 


The  Pennsylvania  Report. 


Commissioner  Foster,  of  Pennsylvania, 
is  out  with  his  first  annual  report,  giving 
the  condition  and  standing  of  the  fire  and 
marine  insurance  companies  doing  busi- 
ness in  that  State.  The  introduction 
to  the  report  is  unusually  long,  and 
full  of  useful  information  and  appropri- 
ate remarks  on  a  number  of  subjects 
of  interest  to  the  underwriters  and  their 
patrons  in  that  State.  Considerable  space 
is  taken  up  in  detailing  the  results  of  his 
examination  of  the  following  Pennsylvania 
companies  :  Alps,  Central,  State,  Hope, 
Mutual,  Wyoming,  Eureka,  Boatmen's, 
German,  and  the  Advance,  nearly  all  of 
which  he  found  in  a  bad  condition,  and  or- 
dered them  to  make  up  impairments  or  dis- 
continue business.  In  summing  up  the  re- 
sult of  his  examinations,  the  Commissioner 
remarks  that  they  have  not  been  without 
seme  good  results.  It  maj'  be  remarked, 
however,  that  no  amount  of  security  can 
always  prevent  imposition.  Securities,  good 
in  themselves,  may  be  borrowed  for  the 
emergency,  and  the  fraud  sustained  by  per- 
jnry.  Against  such  practices  there  can  be 
no  absolute  protection.  Temporary'  success 
in  the  insurance,  as  in  any  other  business, 
may  be  attained  by  men  who  will  make  use 
of  such  means.  Mortgages  furnish  the  most 
convenient  cover  for  fraud.  While  thej'are 
the  very  best  form  of  investment,  thej'  may 
be  the  cloak  for  the  very  worst.  The  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  mortgage  securities  are  almost 
unsurmountable.  It  is  practically  impossible 
to  have  the  title  to  each  piece  of  real  estate, 
and  its  value,  passed  upon  by  those  compe- 
tent to  judge.  The  entire  year  would  be  too 
short  to  accomijlish  this  in  the  case  of  a  sin- 
gle large  company.  In  prescribing  the  in- 
vestments by  companies,  it  would  be  well  to 
limit  the  amount  of  capital  to  be  placed  in 
mortgage  securities,  and  to  confine  them  to 
pi-opcrty  within  this  State. 

Tlu!  Commissioner  details  the  defects  of 
tli('  insura!ice  laws  of  that  State,  and  says 
tliat  the  sj'stem,  or  rather  the  want  of  sys- 
tem, in  the  organisation  of  insurance  com- 
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panies  in  that  State,  has  produced  a  plenti- 
ful crop  of  weak  and  unstable  organizations, 
some  of  which  still  exist.  He  states  that  no 
uniform  rule  has  been  established  for  their 
incorporation  and  government.  The  older 
companies  have  special  charters,  defining 
their  powers  and  privileges,  and  prescribing 
the  character  of  their  investments  ;  and  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject of  insurance  prevailing  at  an  early  day 
and  embodied  in  these  charters,  were  much 
more  healthy  and  conservative  than  those  of 
more  modern  times.  The  later  charters 
granted  by  the  Legislature  lack  uniformity. 
No  consistent  idea  runs  through  them  ;  in 
fact  no  other  idea,  apparently,  than  to  give 
whatever  privileges  the  applicants  chose  to 
ask.  The  general  act  of  1856  was  designed 
to  remedy  this  evil,  and  to  provide  some- 
thing like  a  system  for  the  incorporation 
and  government  of  companies.  But  its 
very  beginning  was  a  mistake.  Parties  were 
referred  to  the  Legislature  for  their  charters, 
and  when  they  came  to  the  Legislature,  they 
found  it  just  as  easy  to  obtain  a  charter  with 
qualifications  and  exceptions,  and  special 
provisions  nullifying  the  general  require- 
ments of  the  act  of  1856,  as  one  conforming 
in  all  particulars  to  its  requirements. 

The  Commissioner's  opinion  that  two 
things  are  absolutely  essential  in  the  very 
beginning  of  an  insurance  company,  and  if 
these  are  secured,  no  reasonable  apprehen- 
sion need  be  entertained  of  the  future  of 
the  company  :  first,  that  its  entire  capital 
stock  shall  be  paid  in,  in  cash,  before  the 
company  is  allowed  to  issue  a  policy  ;  sec- 
ond, that  this  capital  shall  be  invested  in 
certain  good  securities  prescribed  by  law 
and  approved  by  the  Commissioner  after  a 
personal  examination,  is  a  very  correct  one, 
and  one  that  should  be  enforced  in  all  States. 
Upon  this  point  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  is 
very  defective,  they  only  requiring  50  per 
cent,  of  the  nominal  capital  to  be  paid  in, 
in  cash,  within  90  days,  and  the  balance  in 
"such  installments  as  the  by-laws  of  the 
corporation  may  direct." 

Upon  the  subject  of  taxation,  the  Com- 
missioner states  that   the  State  of  Pennsyl- 


vania has  pursued  the  policy  of  raising  the 
bulk  of  her  revenue  from  the  taxation  of 
corporations.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
November  30,  1873,  the  total  receipts  of  the 
treasurj'  was  §7,076,723.20,  of  which  sum 
$5,017,713.25,  or  about  five-sevenths  of  the 
entire  revenue,  was  paid  by  corporations,  in- 
cluding foreign  insurance  companies,  vfhich 
paid  1353,490.78  for  licences  and  tax  on  pre- 
miums. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  fairness  of  the  tax 
of  three  per  cent,  upon  the  gross  premiums 
of  out-of-State  comimnies,  reacting  upon'the 
home  companies  as  it  does,  the  Commis- 
sioner says  : 

"  In  forming  an  opinion  upon  this  subject 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  State 
taxes  all  corporations  heavily  ;  that  five- 
sevenths  of  her  entire  revenue  is  derived 
from  this  source  ;  that  home  insurance  com- 
panies come  in  for  their  share  of  the  public 
burden,  and  that  it  would  be  an  excess  of 
liberality  to  treat  others  better  than  our  own. 
Whether  this  policy  is  wise  or  unwise  is  not 
the  question.  It  is  the  policy,  and  as  long 
as  it  remains  such,  all  faxes  and  considera- 
tions regarding  taxes  must  be  adjusted  in 
consonance  with  it.  Insurance  companies 
of  this  State  now  pay  a  tax  equal  to  five  per 
cent,  upon  the  amount  of  dividend  declared; 
and  in  the  event  of  no  dividend  during  the 
tax  j^ear,  the  capital  stock  must  bo  appraised 
at  its  actual  cash  value,  and  a  tax  of  three 
mills  paid  thereon.  From  the  years  1864  to 
1872,  inclusive,  they  were  required  to  pay 
an  additional  tax  of  three  per  cent,  upon 
their  net  earnings  or  income,  so  that  the  tax 
levied  by  the  State  upon  their  profits,  when 
divided,  really  amounted  to  eight  per  cent, 
per  annum  during  a  period  of  nine  years. 
Last  year  the  companies  were  relieved  from 
this  additional  tax,  and  simultaneously  the 
foreign  companies  from  the  payment  of  $500 
annually  for  license. 

"If  the  tax  upon  foreign  companies  could 
be  so  adjusted  as  to  be  as  nearly  equivalent 
as  the  circumstances  warrant,  to  the  tax  up- 
on home  companies,  it  would  remove  all 
reasonable  cause  for  complaint.  The  insur- 
ance capital  of  this  State  is,  of  itself,  inade- 
quate.    The  very  law  of  their  existence  com- 
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pels  insurance  conipftnies  to  expand  and 
overleap  State  boundaries.  Foreign  capital 
is  an  absolute  necessity,  and  should  be  en- 
couraged, not  repelled  by  excessive  taxation. 
If  possible,  it  should  not  bo  desirable  to 
have  all  this  business  in  Pennsj-lvania  trans- 
acted by  homo  companies.  This  being  the 
case,  every  principle  of  justice  and  inter- 
state comity  would  seem  to  demand  that 
there  should  bo  no  discrimination  against  the 
foreign  companies;  that  they  should  not  be 
taxed  at  anj'  heavier  rate  for  affording  the 
same  protection  to  property  than  domestic 
companies  are,  and  that  they  be  made  to 
stand,  as  far  as  practicable,  upon  an  equal 
footing,  but  they  should  not  be  placed  in  a 
better  position.  No  doubt  many  foreign 
companies,  in  uttering  complaints  against  the 
excessive  taxation  of  this  State,  have  done 
so  without  knowing  the  extent  to  which  she 
was,  ftt  the  same  time,  taxing  her  own  cor- 
porations, and  the  facts  above  given  will 
tend  to  remove,  to  a  great  extent,  the  charge 
of  unjust  discrimination." 

The  Commissioner  furnishes  a  table  of  the 
premiums  received  and  licenses  and  taxes 
paid  by  the  insurance  companies  from  1856 
to  1874,  the  aggregate  results  of  which  are 
as  follows: 

Premiums  recoivod SG2,-17'),91() 

Lieensos  paid  in  tho  State , yiiS.oHS 

Taxes  paid  tho  State 1,87], oU7 

This  shows  a  total  revenue  to  the  State,  for 
the  eighteen  years  preceding  November  30, 
1873,  from  licenses  and  tax  on  premiunis,  of 
§2,442,916.37. 

The  total  receipts  at  the  treasury  ft)r  tax 
on  the  premiums  of  tiro  and  of  life  insur- 
ance companies  of  other  States,  on  account 
of  tho  year  ending  December  31, 1873,  were 
§294,812.80.  Of  this  sum,  fire  companies 
paid  §101,889.64;  Life  companies  §192,923,- 
16. 

The  fire  premiums  received  and  losses 
paid  in  the  State  daring  1873,  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Tho  losses  were  not  as  severe  as  most  un- 
derwriters presumed  they  would  be,  while 
tho  premiums  received  aggregate  quite  a 
largo  sura,  footing  up  for  the  year  §4,246, - 
580. 


N.  Y.  Fire  Patrol. 

Tlie  last  annual  report  of  the  Fire  Patrol 
of  New  York  city,  shows  both  a  decrease  in 
tho  number  of  tires  during  the  fiscal  year, 
and  a  large  reduction  in  the  amount  of  loss. 
The  fires  and  alarms  for  the  year  aggregated 
841,  against  1,017  of  the  preceding  year; 
but  notwithstanding  this  improvement  in 
supervision  on  the  part  of  owners  of  proper- 
ty, the  report  remarks  that  "the  community, 
particularly  the  mercantile  and  manufac- 
turing interest,  wants  education  to  a  more 
careful  attention  respecting  lights  and  fires 
on  tho  part  of  employer  and  employed  at 
the  time  of  closing  warehouses  and  factories 
for  the  night." 

From  this  report  we  extract  some  of  the 
most  interesting  items.     It  says: 

The  grand  total  of  covers  spread  in  the 
past  eight  years  aggregates  23,290,  an  an- 
nual average  of  2,911.  The  number  used 
during  the  year  is  largely  in  excess  of  the 
average. 

"What  amount  of  property  in  dollars  and 
cents  has  been  saved  to  the  underwriters 
and  the  community  (for  much  personal  pro- 
perty is  uninsured),  by  the  use  of  the  23,000 
covers,  is  of  course  beyond  the  power  of  the 
Committee  to  determine. 

The  demand  for  roof  covers  has  not  been 
as  great  the  past  as  the  preceding  year,  204 
having  been  used  in  the  former  to  345  in 
the  latter.  Roof  covers  are  comparatively 
a  recent  improvement  in  the  duties  of  the 
l)atrol  ;  they  have  been  in  use  but  three 
years,  and  the  tables  show  an  annual  use  of 
237. 

Insurance  and  loss  fov  the  yuar  will  be 
found  materially  reduced  from  that  reported 
in  the  last  review  ;  the  amount  of  loss  paid 
in  1873  being  §3,456,057.62,  and  in  1874 
§1,496,258;  the  former  averaging  24  per 
cent.,  and  the  latter  16.38  per  cent,  on 
amount  insured.  The  reduction  in  amount 
paid  averages  43.29  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  tho  Insurance  and  Loss 
Tables  for  the  year,  a  new  series  is  presented, 
embracing  fifteen  years'  experience,  all 
within  the  life  of  the  Patrol ;   say,  from 
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May  1,  1854,  to  April  30,  ISOO,  and  from 
May  1,  1871,  to  April  30,  1874.  The  new 
tables  have  required  so  much  laborious  re- 
search to  complete,  that  time  did  not  permit 
the  compilation  of  that  period,  from  May  1, 
1866,  to  April  30, 1871 — an  important  period 
■with  the  underwriters,  being  the  early  years 
of  the  Paid  Fire  Department. 

The  same  divisions  as  between  buildings 
and  contents,  and  the  various  sections  of 
the  city,  as  in  the  annual  tables,  are  contain- 
ed in  this: 

Insurance.         Loss.      Per  Ct. 

Buildings $32,!»17,52'3  75  8  5,019.7,ilOJ    17.98 

Contents 70,749,313  01     22,358,025  57    31.60 

Buildings     and 

Contents 103,60(5,839  7o  28,278,386  61  27.27 

Lower  Patrol 61,468,777  65  15,904,294  64  25.87 

Central  Patrol...  28,153,387  76  8,867,807  21  31.49 

Upper  Patrol 13,5.50,470  35  3,228,583  76  2.3.82 

Suburbs  (13  yrs).        494,195  00  277,70100  56.19 

These  tables  are  based  entirely  upon  the 
amount  of  insurance  sustaining  loss,  and 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  aggregate 
amount  of  insurance  on  city  property,  of 
which  the  committee  have  no  data.  The 
annual  average  of  loss  paid  by  the  under- 
writers is  $1,885,225.77. 

The  novice  in  insurance  matters  might 
suppose  that  the  difference  between  the  in- 
surance and  the  loss  indicates  the  profit  to 
the  underwriters.  To  correct  any  such  im- 
pression it  is  proper  to  add  that  the  income 
received  for  assuming  the  §103,000,000  did 
not  exceed  |  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  hun- 
dred dollars,  (see  reports  of  Superintendent 
of  Insurance  Department)  so  that  §777,000 
was  the  consideration  for  the  payment  of 
§28,000,000. 

The  committee  also  call  attention  to  the 
large  ratio  of  loss  on  contents,  as  compared 
with  the  ratio  on  buildings,  and  would  ven- 
ture an  inquiry  whether  sutiicient  difference 
in  rates  exists  as  between  real  and  personal 
property.  What  would  have  been  the  loss 
to  the  Underwriters  without  the  aid  of  the 
Fire  Patrol  and  covers,  can  be  approximat- 
ed perhaps  by  reference  to  the  ratio  of  loss 
in  suburban  property,  where  the  aid  of  the 
Patrol  does  not  extend,  the  ratio  in  this 
case  being  56.19  per  cent. 

Expenditures  for  the  year  for  fire  patrol 


purposes,  aggregate  §93,854.48,  an  increase 
in  the  running  expenses  of  §15,480.27,  ac- 
counted for  by  an  advance  in  salaries  of 
permanent  force,  increased  rent  of  board- 
room, alterations  in  upper  patrol  quarters, 
salaries  of  temporary  force  (all  of  which 
were  authorized  by  the  Board)  and  new 
covers. 

The  committee  have  endeavored  during 
the  year  to  maintain  the  former  reputation 
and  efficiency  of  the  patrol,  and,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board,  have  added  several 
improvements  which  they  believe  will  prove 
of  great  and  paramount  benefit  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  force. 

The  telegraph  apparatus  ("  Gold  and 
Stock  Co.,")  connecting  Superintendent's 
office  and  the  three  patrol  quarters,  has  al- 
ready proved  of  service,  and  must  in  the 
future  be  more  so. 

The  other  improvement  is  the  introduc- 
tion  of  the  Automatic  Telegraph  in  the 
lower  and  central  patrol  quarters,  connect- 
ing with  various  stores  and  warehouses. 
The  particular  merit  of  this  invention  is 
best  explained  by  the  following  quotation 
from  the  circular  of  the  Automatic  Tele- 
graph Company: 

"It  is  operated  by  the  effect  of  the  fire 
itself,  at  its  very  commencement,  in  any 
part  of  a  building,  and  through  the  agency 
of  the  heated  air,  at  a  temperature  above 
ordinary  changes  (so  that  false  alarms  can- 
not occur),  it  instantly  signals  and  records 
at  the  nearest  station  the  number  of  the 
building  and  the  apartment  on  fire." 

Telegraph  circuits  connect  with  and  run 
from  patrol  quarters  in  various  directions, 
all  at  the  expense  of  the  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. 

The  Committee  feel  confident  that  with 
this  new  invention  and  the  ordinary  vigil- 
ance of  patrol,  much  good  will  be  accom- 
plished. 

The  Committee  have  endeavored  to  show 
what  has  been  done  by  the  patrol  and  the 
benefit  to  the  underwriters  therefrom,  and 
take  occasion,  in  this  public  manner,  of 
commending  the  esprit  dit  corps  of  officers 
and   men,  from  Superintendent  to   patrol- 
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men,  and  refer  witli  pleasure  to  the  Su]ier- 
intemieiit's  rejiort  of  the  uniform  good  con- 
duct of  the  force  for  the  j'ear. 

Tlu'so  results  should  convince  our  own 
people  of  the  importance  of  a  good  fire 
patrol,  and  lead  to  the  organization  of  one 
ftt  once  in  this  city.  The  cost  of  such  a 
body  would  be  but  nominal,  and  the  benefits 
that  would  be  derived  from  it  would  be  great, 
both  to  underwriters  and  property-holders. 
"Will  not  some  of  our  enterprising  men  start 
the  ball  rolling? 


The  Danger  of  Fire. 


Chicago  has  once  more  read  us  a  lesson 
on  the  danger  of  fire.  It  has  proven  how 
easy  it  is  for  the  finest  buildings  to  be  des- 
tro^-ed  in  a  large  conflagration  despite  the 
combined  efforts  of  a  well-regulated  fire  de- 
partment and  the  public  to  prevent  it ;  Chi- 
cago can  never  be  rendered  safe  until  the 
thousands  of  frame  buildings  and  shanties 
reaching  out  to  the  south  anfl  west  of  the 
main  business  portion  of  the  city  are  re- 
moved or  destroyed,  and  fire-proof  buildings 
erected  in  their  stead.  This  portion  of  the 
city  is  liable  to  fire  at  an_y  time,  and  when 
once  it  is  fiiirly  kindled  before  a  jjrairie  gale, 
no  fire  department  in  the  world  could  \)re- 
vent  its  reaching  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
city.  This  part  of  the  city  must  be  re-built, 
or  some  immense  fire-proof  wall,  or  lofty 
fire-proof  structures  must  be  built  all  along 
the  line  between  the  old  and  new  portions 
of  the  city,  that  no  fire  can  burn  or  leap 
over. 

But  while  this  fire  teaches  this  and  other 
lessons  to  Chicago,  it  teaches  equally  as 
important  ones  to  San  Francisco.  We  are 
as  much  a  frame  city  as  Chicago,  and  sub- 
ject to  more  constant  winds,  if  not  so  severe. 
Our  streets  are  narrow,  and  our  best  business 
blocks  are  menaced  by  dingy  and  combus- 
tible wooden  shanties,  which  are  filled  in 
here  and  there  throughout  all  of  our  princi- 
pal streets.  Narrow  allej's  are  run  through 
many  of  our  main  business  squares,  which 
are  lined  with  slianties  of  a  dangerous  char- 
acter, and  occupied  by  every  form  of  trade 
and  business,  and  by  all  classes  of  people. 


But  in  addition  to  all  of  these  dangerous  ele- 
ments in  the  heart  of  our  city,  a  stiff  breeze 
from  the  ocean  is  constantly  sweeping  in- 
land over  our  hills,  which  are  lined  with 
frame  buildings  just  as  combustible  and  as 
dangerous  as  are  those  of  Chicago.  A  fire 
once  well  under  headway  in  this  part  of  our 
city,  when  our  trade-winds  are  blowing, 
would  be  driven  through  the  business  center 
of  the  city  in  spite  of  all  that  we  could  do  to 
prevent  it.  To  prevent  such  a  calamity  the 
fire  limits  should  be  extended,  and  all  the 
frame  buildings  within  those  limits  should 
be  removed  ;  more  fire  apparatus  should  be 
I)rocured,  a  better  water  supply  should  be 
provided,  and  every  means  possible  should 
be  made  use  of  to  prevent  a  widespread  con- 
flagration. 

Chief  Scannell  seems  to  appreciate  this 
fiict,  as  well  as  the  Fire  Commissioners.  At 
their  special  meeting  held  on  .July  the  17th 
to  hear  the  reports  of  the  Chief  Engineer 
and  Superintendent  of  Engines,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Board  said  that  the  recent  fire 
in  Chicago  should  be  a  warning,  and  their 
duty  was  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Super- 
visors to  the  necessity  of  procuring  new  ap- 
paratus. In  his  report  to  the  Board,  Chief 
Scannell  says  : 

"  I  believe  our  citj'  to-day  affords  as  great 
an  opportunity  for  an  extensive  and  disas- 
trous conflagration  as  any  on  the  continent, 
and  I  think  3'ou  will  agree  with  me  that  this 
is  not  an  extravagant  estimate  of  the  danger 
by  which  we  are  surrounded,  when  you  con- 
sider the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  our  city  is 
composed  of  houses  built  of  very  inflammable 
material,  and  that  for  several  months  in  the 
year,  in  fact  throughout  the  dry  season,  we 
have  strong  winds  blowing  day  and  night. 
I  will  call  j'our  attention  to  this  additional 
fact,  which,  in  mj' opinion,  should  of  itself 
justify  the  city  in  purchasing  additional  fire 
apparatus.  San  Francisco,  unlike  Eastern 
cities,  cannot,  in  case  of  a  large  fire,  call  for 
assistance  from  sister  cities.  Alone  and 
single-handed  will  she  have  to  battle  with 
the  enem^',  should  we  be  unfortunate  enough 
to  have  to  struggle  with  a  conflagration  so 
exlensivc  that  the  present  force  of  the  de- 
partment finds  itself  overmatched.    I,  there- 
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fore,  respectfully  recommend,  fur  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  department  and  the  protection 
of  our  city,  the  purchase  of  five  additional 
steam  fire  engines,  to  be  placed  in  the  Cor- 
poration Yard  as  reserve  engines." 

The  Chief  also  recommended  the  placing 
of  the  Hayes  Truck  in  the  house  of  Hook 
and  Ladder  No.  1,  for  use  upon  large  build- 
ings in  the  business  part  of  the  city. 

The  report  of  Superintendent  of  Steamers, 
Eainey  was  also  presented,  in  which  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  fact  that  no  repairs  have 
been  made  upon  the  engines  since  1866,  and 
that  Relief  Engine  No.  2,  and  engines  3,  7, 
and  11  require  thorough  overhauling. 

These  matters  are  of  the  greatest  moment 
and  the  Supervisors  should  attend  to  them  at 
once.  It  is  a  false  economy  that  refuses  to 
spend  money  for  fire  apparatus  to  protect  the 
property  of  the  people.  A  few  thousands 
spent  for  this  purpose  may  save  millions 
from  destruction. 

But  there  are  other  things  which  should 
be  attended  to  at  once.  "While  the  water  in 
the  reservoirs  may  be  sufficient  for  any 
emergency,  yet  many  of  the  mains  in  our 
city  are  too  small  entirely.  Especially  is 
this  so  in  the  city  front  and  south  of  Market 
street.  In  the  latter  section  there  is  an  ab- 
solute scarcity  of  water. 

But  while  we  are  reading  this  lesson  to  our 
city  fathers,  we  desire,  also,  to  read  one  to 
the  insurance  companies  and  the  insuring 
public.  There  are  about  60  companies  now 
authorized  to  do  business  in  this  State,  a 
large  number  of  which  have  recently  been 
admitted.  Many  of  these  companies  are 
first-class,  while  some  of  them  are  weak  and 
untrustworthy.  These  companies  are  carry- 
ing about  §90,000,000  of  risk  in  this  city, 
about  §80,000,000  of  it  being  concentrated 
in  about  twenty  companies,  the  six  locals 
alone  carrying  over  §36.000,000.  We  ask 
both  companies  and  policy-holders  if  this  is 
proper  ?  Are  these  risks  distributed  as  they 
should  be  ?  How  many  companies  would 
be  able  to  pay  their  losses  in  case  of  a  large 
conflagration  in  this  city?  Chicago,  with  a 
third  more  at  risk,  has  three  times  the  num- 
ber of  companies  to  pay,  as  has  almost 
every  other  city  in  the  Union.      There  are 


some  companies  carrying  as  high  as  ten  and 
twelve  millions  of  risks  in  this  city,  which, 
if  a  fire  were  to  destroy  a  score  or  so  of 
blocks,  would  not  be  able  to  pay  ten  cents 
on  the  dollar.  "We  ask  our  people  if  this 
is  wise  ?  Let  the  business  be  more  equally 
distributed  among  the  various  companies, 
and  then,  if  there  are  not  enough  of  tbena 
doing  business  to  make  property-holders 
perfectly  safe,  let  new  companies  be  brought 
in,  or  new  facilities  be  furnished  for  placing 
business  in  the  East.  Such  a  volume  of 
business  should  not  be  carried  by  so  few 
companies;  property-owners  when  they  go 
to  insure  should  look  into  this  matter  care- 
fully, and  if  the  company  of  their  choice  is 
carrying  too  much  risk  in  this  city,  they 
should  place  their  insurance  elsewhere.  If 
proper  protection  is  aflbrded  by  the  city  au- 
thorities ;  proper  caution  exercised  by  the 
people  in  guarding  against  fires,  we  are  not 
likely  to  sufier  from  any  great  conflagration. 
But  should  we  do  so,  if  the  insurance  business 
is  conducted  legitimately,  and  risks  properly 
distributed,  no  serious  loss  can  fall  upon  our 
people.  But  if  these  precautions  are  not 
observed,  and  property- owners  crowd  all  of 
their  business  into  a  few  companies,  no  rate 
that  they  can  pay  is  sufficient  to  cover  the 
risk,  and  the  indemnity  which  they  have 
sought  is  little  better  than  nothing. 


Who  are  Responsible  for  the  New 
Laws  ? 

■Considering  the  great  diversity  of  opinion 
upon  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the 
new  insurance  laws  of  this  state,  this  is  a 
very  appropriate  and  important  question. 
The  Chamber  of  Life  Insurance  settles  the 
responsibility  upon  "  disaSected  policy- 
holders and  members  of  the  Legislature." 
The  insurance  Chronicle  charges  the  Pacific 
Mutual  Life  and  Gov.  Booth  with  being  the 
instigators  of  these  obnoxious  laws,  as  do 
many  of  the  other  Eastern  journals  and 
some  of  our  general  agents  on  this  Coast, 
while  Stephen  English  charges  everybody 
with  them.  He  has  constituted  himself  a 
committee  of  one  to  villify  and  abuse  alike 
general  agents,  policy-holders,  State  officials, 
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rncMiibcr!;  of  tlio  Lcgislntuiv,  local  coiiipjinit's 
and  oursclf,  with  liiwing  oithor  frnmcd,  in- 
troduced niid  lobbied  thuin  through,  or 
winked  at  their  j)as.«agc. 

The  question  nowii^:  Who  did  frame  and 
lobby  thorn  through  the  General  Assembly 
of  this  State?  We  have  asserted  before 
that  Commii^sioner  Foard  alone  is  respon- 
sible for  Sections  419,  449,  450,  4ol,  59G 
and  ()02,  and  that  he  endorsed  Sections  OlO 
and  617,  which  were  drawn  by  the  law  firm 
of  Curry  &  Evans,  and  passed  the  Legisla- 
ture with  his  consent.  No  other  party  or 
parties  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with 
these  bills. 

We  were  in  Sacramento  several  days  in 
the  latter  part  of  February,  and  did  all  we 
could  to  defeat  Senate  bill  52,  which  con- 
tained all  of  the  first  sections  named  above, 
as  well  as  several  other  bills  "  to  regulate 
the  fire  insurance  business,"  introduced  by 
Mr.  Murphy  and  other  members  of  the 
House.  Our  efforts  to  defeat  Senate  bill  52, 
were  strongly  supported  by  the  managers  of 
the  Pacific  Mutual  Life,  as  the  Committee 
before  whom  this  bill  was  sent  will  attest. 
The  Governor  was  also  approached  by  some 
of  them,  and  requested  to  prevent  the  bill 
becoming  a  law,  unless  it  should  be  greatly 
modified.  At  that  time  nothing  was  known 
of  section  610,  and,  in  fiict,  it  was  but  little 
understood  when  it  came  up  for  passage  at 
the  close  of  the  session.  After  we  returned 
from  Sacramento,  we  interviewed  Mr.  Ever- 
son  of  the  New  England,  Mr.  Blake  of 
the  Continental,  and  several  others  of  the 
general  agents  of  the  life  companies  in  this 
cit3',  and  urged  upon  them  the  importance 
of  some  concerted  action  to  dcjfeat  these 
measures.  Messrs.  Everson  and  Blake  then 
collectiid  a  small  fund  among  the  agencies 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  com))etent  per- 
son to  look  after  the  interest  of  the  life  com- 
panies in  Sacramento,  and  Mr.  W.  11. 
Wheaton  was  dispatched  there  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  to  no  effect. 

We  have  stated  who  wtire  the  authors  of 
these  bills  and  wlio  influenced  tlioir  jiassage, 
as  well  as  the  reasons  which  promjited  their 
introduction,  and  we  are  prepared  to  stand 
by  our  charges.     Those  who  desire  to  satisfy 


themselves  of  the  truth  of  our  assertions, 
can  do  so  by  ai)plying  to  Senator  Farley  or 
other  members  of'the  Committee  on  Cor- 
porations, and  until  that  is  done,  wholesale 
abuse  of  innocent  parties  and  earnest  and 
trustworthy  agents,  by  such  dirty  black- 
guards as  the  editor  of  the  Times,  is  unwar- 
ranted and  deserving  of  the  severest  censure. 
Let  the  blame  rest  where  it  belongs,  viz: 
ujion  Curry  &  Evans,  Commissioner  Foard, 
Gov.  Booth  and  a  few  members  of  the  Leg- 
islature. No  one  else  favored  the  passage 
of  any  of  these  sections,  to  our  knowledge, 
save  the  Republic  and  St.  Louis  Life  In- 
surance Companies,  which  favored  sections 
596  and  602.  The  man  who  brands  us  with 
any  connection  with  these  or  any  other  mea- 
sures of  this  character,  is  a  liar  and  a  scoun- 
drel, and,  if  he  is  a  gentleman,  he  can  hold 
us  to  answer  for  our  language  if  it  does  not 
suit  his  notions  of  editoral  courtes3'. 

As  to  the  Pacific  Mutual  Life,  if  any  of 
its  enemies  can  show  that  it  had  any  connec- 
tion with  these  measures,  let  the  proofs  be 
produced,  and  the  company  made  to  shoulder 
the  responsibility.  The  fact  that  it  has 
taken  steps  to  profit  by  the  misfortunes,  if 
they  may  be  called  such,  of  its  oi)ponents, 
is  no  proof  that  it  had  anything  to  do  with 
bringing  about  those  misfortunes.  They 
have  done  no  more  than  the  Mutual  Life, 
Mutual  Benefit,  Conn.  Mutual,  or  any  other 
Eastern  Company  would  have  done  under 
similar  circumstances.  The  Pacific  Mutual 
does  not  owe  us  a  cent  nor  are  we  under 
obligations  to  them  for  a  dime,  nor  do  we 
propose  to  be,  yet  we  ask  that  justice  bo 
done  them.  If  they  are  guilty,  and  we 
assert  that  they  are  not,  then  let  them  suf- 
fer for  it ;  and  if  they  are  not,  then  place 
the  guilt  where  it  belongs. 

But  why  should  we  dispute  over  this  mat- 
ter? Mr.  Foard  admits  that  he  alone  is 
responsible  for  the  measures  imputed  to  him, 
and  that  should  be  sufficient.  Why  rob 
him  of  the  notoriety  which  he  has  courted, 
and  the  honor  (?)  which  attaches  to  his 
earnest  ( ?)  efforts  to  ''protect  (?)  the  people?" 
He  looks  upon  this  wholesale  abuse  of  other 
people  as  cruel  treatment  of  himself;  as  an  ef- 
fort to  defeat  his  being  made  a  martyr  to  the 
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people's  interests;.  He  labored  earnestly 
to  secure  the  passage  of  these  bills.  They 
■were  his  special  pets,  and  he  haunted  the 
Capital  and  the  Governor's  mansion  like 
Moon's  ghost  during  the  whole  of  the  session 
for  fear  that  some  one  might  defeat  his 
noble  ( ?)  efforts  to  save  the  people  from  be- 
ing robbed  by  these  incorporations.  He 
laid  awake  of  nights  conjuring  his  brain 
over  the  best  method  to  "scotch  the  com- 
panies' '  for  refusing  to  endorse  him  for  Com- 
missioner, and,  in  his  sleep,  he  was  con- 
stantly dreaming  of  the  monument  which 
the  people  would  erect  over  his  grave,  as  a 
token  of  their  esteem  and  appreciation  of  his 
efforts  in  their  behalf.  And  now  Stephen 
English  wants  to  rob  him  of  all  his  glory. 
It  is  too  bad. 

Are  Brains   a  Necessary  Quali- 
fication? 


Underwriting  is  a  science  which ,  to  be  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted,  requires  to  be  thorough- 
ly understood.  There  are  in  it  numerous 
factors  which  must  betaken  into  account,  by 
those  who  make  it  a  profession,  before  its 
value  can  be  realized  and  its  permanency 
made  secure.  In  fire  insurance  we  have  the 
law  of  general  average,  which  must  be 
thoroughly  understood  ;  the  laws  of  com- 
merce and  trade  as  well  as  the  course  of  the 
same,  which  requires  careful  study;  the 
science  and  system  of  building  cities  and 
towns,  and  the  protection  of  the  same  from 
fire,  must  be  learned,  and  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  must  be  had  in  order 
to  weigh  the  moral  hazard,  which  is,  per- 
haps, the  greatest  in  the  business.  All  of 
these  require  to  be  carefully  studied  and 
thoroughly  known  before  the  business  can 
be  appreciated  and  succssfully  practiced. 
A  mere  superficial  knowledge  of  these  things 
is  not  sufficient;  they  require  to  be  thorough- 
ly mastered  in  order  that  one  may  be  thor- 
oughly successful.  Any  blunderer  may 
have  luck  in  the  business  for  a  while;  and 
he  may  succeed  at  first  in  making  the  public 
believe  that  his  success  is  the  result  of  a 
sceintific  knowledge  of  the  business,  but  the 
deception  will  ere  long  become  known,  and 
the  truth  made  manifest  in  the  disastrous  re- 


sults that  inevitably  follow  unscientific 
practices.  Many  parties,  who  claim  to  be 
underwriters,  feign  to  believe  that  a  scienti- 
fic knowledge  of  the  business  is  superfluous, 
and  that,  with  the  Boards,  the  tariffs,  and 
all  of  the  printed  instructions,  etc.,  etc., 
any  ordinary  business  man  can  manage  an 
insurance  company  or  office  as  well  as  an 
experienced  underwriter.  In  fact  many  in- 
surance oflScials  hold  this  veiw,  as  witness 
the  numerous  green  and  inexperienced  men 
whom  they  appoint  as  their  general  agents 
and  managers  throughout  the  country. 
They,  being  unacquainted  with  the  science 
of  the  business  themselves,  believe  that  it  is 
luck  that  wins  any  way,  and  to  share  in  this 
opinion  with  them  is  to  be  qualified  for  the 
managment  of  their  business. 

In  life  insurance  we  have  a  science  which 
is  more  fixed  and  better  understood,  but 
none  the  less  important.  In  it  the  lines  are 
better  defined  and  the  results  less  variable  ; 
but  the  factors  are  somewhat  of  the  same 
character,  though  differing  in  title,  yet  bear- 
ing the  same  relation  to  the  permanency  and 
success  of  the  business.  The  great  factors  in 
the  system  are  a  knowledge  of  physiology 
and  the  science  of  medicine,  the  element  of 
interest,  the  influence  of  climate  upon  the 
human  constitution,  and  the  principle  of 
economic  management.  A  thorough  know- 
ledge of  these  things  is  requisite  to  a  success- 
ful prosecution  of  the  busine;?*.  They  are 
factors  which  cannot  be  ignored,  and  which 
cannot  be  mastered  by  every  one.  It  takes 
years  of  study  and  practice  to  become  fiim- 
iliar  with  them  and  the  other  minor  details 
and  principles  of  the  business.  They  require 
peculiar  qualifications  and  peculiar  talents  ; 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  a  large  degree  of  energy  and  industry. 

Tliese  things  require  brains.  They  can- 
not be  mastered  without  brains;  and  the  man 
who  hopes  to  nm  a  successful  life  or  fire 
agency,  who  is  lacking  in  this  respect,  will 
sooner  or  later  come  to  grief  in  his  business. 
He  may  be  able  to  sit  behind  his  desk  and 
regulate  his  business  so  long  as  he  has  rules 
and  regulations  to  go  by  which  are  observed 
and  practised  by  all  alike  ;  but  this  is  not 
sufficient.      He  should  be  able  to  run  the 
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mnchiiKTy  of  lii.s  company  or  ofBce  without 
these.  lie  should  know  all  the  elements 
which  enter  into  the  business,  and  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  all  circumstances  and  all 
conditions  of  trade,  to  follow  up  the  line  of 
trade,  to  note  the  political  and  social  changes 
tliat  are  constantly  occurring,  to  detect  the 
moral  and  physical  hazard,  and  guard  every 
avenue  from  the  encroachment  of  danger, 
und  protit  by  every  visible  improvement  in 
his  surroundings. 

Such  an  agent  or  manager  is  more  than  a 
tool,  a  stool-pigeon  or  a  dummy.  He  is  not 
a  machine  controlled  by  a  mechanical  force 
or  movement,  but  is  alive  to  all  of  his  sur- 
roundings, and  equal  to  all  occasions.  He 
is  master  of  his  business,  and  valuable  to  his 
patrons  and  employees.  He  looks  ahead 
and  sees  what  is  for  his  good  or  his  ill,  and 
he  embraces  the  one  and  thwarts  the   other. 

Are  the  companies  as  particular  as  they 
should  be  in  selecting  such  men?  Do  they 
seek  them  out  and  give  them  emploj'ment, 
or  do  they  prefer  some  man  Ipss  informed  in 
the  business,  but  Avho  is  more  tractable? 
Do  they  want  brains,  or  do  they  want  men 
who  will  be  but  pliant  tools  in  their  hands 
to  further  some  selfish  or  personal  enterprise 
or  plan?  Are  brains  at  par,  or  are  they  sel- 
ling at  a  discount?  Does  ignorance  bring  a 
premium,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  basis  upon 
which  its  value  is  estimated  ?  In  view  of 
some  of  the  Appointments  that  have  been 
made  upon  this  Coast  and  elsewhere,  these 
are  pertinent  questions;  and  if  they  were 
honestly  answered  the  world  would  be  better 
off,  and  we  would  be  happier. 


Obituary. 

Again  it  becomes  our  painful  duty  to 
chronicle  the  death  of  another  prominent 
underwriter,  Mr.  Horatio  G.  Horner,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commercial  Insurance  Company 
of  this  city.  Mr.  Horner  and  Mr.  AVm.  G. 
Elliott,  Cashier  of  the  company,  made  an 
excursion  to  Lake  Pillarcitos,  the  reservoir 
of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Co.,  on  Satur- 
day, July  lUth,  for  Die  purpose  of  lishing. 


After  half  an  liour's  >porting  on  the  lake  in 
a  small  boat,  they  rose  up  to  change  posi- 
tions when  the  boat  capsized,  and  both  gen- 
tlemen were  precipitated  into  the  water. 
Neither  of  the  gentlemen  could  swim,  and 
Mr.  Ilorner  was  drowned,  while  Mr.  Elliott, 
who  fortunately  secured  a  paddle,  worked 
himself  ashore,  a  distance  of  not  more  than 
twenty  feet.  The  body  of  Mr.  Ilorner  was 
recovered  and  brought  to  this  city  on  Sun- 
day, .luly  20th,  and  his  funeral,  which  wag 
attended  by  the  underwriters  in  a  body,  and 
by  a  large  concourse  of  his  friends,  took 
place  from  Trinity  Church,  on  Tuesday, 
July  22d, 

Mr.  Horner  was  a  native  of  England,  and 
33  years  of  age.  For  several  years  he  was 
connected  with  the  paymaster's  department 
in  the  army  of  Arizona.  After  severing  his 
connection  with  that  department,  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Pacific  Insurance  Company 
of  this  city,  where  he  served  until  he  was 
elected  Secretary  of  the  People's  Insurance 
Company,  March  2d,  1869,  to  fill  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  John  Fow- 
ler. He  held  this  position  until  his  com- 
pany suspended  in  consequence  of  the  Chi- 
cago fire  of  October,  1871. 

In  1872  he,  and  his  associate  officers  and 
directors,  re-organized  their  company  under 
the  name  of  the  Commercial  Insurance 
Company,  and  he  was  elected  Secretary. 
Since  the  new  company  was  formed,  Mr. 
Horner  has  labored  faithfully  and  earnestly 
to  build  it  up  on  a  firm  and  legitimate  basis. 
He  was  attentive  to  his  duties,  and  prompt 
and  fair  in  his  dealings  with  his  patrons. 
He  was  an  underwriter  of  experience  and 
ability,  and  under  his  management  his  com- 
pany has  been  very  prosperous. 

On  Monday,  after  his  death,  a  meeting  of 
the  Fire  Underwriters  was  called,  which 
met  at  the  office  of  the  Union  Insurance 
Company,  at  2  p.m.,  and  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  : 

On  motion  Mr.  Booker  was  called  to  the 
Chair,  and  Mr.  Cushing  was  appointed 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Booker  stated  that  the  object  of  the 
meeting  was  to  take  steps  to  show  respect  to 
the  memory  of  one  of  our  late  colleague, 
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Mr.  Horatio  G.  Horner,  an  account  of  whose 
melancholy  death  ajipeared  hi  the  morning 
papers. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Touchard,  seconded  bj^ 
Mr.  Farnsworth,  the  Chairman  was  re- 
quested to  appoint  a  Committee  of  Three  to 
draw  up  resolutions  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
"Whereupon  the  Chairman  appointed  Messrs. 
Staples,  Touchard  and  Hopkins  to  serve  as 
such  committee. 

The  Committee  reported  as  follows,  viz: 

"Whereas,  it  has  pleased  Providence  to 
remove  from  among  us,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  by  a  sudden  and  unforeseen  calam- 
ity, our  late  associate,  Horatio  G.  Hor- 
ner, for  many  years  the  active  and 
zealous  Secretary  of  the  People's  and  Com- 
mercial Insurance  Companies  of  this  city  ; 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  short  but  energetic 
career  of  our  late  friend  was  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  results  that  may  be  attained  by 
close  application,  earnest  effort,  and  vigorous 
perseverance  in  the  complicated  and  often 
vexatious  business  of  insurance. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  attend  the  funeral 
of  our  late  associate  in  a  body,  and  that  the 
Secretary  be  instructed  to  deliver  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions  to  the  widow  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Story  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Bryant  that  the  resolutions  be  adopted 
as  read.     Unanimously  carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Farnsworth  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  that  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  editor  of  the 
Coast  Keview  for  publication.  Unani- 
mously carried. 

It  was  iBoved  by  Mr,  Touchard  and  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Hawes,  that  we  unite  with 
the  officers  of  the  Commercial  Insurance 
Company  in  attending  the  funeral  of  Mr. 
Horner,  and  that  we  meet  at  the  office  of  said 
company  on  Tuesday,  July  21st,  at  half- 
past  one  o'clock  p.  M. ,  for  that  purpose. 
Unanimously  carried. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

Chas.  H.  Ccshing,  Sec'y. 

Mr.  Horner  leaves  a  wife  and  two  little 
children  to  mourn  his  untimely  death.  "We 
sympathize  with  them  deeply  in  their  great 


affliction,  and  regret  exceedingly  the  sad 
calamity  which  has  thus  cut  short  the  bril- 
liant and  useful  career  of  one  so  young  and 
so  full  of  energy  and  enterprise. 


Another  Conflagration. 


Again  Chicago  has  been  visited  by  a  ter- 
rible conflagration  which  has  swept  over 
acres  of  ground  and  destroyed  millions  of 
propertj^.  Less  than  three  years  ago  she 
was  devastated  by  the  greatest  conflagration 
of  modern  times;  the  buildings  covering 
2,124  acres,  or  nearly  3^  square  miles  of 
ground,  were  destroyed,  involving  a  total 
pecuniary  loss  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars,  and  rendering  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  people  homeless, ^besides  causing 
the  loss  of  about  250  lives.  By  this  great 
fire  17,450  buildings  were  destroyed,  being 
thirty  per  cent,  in  number  and  fifty  percent, 
in  value  of  the  whole  number  in  the  city. 
The  loss  to  the  insurance  companies  was 
over  ninety  million  dollars,  the  settle- 
ment of  which  bankrupted  fifty-six  com- 
panies, and  seriously  crippled  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  others. 

"When  the  telegragh  reported  this  great 
calamity  the  world  stood  aghast  at  the  awful 
catastrophe,  and  the  insurance  companies 
trembled  at  the  prospect  of  immediate  ruin. 
But  as  the  smoke  of  the  fire  cleared  away, 
and  the  adjusters  got  among  the  ruins  of  the 
great  city,  they  assumed  a  more  cheerful 
aspect  and  commenced  with  alacrity  and 
dispatch  to  settle  up  their  losses  and  extend 
their  business,  believing  thegreat  conflagra- 
tion to  be  "an  event  of  a  century."  This 
cheerfulness,  resulting  in  a  great  measure, 
as  it  did,  from  the  above  consoling  conclu- 
sion, was  destined,  however,  to  be  short- 
lived, as  in  less  than  one  year  thereafter, 
Boston  came  bowling  along,  sweeping  away 
the  pins  upon  which  the  superstructure  of 
their  faith  was  founded,  and  sending  them 
back  into  the  realms  of  doubt  and  despair. 
The  "  event  of  a  century  "  had  been  re- 
peated in  a  single  year,  and  the  theories  upon 
which  the  system  of  underwriting  was  sup- 
posed to  rest,  were  completely  demolished. 
This   fire   burned  over  65  acres  of  ground, 
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dostroyiiig  701)  briiU  luul  stone  buildings  and 
67  fi-ftines,  cnusing  a  loss  of  about  eighty 
millions  of  property,  about  forty  millions 
of  whieh  wa?  covered  by  insurance,  the 
settlement  of  -which  bnnkrujited  nearly  all 
of  the  local  and  some  outside  companies. 
This  terrible  calamity,  coming  so  close  upon 
the  heels  of  Chicago,  called  for  a  halt  and  a 
change  in  the  way  of  doing  business.  The 
old  theories,  to  some  extent,  were  supplanted 
by  new  ones;  rates  were  advanced  all  along 
the  line;  better  fire  departnients  were  organ- 
ized in  the  various  cities,  and  better  water 
supplies  and  facilities  of  all  kinds  were 
provided  for  the  extinguishing  of  fires. 
These  improvements,  together  with  the  in- 
creased watchfulness  of  the  public  to  prevent 
fires  and  a  better  appreciation  of  the  risk 
involved,  inspired  confidence  again  in  the  fu- 
ture of  the  business,  and  led  to  a  more  gener- 
al spreading  out  of  the  companies  over  the 
whole  field  with  a  view  to  strengthen  their 
positions  and  increase  the  protection  they 
oflFered  to  their  patrons. 

But  the  lessons  were  not  all  learned  yet. 
Another  Chicago  or  Boston  may  never  again 
occur,  but  the  numei-ous  Portlands,  Balti- 
mores,  etc.,  etc.,  that  have  occurred  since, 
have  taught  the  lesson  that  small  conllagra- 
tions  may  increase  in  number  during  any 
single  year  in  such  proportion  as  to  bring 
up  an  aggregate  loss  equal  to  or  exceeding 
the  aggregate  loss  of  the  years  in  which 
great  fires  occur.  Tiierefore  it  is  not  safe  to 
calculate  a  rate  of  premium  upon  the  ex- 
perience of  business  with  these  great  con- 
flagrations left  out  of  the  count. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  fire  in  Chicago, 
on  July  14th,  proves  the  fact  that  the  great 
fire  of  '71  does  not  exempt  that  city  from 
a  repetition  of  serious  conflagrations,  which, 
though  infants  compared  to  the  groat  blaze, 
cause  the  companies  to  lose  millions  of  dol- 
lars. At  this  writing,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  just  what  amount  of  loss  has  been  sus- 
tained by  this  fire,  but  it  runs  high  up  into 
the  millions,  and  sweeps  away  from  the 
companies  the  bulk  of  the  premiums  th<'\' 
have  collected  in  the  city  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years. 

In  the   face   of  this  fire,  should   we   not 


stop  and  ask  what  is  wrong  in  that  city? 
Surely  the  buildings  must  be  terribly  de- 
fective, the  moral  hazard  very  great,  or  the 
fire  department  very  inferior.  Something 
is  radically  wrong,  and  unless  the  defect 
can  be  pointed  out  and  remedied,  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  any  responsible  company 
can  continue  to  assume  risks  in  that  unfor- 
tunate city.  Let  the  underwriters  investi- 
gate this  matter  thoroughlj',  and  see  if  they 
cannot  do  something  toward  rendering  prop- 
erty more  secure  and  their  business  more 
profitable  in  that  field. 


Did  the  Life  Companies   do  Their 
Duty? 


It  is  but  natural  that  the  Life  companies 
should  be  terribly  exercised  over  the  new 
insurance  laws  of  this  State,  as  they  are  op- 
pressive and  injurious.  But  the  question 
arises,  did  they  make  any  effort  to  defeat 
them?  If  they  were  ignorant  of  the  ob- 
jectionable features  of  these  bills  before  they 
became  laws,  then  their  ignorance  is  very 
culpable.  All  of  them,  except  section  016 
were  published  by  us  some  months  before 
they  passed  the  Legislature,  and  every  com- 
pany doing  business  in  this  State  receives  our 
journal  regularly,  and  if  they  do  not  read  it, 
so  much  the  worse  for  them.  Besides  the 
general  agents  were  all  posted  upon  the 
nature  of  these  bills,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
have  assured  us  that  they  posted  their  com- 
panies ;  several  of  them  sending  the  bills 
direct  to  the  home  oflice  of  their  companies, 
and  calling  attention  to  their  objectionable 
features,  and  asking  for  instructions  in  the 
promises.  These  agents,  as  a  general  thing, 
have  no  limit.  They  are  forbidden  to  do 
anything  that  would  involve  an  expenditure 
of  any  money  without  first  getting  permis- 
sion from  the  home  oflice;  hence  they  \jere 
forced  to  remain  docile,  or  else  use  their 
own  funds  in  fighting  the  battles  of  these 
corporations.  This  some  of  them  did  do, 
but  it  was  a  useless  expenditure  of  money, 
as  they  failed  for  the  want  of  assistance  to 
influence  any  thing  in  their  behalf. 

Now  the  question  arises,  if  the  companies 
knrw   of   these   bills,    before   they  became 
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laws — and  they  cannot  deny  that  they  did — 
whj'  did  they  not  instruct  their  agents  at 
once  what  to  do,  or  send  some  representative 
out  here  with  power  to  act  for  them?  There 
was  no  necessity  for  expending  money  with 
the  lohbj-  ;  it  only  required  a  proper  in- 
fluence to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Legislature,  proper  in- 
structions as  to  the  obnoxious  character  of 
these  bills  and  the  havoc  they  would  do, 
and  an  earnest  effort  in  behalf  of  the  right, 
and  the  whole  batch  of  them  would  have 
been  defeated.  The  companies  did  not  need 
to  be  told  this  ;  they  knew  it  already,  and 
it  was  their  duty  to  do  it.  Among  the 
agents,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  harmony 
or  concert  of  action,  and  their  efforts  to  de- 
feat a  measure  of  this  kind  would  conse- 
quently have  been  futile.  But  a  little  en- 
couragement from  the  companies  would 
have  brought  them  together,  and  made  of 
them  a  valuable  ally  in  helping  them  de- 
feat this  disgraceful  raid. 

See  the  contrast!  Several  bills  having 
for  their  object  the  regulation  and  taxing  of 
the  fire  insurance  business  which  were  even 
more  obnoxious  and  onerous  than  the  new 
laws  affecting  the  life  companies,  were  in- 
troduced into  the  Legislature,  but,  through 
the  united  effbrt  of  the  fire  underwriters, 
they  scarcely  reached  a  third  reading.  They 
defeated  every  measure  that  was  pai'ticular- 
ly  objectionable  to  them,  and  the  life  com- 
panies could  have  done  the  same  thing  had 
they  done  their  duty.  This  fact  is  recog- 
nized here  by  everyone,  and  that  these  laws 
were  not  defeated  the  companies  have  them- 
selves alone  to  blame.  If  the  Chamber  of 
Life  Insurance  had  been  as  watchful  as  it 
should  have  been  of  the  interests  of  its 
members  on  this  Coast,  it  might  have  done 
some  good  for  the  profession,  but  it  took  no 
notice  of  these  measures  until  it  was  too 
late.  The  indignation  which  it  now  mani- 
fests at  this  legislation  would  be-  received 
with  better  grace  had  they  done  anything  to 
prevent  it.  So  while  others  are  being  cen- 
sured for  these  laws,  should  not  the  Cham- 
ber and  the  companies  come  in  for  their 
share  of  the  blame? 


Ne"ws  Summary. 


— The  Franklin  Fire  Insurance  of  St.  Louis 
is     establishing    agencies     throughout    the 

Northwestern  States. 

— -Property  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  United 
States  during  the  month  of  June,  $3,920,- 
855;  insurance  losses,  §2,521,075. 

— The  Expositor  has  removed  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia.  It  comes  out  in  a 
new  dress,  with  advertisements,  and  is  very 
much  improved. 

— There  were  129  fires  in  the  city  of  New- 
York  during  the  month  of  June.  Property 
destroyed,    $207,555.     Insurance   involved, 

$483,175. 

— The  assets  of  the  Franklin  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company,  of  New  Orleans,  were  re- 
cently sold  at  auction  by  the  Sheriff",  and 
realized  the  grand  sum  of  $1,106.55. 

— The  following  Baltimore  fire  insurance 
companies  have  declared  dividends: 

Home,  semi-annual 5  per  cent. 

Associated  Fireman's,  semi-annual...4  percent. 

Fireman's,  semi-annual ?2  a  share. 

Peabody 6  per  cent. 

— From  Kentucky  comes  the  intelligence  of 
another  life  insurance  murder.  This  time 
it  is  the  man's  wife,  who,  with  the  conniv- 
ance ofher  brother-in-law,  killed  her  husband 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  an  insurance  upon 
his  life  for  $10,000. 

— A  petition  has  been  lodged  praying  that 
the  voluntary  winding-up  of  the  Trident 
Marine  Insurance  Company,  of  England, 
may  be  continued  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  in  London. 

— A.  W.  Spalding,  for  six  years  special 
agent  with  the  Phoenix  of  Hartford,  under 
Mr.  General  Agent  Magill,  of  Cincinnati, 
has  resigned  that  position  for  an  engage- 
ment with  the  old  Franklin  of  Philadelphia, 
for  which  company  he  supervises  business 
in  the  states  of  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  -headquarters  at 
Atchison,  Kansas. 
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—  Tlio  Citizens'  Assurance  Corporation 
(Lil'ti)  of  London  is  about  to  close  up.  A 
petition  has  been  presented  to  tlie  Court  of 
Chnni-ery,  asking  that  its  business  may  be 
wound  up  and  the  company  disincorporated. 

— One  Cavcrhill,  of  Kentucky,  was  mur- 
dered lately  by  his  wife  and  brother-in-law, 
who  had  been  on  terms  of  criminal  intimacy, 
in  order  to  secure  $10,000  of  life  insurance. 
The  game  did  not  work  very  well. 

—The  Willamette  Iron  Works,  at  Portland, 
Oregon,  were  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 
They  were  insured  for  about  $4,000  in  the 
Commercial  Union  and  the  Fireman's 
Fund. 

— The  following  dividends  have  been  de- 
clared by  the  Connecticut  fire  insurance 
companies: 

Phoenix 4  per  cont. 

Connect. cut  Fire 'J 

Orient 3 

— George  Cohen,  Esq.,  assistant  manager  of 
the  Philadelphia  Underwriter,  was  married 
in  Chicago,  on  the  29th  inst.,  to  Miss  Lizzie 
Montgomery,  daughter  of  James  H.  Mont- 
gomery, Esq.,  President  of  the  Montgomery 
Palace  Stock  Car  Company.  The  happy  pair 
have  our  best  wishes  in  entering  upon 
the  journey  of  life  together. 

— The  Journal  des  Assurances  reports  an  in- 
crease of  the  life  business  in  France  in  1873 
over  1872.  The  nine  French  companies 
reported  business  at  the  close  of  1872 
amounting  to  170,600,000  francs.  Two 
more  companies  were  added  to  the  list  dur- 
ing 1873,  and  the  united  business  of  the 
eleven  at  the  close  of  the  year  amounted  to 
181,002,000  francs. 

The   annual   meeting  of  the  stockholders 

of  the  Republic  Life  Ins.  Co.  was  held  in 
Chicago  on  the  10th  of  June.  The  officers 
chosen  for  the  following  year  were  as  fol- 
lows: John  V.  Farwell;  President,  Paul 
Cornell,  1st  Vice-President;  J.  F.  Crank, 
2d  Vice-President;  L.  D.  Cartwright, 
Scceretary;  W.  F.  Coolbaugh,  Treasurer; 
Prof.  C.  F.  McKay,  Actuary. 


— The  oflSice  of  the  Arizona  Miner,  at  Pres- 
cott.  A,  T.,  was  burned  out  on  June  16,  re- 
sulting in  a  loss  to  that  paper  of  about  $2,- 
500,  and  some  go, 000  or  8(),000  to  adjoining 
propertj',  whereupon  the  Miner  entreats  the 
people  and  authorities  of  the  town  to  pro- 
vide means  at  once  for  resisting  a  new  at- 
tack of  the  terrible  element.  This  is  a 
very  proper  entreaty,  and  one  that  should  bo 
complied  with  at  once. 

— Mr.  Swinton  Boult^ — for  many  years  con- 
nected with  the  London,  Liverpool,  and 
Globe  Insurance  Company — has  succeeded 
in  organizing  another  company  in  England 
of  considerable  calibre,  the  capital  of  which 
is  $5,000,000.  As  Mr.  Boult  seems  to  be 
as  stout  an  enemy  as  he  was  once  the  devot- 
ed friend  of  his  old  associate,  he  will  no 
doubt  in  due  time  cross  the  water  and  con- 
front his  distinguished  rival  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  also. 

— The  Guardian  Life  Insurance  Company 
has  succeeded  in  procuring  the  dismissal  of 
the  injunction  procured  against  it  by  Mr. 
Gahagan,  who  also  petitioned  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  receiver,  the  judge  remark- 
ing that  "  t^e  plaintiff  was  not  actuated  by 
a  desire  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  stock- 
holders." A  receiver  is  a  fatal  officer.  He 
is  an  executioner  of  the  law,  and  when  he 
has  consumed  all  that  is  left  of  a  poor  skel- 
eton, he  too  often  asks  for  more. 

— The  following  New  York  fire  insurance 
companies  have  declared  dividends  since  the 
last  issue  of  the  Chronicle. 

Emporium,  somi-annual 5  per  cont. 

Morcantilo,  "         5       " 

I'acifie,  "         5       " 

Howard,  "  •■>       " 

Niagara,  "         5        " 

Safu^uard,  "         5       " 

Mochimies',  Brooklyn,  semi-annuaL..5       " 

Star,  semiannual 5       " 

Kings  County,  semi-annual 10       " 

Kidfrowood,  "         •'> 

Hanover,  "         5 

Hoffman,  "         5 

Now  York  and  Yonkors,  semi-ann 5       " 

Park,      somi-annual 10 

Qerniania,        "         5       " 

Comniorco,        "         ■'> 

Empire  City,    "  5 

Fireman's 8 
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Editorial  Notes. 


— A  cunningly  devised  scheme  to  defraud 
the  Life  Association  of  America  out  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  was  brought  to  ligiit  a  few 
days  ago  in  St  Joseph,  Mo.  The  alleged 
dead  person  was  to  have  been  drowned 
in  a  boat  ofi  ISTebraska  City.  The  trans- 
action appearing  fishy,  an  investigation 
instituted  resulted  in  proving  the  story  too 
thin.  This  drowning  ruse  is  or  ought  to  be 
played  out;  let  us  have  some  new  dodge 
next  time  for  a  change. 

—A  practical  test  of  Crofutt's  Life  Protect- 
or was  made  by  Chief  Scannell,  in  this  city, 
on  the  28th  of  July.  The  Chief  and  four 
other  parties  remained  half  an  hour  in  a 
room  densely  filled  with  the  smoke  of  pulu 
and  tobacco,  and  they  assert  that  they  suf- 
fered no  inconvenience  therefrom.  The 
test  was  a  very  satisfactory  one  to  all  con- 
cerned. Our  fire  department  should  be 
supplied  with  a  few  hundred  of  these  Pro- 
tectors. 

— "We  publish  elsewhere  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Lewis,  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Life 
Insurance,  in  which  he  takes  issue  with  us 
in  our  views  of  the  action  of  that  body,  as 
expressed  in  our  July  issue,  and  offers,  as  a 
defense  of  that  action,  the  assertion  that  the 
new  laws  of  this  State  cannot  be  avoided, 
and  that  if  they  could  be,  it  would  be  wrong 
to  do  so.  Mr.  Lewis  makes  out  a  very 
strong  case,  still  we  think  he  is  in  error  as 
to  some  things,  and  that  the  new  laws  can 
be  rendered  harmless,  and  that  it  would  be 
creditable  and  proper  to  do  so.  But  we 
have  not  space  to  say  more  upon  this  sub- 
ject in  this  issue. 

— The  California  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 
Company,  of  this  city,  has  withdrawn  from 
the  Board  of  Underwriters.  This  leaves 
two  out  of  the  six  locals  in  the  Board.  The 
California  was  never  arraigned  for  violation 
of  rules  or  rates  while  it  was  a  member, 
and  it  retires  not  with  any  intention  of  do- 
ing a  demoralizing  business,  but  in  order  to 
retain  its  business  which  the  directors  and 
officers  claim  they  were  losing  because  they 


would  not  undercut.  The  company  has  al- 
ways been  managed  in  a  conservative  and 
judicious  manner,  and  hag  not  been  con- 
sidered a  "cheap-John"  concern  in  the 
past,  nor  is  it  probable  that  it  ever  will  be. 
Board  or  no  Board,  the  company  will  be 
run  upon  legitimate  principles,  and  its  busi- 
ness selected  with  the  usual  care,  and  writ- 
ten at  fair  rates. 

— The  insurance  dividends  paid  by  our  local 
companies,  so  far  this  year,  have  been  un- 
usually large.  The  amounts  disbursed  by 
each  company  have  been  as  follows: 

California 8  40,500 

Commercial 21,000 

Firemen's  Fund 48,000 

State  Investment 21,000 

Union 127,-500 

Total 3258,000 

The  dividends  of  the  Commercial  and  State 
Investments  were  regular  monthly  divi- 
dends, at  the  rate  of  Ig  per  cent,  per  month; 
the  California  were  quarterly,  at  the  rate  of 
6,  4j  and  8  per  cent,  respectively;  the  Fire- 
man's Fund  were  quarterly,  at  the  rate  of 
6,  5  and  5  per  cent,  respectively;  and  the 
Union  were  quarterly,  -at  the  rate  of  3,  8 
and  6  per  cent,  respectively. 

— At  a  meeting  of  the  Common  Council  of 
Chicago,  held  in  that  citj'  on  July  18th,  re- 
solutions were  adopted  looking  to  the  speedy 
reorganization  of  the  Fire  Department;  the 
removal  of  inflammable  buildings;  the  ad- 
dition of  water  conduits,  and  of  a  corps  of 
sappers  and  miners  to  remove  or  destroy 
buildings  in  case  of  fire.  The  Chicago 
Board  of  Underwriters  adopted  resolutions 
of  a  similar  tenor,  and  intimate  a  belief 
that  their  principles  would  withdraw  the 
assistance  of  the  companies  unless  such 
means  of  checking  fires  were  adopted,  to- 
gether with  the  addition  of  high  power 
steam  engines  to  reach  the  loftier  buildings, 
and  the  construction  of  fire  walls  or  some 
barrier  to  conflagrations  of  a  nature  recently 
experienced  in  that  city.  These  are  very 
proper  measures,  and  if  the  city  govermeut 
will  rigidly  enforce  them,  they  will  accom- 
plish much  good. 
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— The  insurance  companies  doing  business 
in  Chicago  have  demanded  as  follows  : 

The  rcoiganization  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment on  a  i>]an  that  will  remove  it  beyond 
political  influence;  the  extension  of  the  fire 
limits  so  as  to  be  coexten.sivc  with  theboun- 
daries  of  the  citj';  the  organization  of  a 
corps  of  sappers  and  miners;  an  immediate 
increase  in  the  capacity  of  all  watcr-i)ipcs; 
the  isolation  of  the  business  city  from  its 
wooden  suburbs  by  a  strip  of  land  a  half 
mile  wide,  or  the  erection  of  numerous  high 
fire-walls  cutting  off  these  localities;  the 
adoption  of  stringent  building  rules,  under 
which,  among  other  things,  the  wooden 
Mansard  roof  shall  be  strictly  prohibited. 
This  is  understood  to  be  the  ultimatum  of 
the  insurance  companies.  If  it  is  not  ac- 
cepted they  will  withdraw  the  protection  of 
fire  insurance  from  the  city. 

— The  Hand-in-hand  Life  and  Fire  Insur- 
ance Co.  of  England  is  the  oldest  company 
in  existence;  hence  its  accounts  are,  year  by 
year  objects  of  legitimate  curiosity  on  the  part 
of  the  assurance  profession  generally.  The 
statements  for  1873  show  that  a  satisfactory 
amount  of  new  business  is  being  transacted, 
the  increase  of  the  life  income  being  over 
£3,000,  and  the  fire  £1,700;  whilst  the 
bonus  returns  in  the  last  three  years  have 
been,  out  of  a  total  life  income  of  £373, 000, 
no  less  than  £145,800.  The  addition  to  the 
accumulated  fund  in  the  same  period  was 
£198,000.  The  fire  branch  shows  a  suffi- 
cient profit  to  defray  the  whole  of  the  man- 
agement expenses  of  the  company,  commis- 
sion excepted.  In  the  three  years  the 
surplus  in  this  department  was  £21,087,  and 
the  expenses  of  the  life  office  amounted  to 
£24,564,  of  which  £3,000  was  for  income- 
tax.  

— The  tenth  annual  rejiort  of  Fire  Mai-- 
shalDurkee,  of  this  city,  for  the  year  ending 
June  30th,  1874,  shows  the  following 
figures: 

There  were  309  alarms  of  fire;  total  losses, 
§323,277.58;  insurance,  ?1,247,341.72;  am't 
paid,  ?224, 689.82.  The  greatest  monthly 
losses   were  §78,363.50   in  November,  and 


§64,534.01  in  April.  The  smallest  monthly 
loss  was  §4,558.50  in  January.  The  logs  of 
projierty  insured  amounted  to  §224,080,82, 
and  of  the  properly  uninsured,  §98,567.70. 
The  amount  paid  for  losses  by  destruction 
and  injury  to  stock,  household  furniture,  etc., 
was  §207,359.37,  and  on  buildings,  §114,- 
918.21.  There  were  16  incendiary  fires  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  total  number  of  build- 
ings burned  was  216.  The  average  loss  to 
each  inhabitant  of  the  city  was  §1.01 — the 
lowest  amount  any  year  of  the  past  ten. 
The  average  loss  for  each  fire  was  §1 ,430.78 
— lowest  for  ten  years.  There  are  21,000 
buildings  in  the  city,  and  as  216  buildings 
were  burned,  the  proportionate  loss  to  the 
number  of  buildings  was  about  1  to  100. 

— We  are  in  receipt  of  the  ninth  annual 
statementof  the  Union  Insurance  Company, 
of  this  city,  being  for  the  year  ending  June 
30th,  1874.  The  assets  foot  up  §1,017,- 
354.43,  of  which  nearly  one-half  is  invested 
on  bonds  and  mortgages,  §120,000  in  real 
estate  owned  by  thecompany,§41, 182  in  cash 
items  and  all  the  balance  but  about  §60,000 
in  various  classes  of  bonds  owned  by  the 
company.  The  total  liabilities,  exclusive  of 
capital,  foot  up  §158,415.43,  leaving  sur- 
plus as  to  policy-holders  of  §858,939,  and 
as  to  stockholders  of  §108,939.  A  quarter- 
ly dividend  of  3  per  cent,  and  an  extra 
dividend  of  3  per  cent.,  aggregating  §45,000 
was  paid  in  July,  making  total  dividends 
paid  so  far  this  year  by  this  company  of 
§127,500,  or  just  the  amount  of  the  entire 
dividend  of  1873.  Since  the  company  with- 
drew from  the  East  in  1872,  it  has  been  do- 
ing a  most  successful  business.  It  stands 
high  in  the  estimation  of  both  the  public 
and  the  underwriters,  and  for  legitimate 
conduct  and  conservative  management,  it 
has  no  superior  on  this  Coast.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  companies  which  lives  strictly  up  to 
the  rules  and  rates  of  the  Board.  The  only 
changes  made  in  the  directors  at  the  annual 
meeting,  which  was  held  on  the  10th  of 
July,  were  K.  S.  Floyd,  Chas.  Baum  and 
C.  Ducommun,  of  Los  Angeles,  who  were 
elected  to  fill  vacancies.  The  officers  re- 
main as  formerly. 
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— The  July  statement  of  the  Amazon  Inp. 
Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  is  a  good  exhibit.  It 
shows  total  assets  of  §850,957.17,  and  total 
liabilities,  exclusive  of  capital,  of  S317,- 
875.37,  leaving  surplus,  as  I'ogards  policy- 
holders, of  8533,081.80,  and  as  regards  stock- 
holders, of  833,081.80.  The  assets  are  of  a 
first-class  character  throughout  and  the  bus- 
iness reported  very  extensive,  and  of  a  supe- 
rior quality. 

— We  publish  elsewhere  in  this  issue  a  state- 
ment of  the  case  of  "W.  A.  Howard  vs.  the 
Continental  Life  Insurance  Co.,  the  decis- 
ion in  which  was  recently  reversed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  this  state.  The  case  was 
conducted  on  the  part  of  the  company  by 
George  A.  Nourse,  Esq.,  and,  from  what 
we  can  learn  of  his  work,  he  has  made 
a  very  able  defense  of  the  case.  His  argu- 
ment before  the  Supreme  Court,  a  copy  of 
which  we  have  been  favored  with,  is  a  very 
masterly  one,  and  the  result  which  he  has 
accomplished  places  the  life  companies  un- 
der obligations  to  him. 

— The  life  companies  are  making  much  bit- 
ter complaint  about  the  new  law  of  this 
State  refusing  them  the  right  to  go  from  the 
State  to  the  United  States  Courts.  We  have 
before  stated  that  almost  a  similar  law  exists 
in  New  York  and  Michigan.  The  Ohio 
Constitution  does  the  same,  as  witness  the 
following: 

Sec.  11. — Xo  foreign  corporation  shall 
carry  on  the  business  of  transporting  j^erson 
or  property,  or  of  telegraphing,  mining, 
manufhcturing  or  insurance  in  this  State, 
except  while  it  maintains  therein  an  office, 
where,  or  on  the  person  in  charge  of  which, 
process  may  be  served  in  any  action  or  legal 
proceeding  instituted  against  it;  nor  after  it 
shall  cause  or  procure  to  be  removed  into 
any  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  a  pro- 
ceeding instituted  by  or  against  it,  in  any 
court  of  this  State,  upon  a  cause  of  action 
arising  out  of  such  business,  which  a  corpor- 
ation of  this  State,  if  a  party  to  such  pro- 
ceeding, might  not  cause  or  procure  to  be  so 
removed. 

Is  it  not  in  bad  grace  to  complain  of  laws 


in  this  State  when  they  have  complied  with 
or  are  bound  by  the  same  in  other  States  ? 

— The  annual  meeting  of  the  Life  Under- 
writer's Association  of  Ohio  was  held  at  Put- 
in-Bay, on  Lake  Erie,  on  June  13th.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Association  is  to  promote  under- 
writing in  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  protect  the 
insuring  public  from  fraud  and  deception, 
and  to  sustain  the  character  of  the  life  as- 
surance agency  business  by  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  from  time  to  time 
adopted  by  the  association. 

Among  other  salutary  rules  of  conduct, 
the  practice  of  rebating  premiums  is  for- 
bidden, as  well  as  the  use  of  anonymous  cir- 
culars, statements  or  publications  dispar- 
aging to  any  company,  or  to  any  agent  rep- 
resented in  the  association.  No  agent  is 
allowed  to  undermine  the  confidence  of 
policy-holders  in  companies  in  which  ihey 
may  be  assured. 

Thirty-three  companies  were  represented 
at  the  meeting  and  everything  passed  oif 
pleasantly.  Elizur  Wright  and  Sheppard 
Homans  were  present  at  the  meeting. 

—The  affairs  of  the  Merchants'  Mutual 
Marine  Insurance  Company,  of  this  city, 
are  being  rapidly  wound  up.  The  stock- 
holders resolved  to  discontinue  business  in 
January  last.  There  were  then  a  large 
number  of  risks  outstanding  which  it  was 
deemed  best  not  to  re-insure,  but  to  let  the 
policies  expire.  Under  this  arrangement 
the  first  distribution  of  capital  was  made  in 
March,  the  second  in  April,  the  third  in 
May  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  in  July.  The 
amounts  distributed  are  as  follows: 

Per  cent.      Amount. 

March 2o  8125,000 

April 20  100,000 

May 15  75,000 

July  1st 10  50,000 

July  11th 10  50.000 

Totals SO  Sl<X),0(.i0 

The  original  amount  of  capital  paid  in  by 
the  stockholders  was  §250,000,  which  was 
subsequently  increased  to  §500,000  by  capi- 
talizing profits  earned.  In  addition  to  this 
amount  the  stockholders  received,  during 
the  ten  years  the  company  was  doing  busi- 
ness, the  sum  of  §295,000  in  cash  dividends. 
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Tlio  officers  feel  confident  that  they  will  be 
able  to  return  the  balance  of  capital,  ?100,- 
000,  in  which  event  the  stockholders  will 
have  received  the  sum  of  ?r>4r),000  ])rofit  on 
the  original  investment  of  §250,000.  Mr. 
J.  B.  Scotchler,  the  President  of  this  com- 
pany, and  his  associate  officers  deserve  great 
credit  for  the  rapid  and  successful  manner 
in  which  thej'  are  winding  up  its  affairs. 

— Brotliiir  IlaA'den,  of  the  Insurance  Journal , 
takes  us  to  task  for  "pilfering."  As  the 
Journal  is  one  of  the  few  j^apers  which  al- 
ways gives  proper  credit,  we  rise  to  explain. 
As  to  the  tables  to  which  it  refers,  we  had 
secured  the  figures  given  from  thirteen  of 
the  companies  direct  and  through  their  pub- 
blished  statements  before  the  Year  Book  was 
publisiied,  and  the  balance  of  them  were 
taken  from  that  work,  due  mention  of  which 
we  intended  to  make  under  the  head  of 
Editorial  Notes,  but  unfortunately  it  was 
left  out.  Our  aim  is  to  give  due  credit  where 
it  belongs,  and  especially  wouW  we  do  this 
■with  the  Journal,  because  of  its  strict  obser- 
vance of  the  same  rules.  We  hope  we  have 
'*  followed  copy  "  close  enough  in  this  ex- 
planation to  please  our  esteemed  friend. 

— Fitzgerald  is  at  his  old  tricks  again.  The 
Marysville  Appeal,  of  July  19th,  says:  "A 
few  days  ago  two  men  named  Fitzgerald 
and  Shumway,  representing  themselves  as 
of  the  firm  of  Fitzgerald,  Newton,  Shum- 
way &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  and  importers 
and  dealers  in  drugs  and  medicines,  called 
at  this  office  and  ordered  a  job  of  printing. 
They  called  subsequently,  took  a  part  of  the 
printed  matter,  and  left  for  parts  unknown. 
The  object  of  this  item  is  to  warn  our  con- 
temporaries that  they  may  avoid  being  im- 
posed upon.  The  man  Fitzgerald  was  for- 
merly connected  with  the  San  Francisco 
Sun,  and  the  party  claim  to  be  traveling 
agi^nts  for  the  Bethesda  Jlineral  Water,  for 
the  sale  of  Dr.  Evory's  Diamond  Catarrh 
Remedy,  Dr.  Lepper's  Oil  of  Gladness,  and 
Gates'  Arriston.  If  our  contemporaries 
will  publish  this  item  they  may  do  the  pub- 
lic some  service."  This  is  another  "Mon- 
treal Manufacturing  Co."  scheme,  and  if 
we  do  not  mistake   our  judgment,  Fitz  will 


come  to  grief  in  this  as  he  did  on  that.  Are 
Newton  and  Shumway  fictitious  partners,  or 
are  they  real ;  and  do  they  ply  the  same 
trades  that  have  made  Fitzgerald  so  notori- 
ous? We  warn  our  readers  against  being 
duped  by  tlicni. 

— Many  of  the  managers  of  the  life  com- 
panies in  this  city  complain  that  Commis- 
sioner Foard  is  rude  to  them,  and  that  be 
indulges  in  profane  language  in  his  office. 
lie  is  charged  with  having  cursed  some  of 
them  both  in  and  out  of  doors.  If  this 
charge  be  true  it  shows  bad  manners,  and  is 
a  violation  of  law,  as  no  public  officer  has  a 
right  to  use  profane  language  in  his  office, 
or  when  attending  to  his  official  duties.  He 
was  recently  overheard,  in  the  course  of  an 
argument  with  a  prominent  general  agent, 

to  say,  "  By  J s   C 1,  I  want  to  say 

to    you  that  you're  a  G — d    d d    dirty 

puppy."  Where  the  Commissioner  learned 
this  classical  language  we  are  unable  to  tell; 
certainly  not  from  his  classical  friend,  Gov. 
Booth. 

— The  papers  in  the  East  are  branding  the 
New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany with  being  a  deserter,  because  it  has 
had  the  manliness  to  continue  to  do  business 
in  California  under  the  new  laws.  Wc  do 
not  see  anything  in  its  course  for  which  it 
should  be  censured.  On  the  contrary,  we 
think  its  course  is  correct,  and  that  it  de- 
serves credit  for  its  independence  and  for 
the  confidence  it  reposes  in  its  manager  at 
this  end  of  the  line,  Mr.  Everson.  The 
company  being  bound  by  the  Massachusetts 
non-forfeiture  law,  could  not  hope  to  profit 
from  any  lapses  that  might  occur  in  conse- 
quence of  withdrawal,  as  will  all  of  the 
other  companies.  Hence,  as  there  was  all 
to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain,  we  consider 
that  the  New  England  would  have  acted  un- 
wisely to  have  left  the  State,  and  that  this 
censure  is  unjust  and  uncalled  for. 

— The  following  Pittsburgh  fire  insurance 
companies  have  declared  dividends  since  the 
last  issue  of  the  Chronicle: 

Ariuonia,  soini-annual SH  per  share. 

I'onnsylvania,    "  3         " 
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— The  only  life  companies  now  authorized  to 
do  new  business  in  this  State  are  the  New  Eng- 
land Mutual,  Union  Mutual,  Pacific  Mutual, 
and  the  Republic  Life,  All  the  rest  of  the 
companies  have  withdrawn,  and  will  in 
future  do  no  new  business  in  this  State.  The 
most  of  them,  or  perhaps  all,  will  keep  a 
collecting  agency  here,  and  press  for  new 
business  in  Oregon  and  Nevada.  The  new 
laws  now  in  force  in  this  State  do  not  pro- 
hibit the  collection  of  renewals,  as  some  of 
our  readers  have  presumed,  by  companies 
which  refuse  to  sign  the  power  of  attorney 
prescribed  by  law,  and  the  agreement  to 
leave  to  the  State  Courts  the  settlement  of 
of  all  litigated  cases.  The  blank  furnished 
by  the  Commissioner  requires  none  of  these 
things  ;  so  there  is  virtually  nothing  in  the 
way  of  any  company  keeping  up  its  old 
business. 

— Suit  has  been  brought  by  the  St.  Louis 
Life  Insurance  Company  against  R.  A. 
Diver,  et  al.,  for  several  thousand  dollars 
claimed  by  them  to  be  due  from  him  to  the 
old  St.  Louis  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, re-insured  by  them.  Mr.  Diver  has  a 
counter  claim  against  them  which  largely 
overbalances  their  account  against  him.  We 
do  not  know  sufficient  of  the  merits  of  this 
suit  as  yet  to  warrant  us  in  saying  very 
much  about  it,  but  what  we  do  know  is 
rather  in  Mr.  Diver's  favor.  We  scarce- 
ly think  that  any  agent  can  be  indebted 
to  the  old  St.  Louis  Mutual  to  half  the  ex- 
tent that  it  is  indebted  to  them  and  its  pat- 
rons. We  shall  investigate  the  case  tho- 
roughly in  a  short  time,  and  give  the  facts 
in  the  case. 

— Some  of  our  exchanges  are  censureing 
Mr.  Everson,  the  General  Agent  of-  the 
New  England  Life,  for  the  advertisements 
he  has  been  inserting  in  the  daily  papers 
since  the  first  of  July.  We  have  examined 
them  carefully  and  we  cannot  see  a  single 
sentence  that  even  the  most  fastidious  can 
complain  of.  He  does  not  reflect  upon  any 
company  or  individual,  nor  is  he  taking 
advantage  of  any  one.  He  is  doing  just 
what  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  do.  Nay, 
more,  just  what  it  is  his  duty  to  doj  under  the 


circumstances.  If  his  company  is  to  re- 
main here,  it  is  duty  to  get  business  for  it; 
and  we  approve  his  course  fully,  and  so  must 
every  other  man  who  has  no  "  axe  to  grind  " 
himself. 

— On  the  11th  of  the  past  month  the  San 
Joaquin  No.  3  Engine,  of  Stockton,  under 
charge  of  Chief  Nichols,  gave  a  trial  in  this 
city  with  their  Babcock  Self- Acting  En- 
gine, before  Chief  Engineer  Scannell,  the 
Fire  and  Water  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  and  many  others.  The  exhi- 
bition was  entirely  satisfactory;  demonstra- 
ting these  Engines  for  quick  work,  saving 
from  damage  by  water,  and  where  there  is 
a  scarcity  or  no  water  have  no  equal,  and 
we  hope,  now  that  measures  are  being  taken 
to  provide  additional  fire  apparatus  for  the 
City,  one  of  the  largest  size  Engines,  cost- 
ing $3,900,  will  be  added  to  the  department, 
and  placed  in  the  locality  where  a  majority 
of  fires  occur.  New  York  City  has  six, 
Boston  four,  and  most  all  other  Eastern 
Cities  one  to  half  a  dozen  of  them. 

— We  have  received  from  the  Amazon  Ins. 
Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  a  pamphlet  containing 
a  detailed  statement  of  its  losses  in  the  var- 
ious States  since  October,  1871,  to  date. 
The  total  paid  foots  up  an  aggregate  of 
fl, 248,247. 53.  The  company  styles  them 
"  Urned  Premiums  on  Cremated  Risks." 
— Some  of  our  exchanges  are  complaining 
of  the  removal  or  superseding  of  Mr.  John 
Collins,  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Republic 
Life  Insurance  Company.  Some  of  them 
think  that  Mr.  L.  D.  Cortright  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it,  he  having  been  "  prom" 
oted  "  from  Vice-President  to  Secretary,  to 
fill  Mr.  Collins'  place.  We  cannot  accept 
the  view  our  contemporaries  take  of  this 
matter.  We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Cort- 
right would  undermine  and  betray  a  friend. 
Not  he.  But  if  he  would,  it  is  none  of  our 
funeral.  The  Rei)ublic  is  a  stock  company, 
and  he  who  can  control  the  most  stock  can 
make  himself  what  he  pleases.  The  policy- 
holders have  nothing  to  do  or  say  in  this 
matter,  so  long  as  the  new  Secretary  does 
his  duty  as  faithfully  as  did  John  Collins. 
It  is  a  family  quarrel  in  which  we  wish  to 
be  counted  out. 
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Chips. 

— We  are  under  obligations  to  Commis- 
sioner Row,  of  Michigan,  for  a  copy  of  his 
Fourth  Annual  Firo  and  Marine  Report. 
It  was  received,  however,  too  late  for  any 
comments  in  this  issue. 

— The  office  of  the  Republic  Life  Insurance 
Company  in  this  city  has  been  removed 
from  317  California  street  to  217  Sansome 
street,  in  adjoining  rooms  to  the  offices  of 
the  North  Pacific  Transportation  Company. 

— The  Western  Savings  and  Trust  Com- 
pany moved  its  otfice  on  the  1st,  from  213 
Sansome  street  to  the  corner  of  Kearny 
and  Post  streets.  The  office  of  the  Pacific 
Mutual  Life  is  also  removed  to  that  point; 
the  W.  S.  &  T.  Co.,  being  the  San  Fran- 
cisco agents  of  the  companj'. 

— R.  B.  Irwin  &  Co.  have  recently  secured 
the  agency  of  the  St.  Louis  Fire  Ins.  Co., 
which  thoy  will  run  in  connection  with  their 
former  companies,  the  Loriilard,  of  New 
York,  and  the  Traders  of  Chicago.  They 
now  represent  aggregate  assets  off  1,460,000. 

— We  call  the  attention  of  life  insurance  solic- 
itors to  the  advertisement  of  C.  E.  Burrows, 
Esq.,  Gen.  Agent  of  the  Phcenix  Life  Ins. 
Co.,  of  Hartford,  for  Oregon,  Mr.  Bur- 
rows is  a  splendid  gentleman,  and  active 
agents  will  do  well  to  call  on  or  address 
him  at  Salem,  Oregon,  at  once. 

— Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  general  agents 
for  the  British  and  Foreign  Marine  Ins. 
Co.,  have  removed  their  office  from  308 
Sansome  to  230  California  Street,  in  Tal- 
lant's  Building.  They  have  handsome 
quarters  at  their  new  number  and  are  doing 
a  large  and  profitable  business  as  usual. 
They  represent  a  number  one  company, 
»nd  are  agreeable  gentlemen  to  deal  with. 

— Potter,  Jacobs  and  Easton  is  the  style  of 
a  new  insurance  firm  in  this  city,  represent- 
ing the  Globe  Insurance  Co.,  qf  Chicago, 
and  Franklin  Insurance  Co.,  of  St.  Louis. 
Mr.  Jacobs  has  been  in  the  tire  insurance  bus- 
iness for  14  years.  lie  was  formerly  the 
general  agent  of  the  Occidental  of  this  city 


and  the  Cleveland  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Easton 
was  also  connected  with  the  Occidental  for 
several  years  and  more  recently  with  the 
Com.  Union,  and  Mr.  Potter  is  still  agent 
for  the  Fire  Association  and  a  number  of 
other  companies  at  Salt  Lake  City,  where 
he  formerly  resided. 

— The  following  circular  has  been  sent  to 
the  California  policy-holders  of  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  of  New  York,  by 
the  San  Francisco  manager: 

San  Frakcisco,  Cal.,     ") 
July  25th,  1S74.  J 

Dear  Sir: — In  forwarding  the  annexed  cir- 
cular of  the  companies,  notifying  you  of 
the  reasons  which  forbid  their  doing  new 
busi7ief!s  in  the  State  of  California,  I  beg  to 
state  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  the  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Company,  of  New  York, 
that  they  unwillingly  abandon  the  field, 
(even  for  a  time,  pending  the  repeal  of  the  un- 
loise  statutes)  because  new  business  adds  to 
the  prosperity  of  a  company,  and  the  poli- 
cy-holders OF  THE  Mutual  Life  are 
THE  company;  therefore  while  these  laws 
stand,  thej'  are  directly  inimical  to  the  per- 
sonal interests  of  more  than  ten  thousand 
citizens  of  this  State. 

The  managers  of  the  Mutual  Life  heartily 
desire  to  protect  and  jiromote  the  highest  in- 
terests of  their  principals, and  whiletemporar- 
ily  deprived  by  the  laws  of  California  from  do- 
ing this,  in  so  far  as  new  busi7iess  is  concerned, 
they  will,  as  heretofore,  throughout  this 
State,  continue  to  receive  the  premiums  of 
policies  in  force  issued  by  them  as  they  may 
hereafter  fall  due,  without  requiring  the  po- 
licy-owners to  accept  any  assistance  from  the 
agents  of  any  other  life  insurance  company,- 
who  have  already  signified  tlieir  intention  to 
make  capital  of  the  situation,  and  to  secure 
a  fee  as  well  from  the  policy-owners  res- 
ident in  this  State,  who  are  covered  \f^  in- 
surance of  sound  and  responsible  foreign 
life  insurance  companies,  now  driven  out  by 
the  laws. 

The  premium  receipts  for  the  California 
policies  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
panj^,  of  New  York,  will  be  collected  and 
distributed  as  usual,  and  all  business  regard- 
ing them  will  be  attended  to  by  the  under- 
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signed  for  the  convenience  of  policj'-owners. 
Kespectfully, 

A.  B.  FOKBES,  Agent. 
204  Montgomery  streeet. 

— Arkansas  has  abolished  the  office  of  In- 
surance Commissioner.  This  lets  Mr.  Com- 
missioner Barnes  out,  and  very  properly. 
This  is  the  first  State  to  do  away  with  super- 
vision of  insurance,  and  if  the  lead  will  only 
be  followed  as  closely  as  was  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  system  by  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, we  shall  soon  get  rid  of  the  bulk 
of  the  nuisance. 

— R.  J.  Smith  has  been  elected  Secretary 
of  the  Traders'  Insurance  Company  of  Chi- 
cago, and  that  company  has  aj^plied  for  ad- 
mission to  the  National  Board.  Mr.  Smith 
is  an  experienced  underwriter,  and  he  has 
been  made  Secretary  of  a  company  which 
has  enjoyed  a  good  reputation  for  prompt- 
ness and  legitimate  conduct;  and  this  new 
move  indicates  an  increased  desire  to  do 
what  is  right. 

— The    Chronicle,  of  July  16th,  reports  still 
further  dividends  by  New  York  companies 
as  follows: 
Manufacturers  <&  Builders^,  semi-ann..  5  por  cent. 

Phenix,  semi-annual 5  " 

Lorillard,        "  5  " 

Continental     "  5  " 

Lamar  "  5  " 

Knickerbocker,  semi-annual 10  " 

Guardian,  "  5  " 

Firemen's  Fund  "  5  " 

Columbia,  "  5  " 

Merchants',  "    *      10 

Resolute,  "  5  " 

Stuyve?ant,  "  9  " 

WilHamsburgh  City,  "  7  " 

Gorman-American,      "  5  " 

Farragut,  "  5  " 

Amity,  "  4  " 

Standard,  "  5  " 

Lenox,  "  5  '  " 

Firemen's  Trust,  "  5  " 

—  The  life  insurance  companies  of  this 
country  are  deeply  interested  in  the  rebuk- 
ing of  that  new-fangled  philosophy  which 
finds  an  apology  for  every  crime  and  a  way 
of  escape  for  every  criminal  by  the  accomo- 
dating plea  of  insanity.  The  speculations 
of  modern  philosophy  are  as  innumerable 
as  the  superstitions  of  mediieval  ignorance, 


and  often  scarcely  less  absurd.  It  is  be- 
coming quite  too  much  the  fasMon  to  refer 
every  moral  aberration,  no  matter  how  hid- 
eous in  its  nature  or  appalling  in  its  conse- 
quences, to  some  organic  disturbance  of  the 
brain,  or  some  sudden  and  irresistible  over- 
throw of  the  mental  equipoise,  for  neither 
of  which  the  offender  can  be  held  account- 
able. 

Juries  of  these  modern  times,  are  com- 
posed of  very  curious  material.  Whether 
it  is  partiality,  corruption,  or  prejudice, 
which  influences  them,  is  immaterial,  so 
long  as  the  fact  remains,  that,  provided  by 
our  modern  theorists  with  an  avenue  of 
escape  from  the  otherwise  unavoidable 
shame  that  would  follow  them,  they  render, 
in  a  certain  class  of  criminal  cases,  and 
especially  in  cases  where  life  insurance 
companies  are  the  defendants  against 
fraudulent  claims,  verdicts  which  outrage 
that  sense  of  justice  resident  in  every  sober 
mind. — Chronicle, 

— The  following  St.  Louis  fire  and  marine 
insurance  companies  have  declared  divi- 
dends: 

Marine,  semi-annual 5  por  cent. 

Phoanix  "  6        " 

'•MofFerson  Mutual,  semi-annual 5        " 

Citizens',        "  "  5       " 

■'Also  a  dividend  of  $2.50  upon  each  share  of 
stock,  to  be  credited  upon  the  respective  stock 
notes. 

— The   Chronicle  reports  the    following   di- 
vidends by  New  York  companies  since  its 
issue  of  July  2d,  reported  elsewhere  : 
Globe  (semi-annual  5  per  ct.,  extra  2>^)  7J^  per  ct. 

Clinton,  semi-annual 10       " 

Irving 7        " 

Importers'  and  Traders',  somi-annual....  5       " 
Tradesmen's,  "  .•••  5       " 

United  States,  "  ....  7        " 

'■'Long  Island,  "  ....  8       " 

Mechanics'  and  Tradora',  "  ....10       " 

Now  York  Equitable,  "  ....10       ** 

American  Exchange,  "  ....  5       " 

Relief,  "  ....  5 

Citizens 8}^    " 

Adriatic 5        " 

National 5       " 

Arctic 5       " 

*^A  return  of  fiO  per  cent,  in  scrip  on  the  earned 
premiums  for  the  year  ending  Juno  oO  has  b:'en 
doclarod  to  policy-holders,  for  which  certif  cates 
will  be  issued  September  Ist.  Six  per  cent,  in- 
terest on  the  outstanding  scrip  will  bo  payable 
August  1st.  The  scrip  of  lH'i'!  will  be  redeemed  in 
cash,  on  and  after  August  1st,  next. 
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— The  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Comi)any 
have  gotten  into  their  new  quarters  at  406 
California  street,  next  door  to  the  Bank  of 
California.  The  new  offices  are  sunny, 
commodious  and  convenient,  and  they  have 
been  very  handsomely  fitted  up.  The 
change  is  a  good  one. 

— Five  members  of  the  Williamsport,  Pa., 
fire  department  were  arrested  on  the  8th  of 
June,  as  suspected  incendiaries,  and  con- 
fessed to  having  set  fires  at  different  times 
within  the  past  j'car  or  two  which  resulted 
in  a  loss  of  over  .51,000,000.  It  is  needless 
to  state  that  the  Williamsport  fire  depart- 
ment is  operated  on  the  volunteer  system. 
The  volunteers  are  always  ready  for  a  run 
with  the  machine,  and  when  business  is  dull 
are  quite  apt  to  start  a  fire  just  for  the  fun 
of  putting  it  out.  Regulars  are  quite  con- 
tent to  earn  their  money  as  easily  as  pos- 
sible. 

— We  call  the  attention  of  the  underwriters 
and  capitalists  to  the  advertisement  of  the 
American  Insurance  Association  of  Chicago, 
which  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
The  corporators  of  the  proposed  "New 
York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco  Insurance 
Co.,"  are  said  to  be  gentlemen  of  the  high- 
est standing  and  worthy  of  the  fullest  con- 
fidence. 

— At  the  fire  on  the  10th  of  July,  on  the 
corner  of  California  and  Front  streets,  in  this 
city,  by  which  Messrs.  Schultz  &  Van 
Bargen,  AUyne  &  White,  Hooker  &  Co., 
and  other  parties  were  "  burned  out,"  a 
total  loss  of  about  §70,000  was  sustained  by 
the  property-owners,  of  which  fully  ?i()0, 000 
is  covered  bj'  insurance.  We  will  give  the 
companies  paying  and  the  amounts  paid  in 
our  next. 

— Mortality  among  the  English  seamen 
seems  to  be  on  the  increase.  Last  year  the 
death  of  seamen  in  the  merchant  service 
numbered  5,393,  against  4,123  in  the  pre- 
ceeding  year,  and  4,338  in  1871.  The 
causes  of  death  are  given.  Last  year  the 
"  accidental  deaths  "  were  3,554,  of  which 
2,231  were  drowned  by  wrecks,  1,032  ac- 
cidents other  than  wrecks,  and  291  other 
accidental  deaths. 


— During  a  fire  alarm  last  month  No.  5 
Engine  came  sailing  down  California  Street 
at  a  "2.40"  rate,  when,  in  turning  the  cor- 
ner at  Montgomery  Street,  the  right  fore 
wheel  struck  the  curb,  and  the  engine  came 
over  like  a  tumble-bug.  ^The  driver  was 
knocked  senseless,  and  would  probaijly  have 
been  killed  but  for  the  timely  assistance  of 
G.  F.  Damon  and  J.  T.  Bonilield,  two  men 
formerly  connected  with  Engine  No.  9,  who 
caught  the  horses  and  rescued  the  driver 
from  his  perilous  position. 

— We  are  under  obligations  as  follows  :  To 
Cf)mmissioner  Church,  of  Ohio,  for  copies  of 
his  Life  and  Fire  Reports  for  1874;  to  Com- 
missioner Nye,  of  Maine,  for  his  Fire  Re- 
port; to  Commissioner  Smith,  of  Kentucky, 
ditto;  to  S.  W.  Johnson,  of  Cincinnati,  for 
a  copy  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of 
the  Life  Underwriters'  Association  of  Ohio, 
and  to  several  of  our  customers  for  withdraw- 
ing their  advertisements  on  account  of  ^^our 
personalities."  Wedo  not  wish  to  reflect  up- 
on the  former  gentlemen  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  latter,  but  while  we  are  express- 
ing our  gratitude  to  those  parties  who  have 
placed  us  under  obligations  to  them,  we  feel 
that  we  cannot  leave  them  out  of  the  count. 

— The  editor  of  the  Insurance  Reporter,  of 
Philadelphia,  states,  in  his  issue  of  July  16th, 
that  he  recently  stepped  into  a  street  car  and 
"picked  up  a  pair  of  handsome  gold  specta- 
cles, which  the  conductor  immediately  in- 
formed him  should  be  given  to  him,  'as  the 
rules  of  the  company  required  all  such  arti- 
cles to  be  brought  to  headquarters.'  "  The 
editor  says:  "We  curtly  informed  him  that 
when  we  found  anything  it  was  our  rule  to 
find  the  owner,  and  therefore  we  would  give 
him  our  address  in  case  of  inquiry  at  the 
office  of  the  railway.  The  next  day  a  notice 
appeared  in  the  Ledger,  and  we  at  once  re- 
turned the  '  specs '  to  their  proper  owner, 
who  commenced  counting  out  tlie  reward 
offered,  which  we  of  course  declined.''  Can 
it  be  possible  that  the  editor  of  a  paper, 
especially  an  insurance  journal,  can  be 
found  who  is  so  honest  ?  Walk  up  to  the 
head,  Mr.  Palmer. 
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— It  is  amusing  to  see  what  frantic  efforts 
Stephen  English  is  making  to  attract  a  little 
attention.  When  he  was  waging  war  upon 
the  Mutual  Life  so  persistently  and  so  vilely, 
he  received  some  notice  from  those  who  be- 
lieved he  was  honest  in  his  assertions,  but 
after  he  sold  out  to  Hyde  &  Co.  he  was  no 
longer  considered  worth  noticing.  Now  he 
has  undertaken  to  "  purify"  another  "great 
Corporation" — the  State  of  California — but 
in  this  case  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  of 
"  the  officers  or  trustees  "  can  be  found  who 
will  respond  to  his  black-mail  attempts. 
Californians  are  not  usually  "  thin-skinned" 
enough  to  feel  hurt  by  the  ravings  of  such  a 
maniac.  So,  go  in,  Stephen,  but  don't 
hoist  the  white  flag  too  soon. 

— The  Chronicle  thinks  that  English's  ques- 
tion, "  "Where  was  the  Coast  Eeview  and 
what  was  it  doing  when  the  outrageous 
amendment  to  the  California  Insurance 
Laws  were  introduced  into  the  Legislature?" 
is  a  very  proper  question.  "We  were  not  at 
Davidson  Fountain,  Martha's  Vineyard,  or 
Ludlow  Street  Jail;  and  just  where  we  were 
to  be  found  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  any 
business  of  theirs.  "We  may  have  been  ne- 
gotiating to  sell  out  to  some  "Hyde-and- 
seek  "  iirm,  or  spouting  our  wisdom  through 
"  spiritual  influences,  "  to  the.spray  of  some 
drinking  fountain;  or,  what  is  still  worse, 
we  may  have  been  in  the  lobby  chamber. 
Supi^ose  these  curious  fellows  come  and  see. 

— Who  is  George  D.  Dorrien  ?  This  is  a 
question  in  which  we  are  deeply  interested. 
This  gentleman  is  said  to  have  been  at  the 
underwriters'  dinner  given  in  this  city  in 
May  last,  in  which  the  staple  products  of 
California  are  said  to  have  eclipsed  th«  Star 
of  hope.  There  was  another  stranger  there, 
C.  O.  D.  Hubbard,  Esq.  C.  O.  D.,  in  ex- 
press parlance,  means  "  Collect-On-Deliv- 
ery,' '  but  as  our  friend  Van  Dyke  is  not 
connected  with  any  express  company,  and 
as  that,  on  account  of  his  extreme  liberality, 
is  not  his  style  of  doing  business,  it  certainly 
cannot  mean  him.  Perhaps  these  are  the 
names  of  the  minstrel  singers  we  mentioned. 
We  wait  to  be  informed. 


— The  Insurance  and  Real  Eatale  Joiirnal, 
in  speaking  of  the  new  change  in  the  Insur- 
ance Times,  says  that  "  it  has  undergone 
some  typographical  improvement  in  its  July 
issue.  Its  columns  are  widened,  and  it  is 
otherwise  rendered  more  attractive  and 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  It  is,  however,  a  little 
facetious  toward  its  insurance  contempora- 
ries, advising  some  to  endeavor  to  exist 
without  advertising  patronage,  and  others  to 
immigrate  whither  they  migrated,  and 
threatens  all  the  brotherhood  with  a  con- 
vention in  New  York,  when  '  various  ques- 
tions will  be  submitted  for  their  considera- 
tion with  respect  to  the  best  policy  to  be 
pursued  in  the  future.'  Whatever  may  be 
the  result  of  this  advice,  we  hope  that  it  will 
not  excite  the  ire  of  those  addressed,  for 
they  must  remember  that  for  many  months 
they  have  used  the  name  of  Stephen  Eng- 
lish in  a  manner  that  entitles  him  to  re- 
prisals." The  Journal  is  quite  correct,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  Stephen  will  get  the 
reprisals  he  is  entitled  to. 

— Since  the  date  of  Commissioner  Foard's 
Report  for  1873,  the  following  fire  and  mar- 
ine companies  have  been  admitted  to  do 
business  in  this  State: 

Traders',  of  Chicago  ;  New  Orleans  Mutual,  of 
New  Orleans;  Trans-Atlantic  Marine,  of  Berlin; 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  of  Chicago  ;  Williamsburg; 
City,  of  New  York  ;  Pacific  Mutual  Marine,  of 
New  York  ;  Connecticut  Fire,  of  Hartford  ;  Lon- 
don and  Lancashire,  of  London;  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, of  Memphis  ;  German  American,  of  Now 
York  ;  German  of  Erie,  of  Pennsylvania  ;  Meri- 
den,  of  Meriden,  Connecticut;  Atlas,  of  Hartford; 
Orient,  of  Hartford  ;  Fire  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia, of  Pennsylvania;  Springfield  F.  and  M., 
of  Springfield,  Massachusetts;  Globe, of  Chicago; 
Queen,  of  Liverpool ;  Mercantile,  of  Chicago  ; 
American  Central,  of  St.  Louis;  Merchants',  of 
Newark,  N.  J.  ;  Clay,  of  Newport,  Kentucky; 
Franklin,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  St.  Louis,  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri ;  Franklin,  of  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia. 

One  Life  Company,  the  Penn  Mutual,  of 
Philadelphia,  has  been  admitted.  The  fol- 
lowing fire  and  marine  companies  have 
withdrawn: 

North  Missouri,  Macon,  Mo.  ;  Republic,  New 
York;  New  Orleans  Mutual,  N.  0.;  Williamsburg 
City,  New  York. 

And  the  following  life  companies: 
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(jiiiiriiian  Mutual,  Now  York;  Security,  Now 
York;  I'iciliiKint  nml  ArliiiKton,  Hioliiuoiul,  \'ii.; 
AViilow  anil  drpliaii  Kuncl,  Nuyhvillo;  St.  Louis 
Mutual,  i>t.  Louis;  Kopublic,  (Chicago. 

Of  till!  above  compnnies,  tlio  Pi(;(lniont 
and  Arlinglon,  find  Widow  and  Orphan 
Fund,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  pro- 
vis^ions  of  the  amendment  to  Sec,  59G,  Poli- 
tical Code,  and  arc  now  engaged  in  collect- 
ing renewal  premiums  only. 

— Commissioner  Foard  came  out  promptly 
on  the  28th  of  July  with  the  following  no- 
tice : 

OFFICE  OF  INSURANCE  COMMISSIONER, 
Sax  Fkancisco,  July  28,  1871. 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern:  Whoreas,  tho  fol- 
lowing-naiiiod  Insuranco  Companies,  to  wit :  ^'Etna 
Life,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut;  Pha^nix  Mutual 
Life,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut ;  Brooklyn  LiFo,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Continental  Life,  of  Now  Y'ork, 
N.  Y'.;  Equitable  Life  Association  Society,  of  Noiv 
York.N.  Y'.;  Globe  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.,  of  New 
Y'ork,  N.  Y".;  Manhattan  Life  Ins.  Co.,  of  Now 
Y'ork,  N.  Y.;  North  America  Life  Ins.  Co., of  Now 
York,N.  Y'.;  AYasliington  Life  Ins.  Co.,  of  Now 
York,  N.  Y.;  organized  under  tho  laws  of  other 
States,  and  heretofore  doing  business  in  this  State, 
are  without  tho  amount  of  i>aid-up  capital  or  as- 
sets, as  tho  case  may  be,  required  by  Section  419 
of  tho  Civil  Code;  and 

Whereas,  tho  Companies  aforesaid,  as  also  tho 
following  named,  to  wit :  Charter  Oak  Life  Ins. 
Co.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.;  Connecticut  Mutual  Life 
Ins.  Co.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.;  Goriuania  Life  Ins. 
Co.,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Mutual  Lifo  Ins.  Co., 
of  Now  Y'ork,  N.  Y.;  Now  York  Lifo  Ins.  Co.,  of 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Lifo  Association  of  America,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Ins.  Co.,  of  New- 
ark. N.  J.;  Penn  Mutual  Lifo  Ins.  Co.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  organized  undor  tho  laws  of  other 
States,  and  heretoforo  doing  business  in  this  State, 
have  failed  to  conit>ly  with  tho  requirements  of 
Section  GlU  of  the  Political  Code  of  this  State; 

Now,  therefore,  l)o  it  known  that,  from  and  after 
tho  date  hereof,  none  of  said  named  companies 
are  authorized  to  transact  business  in  this  State, 
their  rospoctivo  "Certificates  of  Authority,"  pro- 
viously  granted,  having  boon  abrogated  by  opera- 
tion of  said  Sections  41!)  and  (ilO,  as  amended  at 
tho  last  session  of  tho  Legislature  of  the  State. 

That  their  policy-holders  in  this  State  may  not 
bo  subjected  to  unnecessary  inconvenienco  in  pay- 
ing their  renewal  premiums.  Section  T)!'!)  of  tho 
Political  Code,  as  amended,  authorizes  said  com- 
panies to  collect  said  renewal  premiums  by  an 
agent  appointed  for  that  special  purpose,  such 
appointment  to  bo  mailoin  tho  manner  proscribed 
by  Suction  1)08  of  tho  Political  Code. 

J.  W.  FOAKD,  Insurance  Commissioner. 


Letter  frora  the   Secretary  of  the 
Chamber. 


Nkw  York,  .July  13,  1.S74. 
To  the  Editor  of  tho  Coast  Ri:vii;w: 

SIR— In  tho  Coast  Rkvikw  for 
July,  you  publish  as  a  "Circular  from  tho  Cham- 
ber of  Lifo  Insuranco,"  a  paper  which  was  pro- 
pared  as  a  first  draft  of  a  circular  from  tho  Lifo 
Comiianios  doing  business  in  California,  and  sub- 
mitted to  them  for  consideration  ;  but  was  never 
issued,  nor  was  the  publication  fef  it  authorized 
by  tho  Chamber  nor  by  any  of  the  Companies. 
Tho  signatures  attached  to  it  are  simply  tho 
names  of  tho  Companies  to  which  the  circular  was 
submitted. 

The  circular  actually  issued  by  the  associated 
Companies  to  their  policy-holders,  a  copy  of 
which  I  enclose,  is  signed  by  eighteen  Comiianies, 
all  of  which  have  withdrawn  from  California;  tho 
Mutual  Benefit,  of  New  Jersey,  has  also  with- 
drawn for  similar  reasons,  but  issues  a  circular  of 
its  own,  being  the  nineteenth.  Those  ninotean 
Comiianios  have  together  transacted  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  all  tho  Lifo  Insurance  business  of  tho 
State.  After  a  careful  study  of  every  feature  in 
the  new  laws,  each  of  these  Companies  has  reached 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  better  to  sacrifice  entirely 
an  important  field  of  business  than  to  assume  tho 
risks  which  they  impose.  If  anything  further 
were  needed  to  prove  that  thoj'  have  acted  wisely, 
it  would  bo  tho  alternative  proposed  by  those  who, 
like  tho  Coast  Revikw,  advise  a  different  course. 

For  you  are  clearly  right  in  rosrarding  tho  laws 
themselves  as  intolerable,  so  that  no  Company 
can  obey  them  without  injustice  to  its  present 
members  and  peril  to  its  solvency.  Y'ou  thoroforo 
advise  that  tho  provisions  of  the  law  bo  "evaded" 
— that  "  their  agents,"  those  of  the  Companies, 
"act  as  agents  of  the  people;  "  that  each  applica- 
tion contain  "  an  agreemont  on  tho  part  of  tho 
applicant,  which  he  must  sign,  that  ho  will  not 
Memrind  tho  cash  surrender  value,  etc' ;"  and 
that  "  the  agreement  of  tho  Company  that  it  will 
not  remove  a  suit"  to  the  Courts  of  tho  United 
States  be  made  in  tho  trust  that  it  cannot  be  en- 
forced. Similar  advice  is  given  in  effect  by  all 
who  think  that  tho  Companies  ought  to  remain  in 
tho  State. 

Tlio  legal  questions  suggested  by  this  advico 
cannot  bo  profitably  discussed  before  tho  public. 
It  is  well  understood,  however,  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, that  the  Courts  will  hold  all  acts  and  agree- 
ments which  are  designed  to  evade  law  as  void. 
A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  tho  current  of 
decisions  on  tho  Usury  Laws,  for  instance,  in 
every  nation  or  State  which  has'such  laws,  would 
convince  most  men  that  no  agreement  between 
I)rivato  parties  dosignod  to  destroy  tho  elloct  of  a 
statute  can  have  any  standing  in  Court.  If  this 
view  bo  correct,  a  policy-holder  who  li;u<  signed 
such  an  agreement  as  you  suggest,  coneorning 
tho  surrender  value,  might  still  demand  and  en- 
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force  the  payment  of  it  according  to  the  law.  His 
agroeinont  not  to  do  so  would  be  no  answer  to  his 
suit,  because  having  evidently  baen  made  to 
evade  the  statutory  obligations  of  the  corporation, 
that  agreement  is  void.  The  Legislature  has  tho 
unquestioned  i)0wer  to  prescribe  at  its  will  tho 
principles  and  conditions  on  which,  if  at  all,  a 
foreign  corporation  sliall  do  business  in  Califor- 
nia. It  has  explicitly  said  that  every  such  cor- 
poration "  must"  issue  its  policies  on  the  basis  of 
a  cash  surrender  value  of  seventy-iivo  per  cent., 
payable  at  sixty  days'  notice.  If,  in  open  defi- 
ance of  tho  law,  it  issues  its  i)olicies  on  a  different 
basis,  it  is  didicult  to  see  how  the  Insurance  Com- 
missioner can  issue  to  such  a  Company  his  certi- 
ficate that  it  has  complied  with  the  laws  of  tho 
State.  Unless  that  officer  be  assumed  to  have  tho 
same  power  of  dispensing  with  the  civil  law  which 
the  priesthood  of  some  religions  have  claimed  of 
dispensing  with  the  moral  law,  it  is  his  imi)era- 
tive  duty  to  exclude  such  a  Company  at  once  from 
California. 

With  regard  to  tho  agency  clauses  in  Section 
61(3,  the  same  principle  applies  still  more  clearly. 
This  section  simply  requires  each  foreign  Insur- 
ance Company  to  file  with  the  Commissioner  the 
name  of  an  agent.  When  it  has  named  the  man 
it  has  done  all  it  can  do.  Tho  law  itself  then  goes 
on  to  define  his  power.  He  has  in  California  all 
tho  powers  of  tho  Company  itself,  and  whatever 
he  says,  does,  or  agrees  to  do,  relating  to  its  busi- 
ness, is  binding  on  tho  Company.  Any  limitation 
on  his  powers  which  the  Company  may  impose  in 
its  letters  of  attorney  or  otherwise,  are  mere  sur- 
plusage; all  tho  Company  says  or  writes  beyond 
"  the  name  of  an  agent^'  is  so  much  waste  paper. 
Its  duty  is  to  name  him,  and  ho  is  at  once  vested 
with  more  power  over  the  destiny  of  that  Com- 
pany than  any  other  man, or  body  of  men.  He 
can  do  any  act  relating  to  its  business  in  Califor- 
nia which  its  oflicers  and  trustees  together  might 
do,  and,  more  than  this,  he  is  not  limited  even  by 
its  charter,  which  is  a  law  of  another  State,  and 
cannot  therefore  control  contracts  made  under 
and  interpreted  by  the  laws  of  California  alone. 
Of  course,  any  agreement  between  private  parties 
that  the  Company  shall  not  be  bound  by  his  acts 
is  idle,  as  long  as  tho  law  declares  that  it  shall. 

But  apart  from  these  views,  which  have  seemed 
to  the  Eastern  Companies  just  and  sound,  tho  case 
has  another  aspect.  Assume  that  the  laws  might 
be  successfully  evaded  throughout.  Assume  that 
some  kind  of  legal  trickery  might  bo  devised 
which  would  elude  the  Courts  and  defy  the  Gov- 
ernment. "  It  would  be  honorable,"  you  say, 
"to  adopt  any  moans  that  would  render  these  laws 
inoperative."  On  this  point  the  Companies  would 
take  issue  with  you  directly.  They  are  the  crea- 
tures of  law,  and  are  dependent  for  existence  and 
success  wholly  upon  the  law-abiding  spirit  in  tho 
community.  For  them  to  set  tho  example  of  dis- 
obedience, to  turn  tricksters  in  order  to  evade 
legal  obligations,  would  be  as  impolitic  as  it  would 
be  wrong,  and  would  exposothem  to  just  reproach 


throughout  tho  land.  Whether  by  the  word  dis- 
honorable we  choose  to  mean  disreputable  among 
men  or  disgraceful  in  itself,  such  a  course  would 
surely  deserve  tho  term. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

CHARLTON  T.  LEWIS, 

Secretary  Chamber  of  Life  Insurance. 


The  Losses  at  Chicago. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  the  Insurance  Herald  ex- 
tra of  July  loth,  published  at  151  &  l(i:J  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago,  which  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  late  great  fire,  together  with  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  losses  of  each  company  doing 
business  in  the  city: 

Chicago  has  had  another  groat  fire.  An  area  of 
more  than  twenty  acres  has  been  burned  over, 
and  property  to  the' amount  of  about  ?r),00i),i)'JU  has 
been  destroyed.  Of  this  loss  the  insurance  com- 
panies sustain  ii:2,.300,0ao.  Tho  accompanying  sum- 
mary shows  how  the  loss  is  distributed  among  the 
several  companies.  We  have  no  words  to  waste 
in  description  of  the  fire,  but  leave  that  business 
to  the  daily  press.  It  is  with  the  fire  as  affecting 
the  insurance  interests  of  Chicago  and  of  tho 
country  at  large  that  we  have  to  deal. 

First  it  is  to  be  noted  that  no  insurance  company 
will  be  bankrupted  by  tho  fire.  From  tho  best 
information  now  obtainable  it  appears  that  every 
company  will  be  able  to  bear  its  share  of  tho  losj 
without  serious  difficulty.  This  preliminary  mat- 
ter being  disposed  of,  the  question  confronts  the 
people  of  Chicago  and  tho  underwriters  doing 
business  here:  "  What  guaranty  is  there  against 
like  disaster  in  the  future  ?  "  Surely  it  cannot  be 
found  in  tho  character  of  tho  buildings.  The  busi- 
ness quarter  of  Chicago,  which  is  as  well  built  as 
that  of  any  city  on  the  continent,  is  perpetually 
menaced  from  tho  south-west  by  a  mass  of  com- 
bustible material,  sufficient,  if  once  well  on  fire 
to  repeat  tho  ruin  of  1871.  That  tho  nro  of  last 
night  did  not  attain  the  dimensions  of  its  precur- 
sor of  three  years  ago,  was  because  it  started  too 
far  east.  The  great  fire  that  is  to  come,  and  that 
may  come  at  any  time,  will  originate  about  a  milo 
west,  and  the  same  distance  south  of  where  last 
night's  fire  did.  It  will  have  frame  buildings, 
planing  mills,  lumber  yards,  and  all  manner  of 
pine  abominations  in  lavish  abundance  to  feed 
upon,  and,  swept  on  the  hot  wings  of  a  south-west 
gale,  all  the  fire  departments  within  twenty-four 
hour's  reach  of  Chicago  will  not  be  able  to  con- 
quer it. 

There  is  but  one  practicable  way  to  prevent 
this  great  fire,  which  is  otherwise  sure  to  come, 
and  that  is  for  the  underwriters  to  cancel  all  risks 
in  the  pino  lumber  region  of  south-west  Chicago, 
and  to  persistently  refuse  writing  new  ones  in  that 
region.  Let  this  threatening  quarter  of  the  city 
be  deprived  of  insurance  for  a  single  year,  and  its 
character  will  bo  utterly  changed.  The  lumber 
men  and  tho  planing-mill  mou,  and  tho  manufao- 
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turors,  und  tho  ownors  and  occupants  of  pino  fire 
traps  will  bo  eomiicllod  to  adopt  a  now  lino  of  tac- 
tics,—tho  lino  of  provontin«  firos  rnthor  than 
catiKiiig  tlioiii  and  trusting  to  tho  firo  doparlniont 
to  stop  thoiu  und  tho  insurance  conipunios  to  [lay 
for  thoni.  Doiirivo  them  of  insurance  and  tho 
lunibor  men  and  tho  planing-mill  men  will  bo 
compolk'd  to  take  up  (inartors  where  thoy  can  bo 
safely  insured,  and  not  endanger  tho  whole  city. 
The  only  safe  rule  for  undorwritors  to  act  upon  is 
that  the  fire  traiis  with  which  Chicago  abounds 
are  absolutely  uninsurable. 

The  time  has  come  when  tho  respectable  in- 
surance companies  doing  business  in  this  city 
must  do  one  of  two  things.  Tho  one  thing  is  to 
discontinue  business  here  entirely.  Tho  other 
thing  is  to  unite  in  a  demand,  and  enforce  it  by  a 
well-considered  threat  of  withdrawal  unless  the 
same  shall  bo  complied  with,  that  tho  fire  depart- 
ment shall  bo  • 

DIVORCKI)  FROM  POLITICS, 

and  that  a  competent  man  shall  be  put  at  its  head. 
As  tho  great  fire  of '71  demonstrated  Williams  to  be 
a  failure,  so  has  this  fire,  with  several  that  have 
preceded  it,  demonstrated  Mr.  Matt.  Bonner  to  be 
a  l^ailuro.  This  gentleman  owes  his  position  siini)ly 
to  a  demand  on  tho  part  of  tho  so-called  "Ger- 
man element"  for  a  representation  among  the 
lucrative  othces  of  tho  city.  Every  member  of 
tho  department,  from  the  chief  down,  owes  his 
position  to  political  influence  of  some  sort  or  an- 
other. Not  a  man  of  them  all  was  appointed  be- 
cause ho  was  a  good  fireman,  but  every  one  be- 
cause he  had  an  alderman  or  some  other  influen- 
tial politician  as  a  friend  to  recommend  him. 
Each  one  of  them  holds  his  place  to-day  by  reason 
of  service  rendered  or  to  be  rendered  in  behalf  of 
a  party  or  faction  represented  by  the  individual 
who  secured  his  appointment.  That  a  resolute, 
active,  properly  disciplined  fire  department,  un- 
der tho  control  of  a  competent  chief,  could  have 
stopped  the  conflagration  of  yesterday  within  a 
block  of  its  place  of  origin  cannot  be  questioned. 
Tho  conflagration  was  not  stopped  because  thoi-e 
was  no  disciplined  force  to  fight  it,  and  tho  head 
of  tho  force  was  incompetent. 

There  is  one  man  in  Chicago  of  proper  training, 
experience  and  brains  to  manage  tho  fire  depart- 
ment.   That  man  is 

CAPTAIN    HKN.    BULLWINKLE, 

of  the  insurance  patrol,  lie  was  tho  under- 
writers' candidate  for  tho  position  at  the  time 
Williams  was  removed.  Tho  underwriters  knew 
him  because  they  hud  thoroughly  tried  him  and 
never  found  him  wanting.  Their  earnestly  ex- 
pressed wish,  however,  was  overruled  in  deference 
to  tho  desires  of  tho  politicians,  and  Chicago  has 
been  fighting  firo  ever  since  with  nuilorial  fur- 
nished by  that  foe  to  all  good  government,  "  i)0- 
litical  influence."  In  the  interests  of  tho  insu- 
rance companies,  which  are  those  of  the  iieoplc. 
The  Herald  insists  that  the  time  has  come  when 
Chicago  should  put  a  fire-fighter  at  tho  head  of  its 


firo  department,  and  give  him  unrestricted 
authority  to  appoint  and  di=chargo  bis  subordi- 
nates, holding  him  responsible  for  results.  Tho 
board  of  police  and  fire  commissioners,  in  which 
is  now  vested  tho  authority  to  appoint  and  dis- 
charge, is  a  collection  of  politicians  who  gauge  a 
man's  fitness  to  bo  fireman  by  his  ability  in  a 
ward  caucus.  As  respects  the  fire  department,  it 
is  a  board  of  obstruction,  and  should  bo  abolished. 

Tho  conclusion  of  the  wholo  matter  is  that  it 
mainly  rests  with  the  undorwritors  to  save  Chi- 
cago from  sweeping  conflaKrations  hereafter.  If 
they  will  unite  heartily  in  a  compact  to  refuse  in- 
demnity to  the  owners  and  occupants  of  firo-traps, 
and  in  a  demand  that  tho  firo  department  shall 
be  officered  and  manned  solely  with  a  view  to  tho 
putting  out  of  fires,  rather  than  tiio  putting  up  of 
politicians,  thoy  will  have  done  much  to  make 
this  a  safe  city  to  live  in  and  to  insure. 

N.  B.— The  representatives  of  tho  several  com- 
panies named  below  will  accept  our  thanks  for  the 
kindness  and  courtesy  with  which  they  furnished 
tho  information  as  to  their  losses.  Every  agency 
has  been  personally  visited  and  the  figures  given 
wore  obtained  directly  from  the  agents  themselves. 
The  only  o.xcoption  to  the  otherwise  uniform  rule 
of  courtesy,  was  Mr.  C.  II.  Case,  who  for  some 
reason  declined  to  give  tho  losses  of  his  companies, 
which  accordingly  we  have  been  obliged  to  esti- 
mate roughly.  Tho  probable  reason  of  the  re- 
fusal was  that  his  companies  were  scorched  worse 
than  he  carod  to  have  tho  public  know. 

Total  Net 

at  Loss 

Companies.  risk     Estimated     to 

in        Salvage.    Com- 
Burnt  panics. 

District. 

Adriatic.  Now  York S-8,000        

yEtna,  New  York 2,')(J0        *2,o00 

yEtna,  Hartford 95,000      S5,000       flO.OOO 

^tna,  Chicago 

Agricultural,    AVatertown  

Alomannia,  Cincinnati .")0,000      20,000       30,000 

Allomannia,Pittsburg,Pa.  .'JO.OOO      10,(HXt       20,000 

Amazon,  Cincinnati 2-'>,000      10,000        15,000 

American,  Chicago 

American  Central,  St.  L's  20,000       2,500        17,500 

American  Fire,  rhil'a 25,000     25,000 

American  xMutual,  New- 
ark, N.  J 7,500       2,500         5,000 

Am.  Underwriters,  Phil'a       500         500 

Arctic,  New  York 1,500  

Armenia,  Pittsburg 

Atlantic  F.  <&  M.,  Provi-  , 

dence,  R.  I 

Atlantic  &  Pacific, Chicago  17,230      11,070       32,230 

Atlantic,  New  York 3,50t)         3,500 

Atlas,  Hartford 1,.}00         1,.500 

Bangor,  Bangor,  Me 1,000         1,000 

Ben   Franklin,  Alleghany 

City,  Pa. 3,.500       1,000        2,500 

Black  River,  Watortown 
N.  Y 4,000         4,000 
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Brewers'  and  Maltsters', 

New  York 24,500 

Brewers',  Milwaukee 50,000 

British  America 5,000 

Buffalo  German 1,500 

Boston  Underwriters 

Citizens',  New  York 13,000 

Citizens',  Newark,  N.  J  ...    9,000 

Citizens',  St.  Louis 9,000 

Clay  Fire    and    Marine, 

Newport,  Ky 12.700 

Connecticut,  Hartford 5,000 

Continental,  N?w   York...  97,000 

Commerce,  New  I'^ork 9,500 

Commerce,  Albany,  N.  Y.    (3,000 

Commercial,  St.  Louis 29,300 

Commercial  Union,  Lon- 
don, Eng 95,000 

Detroit  F.  &M.,  Detroit.    1,.)00 

Dwelling    House,  Boston      

Eliot,  Boston 

Empire,   Chicago 

Equitable,  Nashville 5,000 

E.Mhango,  New  York 20,400 

Faneuil  Hail,  Boston 1,500 

Fame,  Philadelphia 2,000 

Fairfield  Co.,  Norwalk,Ct.  15,875 
Farmers'Mut.York.Penn.  lti,000 

Farragut,  New  York 13,000 

Fire  Asso.,  Philadelphia..  25,000 

Firemen's,  Newark,  N.  J 

Firemen's  Fund,  S.  F 18,.500 

Firemen's  Fund,  N.  1'" 7,000 

Firemen's,  Dayton,  0 2,.500 

Franklin, Wheeling, W.  V.  7,000 
Franklin,  Indianapolis...  500 
Franklin,  Boston,  Mass...    5,400 

Franklin,  St.  Louis 

German  American,  N.  Y..  .50,200 

German,  Erie,  Pa 23,000 

Gorman,  Freeport,  111 11,400 

German,  Quincy,  111 7,000 

Germania,  New  York 12,500 

Girard,  Philadelphia .51,000 

Glens'  Falls,  New  York...  17,000 

Globe,  Chicago 7.5,000 

Hanover,  New  York 12,.500 

Hamb.  Bremen,  Hamburg  52,900 

Hartford,  Hartford 52,700 

Hoffman,  New  York 10,000 

Home,  Columbus,  0 10,000 

Home,  Galveston,  Texas..    7,530 

Home,  New  I'ork '. 1.57,250 

Howard,  New  York 27 ,.500 

Humboldt  Ins.  Co.,  New- 
ark, N.  J 11,100 

Imperial,  London 47,000 

I.  Co.  of  N.  America,  Phil 

Irving,  New  York 7,500 

Kansas,  Leavenworth 17,000 

Lancashire,  Manch'tor,E.  10,000 
Lancaster,  Lancaster,  Pa.  21,400 

Lamar,  New  York 2,500 

Liverpool  &  L.  &  G.,  Liv- 
erpool &  London 71,000 


12,000       12,500 

50,000 

1,300         4,000 
1,500 

1,000  8,000 

4,000         5,000 

2,700  10,000 

2,000  3,000 

3t),000  01,000 

1,.500  8,000 

800  5,200 

10,000  19,300 

1,.500 

5,000 

10,000        10,400 

1,500 

300         1,700 

3,000        12,875 

5,000        11,000 

3,000        10,000 

25,000 

8,500        10,000 

2,.500 

7,000 

.500 

500         4,900 

12,000       38,200 

5,000        18,000 

4,000  6,800 

1,000  0,000 

12,-500 

47,000 

14,.500 

50,000 

12,.500 

50,000 

40,700 

7,500 

7,.500 

5,000 


12,000 

2,.500 
25,000 


2,900 
12,000 
2,500 
2,.500 
2,500 

5,600         5,.500 

7,000       40,000 

50,000 

500  7,000 

5,000        12,000 

16,000 

5,000        16,400 
2,500 

7,000        64,000 


London  Assurance  Corp...  .50,000 

Lorillard,  New  York 7,800 

Lycoming,  Muncy,  Pa 60,000 

Manhiittan,  New  York 3,000 

Manuf.  F.  &  M.,  Boston...  15,000 

Mechan.  &  Traders',  N.  Y 

Mercantile,  Chicago 5,5-50 

Mercantile,  Cleveland 1,800 

Merchants',  Newark, N.J.  29,-500 
Moriden  F.,  Moridon,  Ct..  2,000 
Mich.  State,  Adrian,  Mich  12,000 
Millville  Mat.,  Millvillo, 

N.  J 26,000 

Milwaukee  Mech.  Mutual  15,000 
Miss.    Valley    F.  &  M., 

Momphi?,  Tenn 3,000 

Narragansot,  Provi'ce,R.I    3,.500 

National,  Hartford 21,800 

National,  Philadelphia...  47,000 

National,  Now  York 

New  Hampshire,  Manch..    4,000 

N.  Y^  &  Yonkers,  N.  Y 2-5,000 

New  .lorsey  F.  &  M 25,000 

New  Orleans  Mut.  I.  Ass..    6,000 

New  Orleans  Ins.  Co 

N.Y.  Underwriters'  Ag'cy  25,000 

Niagara,  Now  York 9,000 

Northwestern     National, 

Milwaukee 6, .3.50 

N.  British  &  Mot.,  Boston  18,000 
Old  Dominion,  Rich'd,Va    5,-500 

Orient,  Hartford 2,-500 

Oswego  ife  Onandaga 

Penn.  F.,Philadelphia,Pa  15,000 
Penn  F.,  Philadelphia,  Pa  10,000 

People's,  Philadelphia 10,000 

People's  Trenton,  N.  J 

People's,  Newark,  N.  J...  6,.500 
People's,  Memphis,  Tenn.    6,-500 

Phenix.  Brooklyn 39,000 

Phoeni.K,  Hartford 25,000 

Phcenix,  St.  Louis 

Planters',  Memphis,  Tenn  16,000 

Preseott,  Boston , 1-5,000 

Provincial,  Ontario,  Can..    2,-500 

Queen,  London,  Eng 63,000 

Reading,  Reading,  Pa 10,000 

R.  I.  In.  Ass., Providence    5,-500 

Rochester  Gorman 4,100 

Roger    Williams,    Provi- 
dence, R.  I 

Royal,  Liverpool 100,000 

Royal  Canadian 2,500 

Safeguard,  Philadelphia..  6,000 
St.  Joseph  F.  &  M.,  St. 

Joseph,  Mo 825 

St.  Nicholas,  New  Y'ork...  1,000 
St.  Paul  F.  &M.,  St.  Paul.  8,000 
St.  Louis  Mut.,  St.  Louis..  5,000 
Scottish   Com.    Ins.    Co., 

Glasgow 30,000 

Shoe  &  Leather,  Boston...    7,000 
Spri'gfield  F.&  M., Spring- 
field, Mass 35,000 


2,-500 
10,000 


50,000 

5,300 

50,000 


3,000 

2,.5.50 

1,800 

10,000 

19,-500 

2,000 

5,000 

7,000 

13,000 

13,000 

7,-500 

7,-500 

700 

2,300 

2,000 

1,-500 

4,000 

17,800 

17,000 

30,000 

1,000 

3,000 

5,000 

20,000 

10,000 

15,000 

6,000 

5,000 

20,000 

3,000 

6,000 

6,3-50 

6,000 

12,000 

500 

5,000 

2,-500 

15,000 

10,000 

4,000 

6,000 

2,500 

4,000 

1,-500 

5,000 

14,000 

25,000 

5,000 

20,000 

5,000 

11,000 

1,000 

1,-500 

5,000 

58,000 

10,000 

1,-500 

4,000 

100 

4,000 

10,000 

90,000 

2,500 

1,000 

5,000 

825 

1,000 

2,000 

6,000 

2.000 

3,000 

5,000 

25,000 

35,000 
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Standard,  Now  York 2,0')t) 

Star,  Now  York Mill 

Sun,  Clovelnnd,  0 500 

Trndo,  Oaindon,  N.J 

Traders',  fliiciigo (iO.OOO 

Tradysiuon's,  Now  Y'ork...  !»,000 
Underwriters'  Agency,  N. 

Y..  (Old) 2«,000 

Union  Milt.,  l'hilndei|.hia  2,000 
AVostorn  Toronto,  0.  W....  35,000 
AVostchestor,  Now  Hoch- 

elle,  N.  Y 17,000 

Williamsb'gh  City,  Brook- 
lyn   r)li,a-)0 


1,.'>00 


2.0011 
■1,00,1 

rm 


10,000 
1,000 

0,000 

500 

9,000 

5,000 

11,250 


50,0oo 
8,(W0 

22,01)0 

1,500 

2iJ,000 

12,000 

45,000 


Totals $2,727,2!I0  5J82,:i20  ?2,215,970 

Later: — Just  as  wo  are  poing  to  press,  news 
comos  of  a  wholo  block  burned  over  on  Milwaukoo 
Avenue,  between  Sangamon  and  Morgan.  The 
fire  is  under  control.  Loss  about  31)5,000.  The 
liro  was  of  undoubted  incondiary  origin,  kerosene 
h.iving  been  freely  used  to  mako  tho  work  ef- 
fectual.   

— -.The  following  is  a  list  of  the  insurance 
losses  at  the  great  fire  at  Oshkosh,  "Wis-., 
on  the  7th  of  July,  as  reported  by  The  In- 
vestigator : 

Brewers  of  Milwaukee §5,150 

Milwaukee  Mechanics,  Mutual....*. 11,950 

Northwestern,  Milwaukee 23,250 

Gorman  of  Freoport ••    3,700 

Springfield 7,750 

Liverpool,  London  and  Globe 5,400 

Home  of  Columbus 0,200 

National,  Philadelphia 8,700 

Franklin 2,200 

Orient  of  Hartford 500 

Gorman  of  Erie,  Pa 4,200 

Ponn  Insurance  Co 2,200 

Alleniannia  of  Pittsburg 5,S00 

Atlantic  and  Pacific 1,")00 

Millvillo  of  N.  J 2,300 

Kansas  of  Leavenworth 400 

St.  Paul's OOO 

People's  of  Memphis 550 

Firemen's  Fund 2,150 

Glens  Falls l.OOit 

German  American 3,350 

No.  Br.  and  Mercantile 3,225 

Phicnix  of  Hartford 28,000 

Home  of  New  Y'ork 18,000 

No.  American 10,350 

yEtna,  Hartford 15,o-,o 

Continental 17,fi00 

Hartford 4,oiio 

MnnhuUan l,;o'i 

Globe 1,000 

Atlas 3.000 

N.  Y.  Insurance  Co 500 

F'ire  Association 5,5oo 

Phenix 8,!ioo 

American 4,  00 

Farmers 1,I»I0 

AVatertown,  N.  Y 3,!ioo 

Undi-rwriters 10,5(M) 

Madijon  Mutual 21,055 


German  town 5,050 

Concordian,  Milwaukee 8,000 

Total ?2i(),r)0 


Fire  Insurance  in  the  States. 


OHIO. 

Tho  following  is  the  fire  premiums  re- 
ceived and  losses  paid  by  the  insurance  com- 
panies doing  business  in  Ohio,  in  187.3,  as 
rci)ortod  by  the  Insurance  Commissioner  of 

that  State: 

Prem's  Losses 

Name  of  Company.  rec'd.  paid. 
Oliio  Joint  Stock  Cos. 

Alemannia,  Cleveland...  S52,80!).73  820,208.48 

Amazon,  Cincinnati 50,021.3i)  48,7.5:^.25 

American,  Cincinnati 23,080.54  4,4-5.5.25 

Aurora,  Cincinnati .50,848.00  12,882.00 

Cincinnati,  Cincinnati...  87,878.44  20,120.04 

Citizens',  Cincinnati 24,257.51  0,514..5e 

Commercial,  Cincinnati  32,235.03  15,0)7.34 

Cooper,  Dayton 65,382.02  22,4:^.21 

Eaglo,  Cincinnati 25,9:W.83  8,703.02 

Enterpri.=e,  Cincinnati...  77,501.66  68,650.83 

Eureka,  Cincinnati 10,749.37  12,482.34 

Farmers',  Cincinnati 26,-581.04  12,208.18 

Farmers'.    Howard 29,319.14  15,343..52 

Farmers' Homo,  Jellow'y  6,8i;8.97               

Far.,Mor.ctMan.IIam'n  41,840.26  25,143.93 

Fidelity,  Cincinnaii 20,1:^4.92  9,470.57 

Firemen's,  Cincinnati....  33,223.-52  5,006.(35 

Firemen's,  Dayton 71,947.71  34,.590.-51 

Franklin,  Columbus 24,i:?9.4'3  10,628.80 

Gormania,  Cincinnati....  21,:n7.15  4,008.82 

(Hobo,  Cincinnati 30,648.97  6,709.65 

Hibornia,  Cleveland 58,122.49  7,837..59 

Home,  Columbus 97.588.(i4  .37,71!t..50 

Jottorson,  Steubonvillo..  31,141.76  6,097.43 

Mercantile,  Cleveland...  31,946.76  5,402.20 

Mor.  &  Man'fg.,  Cin 37,044.93  14,49.5.71 

Miami  Valley,  Cin 69,794.00  25,280.85 

Miami  Valley,  Dayton...  34,607.82  9,1.50.90 

National,  Cincinnati ;3:},047.09  18,2.51..59 

Ohio,  Chillicothe 15.11S.;^8  .5,4-50.00 

Ohio,  Dayton 5:3,289.-58  i:i,622.12 

Sun,  Cleveland 106,81:3.98  37,616.64 

Teutonia,  Dayton 55,048.28  i:3,;39.5.18 

Toledo.  Toledo 7,381.09  11.636.49 

Union,  Cincinnati 41,008.76  26,4-57.:38 

Washington,  Cincinnati.  21,519.43  9,-579.68 

Western,  Cincinnati 34,.570.-5;3  12,150.95 

Totals Sl,rX)3,788.33       «622,121.01 

Ohio  Mutual  Cos. 

Ashland  Co.  Mut.,  Ash..  23,,368.44  7,79,5.07 

Cin.  Eq.,  Cincinnati 11,270.17  1,:323.98 

CliTiMotit  Co.  Mut.,  Now 

Kichmond 1,27.3.91  10.00 

Columbiana    Co.   Mut., 

Now  Lisbon 5,076.12  12,047.25 

Gorman  Mut..  Cin 40,025.48  9,80S..56 

Gor.  Far.,  Warrensville  8,000.00              
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1,871.82 
Sli)8,8l)3.05 


147,792.56 

1,897.0(J 

8,318.30 

12,135.38 

7,799.84 

315.17 

119.83 


KnoxCo.Mut.,Mt.Vor'n  35,212.24  20,401.30 

Minstor  Fire,  Minster...  1,24.5.00  5-50.00 

Monroo  Mat.,  Woodsfi'd            40.00 

Montgomery   Co.    Mut., 

Dayton 2,.582.16  793.15 

Ohio  Fanners'.  Lo  Roy..  193,460.08  10.5,.512.11 

Richl'dC.  Mut.Mansfi'd  10,407.19  29.990.28 

Sun  Mutual,  Cincinnati..  13,471.27  2,6.59.2:^ 
Washington    Co.    Mut., 

Marietta 331.26                

Western  Mut.,  Urbana..  5,606.2.5 

Totals $351,389..57 

Ws  of  other  States. 

Minn,  Hartford 227,609.09 

iEtna,  Now  York 5,497.02 

American,  Chicago 42,340.11 

American,  Phila 15,.304.42 

Amer.  Cent'l,  St.   Louis  28,917.42 

Armenia,  Pittsburgh 7,7.54.07 

Atlantic,  Brooklyn 4,383.18 

Atlantic,  Providence....  2,178  88                

Atlas,  Hartford 2,825.52  1,966.67 

Black  River,  Waterto'n  12,427..55  3,260.79 

Brewers',  Milwaukee....  26,09.3.48  8,883.93 

Buffalo  German,  Buffalo  20,130..58  13,073.44 

Clay,  Newport 17,482.65  11,800.11 

Commerce,  Albany 12,233.49  3,210.37 

Commercial  Union,  Lon.  14,207.81               

Connecticut,  Hartford...  7,095.03  9,916.80 

Continental,  New  York..  47,460.75  17,3.yi.29 

Delaware  Mutual,Phi]a.  23,41.5..36  3,036.79 

Detroit  F.  &  M.,  Detroit  3,882.67              

Equitable,  Providence...  2,020.45               

Exchange,  New  York....  4,879.49  95.28 

Fairfield  Co.,  S.  Norw'k  7,.326.00  3,767.05 

Faneuil  Hall,  Boston....  2,0.58.18       

Fire  Association,  Phila.  21,2.35.09  3,599.14 

Fireman's  Fund,  San  F.  18,122.12  5,9.59.04 

Franklin,  Philadelphia  57,290.75  20,899.13 

Franklin,  Wheeling 40,8.59.32  26,920.10 

German,  Erie 34,941.31  14,247.47 

German  American 27,997.51  15,005.47 

Germania,  New  York...  24,6.50.39  7,.537.00 

Girard,  Philadelphia 14,997.41  3,167.30 

Glen's  Falls,  Now  York..  31,138.05  5,.587.36 

Hanover,  New  York 24,650.39  7,837.00 

Hartford,  Hartford 118,001.73  28,3.59.53 

Hoffman,  New  York 5,180.49  223.67 

Home,  New  York 144,.311.59  84,816.05 

Howard,  New  York 19,(i:]4.21  11,.509.91 

Imperial  London 60,020.99  26,.528.20 

Ins.  Co.  of  N.  A.,  Phila.  128,721.13  82,719.,53 
Ins.   Co.  of  the  State  of 

Pennsylvania,  Phila.  11,994.2.5  5,254.74 

Kenton,  Covington 8,0.31.43  3,529.10 

Lamar,  New  York 0,704.68               

L.,L.  &G.,  Liverpool...  76,92.5.30  34,682.48 

Lorillard,  New  York 13,874.93  3,232.29 

Lancaster,  Lancaster 3,130.77              

Lancashire,  Manchester  5,2-57.30              

London  Assurance,  Lon.  14,800.84  2,851.33 

Manhattan,  Now  York..  16,249.25  2,009.51 

Mech'ics' &Tra'3,  N.Y.  3,970.85  2,4.50.00 

3 


Michigan  Stato,  Adrian 

1.189.77 

10.00 

Milwaukee  Mo'cs,  Milw. 

8,4.r).18 

2,4:n.OO 

Millville Mutual,  Milv'e 

5,1.57.60 

1, •392.04 

Meriden,  Meridon 

5,366.02 

5,2.5;!.  31 

Merchants',  Newark 

15,097.32 

3,302.94 

Mercantile  Mut'l,  N.  Y. 

Merchants',  Providence 

3,177.18 

1,417.85 

Narragansett,  Provid'ce 

15,9.54.94 

3,030.07 

National,  Hartford 

18,008.21 

7,.>54..51 

National,  Philadelphia- 

31,838..52 

12,201.26 

Niagara,  New  York 

24.6.50.39 

7,.537.00 

Newport,  Newport 

979.83 
77,638.87 

N.  B.  &  Merch'ts',  Lon. 

42,993.12 

North-wost'n  N.,  Milw. 

13..514.21 

11,020.99 

Old  Dominion,  Richm'd 

15,289.52 

3,984.89 

Orient,  Hartford 

17,.562.08 

971,92 

Orient  Mutual,  N.  Y 

Pacific  Mutual,  N.  Y 

Pennsylvania,  Phila 

34,703.84 

19,624.12 

Peoples',  Newark 

9,072.04 

1,081.94 

Peoples',  Trenton 

4,425.79 
202,090.52 

2,081.33 
115,80:1.07 

Phnenix,  Hartford 

Phenix,  Brooklyn 

53,871.3:3 

19,734.91 

Provid'ce  Wash.,  Prov. 

1,009,18 

Queen,  Liverpool 

41,847.80 

30,88.5.64 
67,731.28 

Royal,  Liverpool 

144,334.98 

Rochester  German,  Ro. 

4,926.12 

986.66 

Roger  Williams,    Prov. 

2,882.77 

55.78 

Springfield,  Springfield.. 

29,169.36 

16,887.98 

Standard,  New  York 

4,787..52 

33.75 

Star,  New  York 

4,.322.31 

3,.333.'!2 

St.  Joseph,  St.  .Joseph... 

7,970.42 

1,3.50.00 

St.  Paul,  St.  Paul 

16,.345.89 

12,910.12 

Traders',  Chicago 

6,779.87 

4!i5.00 

Tradosmens',  N.  Y 

2,828..39 

.3(i.(X) 

Watertown,  Watertown 

50,281.00 

16,219.70 

Westchester,  New  Roch. 

32,.521.10 

17,40.5.26 

Williamsb'gh  C,  Brook. 

7,267.79 

519.97 

Totals n 

.391,403.93 

$1,089,208.30 

MAINE. 
The  following  is  the  fire  insurance  premi- 
ums received  and  losses  paid  in  Maine  dur- 
ing 1873,  as  reported  by  the  Insurance  Com- 
missioner of  that  State  : 


Name  of  Company. 

Maine  Stock  Companies. 

Bangor 

Merchants'  Marine 

Ocean 

Union 

Stock  Companies  of  other 
States. 

iEtna,  111 

iEtna,  Conn 

Agricultural,  N.  Y 

Alomannia  Fire,  Ohio 

AUemannia  Fire,  Pa 

Amazon,  Ohio 

American   Central,  Mo 

American  Fire,  Pa 

Atlantic,  N.  Y 


Premiums 
received. 


Los.oes 
paid. 


89,077..59         «5,709.12 
11,192.00  34,.5.50.31 


8132,789.31 
21, .598.43 
3,056.89 
6,a50.70 
5,648.31 
3,.500.99 
4,123.23 
935.24 


$128,058.92 

18,900.65 

1,870.00 

14.19 

10,242.27 

100.00 

528.25 
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Atlantic  and  raeific,  111...  l.iMiS,'27 

Atlantic   F.  and  M.,  K.  1.  2,01ii.Sl 

Atlas.  Conn 4,571.47 

Brewers' F.  of  Amor.,  Wis  •J.HWU'.) 

Citizens',  N.  J ^U..!7 

Coinniorco,  N.  Y 3,S77.-15 

Connecticut  Fire,  Conn 4,:!!».j.00 

Continental,  N.  Y 7,r(7.).81 

Dwelling  House,  Mass 21.'?.00 

Etiuitablo  F.  and  M.,  R.  I.  9iO:,iS 

Fame,  Pa 7,332.42 

Fire  Association,  Pa 7,(J9(j.G0 

Firenians'  Fund,  Cul 3,3!I8.38 

First  National  Fire,  Mass.  7,'I9().25 

Franklin,  Mass l,41ii.77 

Franklin,  Ind 2,111.15 

Franklin  Firo,  Pa 33,27.i.33 

German,  Pa l(i.5!)(J.80 

Gorman  American.  N.  Y.  3,0U;).!)3 

Gormania  Fire.  N.  Y 2,020.93 

Girard.F.  and  M.,  Pa 11,493.40 

Globe,  III 3,707.05 

Gloucester  Firo,  Mass 4,!I35.47 

Hanover  Fire,  N.  Y 11,4;50.10 

Hartford  Fire,  Conn 80,784.16 

HotTman  Fire,  N.  Y 2,5;«.;53 

Home,  N.  Y 72,489.63 

Howard,  N.  Y 1,674.60 

Humboldt,  N.  J 1,457.70 

Ins.  Co.  of  N.  Ame'ca,  Pa.  22,484.28 

Irving,  N.  Y 253.97 

Slanhattan  Fire,  N.  Y 8,187.03 

Manufac's  F.  &  M.,  Mass.  10,105.76 

Merchants',  N.  J 3,082.23 

Merchants',  K.  1 11,746.92 

Moridon  Fire,  Conn 1,563.01 

^'^arrag'sett  F.  &  M.,  R.  I.  6,173.72 

National  Fire,  Conn 8,04!).38 

National  Fire,  N.  Y 931.65 

Newport  F.  and  M.,  R.  I.  522.19 

Northwestern  Xat'l  ,Wis.  991.10 

Orient  Fire,  Conn 8,740.24 

Penn  Fire,  Pa 4,288.21 

Pennsylvania  Fire,  Pa 21,6.32.46 

People's,  N.  J 5>i.62 

Phenix,  N.  Y 21,074.43 

Ph.jenix,  Conn 21,!)41.98 

Providence  Wash'n,  R.  I.  1,8-44.22 

Rochester  Gorman,  N.  Y.  809.!t7 

Roger  Williams,  R.  1 10,723,18 

St.  i'aul  F.  and  M.,  Minn.  8,80i!.68 

Shoe  and  Leather,  Mass...  4,009.11 

Springflold  F.  &  M.,  Ma.ss.  31,106.88 

St.  Nicholas,  N.  Y 3.:J80.43 

Trade,  N.  J 

Traders',  III 2,123.64 

Traders  k  Much's',  Mass.  2,209.10 

Westchester  Firo,  N.  Y 12,928.61 

Workingmon's  Nati'l,  La.  482.19 
Mutual  ( 'omj»iii  ies  of 
other  .Sl<tlt;.i 

Farmers'  Mutual,  Pa 8828.65 

Uolyoko  Mut'al  F.,  Mass.  9,641.99 

Quincy  Mutual  F.,  Muss.  363.90 


1,611.2.3 

4,821.88 

4,684.32 

23,513.63 

200.00 

3,197.47 

494.64 

7,811.48 

9,!)6!).ll 

120.00 

19,038,66 
7,132.83 


3,423.99 

1,073.10 
10,846.16 
54,907.70 

51,463.26 
.54.47 

16,040.00 

6,531.89 

2,514.19 
4,181.49 

3,962.68 
319.90 


2,833.27 
1,092.44 
6,839.47 

l,421.:-!9 

13,22!l.07 

1.333.33 

2,800.00 
3,163.14 

a3,728.67 
1,051..51 

394.:W 

0,945.29 


S6,734.07 


Compniiies  of  Foreiffn 
CountrieH. 
V.  s.  iimNcuKS. 

Commorciiil  Union,  Eng...  85,641.32 

Imiierial   Fire,  Fng 2,85'i.70 

L.  A-  L.  &  (ilobo,  Kng 18,943..V) 

London  Ass'co  Cor.,  Eng.  4,173.12 

N.  Bri.  A  Morc'tilo,  G.  i!.  41,118.23 

Queen,  Eng 17,431.63 

Royal,  Eng 31,142.00 

CANADA. 

West'n  Assur'co,  Canada.  1/)I8.18 

Ilecapit  Illation . 

Maine  Stock  Comimnios...  820,260.59 

Stock  Co's  of  other  States  715,466.46 

Mut.  Co's  of  other  States  10,8:>4.54 

Co's  of  Foreign  Countries  121,824.73 

Aggregate 5869,395.32 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 


87,114.43 
14,li-22.7i) 
22,196.ri0 

0,0  i7.52 

22,098.87 

3lK>.90 

7,211.2»J 


840,265.43 

473,12'{.66 

6,734.07 

79,(i80.;W 


8599,806.53 


The  following  statement,  compiled  from 
the  official  reports,  gives  the  premium  re- 
ceipts and  losses  in  New  Hampshire  dur- 
ing 1873,  of  the  fire  in.surance  companies  of 

other  States  then  authorized  to  do  business 
there: 

Companies.                        Premiums  Lossea 

received.  paid. 

.^tna,  Hartford 86.5,132.09  $66,726.05 

Alemannia,  Cleveland 4,.32.5.70  1,1,38.2.5 

AUemannia,  Pittsburgh 8,221.39  40.00 

Amazon,  Cincinnati 1,525.65  8,149.47 

Atlantic  k  Pacific,  Chicago 1,891.15       _ 

Atlantic  M.  F.  A  M.,  Mass .3,164.24  4,2(U..51 

Atlas,  Hartford 4,087..58  37.-50 

Citizens',  Newark 

Clay,  Kentucky 

Connecticut,  Hartford 3,408.;i5  4,131.01 

Continental,  New  York .3,890.04  5,798.25 

E(iuitablo  F.  A  M.,  Rhode  Is.    1,271.06  7,724.61 

Fanoiiil  Hall.  Boston 2,404.66  '    131.21) 

First  National.  Worcester 6,808.07  5,112,02 

Fitcbburg  Mutual,  Mass 8,371.10  2,620.00 

Firo  Association,  Phila „    3,284.95  603.03 

Franklin,  Philadelphia 19,920.46  28,038.89 

Franklin.   Indianapolis 2,077.68      

German,  Erie 10,863.68  13,8:i5.93 

Germania,  Now  York 7,992.63  .5,318.90 

German-American,  New  York  12,490.00  4,007.23 

Globe,  Chicago 3,676.10        

Girard  F.  A  M.,  Philadelphia    3,148.13  49.3.75 

Hanover  Fire,  New  York ,5,1)62.51  4,867.80 

Hartford,  Hartford 39,176.64  27,S8.3..59 

Ilolyoko  Mutual,  3Iass 1,488.47  2,482.20 

Home,  New  York 33,268.73  19,073.82 

Humboldt.  Newark .3,803.05      

Ins.  Co.  of  North  America 13,.549.31  15,906.11 

Imperial 2,061.54  3,119.78 

Liverpool  A  London  &  Globe    9,607.67  2.845,94 

London  Assurance .552.49      „ 

Manhattan,  Now  York 1,827.8.5  2,024.37 
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Merchants',  Providence 5,9i)8..5i)  9,471.4'.) 

Merchants'  &  F.  M.,  Mas3 2,2(J6.20  2,187.;?(i 

Moriden  Fire,  Connecticut 228.36      

Narragnnsett  F.  &  M.,  K.  I....    6,107.73  5,894..>5 

National,  Hartford 6,809.43  4,581.34 

National,  Philadelphia 3,764.1.5  5,994.22 

North  British  and  Mercantile  17.487.15  9,487.66 

Orient,  Hartford 3,963.27  3,918,96 

Penn   Fire,  Philadelphia 4,263.23  1,280.71 

Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia...  15,056.22  17,311.44 

People's,  Newark 

Pheni-t,  Brooklyn 12,236.73  9,138..54 

Phcenix,  Hartford 30,708.60  17,417.01 

Queen 8,049.60  11,339.30 

Quincy  Mutual,  Mass 892.42  199.36 

Roger  Williams,  Providence..    3,488.17  965.00 

Royal 29,616.00  27,306.81 

St.  Paul  F.  &  M.,  Minnesota..    6,178.84  4,662.41 

Shoe  and  Leather,  Boston 633.15      

Springfield  F.  &  M.,  Mass 10,480.15  16,851.;J4 

Standard.  Now  York 733.10  1,021.40 

Star,  New  York 703,12  1,170.00 

Traders' &  Mechanics',  Mass..      696.14         

Watertown,  New  York 2,626.48  2,387.36 

Westchester,  New  York 16,901.73  15,605.95 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  following  is  the  fire  insurance  pre- 
miums received  and  losses  paid  in  Pennsyl- 
vania during  1873,  as  reported  by  the  Insur- 
ance Commissioner  of  that  State: 


Premiums 
Name  of  Co.  Received. 

.^Etna,  Hartford $376,451 

^tna.  New  York 18,237 

Adriatic,  N.  Y 4,309 

Alemannia,  Cleveland 21,709 

Amazon,  Cincinnati 30,143 

American  Central 21,178 

Atlas,  Hartford 6,119 

Atlantic,  Brooklyn 13,332 

Atlantic  and  Pacific 5,606 

Atlantic  F.  &  M.,  Prov .367 

Brewers'  Fire,  Mil 37,133 

Black  River,  N.  Y 13,228 

Columbia  Fire,  N.  Y 4,130 

Connecticut  Fire,  Hart 16,318 

Continental,  N.  Y 89,9l7 

Commerce,  Albany 10,339 

Commerce  Fire,  N.  1' 13,361 

Commercial  Fire,  N.  Y 3,903 

Commercial  Union,  Eng 48,024 

Citizens',  N.  Y 13,000 

Citizens',  N.  J 16,370 


Losses 
Paid. 

8220,094 

5,874 

79 

18,988 

20,773 

7,377 


Citizens',  St.  Louis 

Clay  F.  &  M.,  Ky 

Exchange  Fire,  N.  Y 

Equitable  F.  &  M.,  Prov 

Equitable  Fire,  Nashville... 

Farragut  Fire,  N.  Y 

Faneuil  Hall,  Boston 

Fireman's  Fire,  Boston 


6,539 
9.980 
8,356 
1,899 
2,226 
6,540 
3,.S49 
113 


8,258 


14,4<J6 

9,824 

6,810 
37,631 
9,432 
2,418 

8,248 

4,164 

685 

226 
1,72.5 


2,580 

317 


Franklin,  Wheeling 

Franklin,  Indianapolis 

Gormania  Fire,  N.  Y 

German  American,  N.  Y.... 

Globe,  Chicago 

Guardian  Fire,  N.  Y 

Hanover  Fire,  N.  Y 

Hartford  Fire,  Hartford.... 

Hamburg-Bremen  Fire 

Hibernia  Fire,  Cleveland... 

Home,  N.  Y 

Home,  Columbus,  0 

Howard,  N.  Y 

Hoffman  Fire,  N.  Y 

Imperial  Fire,  London 

Irving,  N.Y 

Lamar,  N.  Y 

Lancashire,  Eng 

L.,  L.  and  Globe 

London  Assurance  Cor 

Lorillard,  N.Y' 

Manufacturers'  F.  &M 

Manhattan  Fire,  N.  Y 

Mercantile  Fire,  N.  Y 

Merchants',  N.  J 

Meriden  Fire,  Conn 

Merchants',  Prov 

Mississippi  Valley,  Mem... 

National  Fire,  N,  Y 

National  Fire,  Hartford.... 

Narragansett  F  &,  M 

N.  Y.  and  Yonkers  Firo.... 

New  Orleans  Mutual 

Niagara  Fire,  N.  Y 

Northwestern  National 

North  British  and  Mer 

Old  Dominion,  Richmond 

Orient,  Hartford 

People's,  N.  J 

People's  Fire,  N.  J 

People's,  Memphis 

Phenix,  Brooklyn 

Phoenix,  Hartford 

Providence,  W.,  R.  I 

Queen,  Liverpool 

Relief  Fire,  N.  Y 

Republic  Fire,  N.  Y 

Roger  Williams,  Prov , 

Royal,  Liverpool 

St.  Paul  Fire  and  Marino.... 

St.  Nicholas,  N.  Y 

St.  Joseph  F.  &M.,Mo 

Scottish  Com,,  Glasgow 

Springfield  F.  &  M.,  Mass.. 

Standard  Fire,  N.  Y 

Star  Fire,  N.  Y 

Traders',  Chicago , 

Tradesmen's  Fire,  N.  Y 

Virginia  F.  &  M 

Watertown  Fire,  N.  Y 

West  Chester  Fire,  N.  Y 

Williamsburg  City  Fire 


31,0.31 

3,438 
82,.563 
77,884 

6,872 

4,368 
71,6.34 
110,823 
12,268 
11,371 
166,1(50 
17,7.39 

7,237 
26,395 
61 ,805 
10,183 
10,903 
.54,812 
118,.369 
50,153 
16,759 
II, .303 
47,079 
11,743 
23,711 
14,943 
21,727 
11,394 

2,953 
32,611 
34,113 
14,186 
14,685 
65,422 
22,367 
95,0.51 
22,234 
46,326 
10,833 
48,.549 

9,526 
67,819 
82,197 

6,142 
106,190 

3,181 
88,405 

3,54.5 

397,040 

14,025 

5,.537 

12,656 

17,003 

41,164 

11,191 

12,272 

10,073 

4,514 

5,982 

23,336 

64,195 

18.513 


33,309 

41,215 
43,088 


22,8.34 
35,637 

24,274 
55,.560 

3,.311 

3,788 

11,132 

43,242 

702 

4,214 
13,918 
41,166 
12,898 

4,409 

12,142 
1,845 

10,008 
2,.5.59 
8,098 

14,419 

9,125 

11,384 

3,669 

33,879 

7,969 

53,302 

19,926 

21,077 

63 

7,389 

1,139 

16,421 

21J83 

640 

29,764 

812 

25,888 

193,798 
2,708 


167 


17,362 

4,788 

4,096 

66 

2,087 

1,500 

43,979 

4,522 


Total $3,272,477       Sl,365,277 
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MINING  AND   METALLURGY. 


Some  Records  of  the  Early  Days. 


Uiulor  this  heading  a  writer  in  the  Colo- 
rado Miniiig  Review,  in  an  article  which  is 
to  be  continued,  speaks  as  follows  of  the 
early  operations  in  that  Territory: 

The  history  of  gold  and  silver  mining 
from  'GO  to  '66  in  Colorado  presents  an  al- 
most unbroken  line  of  failures.  So  com- 
plete was  the  lack  of  success  during  those 
years  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
capitalists,  whose  money  was  squandered 
and  lost  in  the  universal  failures,  have  not 
recovered  from  them,  and  to-day  do  not 
hesitate  to  express  a  complete  disbelief  in 
the  value  and  permanency  of  Colorado 
mines  as  an  investment  for  capital.  It  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  secure  even  the  attention 
of  mone3'ed  men  in  the  east  to  the  subject  of 
gold  and  silver  mining,  and  nearly  impos- 
sible to  find  a  man  who  has  not  dabbled  a 
little  in  stocks  and  mines  to  his  loss. 

From  '67,  as  we  all  know  who  have  lived 
in  the  Territory,  the  prospects  have  bright- 
ened yearly,  and  the  bullion  production  in- 
creased steadily.  A  large  number  of  new 
ore-treating  establishments  have  sprung  up 
to  meet  the  growing  yield,  and  silver  min- 
ing has  become  as  great  a  factor  in  the 
wealth  of  the  Territory  as  gold,  if  not 
greater.  In  spite  of  all  these  signs  of  actual 
prosperity,  reports  of  which  are  constantly 
being  copied  into  Eastern  newspapers,  there 
is  but  little  desire  by  old  investors  to  touch 
property  here  so  long  as  any  other  schemes 
are  afloat. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  and  a  few  subsequent 
papers  to  hunt  over  the  record  of  many  of 
those  early  mining  ventures,  to  compare 


the  condition  of  the  Territorial  resources  at 
that  time  with  that  of  the  present,  (so  far 
as  mineral  wealth  is  concerned,)  and  to  find 
out  whether  mining,  as  a  business,  is  held 
in  any  greater  repute  now  than  then,  and  in 
what  respect  it  has  improved,  so  as  to  com- 
mend itself  to  the  careful  consideration  of 
outsiders.  The  old  saying,  that  everything 
moves  in  a  circle,  is  not  a  bad  one  as  applied 
to  the  precious  metal  industry,  and  may  be 
translated  to  mean  that  every  now  and  then 
there  comes  over  the  financial  world  specu- 
lative spasms  of  great  violence,  and  while 
these  last  nothing  is  too  transparent  to  throw 
upon  the  market,  and  no  scheme  too  absurd 
to  place  before  "sober  business  men"(?) 
We  have  not  to  look  far  backward  to  see 
this  exemplified  in  the  great  oil  speculations 
prior  to  '60,  which  were  followed  by  the 
gold  and  silver  years  from  '60  to  '64,  and 
these  in  turn  by  the  era  of  railroad  stocks, 
which  only  came  to  an  end  last  foil  in  a 
crash  as  big  if  not  bigger  than  any  that  had 
preceeded. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  capital  raised  to  de- 
velop Colorado  mines  came  from  the  three 
cities  of  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  very  first  thing  that  strikes  one 
in  examining  the  style  of  organization  and 
mode  of  business  of  the  various  companies 
is,  that  in  each  of  these  cities  are  found  a 
different  class  of  operators,  and  the  invest- 
ments show  a  mode  of  doing  business  and  a 
sentiment  in  regard  to  it  peculiar  to  each 
city.  For  instance:  In  New  York  the 
wildest  and  most  chimerical  schemes  were 
(during  the  time  of  excitement)  floated  with 
the  most  extraordinary  ease.  No  (luestions 
were  asked,  no  references  demanded,  even 
prominent   names  were   unnecessary.     All 
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that  a  self-deluded  populace  asked  for  was  a 
few  samples  from  somewhere,  showing  gold 
or  silver,  (or  what  was  supposed  to  be  so), 
an  analj'sis  of  these  by  some  scientific  man, 
a  verbal  promise  of  from  50  to  100  per  cent, 
profit,  and  a  big  book  to  register  subscribers. 
With  these  and  a  handsome  office  mines  that 
never  existed,  that  if  they  did  exist  were 
nearly  worthless,  and  really  meritorious 
property,  would  find  buyers  of  stock  with 
the  greatest  ease,  and  among  a  class  of  men, 
too,  who  were,  on  other  subjects,  as  sound 
as  it  were  possible  to  be. 

In  Philadelphia  there  was  a  quieter  and 
more  suspicious  spirit,  bred  of  a  more 
thorough  acquaintance  with  mines  and  min- 
ing, as  exemplified  in  the  vast  coal  and  iron 
interests  that  have  made  that  city.  The 
old  Quaker  spirit  saved  many  a  dollar  to 
Philadelphia,  and  as  an  evidence  of  its  com- 
parative carefulness  in  investing,  we  find 
that  a  majority  of  the  companies  organized 
there  were  for  the  purpose  of  working  silver 
mines,  in  preference  to  gold.  It  may  be 
here  remarked  that  it  is  almost  an  axiom  in 
mining,  that,  the  less  valuable  the  metal, 
the  less  is  the  risk  in  mining  it,  and  the 
more  likely  it  is  to  be  found  in  large  and 
continuous  deposits.  Iron  consequently  of- 
fers fewer  chances  of  failure  in  mining  than 
copper,  copper  than  silver,  and  silver  than 
gold.  Philadelphia  put  many  millions  of 
dollars  into  Colorado  mines,  showed  more 
care  in  the  outlay,  and  more  persistence  un- 
der discouragements,  and,  having  failed,  is 
the  most  dogged  in  declining  to  be  drawn 
into  the  business  again.  And  yet,  with  all 
this,  it  is  Philadelphia  capitalists  who  are 
to-day  sinking  money  here  and  there  over 
the  State  in  endeavoring  to  make  money  in 
some  of  those  low  grade  silver-lead  lodes  of 
the  Alleghanies. 

Boston  cut  her  eye-teeth  in  the  copper 
mines,  and  although  a  complete  success  did 
not  follow  her  investments  in  Lake  Superior 
stocks,  she  presumed  largely  on  her  knowl- 
edge of  mines  and  mining  when  the  Color- 
ado fever  swept  over  the  country. 

The  investments  of  this  city  we  find  to  be 
generally  upon  the  endorsement  of  scientific 
men,  and   embraced   both   gold  and   silver 


mines,  without  any  particular  preference  for 
either.  The  companies  were  generally  large 
and  solid,  formed  not  so  much  upon  the 
stock  plan  as  upon  the  partnership  system, 
were  meant  for  business  in  mining  and  not 
for  stock  speculation,  and,  as  a  rule,  de- 
pended more  upon  scientific  management 
than  upon  anything  else.  Colorado  does 
not,  perhaps,  show  this  peculiarity  as  much 
as  some  of  the  other  Territories  of  the  "West, 
but  enough  to  indicate  the  bias  of  her 
moneyed  men. 

A  number  of  Colorado  mining  companies 
were  formed  in  minor  towns  in  New  England 
and  the  Middle  States.  Springfield,  Nor- 
wich, New  Haven  and  Hartford  in  the  for- 
mer, and  Albany,  Eochester,  Ogdensburg, 
Troy,  Jersey  City,  Newark,  Harrisburg  and 
Pittsburg,  in  the  latter,  all  have  these  little 
skeletons  hidden  away  in  pigeon  holes  and 
old  family  secretaries,  and  consisting  of 
bundles  of  reports  by  Professors  and  mine 
captains,  packages  of  handsomely  engraved 
stock  in  magnificent  gold  and  silver  proper- 
ty, and  unfilled  dividend  coupons,  that  were 
never  presented  at  the  Home  Office.  Some 
can  tell  you  where  their  mine  was,  and  say 
they  are  saving  their  stock  for  the  benefit 
of  their  great  grand-children  ;  others  don't 
know  whether  the  propertj'  was  located  in 
Arizona  or  British  Columbia  and  have  ar- 
rived at  that  condition  of  mind  where  the 
whole  business  is  considered  as  a  joke,  hard 
on  them  to  be  sure,  but  too  good  to  be  kept; 
while  others  still  recollect  that  it  was  the 
money  that  they  or  their  friends  depended 
upon  for  absolute  support,  that  went  away 
in  the  great  swindle,  and  find  it  hard  to  for- 
get the  feelings  that  were  called  up,  when 
the  cherished  investment  that  was  to  be  such 
a  strike  of  fortune  to  them,  turned  out  to 
be  a  dead  loss. 

To  all  these  the  writer  promises  a  little 
light.  Colorado  has  passed  through  its 
darkest  days  and  is  rapidly  developing  into 
a  permanent  and  wealthy  mining  commun- 
ity. In  no  part  of  the  United  States  do  the 
precious  metal  interests  show  a  brighter 
prospect  or  engage  the  attention  of  so  many 
thoughtful  men.  Old  deserted  pieces  of 
property,  heretofore  considered  valueless,  are 
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one  by  one,  coining  up  to  the  surfiice  ngnin 
and  ftttracting  attention.  Many  are  already 
under  work  and  are  becoming  profitable, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  within 
the  next  ten  years  a  very  respectable  num- 
ber of  the  old  companies  will  bo  re-organ- 
ized and  in  active  operation. 


Etching  Iron. 


The  Iron  Age  tells  us  that  Prof.  Kick,  in 
Prague,  has  devoted  much  time  and  atten- 
tion to  studying  the  subject  of  etching  iron 
■with  acids.  This  method  is  not  a  new  one 
for  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the  quality  of 
iron  or  steel,  having  been  used  with  some 
success  for  a  long  time.  Some  kinds  of 
iron  exhibit  what  is  known  as  the  passive 
state,  and  are  unacted  upon  by  acids  until 
this  state  has  been  destroyed  by  heating  ; 
another  disadvantage  was  that  the  surfaces 
thus  prepared  were  inclined  to  rust  very 
soon.  After  a  series  of  experiments  with 
nitric,  sulphuric  and  hj-drochloric  acids, 
and  etching  solutions  of  copper  salts,  Prof. 
Kick  found  that  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  to  which  was 
added  a  trace. of  chloride  of  antimony,  was 
the  best  etching  solution.  The  chloride  of 
antimony  seems  to  render  the  iron  less  in- 
clined to  rust,  so  that,  after  washing  tho- 
roughly in  warm  water,  and  applying  a 
coat  of  Damar  varnish,  the  etched  surface 
maybe  preserved  quite  clean.  The  smooth 
surface  that  is  to  be  etched  is  surrounded  with 
a  ridge  of  wax  an  inch  high,  as  is  done  in 
etching  copper  plates,  and  the  acid  is  poured 
into  the  disc  thus  formed.  At  a  tempera- 
ture of  55  to  65  degs.  F.  the  action  soon  be- 
gins as  shown  by  the  gas  evolved;  in  winter 
the  etching  is  poor.  The  time  recpiired  is 
usually  one  or  two  hours,  but  the  etching 
should  go  on  until  the  texture  is  visible. 
Every  half  hour  the  acid  can  be  poured  off 
without  removing  the  wax,  the  carbon 
rinsed  ofl'and  the  surface  examined.  If  too 
much  chloride  of  antimony  is  added  to  the 
acid,  a  black  precipitate  will  soon  form, 
which  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  the 
carbon.  One  drop  of  chloride  of  antimony 
to  the  quart  of  acid  is  sutlicient.     "When  the 


etching  is  finished,  the  wax  rim  is  removed, 
the  iron  washed  first  in  water  containing  a 
little  alkali,  then  in  clean  water,  bru.'^hed, 
dried  and  varnished.  If  in  o  few  hours  it 
begins  to  rust,  the  varnish  should  be  removed 
with  turpentine,  which  will  also  take  off  the 
rust,  and  then  varnish  again.  The  appear- 
ance of  different  kinds  of  iron  when  etched 
is  essentially  as  follows  :  Soft  or  sinewy 
wrought  iron  of  excellent  quality  is  attacked 
so  equally  by  the  acid,  and  so  little  carbon 
is  separated,  even  after  several  hours'  action, 
that  the  surface  remains  bright  and  smooth. 
Fine-grained  iron  acts  the  same;  the  surface 
is  still  smoother,  but  a  little/darker.  Coarse- 
grained and  cold  short  iron  is  attacked  much 
more  violently  by  acid  than  the  above.  la 
10  minutes,  especially  with  the  latter,  the 
surface  is  black.  After  30  minutes  a  black 
slime  can  be  washed  off,  and  the  surface  will 
remain  black  in  spite  of  repeated  washings, 
and  exhibits  numerous  little  holes.  Certain 
parts  of  the  iron  are  usually  eaten  deeper, 
while  others,  although  black  and  porous,  offer 
more  resistance.  By  allowing  the  acid  to 
act  for  an  hour  or  so,  then  washing,  drying 
and  polishing  with  a  file,  a  distinct  picture 
is  obtained.  Malleable  cast  iron,  we  know, 
rusts  more  easily  than  wrought,  iron,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  know  that  the  action  of  acids 
is  also  violent,  the  surface  being  attacked 
very  violently.  In  puddled  steel  the  color, 
after  etching  and  washing,  is  gray,  with 
quite  a  uniform  shide,  anc^.  the  lines  are 
scarcely  visible.  Cement  steel  has  a  very 
similar  appearance,  the  lines  being  very 
weak.  In  Bessemer  and  cast  steel  the 
etched  surfaces  are  of  a  perfectly  uniform 
gray  color,  with  few,  if  any,  uneven  places. 
The  softer  the  steel  the  lighter  the  color. 
On  etching,  the  finest  hair-like  fractures  are 
rendered  i)rominent.  A  piece  of  steel, 
which  looked  perfect  before  etching,  after- 
ward exhibited  a  hair-like  fracture  through- 
out its  whole  length.  Gray  pig  iron  acts 
like  steel  ;  the  etched  surfaces  have  quite  a 
uniform  gray  color.  "When  different  kinds 
of  iron  are  mixed  the  acid  attacks  that  for 
which  it  has  the  greater  affinity,  while  the 
other  is  less  acted  upon  than  if  it  were  alone. 
Etching  also  enables  us  to  determine  with 
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considerable  accuracy  the  method  of  pre- 
paring the  iron,  as  in  case  of  rails,  as  well  as 
the  kinds  employed. 


The  Origin  of  Metalliferous  De- 
posits. 


An  address  by  Prof.  T.  Sterry  Hunt, 
published  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers," 
gives  a  clear  and  interesting  account  of  the 
process  by  which  metalliferous  deposits  have 
been  formed.  The  agencies  which  he  chief- 
ly adduces  are  the  universal  solvent  power 
of  water,  aided  in  some  cases  by  heat,  pres- 
sure, and  the  presence  of  certain  widely  dis- 
tributed substances,  such  as  carbonic  acid, 
alkaline  carbonates,  and  alkaline  sulphides; 
the  assimilating  power  of  vegetable  and 
animal  organisms,  and  the  reactions  be- 
tween organic  matter  and  mineral  oxides 
or  their  salts.  Dr.  Hunt  says  he  can 
hardly  conceive  of  an  accumulation  of. 
iron,  copper,  lead,  silver,  or  gold,  in  the 
production  of  wiiich  animal  or  veget- 
able life  would  not  directly  or  indirectly  be 
necessary.  He  explains  his  meaning  by 
taking  iron  as  an  illustration  ;  and  showing 
how  the  iron,  widely  diffused  in  minute  pro- 
portions, in  soils,  growing  plants,  etc.,  is 
dissolved  as  protoxide  in  water  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acids  or  other  feeble  acids 
(swamp  water,  for  instance),  and  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air  absorbs  oxygen  and  is  pre- 
cipitated as  insoluble  peroxide.  Eocks  and 
soils  containing  the  insoluble  peroxide  are 
still  attacked  by  waters  containing  organic 
matter,  the  latter  reducing  the  peroxide  of 
iron  to  soluble  protoxide,  and  being  itself  in 
part  oxidized  and  converted  into  carbonic  acid 
in  the  process.  The  coal  regions  fur- 
nish interesting  evidences  of  this  process. 
The  soil  in  which  the  coal  plants  grew 
has  been  deprived  of  its  iron,  and  hence 
is  prized  as  fire  clay.  Interstratified 
with  the  coal  and  the  clay  we  often  find 
the  separated  metal  itself  in  the  form  of 
iron-stone.  The  reaction  between  peroxide 
of  iron  and  organic  matter,  by  which  the 
first  is  reduced  and  the  latter  oxidized,  is 
illustrated  by  the  destructive  action  of  rusty 


iron  fastenings  on  moist  wood  and  the  clfuct 
of  iron  stains  in  impairing  the  strength  of 
the  linen  fiber. 

With  regard  to  the  great  beds  of  iron  ore 
found  in  the  ancient  crystalline  rocks  where 
no  direct  evidences  of  organic  life  are  ob- 
served, Dr.  Hunt  assumes  that  the  organic 
matter  was  in  most  cases  entirely  consumed 
in  producing  these  great  results,  and  that  it 
was  a  large  proportion  of  iron  diffused  in 
these  ancient  soils  and  waters,  which  not 
only  furnished  material  for  such  great. beds 
of  ore,  but  also  oxidized  and  destroyed  the 
organic  matters  which  in  later  ages  appear 
as  coals,  lignites,  bitumens  and  bituminous 
rock.  The  old  crystalline  rocks,  however, 
do  contain  some  carbon  in  the  form  of 
graphite  ;  and  many  geologists  hold  this  to 
be  a  metamorphosed  form  of  organic  mate- 
rials. 

Copper,  lead  and  silver  are  not  precipi- 
tated like  iron  by  oxygen,  but  their  soluble 
compounds  are  precipitated  from  water 
sometimes  as  metals,  but  more  frequently  as 
sulphides  by  certain  reducing  agent?.  The 
ocean  contains  copper,  silver  and  lead,  and 
traces  of  all  these  metals  are  found  in  the 
ashes  of  the  sea-weed,  while  copper  is  met 
with  in  more  notable  quantities  in  the  blood 
of  many  marine  mollusks,  as,  indeed,  also 
in  the  blood  of  man  and  the  higher  animals. 
By  absorption  into  vegetable  growths  the 
soluble  metallic  salts  are  brought  into  the 
forms  from  which  their  decay  generates  in- 
soluble sulphides;  or  the  presence  of  decay- 
ing organic  matter  may  precipitate  sulphides 
from  sulphate  solutions.  The  same  agent, 
under  certain  conditions,  precipitijtes  native 
metals  from  solutions  of  their  salts.  Thus, 
in  one  somewhat  celebrated  instance,  an 
English  chemist  found  that  a  mouse  had 
fallen  into  a  jar  containing  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron  and  that  the  skeleton  of  the 
mouse,  when  discovered,  after  a  lapse  of 
several  months,  was  incrusted  with  shining 
iron  pyrites.  These  analogies  indicate  what 
have  been  the  general  processes  of  solution, 
concentration  and  precipitation,  which  have 
gathered  together  in  limited  spaces  for  the 
use  of  man,  metallic  compounds,  which 
would   otherwise   be   disseminated  through 
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tho  earth's  crust  in  proportions  too  minute 
for  profitable  extraction. 

R.'aetiotis  which  have  taken  place  in  deep- 
seated  fissures,  forming  what  are  called 
mineral  lodes,  are  complicated  and  obscure, 
involving  the  activity  of  subterranean  heat, 
vapors,  thermal  waters,  etc.  But  geologists 
and  chemists  are  coming  more  and  more  to 
the  belief  that  the  principles  governing  the 
formation  of  mineral  lodes  in  past  eras  are 
the  same  as  we  observe  at  work  to-day  upon 
the  earth's  surface. 


A  Word  to  Miners. 


Under  tho  above  heading  the  Virginia 
City  Enterprise  speaks  as  follows  : 

The  yield  of  gold  and  silver  on  the  Paci- 
fic slope  during  the  past  25  years  amounts  to 
?1, 583, 644, 934.  Of  this  sum  California 
produced  §1,094,919,098;  Nevada,  §221,- 
402,412;  Utah,  §18,527,537;  Montana, 
$119,308,147;  Idaho,  §57,249,197  ;  Colora- 
do, §30,000,000  ;  and  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington Territory  together,  §25,504,250.  Be- 
sides this  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  have 
commenced  a  yield  which  will  greatly  in- 
crease with  settlement  and  safe  and  cheap 
communication  with  that  country.  British 
Columbia  has  furnished  §9,000,000.  This 
is  the  result  of  but  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  the  amount  steadily  increases  every 
year.  The  effects  of  such  an  accumulation 
to  the  wealth  of  the  world  cannot  be  com- 
jirehended.  It  has  reduced  the  value  of 
gold  one-half.  That  is,  it  has  so  increased 
the  value  of  everything  else  that  it  takes 
two  dollars  now  to  buy  what  one  dollar 
purchased  25  years  ago.  It  is  a  complais- 
ant thought  in  the  minds  of  a  great  many 
Eastern  people  that  they  have,  on  the  whole, 
dune  better  than  those  who  came  West  20 
years  ago.  They  will  tell  you  how  their 
lands  and  stocks  have  doubled  and  quad- 
rupled in  value  ;  but  not  many  of  them 
realize  that  because  in  the  far  West,  in  deep 
ravines,  in  tunnels,  drifts  and  shafts,  strong 
men  were  wearing  out  their  lives,  they  un- 
consciously have  been  gaining  wealth,  that 
every  dollar  they  have  accumulated  is  in- 
dci-'d  a  certificate,  surely  aflSrming  that  those 


who  left  them,  and  sought  this  Coast,  in  tho 
years  gone  by,  did  not  come  in  vain. 

No  army  ever  brought  home  such  con- 
quests of  treasures  ;  no  host  ever  before  so 
changed  tho  face  of  things.  It  is  almost  as 
though  nature  had  passed  through  another 
of  tho>e  periods  which  geologists  mark,  and 
brought  its  corresponding  change  upon  the 
face  of  tho  earth.  Because  of  the  miners' 
work  the  great  city  by  the  Golden  Gate  has 
burst  upon  tho  world.  Half  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  cities  of  the  Eastern  States  ; 
half  the  luxuries  enjoyed  by  the  people  of 
tho  East  are  due  to  the  same  cause.  Our 
miners'  toil  has  built  new  palaces  in  Eu- 
rope, and  made  more  gorgeous  the  mosques 
and  harems  of  Egypt  and  of  Asia.  It  was 
because  of  their  labor  that  when  the  great 
rebellion  came,  the  Government's  security 
for  tho  ultimate  redemption  of  her  debts 
was  manifest.  It  was  because  of  them  that, 
when  M.  Thiers  called  on  the  people  of 
France  for  five  milliards,  from  Field  Mar- 
shal to  stable-boy,  from  Princess  to  cham- 
bermaid, all  were  able  to  unearth  their 
purses  of  hoarded  silver  and  of  gold,  and  to 
pour  them  into  their  country's  coffers,  while 
the  world,  astonished,  looked  on.  While 
this  has  been  done  for  the  world  at  large,  a 
wilderness  has  been  subdued,  flourishing 
states  created,  and  an  empire  in  extent 
opened  to  settlement. 

This  is  no  fancy  picture.  Indeed  it  is  but 
a  meager  outline  of  what  these  brave  men 
have  done.  Books  might  be  filled  with  rec- 
ords of  what  they  have  suffered  and  en- 
dured. Strange  tales  could  be  written  of 
the  struggles  of  great  hearts,  toiling  through 
the  j'ears,  while  j'outh  fled,  and  hopes  which 
it  was  but  just  and  natural  to  nurture,  one 
b3'  one  sickened  and  died  ;  and  of  the  thou- 
sands who,  their  natures  unappreciated, 
their  depth  and  worth  concealed  by  a  rough 
exterior  and  brusque  address  ;  of  those  for 
whom  no  record  is  kept,  as  year  by  year 
they  grow  weary,  and  folding  their 
rough  robes  around  them  pass,  uncomjilain- 
inglj',  away.  Surely  those  men  should  not 
be  forgotten  ;  surely  the  people  of  the  whole 
country  should  think  of  them  kindly  ;  and 
the  government  ought  to  listen  with  patient 
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ear  to  theip  petitions,  especially  when  we 
consider  it  is  not  often  their  want  to  ask  for 
anything,  except  a  fair^field  within  which  to 
work,  and  six  feet  of  barren  soil  in  which  to 
sleep  when  the  long  day's  work  is  done. 


The  Crown  Point  Mine. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Crown  Point 
Mining  Company  was  held  in  this  city  on 
July  1st.  There  was  a  full  vote  polled,  and 
the  Trustees  elected  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  the  same  as  last  year,  except  W.  S. 
Hobart,  who  was  substituted  for  Wm.  Kohl. 
The  officers  remain  as  formerly.  The  re- 
ports of  the  officers  show  that  there  was  a 
cash  surplus  carried  over  from  last  year  of 
?1, 873, 391.  The  total  receipts  were  §7,433,- 
715,  and  the  total  disbursements  were  §8,- 
816,464,  including  §5,200,000  in  dividends 
to  stockholders,  $1,488,000  for  crushing 
ores,  and  §1,449,300  for  mine  expenses.  To 
maintain  these  disbursements,  the  surplus  of 
last  year  was  drawn  upon  to  the  extent  of 
§1,383,738,  leaving  the  cash  in  the  treasury 
on  the  1st  of  May  at  §490,652.  From  this 
surplus  a  dividend  of  §400,000  was  paid  on 
the  12th  of  May.  The  quantity' of  ore  raised 
from  the  mine  last  year  was  in  excess  of  any 
previous  year,  and  the  average  grade  was 
also  higher,  while  the  cost  of  manipulating 
the  ores  was  slightly  in  excess  of  the  three 
previous  years.  Following  is  an  interesting 
exhibit  of  the  working  operations  of  the 
mine  for  the  past  ten  j'ears: 

Tons  Ore    Yield        Mining    Milling 
Years.  Worked.  Per  Ton.  Per  Ton.  Per  Ton. 

18()4-6.j 3,7(iG  $36  60  $15  00  $20  00 

1865-66 18,258  37  73  8  97  lo'II 

1886-67 34,7.50  35  94  7  50  13  25 

1867-68 25,964  33  35  9  &5  12  80 

1868-69 25,833  32  73  9  80  1106 

1889-70 5,392  13  14  9  60  11  12 

1870-71 21,087  22  39  8  40  10  11 

1871-72 80,567  43 «  7  09  1143 

1872-73 136,893  46  32  8  03  1174 

1873-74 140,128  50  96  9  24  1185 

The  ore  yield  for  the  past  two  years  is 
277,000  tons,  which  is  70,000  tons  more  than 
was  produced  in  the  previous  eight  years. 
Even  this  prolific  yield  has  ceased  to  excite 
surprise.       The  mine  was   incorporated  in 


February,  1861,  with  600  feet  of  ground,  and 
a  capital  of  §20,000  in  1,200  shares.  Sub- 
sequently, the  capital  was  increased  to  §2,- 
400,000  in  1,000  shares.  In  May,  1867,  the 
capital  was  again  increased  to  §3,000,000  in 
12,000  shares.  Five  years  later  there  was  a 
further  increase  of  capital  to  §10,000,000  in 
100,000  shares,  and  the  new  issue  was  put 
on  the  market  in  May,  1872. 

Since  the  mine  was  first  opened  up,  it  has 
been  assessed  §623,000,  and  disbursed  in 
dividends  §12,670,000.  Of  this  enormous 
amount  about  §10,000,000  has  been  dis- 
bursed during  the  last  three  years,  and  there 
is  still  a  vast  amount  of  dividends  in  sight, 
which  will  doubtless  be  disbursed  regularly 
at  the  rateof  three  or  four  dollars  per  month. 
The  record  of  the  Crown  Point  and  Belcher 
mines,  in  this  particular,  is  without  a  paral- 
lel in  the  world's  mining  history.  How 
much  longer  these  munificent  dividends  can 
be  maintained  it  is  of  course  impossible  to 
predict.  The  developments  in  these  and 
other  mines  in  the  past  year  or  two  have 
changed  the  whole  theory  of  mining  previ- 
ously entertained. 


S^veetland  Creek  Grold  Mines. 


The  London  Mining  World  of  June  27th, 
makes  the  following  comments  upon  these 
California  mines  : 

At  the  present  time,  when  so  much  is  be- 
ing said  that  is  derogatory  to  American 
mining,  and  when  the  instances  which  give 
force  to  adverse  opinions  with  respect  to  this 
particular  industry  are  so  numerous,  it  is 
truly  refreshing  to  point  to  an  undertaking 
which  is  really  successful,  and  which  has 
more  than  fullfilled  the  promises  originally 
held  out.  Such  an  undertaking  is  the  Sweet- 
land  Creek  Gold  Mines  Company,  Limited, 
of  California.  Brought  out  under  the  strong 
recommendation  of  Mr.  "W.  J.  Lavington, 
Mr.  George  Batters,  and  other  highly  re- 
spected mining  men,  and  with  a  capital  of 
60,000L,it  has,  in  a  period  of  only  four  years, 
paid  back  to  its  adventurers,  in  fourteen 
dividends,  no  less  a  sum  than  42,000L 
Amidst  much  that  is  disastrous,  and  much 
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that  the  candid  judge  cminot  but  coiulumn 
in  the  strongest  terms,  the  story  of  Sweet- 
land  Creek  must  be  fiiirly  told  in  any  his- 
tory that  may  hereafter  be  written  of  min- 
ing enterprise  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
proud  thing  for  any  director,  and  especially 
for  the  director  of  a  mining  company,  in 
these  days,  to  be  in  a  position  to  address  the 
annual  meeting  of  his  constituents  in  words 
something  like  the  following  :  "  Gentle- 
men, every  anticipation  that  we  have  ever 
held  out  to  you  has  been  realized,  and  our 
superintendent  has  never  made  a  statement 
with  respect  to  the  property  that  subsequent 
facts  have  not  verified."  Yet  such  was  Mr. 
Pechev's  position  at  the  meeting  of  this 
company  on  Thursday  last.  Well  might 
the  shareholders  reward  the  statement  with 
a  hearty  cheer — such  a  cheer  as,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  but  too  seldom  resounds  in  any 
mining  meeting.  In  the  case  of  the  Sweet- 
land  Creek,  a  bona  fide  property  was  oifered 
and  purchased,  and  all  parties  were  satisfied. 
In  the  case  of  many  other  American  mines 
a  shell  has  been  sold  instead  of  a  mine,  and 
hence  the  discredit  which  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  character  of  American  miners — 
discredit  which  it  will  take  a  long  series  of 
euch  mines  as  the  Sweetland  Creek  to  re- 
move. Good,  however,  as  the  Sweetland 
Creek  mines  have  turned  out  to  be,  they 
might  have  been  placed  by  disappointed 
shareholders  in  the  category  of  "  American 
swindles  "  had  it  not  been  for  the  able 
management  which  has  characterized  them 
both  here  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. So  far  as  Mr.  Maclean  is  concerned, 
he  has,  and  deserves,  the  confidence  of  his 
board  and  of  the  proprietary  generally.  His 
operations  has  been  conducted  with  vigor, 
■with  discretion,  and  with  success.  He  has 
indulged  in  no  random  statements,  and  held 
out  no  promises  which  he  has  not  fulfilled 
to  the  letter.  Such  men  as  Mr.  Maclean  are 
somewhat  rare  as  superintendents,  especially 
when  they  get  on  the  other  side;  of  the  At- 
lantic, but,  when  found,  they  are  duly  prized 
by  those  for  whom  they  are  working.  The 
management  on  this  side  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  those  whose  very  names,  from  long 
experience,   must  have  commanded  confi- 


dence, and  been  a  guarantee  to  the  share- 
holders that  all  would  be  done  to  ensure  suc- 
cess. Instead  of  summoning  special  meetings, 
and  seeking  to  raise  fresh  cai)ital  by  deben- 
tures, and  every  other  possible  or  impossible 
means,  the  board  of  this  company  have 
been  in  the  happj'  position  of  having  only 
to  sign  dividend  warrants,  and  of  learning 
by  every  mail  the  further  details  of  a  story, 
every  word  of  which  has  spoken  but  of 
tangible  results  and  brilliant  expectations. 
Last  year  the  failure  of  the  water  supply 
(owing  to  the  incomplete  state  of  the  con- 
necting ditches)  caused  a  delaj'  of  four 
months  and  a  half,  but  even  with  this  draw- 
back the  directors  were  able  to  pay  four 
dividends,  aggregating  13,500/.,  during  the 
past  year.  The  balance  now  standing  at 
the  credit  of  profit  and  loss  account  is  3, 197Z. 
9s.  5d.  Adding  to  this  the  profit  of  2,800/., 
advised  by  telegram  on  the  13th  instant,  the 
available  balance  is  5,997/.  9s.  5d.  Out  of 
this  the  directors  have  now  paid  the  four- 
teenth dividend  of  4s.  per  share,  free  of  in- 
come tax,  have  carried  5  per  cent,  on  the 
dividends  paid  during  the  past  j'ear  to  the 
reserve  fund,  and  written  off  1,500/.  from 
the  cost  of  the  new  tunnel.  This  has  ab- 
sorbed 5,175/.,  and  a  sum  of  822/.  has  been 
carried  forward.  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
prosperity  the  mines  continue  to  improve, 
and  that  channel  of  the  companj^'s  ground, 
which  is  known  to  be  rich,  is  likely  to  prove 
of  much  greater  extent  than  has  been  hither- 
to supposed  to  be  the  case.  The  dead  work 
is  now  practically  at  an  end,  and  Mr. 
Maclean,  in  the  concluding  portion  of  his 
report,  says:  "Should  the  conditions  of 
ample  and  continuous  water  attend  us,  and 
the  quality  of  the  gravel  remain  unchanged, 
I  think  we  may  safely  calculate  upon  larger 
returns  and  profits  for  the  ensuing  year." 
It  is  also  worth}'  of  notice  that  the  Eed  Hill 
claim,  of  which  the  company  formerly 
owned  three-fifths,  has  now  passed  entirely 
into  their  hands.  The  circumstances  at- 
tending the  purchase  of  the  remaining  two- 
fifths  were  exceedingly  favorable,  and  the 
result  cannot  bo  otherwise  than  highly  ad- 
vantageous to  the  company.  Altogether 
the  success  of  the  Sweetland  Creek  Mines  is 
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something  remarkable,  and  whilst  that  suc- 
cess must  redound  much  to  the  credit  of  all 
those  immediately  concerned,  it  is  likely 
to  direct  the  attention  of  mining  speculators 
to  the  working  of  those  rich  alluvial  de- 
posits for  which  California  has  been  so 
famed. 

Utilizing  Coal  Waste. 


Any  one  who  has  traveled  through  the 
coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania  must  have  re- 
marked the  immense  heaps  o*f  coal  dust  or 
"waste"  as  it  is  commonly  called,  piled  up 
near  the  entrances  of  the  mines.  Some  of 
these  heaps  measure  many  thousands  of  tons, 
and  being  composed  of  the  purest  qualities 
of  coal  offer  a  fortune  to  any  one  who  can 
utilize  them  for  the  purpose  of  fuel.  Very 
many  experiments  have  been  tried  to  attain 
this  result,  with  only  partial  success,  but 
from  the  following  description  of  a  machine 
exhibited  at  the  Fair  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute in  New  York,  which  we  find  in  an  ex- 
change, we  should  judge  that  in  many  res- 
pects it  surpasses  anj^thing  hitherto  invented. 
Most  of  the  processes  successful  in  Europe 
with  bituminous  coal  fail  here  when  applied 
to  anthracite.  The  former  supplies  when 
fired  a  certain  amount  of  bitumen,  which 
helps  to  hold  the  artificial  lump  together  un- 
til it  is  coked,  while  with  anthracite  the 
binding  material,  if  inflammable,  is  soon 
burnt  out,  and  the  lump  falls  to  pieces,  drop- 
ping through  the  grate  before  the  coal  is  con- 
sumed. If,  on  the  other  hand,  an  incom- 
bustible adhesive  material  is  employed  it 
may  occasion  a  new  difficulty.  Silicates 
have  been  tried,  but  they  form  slags  and 
clinkers  by  their  fusion.  The  binding  ma- 
terial of  the  invention  under  consideration 
is  neither  combustible  nor  fusible.  ■  This 
material  is  clay.  So  far,  however,  there  is 
little  novelty,  for  the  use  of  clay  has  not 
been  unusual  in  these  mixtures,  but  it  has 
been  in  general  combined  with  resinous  or 
bituminous  materials,  its  shrinkage  in  heat 
being  set  off  against  their  tendency  to  swell. 
But  in  those  inventions  it  was  necessary  that 
the  coal  be  washed,  dried  and  heated,  and 
the  cement  kept  liquid  by  heat.     As,  when 


such  fuel  was  used,  the  cementing  material 
gave  off  smoke  and  bad  odors,  a  further  pro- 
cess was  found  necessary  to  expel  the  vola- 
tile portion  of  it  by  carbonization  or  coking. 
It  will  easily  be  perceived  that  all  this  added 
largely  to  the  expense  of  the  artificial  fuel. 
The  process  before  us  dispenses  with  the  use, 
for  adhesive  purposes,  of  bituminous  or  res- 
inous material.  The  only  cement  used  is 
common  yellow  clay,  with  the  addition  of 
some  milk  of  lime  ;  i.e.,  water  carrying  five 
per  cent,  of  lime. 

Samples  immersed  in  water  for  twelve 
hours  when  broken  for  examination  were 
found  dry  in  the  interior.  Comparisons 
were  made  with  a  moderate  and  also  with  a 
strong  draft.  The  percentage  of  ash  was 
somewhat  larger  than  with  ordinary  fuel, 
but  was  of  a  heavier  and' more  cleanly  char- 
acter. The  artificial  fuel  made  with  anthra- 
cite waste  evaporated  on  the  average  to  one 
pound  of  fuel  6.85  pounds  of  water;  the  ave- 
rage for  pure  anthracite  is  one  pound  of  coal 
to  7.40  pounds  of  water.  One  pound  of  ar- 
tificial fuel  made  of  bituminous  waste  evap- 
orated an  average  of  10.99  pounds  of  water; 
the  average  for  bituminous  coal  is  14.88. 
The  ability  of  the  artificial  fuel  to  endure 
transportation  was  then  estimated  as  not 
equal  to  the  best  of  coals,  but  superior  to 
many  varieties  brought  to  market.  The 
cost  of  manufacture  at  the  mines  was  at  that 
time  §1  per  ton  ;  it  is  now  eighty-five  cents. 
One  day  last  week  a  considerable  quantity  of 
this  fuel  was  thrown  into  the  furnaces  of  the 
main  boiler  that  supply  engine  power  for 
the  Fair  of  the  American  Institute.  The 
intention  was  merely  to  exhibit  its  general 
characteristics.  Each  lump  being  varnished 
with  rosin  it  could  be  handled  without  soil- 
ing the  fingers.  It  burned  steadily,  holding 
its  shape  without  disintegration  till  reduced 
to  ashes. 

— The  Jefferson  Mining  Company,  Jeffer- 
son Canyon,  Nye  County, Nevada,  have  sold 
two-thirds  of  the  Prussian  South  and  Jeffer- 
son mines  to  a  party  in  San  Francisco  for 
the  sum  of  ?>75,000  gold  coin,  one-third  be- 
ing retained  by  the  former  owners — Stephen 
Koberts  and  George  R.  "Williams. 
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Editorial  Notes. 


— Following  are  the  shipments  of  bullion 
mnde  b^-  tlie  dift'i-rent  companies  of  Eureka 
for  the  month  of  June  :  llichmond,  1,000,- 
000  pounds;  Eureka  Consolidated,  879,420; 
Ruby  Consolidated,  533,5127;  Hoosac,  3G0,- 
707 — a  total  amount  of  2,71J3,744  pounds 
shipped,  besides  whii'h  there  are  nearly  500,- 
000  pounds  produced  not  yet  delivered. 

— An  invention  has  been  patented,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  coat  metal  plates  without 
immersing  them  in  a  bath,  or  otherwise  re- 
quiring a  large  quantity  of  the  coating  me- 
tal to  be  keptin  a  molten  state.  Rollers  are 
employed  to  apply  the  coating  metal  to  the 
surface  of  the  plate,  and  the  molten  coating 
metal  is  supplied  little  by  little  to  the  rollers 
as  it  is  required.  In  a  similar  way  flux  is 
applied  to  the  plates,  and  the  use  of  baths 
of  flux  is  avoided. 

—The  Nevada  Transcript  states  that  the 
mines  of  Nevada  County  are  all  at  work, 
and  have  been  employing  all  the  men  that 
covild  be  worked  to  advantage  throughout 
the  season.  Many  new  mines  have  been 
opened,  and  the  result  is  that  the  gold  yield 
is  much  greater  this  year  than  for  many 
years.  We  understand  that  up  to  the  end 
of  this  month,  the  shipments  exceed  those 
of  last  year  for  the  same  length  of  time  over 
?400,000.  The  present  month  exceeds  those 
of  the  same  month  of  last  year  over  $70,000. 
This  speaks  well  for  the  district  and  proves 
what  we  have  repeatedly  said,  that  mining 
was  never  more  prosperous  about  here  than 
at  the  present  time.  The  new  mines  being 
developed  and  the  number  of  ledges  being 
prospected  give  proof  the  yield  will  continue 
to  increase,  and  the  next  year  may  safely  be 
expected  to  exceed  the  shipments  of  this 
year  as  much  as  this  year  exceeds  last. 
There  are  new  ditches  and  tunnels  being  run 
into  new  fields  where  gold  is  known  to  exist 
in  large  quantities,  and  new  ground  is  going 
to  be  opened  in  several  places  in  the  county, 
which,  taken  altogether,  give  the  brightest 
prospects  for  the  future.  If  the  whole  yield 
of  the  county  could  be  accurately  obtained — 


and  we  hoj»e  to  obtain  it  before  long — it 
would  surprise  those  unacquainted  with  the 
county.  When  these  figures  are  given,  they 
will  prove  Nevada  the  banner  mining  coun- 
ty of  the  State. 

— The  annual  meeting  of  the  Chollar  Potosi 
Mining  Company  was  held  on  the  17th 
of  July.  The  reports  of  the  officers  show 
that  while  the  operations  of  the  company 
during  the  year  were  barren  of  any  good 
results,  yet  they  were  able  to  get  through 
without  levying  any  assessments. 

There  wore  32,900  tons  of  ore  extracted 
during  the  year,  and  35,340  tons  reduced, 
leaving  1,424  tons  on  hand  June  1st.  The 
quantity  of  ore  raised  during  the  previous 
year  was  48,200  tons,  against  38,000  tons  the 
year  before.  The  cost  of  extracting  the  ore, 
including  repairs,  prospecting,  etc.,  was 
$6.84,  and  the  cost  of  reduction  was  §12  .44, 
making  a  total  of  §19.28.  As  the  gross 
yield  of  the  ore  worked  was  only  §17.47,  it 
follows  that  there  was  a  net  loss  of  §1 .81  per 
ton  on  the  qiiantity  reduced.  Of  the  bullion 
worked,  33  per  cent,  was  gold  and  the  re- 
mainder silver.  The  Superintendent  epito- 
mizes the  financial  results  for  the  year  in 
four  lines,  as  follows: 

Expenses  by  all  sources 8684,023 

Received  from  bullion 5617, *)l 

Kocoived  from  other  sources 2,ja9—  619,930 

Net  loss  for  the  year 8tJ4,093 

The  Secretary  reports  receipts  for  the  year 
of  §752,103,  and  expenditures  of  §722,089, 
leaving  balance  on  hand  of  §30,074.  The 
cash  balance  two  years  ago  was  §174,000; 
last  year  it  was  §133,000,  while  now  it  stands 
as  above.  Let  the  stockholders  look  out 
now  for  assessments. 

— The  Calistoga  (Cal.)  Press  claims  a  second 
Comstock  Lode  for  that  section.  It  says 
that  over  a  year  ago,  when  a  gold  and  silver 
quartz  vein  was  discovered  in  St.  Helena 
mountain,  five  or  six  miles  from  that  place, 
the  mining  men  of  the  State  said  that  the 
Coast  Range  contained  no  auriferous  quartz 
in  paying  quantities,  and  that  the  mine 
would  prove  to  be  only  a  surface  spur.  The 
energy  and  money  of  the  Calistoga  Silver 
Mining  Company  have  entirely  disproved 
this  exploded  theory.     A   tunnel  has  been 
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run  into  the  mountain  at  a  point  where  the 
ledge  crops  out  boldly,  and  all  the  distance 
in  pay  ore.  A  level  of  nearly  three  hun- 
dred feet  has  been  attained  io  six  feet  of 
ledge  matter  that  assys  from  §300  to  §400 
per  ton.  The  mine  is  open  to  all  visitors, 
■who  help  themselves  to  specimens  of  the  ore, 
and  in  all  cases  the  retorts  far  exceed  their 
anticipations.  We  were  skeptical  ourselves 
until  occular  proof  carried  conviction  as  to 
the  great  value  of  this  wonderful  discovery. 
The  open  manner  in  which  the  mine  is  be- 
ing worked,  and  the  freedom  shown  to  all 
persons  inclined  to  examine  the  ledge,  dis- 
prove the  idea  advocated  by  a  few  that  this  is 
nothing  more  than  another  grand  "stock 
operation." 

— "The  Metamorphism  of  Rocks"  is  the 
title  of  a  paper  read  at  the  Association 
meeting,  by  Prof.  T.  Sterry  Hunt.  The 
author  briefly  noticed  the  changes  produced 
in  rocks  by  the  action  of  water,  air  and 
various  gases.  While  some  geologists  had 
supposed  that  many  of  these,  such  as  gneiss, 
greenstone,  serdentine,  talcose  and  chlorite 
rocks,  were  igneous  products,  more  or  less 
modified  by  subsequent  chemical  action, 
others  maintained  that  they  were  the  result 
of  aqueous  sedimentation,  and  subsequently 
crystalized.  This  was  the  teaching  of  Hut- 
ten  ;  and  when  early  in  the  present  century 
the  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Alps  were  shown 
to  rest  on  uncrystalline  fossiliferous  strata, 
it  was  suggested  that  the  overlying  crystal- 
line strata  were  newer  rocks  which  had  un- 
dergone a  metamorphism,  to  which  those 
just  beneath  had  not  been  subjected.  This 
view  spread  until  the  great  crystalline  centre 
of  the  Alps  was  considered  to  be  in  part  of 
secondary  and  even  of  tertiary  age. 

The  author  detailed  the  course  of-  study 
by  which  he  was  led  to  question  this  view, 
and  showed  that  there  is  no  evidence  in  the 
Alps  to  support  it;  that  Sedgwick  and 
Nicoll  had  discredited  the  paljeozoic  age  of 
the  crystalline  schists  regarded  by  Murchison 
as  Cambrian  and  Salurian ;  and,  finally, 
gave  the  observations  by  which  he  had  satis- 
fied himself  that  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the 
Green  and  White  Mountains,  and  their  rep- 


resentative in  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  and 
on  the  Blue  Ridge,  were  more  ancient  than 
the  oldest  Cambrian  or  primordial  fossilifer- 
ous strata. 

— Some  of  our  English  mining  exchanges 
report  the  foct  that  a  very  valuable  process 
for  the  extraction  of  copper  and  silver  from 
poor  ores  has  been  patented,  and  is  now  in 
successful  operation  at  the  New  Consols  Tin 
and  Arsenic  Works,  near  Callington.  The 
Nascent  Copper  Process  greatly  surpasses 
all  other  patents  for  the  profitable  treatment 
of  ores  of  a  low  grade,  which  in  most  cases 
are  thrown  aside  as  valueless.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Callington,  and  many  other  dis- 
tricts of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  there  are 
many  mines  which  can  return  immense 
quantitesof  mundlc,  and  copper  ore  of  a  low 
quality,which  could  never  previously  be  prof- 
itably worked.  New  Consols  has  for  some 
time  been  vigorously  developed  by  Mr.  H.  L. 
Phillips,  a  gentleman  for  many  years  active- 
ly interested  in  mining,  and  whose  energy 
and  perseverance  have  been  most  effective 
in  continuing  the  prosecution  of  mining  com- 
panies to  a  successful  issue,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  abandoned  by  the  faint- 
hearted as  failures.  The  New  Consols  Tin 
and  Arsenic  Works  are  very  extensive,  and 
principally  owned  by  H.  L.  Phillips  and  his 
friends,  and  they  are  likely  to  prove  a  most 
valuable  property.  The  results  produced  by 
this  new  process  are  very  extraordinary. 
The  treatment  is  most  simple  and  effective, 
and  should  be  witnessed  by  all  persons  in- 
terested in  mining  economy.  Its  general 
adoption  will  cause  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  system  of  copper  dressing  hitherto  pur- 
sued, for  it  enables  the  whole  of  the  lode  to 
be  treated  instead  of  only  the  richer  portions, 
as  was  formerly  the  case.  The  process  is 
peculiarly  valuable  to  the  New  Consols 
Mines,  as  much  of  their  lode-stuff  produces 
several  metals  in  combination — viz:  arsenic, 
copper,  silver,  and  tin — all  of  which  are  ob- 
tained in  succession.  The  great  value  of 
such  an  invention  as  this  must  soon  be  ap- 
preciated by  all  who  are  connected  with  the 
special  branch  of  industry  in  which  we  take 
especial  interest.      Too  much  cedit  cannot 
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possibly  be  given  to  those  who  introduce 
and  adopt  anj'  efficient  scientific  improve- 
ments by  which  mining  can  \w  made  a  safer 
and  more  remunerative  investment.  Econo- 
my is  the  principal  feature  which  is  required 
to  enable  our  home  miners  to  successfully 
compete  with  all  foreign  rivals.  The  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  labor  and  materials 
is  likely  to  be  comparatively  insignificant; 
but  any  invention  which  will  supply  the 
place  of  manual  labor,  decrease  the  quanti- 
ties of  materials  required,  or  prevent  the 
waste  of  metal  which  has  hitherto  been  such 
a  reproach  to  our  scientific  experts,  will  be 
hailed  as  an  invaluable  boon  by  all  inter- 
ested in  mining  enterprise. 

— The  Railroad  and  Mining  Register  tells  us 
the  coal  mines  of  Southern  Russia  are  num- 
erous, and  companies  and  private  persons 
are  sinking  new  shafts  every  day.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  coal  formation,  according  to 
Consul  Zohrat,  is  not  known,  its  limits  not 
having  been  fixed  by  a  government  survey. 
It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  seams  varying  in 
richness  have  been  found  to  extend  from 
near  Novo  Tchcrkask,  in  the  Don  Cossac 
territory,  to  a  point  about  forty  miles  north- 
east Berdiansk,  but  how  far  inland  from  the 
Sea  of  Azof  has  not  been  ascertained.  To 
the  price  of  foreign  coal,  and  the  great 
development  of  the  railway  system  in  Russia, 
must  be  attributed  the  importance  that  is 
now  attached  to  this  immense  coal  field,  as 
well  as  the  enterprise  and  capital  attracted 
to  it  within  the  past  five  or  six  years.  These 
Russian  coal-beds  interest  England  in  that 
there  are  some  who  foretell  for  them  a  large 
exportation  trade.  The  British  Consul  at 
Berdiansk  does  not,  however,  speak  hope- 
fully of  the  chances  of  the  Azof  ports  being 
converted  into  Russian  Cardiff's  and  New- 
castles.  All  attempts  to  turn  the  peasants 
into  colliers  have  failed.  An  experiment  is 
to  be  tried  with  foreign  miners,  but  it  is 
feared  the  wages  they  will  demand  will 
prove  ruinously  high.  And  yet  in  these 
Russian  pits  the  men  are  safe  from  such  fear- 
ful disasters  as  that  at  Pukinfield,  as  the 
coal  in  them  is  said  to  be  free  from  noxious 
and  inflammatory  gases.     Russia  now  suf- 


fers from  her  i>ast  policy  in  associating  min- 
ing with  crime.  Hence,  it  is  chiefly  that 
voluntary  native  labor  is  not  to  be  had  to 
work  her  great  southern  coal  seams. 

— Th(!  Stock  market  continues  extremely 
dull,  the  transactions  being  very  few  com- 
pared to  the  usual  business  of  the  Board,  and 
at  greatly  reduced  prices.  Some  of  the 
stocks  that  were  formerly  dealt  in  to  a  large 
extent,  and  at  good  rates,  have  gone  almost 
entirely  out  of  sight,  while  others  which 
have  always  ruled  high,  have  shaded  off 
considerably,  and  show  great  weakness  in 
the  Board.  The  amount  of  money  now  em- 
ployed in  this  business  is  small  compared  to 
what  is  usually  employed  when  the  market 
is  good,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this  fact, 
outside  operations  of  almost  every  character 
show  an  improvement.  Real  estate  is  much 
more  active,  and  prices  are  advancing ; 
building  has  received  a  new  impetus,  and 
manufacturing  and  merchandising  is  pro- 
portionately better.  When  stocks  are  up 
large  sums  of  money  are  drawn  out  of  legiti- 
mate enterprises  and  invested  in  stocks, 
with  a  view  to  "  make  a  turn,"  and  when 
the  market  becomes  dull  the  merchant  and 
capitalists  seek  some  other  investment  where 
they  can  employ  their  capital  with  more 
certainty  of  protection,  if  with  less  chances 
of  profit.  The  indications  now  are  that 
there  will  be  but  little  improvement  in  the 
market  before  fall.  No  developments  of  an 
exciting  character  are  being  reported  to  en- 
liven the  market,  and  until  such  is  the  fact, 
there  will  be  no  particular  change. 

— The  mining  news  from  all  quarters  is  good 
at  this  time.  Colorado  and  Utah  are  turn- 
ing out  handsomely.  New  mines  are  being 
opened  everj'where  throughout  both  Terri- 
tories, new  tunnel  enterprises  started,  new 
mills  and  furnaces  erected,  and  a  general 
improvement  is  apparent  in  all  of  the  camps, 
with  a  largely  increased  bullion  yield.  In 
Montana  everything  is  brightening  up,  and 
business  im])roving,  and  an  increase  in  the 
bullion  yield  is  noted,  as  also  in  Idaho.  la 
Nevada  there  is  a  very  noticeable  improve- 
ment, except  in  Pioche  and  one  or  two  other 
camps.     The  Comstock   is  still  improving, 
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and  the  bullion  yield  from  it  alone  will 
nearly  equal  this  year  the  total  yield  of  the 
State  last  year.  Arizona  is  also  improving 
and  a  largely  increased  bullion  yield  is  antic- 
ipated during  the  current  year.  But  in  no 
section  of  this  Coast  is  the  business  showing 
so  great  an  improvement  as  in  California. 
On  every  hand  we  hear  of  new  strikes,  and 
new  discoveries,  as  Avell  as  of  new  mills, 
flumes,  etc.  The  gravel  claims  are  turning 
out  splendidly  on  every  hand,  and  the  quartz 
claims  being  more  extensively  worked  and 
to  a  better  advantage.  The  yield  of  bullion 
in  this  State,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  larger 
this  year  than  for  several  years  past.  On  the 
entire  Coast,  it  is  thought  that  the  yield  will 
be  fully  $10,000,000  greater  than  in  1873. 

— The  mining  dividends  paid  for  the  first 
half  of  the  current  year  have  been  as  follows : 
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Mining  Notes. 


Tlie  Colorado  3IineT  has  the  following  in 
reference  to  the  mines  of  that  Territory: 

JMr.  Teal,  agent  for  the  Terrible  in  Clark's 
workings,  informs  us  that  the  mine  is  look- 
ing well,  and  producing  good  ore  in  fair 
quantities. 

The  Pulaski  tunnel  has  not  yet  struck  bed 
rock,  being  still  in  the  slide  which  is  very 
heavy  at  the  point  where  the  tunnel  was 
commenced. 

Col.  Palmer  is  working  the  International 
lode,  in  Argentine  districf,  on  McClellan 
mountain.  He  is  running  his  level  on  the 
lode,  being  in  over  400  feet.  The  mine  is 
looking  well,  and  producing  considerable 
good  ore.  This  mine  is  located  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  12,082  feet  above  sea  level. 

In  Hardscrabble  district,  one-half  of  the 
Senator  lode  has  been  sold  for  $50,000,  and 
the  purchasers  intend  erecting  amalgamat- 
ing works  like  Stewart's,  in  Georgetown, 
and  both  gentlemen  were  in  the  city  this 
week  examining  Mr.  Stewart's  fane  estab- 
lishment. 

A  visit  to  the  Gold  Hill  mines  the  other 
day  satisfied  us  that  the  people  over  there 
have  good  reason  to  be  confident  of  the 
great  success  of  their  mines,  when  the  re- 
duction works  at  Four  Mile  and  Boulder 
commence  operations.  On  Four  Mile  con- 
siderable bar  mining  is  going  on  with  good 
results.  On  Gold  Hill  a  number  of  mines 
are  being  worked,  and  considerable  ore  ac- 
cumulating. The  new  district,  Sunshine, 
east  of  Gold  Hill,  first  brought  into  notice 
by  the  wonderful  discoveries  of  D.  C.  Pat- 
terson, an  old  Idaho  and  Montana  miner,  is 
full  of  prospectors  and  miners,  who  are  open- 
ing up  some  very  rich  lodes.  Patterson's 
"Sunshine"  is  panning  out  big,  and  we 
hope  he  will  realize  his  everlasting  pile  out 
of  his  big  pocket. 

— From  Idaho  we  have  cheering  news.  The 
Owyhee  Avalanche  says: 

The  prospects  of  our  camp  continue  better 
and  better  all  the  time.  Outside  of  the  Com- 
stock,   Owyhee  will  produce  more  bullion 
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this  season  than  any  other  mining  district  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  where  the  milling  process 
is  carried  on.  Commencing  with  August 
our  1)ullion  shipments  will  not  fall  short  of 
$250,000  per  month  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  At  least  thirty  more  stamps  than 
we  have  in  camp  will  be  needed  to  crush  the 
ore  that  can  be  easily  taken  from  our  mines. 
The  Golden  Chariot  and  South  Chariot  can 
furnish  enough  ore  to  keep  every  mill  in 
camp  pounding  away  niglit  and  day;  more 
mills  will  be  needed  for  the  ore  produced  by 
Empire,  Mahogany,  War  Eagle,  Illinois 
Central,  Poorman,  Silver  Cord  and  several 
other  mines  thrtt  are  being  worked  by  pri- 
vate parties.  The  good  times  that  we  have 
all  been  waiting  for  are  dawning  upon  us  at 
last.  All  doubts  are  dispelled,  and  confi- 
dence is  infused  into  every  branch  of  indus- 
try carried  on  in  our  midst.  Our  merchants 
are  receiving  at  least  three  times  the  quan- 
tity of  goods  than  ever  before,  at  this  season 
of  the  year — and  they  will  find  sale  for  them 
too.  A  great  man3'  more  miners  will  be 
needed,  and  the  army  of  wood-choppers, 
teamsters,  coal-burners,  etc.,  will  also  call 
for  strong  reinforcements.  Hurrah  !  for  old 
Owyhee  at  last. 

Of  the  Golden  Chariot  mine  the  same 
paper  says  :  Superintendent  Keown  ship- 
ped to  San  Francisco,  last  Saturday,  four 
bars  of  bullion,  valued  at?ll, 014. 45,  making 
about  |?42,000  since  the  2d  inst.  The  mill 
is  running  night  and  day. 

— The  Virginia  Chronicle  of  a  recent  date, 
in  speaking  of  gold  mining  in  Nevada, 
says  :  On  Cedar  Hill,  north  of  this  city, 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Company  are  working 
away  at  the  side  of  the  mountain.  The  hy- 
draulic has  been  in  operation  about  three 
weeks,  and  it  is  said  that  the  claim  is  now 
paying  ?1,000  a  daj*.  They  are  supplied 
with  water  by  the  Virginia  and  Gold  Hill 
Water  Company,  and  are  running  500  tons 
of  gravel  daily  through  an  eightecn-inch 
flume.  During  the  day  all  the  water  brought 
into  the  city  by  the  water  company  is  used 
by  our  citizens.  At  night,  however,  the 
■water  is  shut  off  from  the  city,  and  is 
allowed  to  run  from  the  flume  of  the  com- 


pany into  a  large  tank  t(j  be  used  fur  hy- 
draulic purposes.  From  this  tank  the  water 
ns  conveyed  in  an  iron  pipe  a  distance  of 
seven  liundred  feet.  The  hydraulic  claim  is 
being  worked  but  ten  hours  each  day,  with 
one  hundred  inches  of  water  forced  through 
a  two-and-a-half-inch  nozzle,  great  execu- 
tion being  done.  The  Sierra  Nevada  Com- 
pany have  ground  enough  to  last  them  sev- 
eral years.  This  ground  would  have  been 
worked  years  ago,  were  it  not  for  the  scar- 
city of  water,  as  it  was  known  to  be  rich  in 
gold.  Now,  however,  the  whole  hill  will 
probably,  by  the  use  of  the  hydraulic,  be 
made  to  pay  a  handsome  profit  to  its  owners. 

— The  Sonora  IndepentJcnt  of  a  late  date 
speaks  of  the  Tuolumne  Mine  of  this  State 
as  follows: 

Superintendent  Murphy  has  twentj'  men 
at  work  in  and  about  the  Telegraph  Mine. 
Two  tunnels  are  being  run  on  the  hill-side. 
The  upper  tunnel,  which  is  about  500  feet 
in,  has  struck  the  vein,  and  thcj'  have  al- 
ready ran  140  feet  on  the  chute,  and  are 
getting  out  $25  and  ?30  rock,  and  are  every 
day  expecting  to  strike  the  chute  in  the 
lower  tunnel.  The  ten-stamp  mill  which  is 
being  erected  will  be  in  readiness  to  crush  in 
about  three  weeks,  when  another  ten  stamps 
will  be  added. 

P.  Eastman,  of  Cherokee,  has  a  vein  of 
quartz  six  feet  wide,  which  he  calls  the 
"  Mother  Vein,"  situated  near  Laurel  Mill. 
Two  tons  were  tested  in  his  arastra  from  a 
60-feet  incline  from  a  300-fect  tunnel,  and 
panned  out  $25.50. 

The  Knox  &  Boyle  Mine  is  pajMng  splen- 
did. For  the  months  of  April  and  May, 
they  shipped  bullion  amounting  to  over  $10,- 
000.  The  shaft  is  now  over  400  feet  down 
and  the  rock  shows  first-class. 

The  Hoslep  Mine  started  up  on  the  IGth  of 
June.  They  are  taking  out  rock  on  top  now, 
and  will  commence  taking  out  of  the  shaft 
in  about  a  week.  Everything  is  ready  for 
the  latter. 

— The  new  quicksilver  locations  near  Santa 
Barbara  are  beginning  to  excite  considerable 
attention.  They  are  opening  up  finely  and 
are  very  rich. 


B®"In  the  great  disasters  of  Chicago  and  Boston,  -which  tested  the 
integrity  of  so  many  companies,  the  FIREMAN'S  FUND  came  squarely 
up  to  its  obligations  ;  paying  nearly  $700,000  in  losses,  and  receiving 
the  most  complimentary  testimonials  over  the  signatures  of  two  hun- 
dred leading  business  houses  of  those  cities.  It  has  stood  the  test  of 
the  repeated  heavy  fires  -which  have  marked  the  past  t-wo  years,  and 
no-w  enjoys  a  national  reputation  for  promptness,  reliability,  and 
fair  dealing. 

Fireman's  Fund 
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OF    CALIFORNIA. 


ASSETS,  January  1,  1874, $582,632  02    Gold. 

Liabilities 24,213  52 

NET  ASSETS,  $558,418  50 


COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT. 

Net  Assetf?,  January  1,  1874,         ...         .  .         .     §558,418  50 

Net  Assets,  January  1,  1873,     ...  ...  486,235  49 

GAIN g72,183  01 

Income,  1873,  .         .  $619,887  73 

Income,  1872,     . 526,217  87 

GAIN $93,669  86 

The  FIRE  INCOME  of  the  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company  of  California  is 
derived  from  moderate  lines,  widely  distributed,  thus  avoiding  the  dangers  to 
policy  holders  and  Company  of  heavy  concentratiok  of  risks. 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President.  ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President 

GEO.  D.  DORNIN,  Secretary. 
WM.  J.  DUTTON,  Asst.  Secty,  THOS.  O.  GRANT,  Genl.  Agent. 


Eastern  Department, 
SKEELS  &  BOUGHTON,  Managers, 

17G  Uroudway,  JVeu)  York, 
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Western  Department, 
THOMAS  S.  CHARD,  Manager, 

49  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 
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I 


A  Great  Leader  on  Trial. 

Tliere  are  numbers  of  good,orthodox  folk  all 
over  the  country,  and  in  the  South  and  West 
especially,  who  believe  the  recent  scanda- 
lous religio-social  imbroglio  which  threatens 
the  reputation  of  JMr.  Beecher  to  be  the  reason- 
able outgrowth  of  pestiferous  and  heretical 
principles,  of  which  Mr.  Beecher  has  been 
the  chief  exponent.  Not  that  the  distin- 
guished divine  is  supposed  to  have  openly 
tliought  anything  or  upheld  anythuig  really 
bad — anything  externally  vicious — but  that 
his  loose  theology,  his  theatrical  attitude, 
his  worldly  ways — notwithstanding  his 
genius,  apparent  reverence  and  great  capacity 
for  doing  good — displayed  a  lack  of  vital 
fiiith  and  wholesome  Christian  morality 
that  would  culminate  in  some  diabolical 
sin  and  attest  the  unworthiness  and  lack  of 
Godliness  pervading  the  religious  circle 
of  which  Mr.  Beecher  is  the  center.  Many 
a  pious  soul  shudders  at  the  mention  of 
Beecher's  name  as  though  he  were  a  kind  of 
latter-day  Anti-Christ.  In  the  minds  of 
many  he  was  ranked  with  the  Woodhull 
party  ;  if  not  actually  one  of  them,  at  least 
a  kind  of  apologist  and  quasi-defender  of 
their  principles,  indirectly  lending  his  name 
and  reputation  to  their  pestilent  doctrines. 

Our  readers,  unacquainted  with  the  large 
religious  element  outside  of  the  principal 
cities,  will  scarcely  believe  how  extensive  is 
this  feeling  or  how  universal  in  some  locali- 
ties. 

Quite  a  diflerent  feeling  is  that  entertained 
by  another  class,  which,  if  not  more  intelli- 
gent and  better  educated,  is  at  least  pos- 
sessed of  more  general  information  and 
more  liberal  views.     By  them  Mr.  Beecher 


was  looked  upon  as  the  exponent  of  a  more 
liberal  and  truer  tj'po  of  Christianity.  By 
him  the  old  faith  had  been  stripped  of  many 
of  its  unlovely  features,  that  the  early 
fathers  in  their  rigid  austerity  had  deemed 
essential.  He  was  considered  a  full  grown 
man,  with  broad,  untrammelled  principles, 
with  a  heart  full  of  reverence  for  God  and 
his  race.  He  was  in  some  measure,  too,  the 
exemplar  of  a  principle.  If  one  could  live 
so  much  in  the  world,  could  share  its  joys 
and  dally  with  its  vanities,  could  extend  to 
all,  of  whatever  sect,  a  brotherly  welcome 
and  accord  them  all  Christian  privileges, 
and  still  keep  himself  pure  and  spotless,  and 
preserve  his  high  character,  and  abate  noth- 
ing of  his  power  or  influence  as  a  teacher  ; 
then,  it  was  felt,  here  is  a  living  example 
that  the  highest  Christian  graces  may  adorn 
a  man  that  ignores  many  of  the  time-hon- 
ored restraints  of  the  Church  and  sets  at  de- 
fiance some  of  its  traditions  hitherto  deemed 
essential  requisites  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
its  Faith. 

It  will  not  affect  the  views  of  the  first 
class,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the 
present  alfair.  They  are  perfectly  satisfied 
in  any  event,  that  there  is  no  restraining 
Christian  influence  to  prevent  him  from 
yielding  to  any  temptation  that  comes  in  his 
way. 

It  is  precisely  the  reverse  with  the  other 
class  mentioned.  They  cannot  permit  a 
stain  to  rest  upon  their  champion.  If  wo 
may  be  permitted  to  speak  for  this  class, 
we  will  say,  Mr.  Beecher's  admirers  who 
have  viewed  his  life,  uninfluenced  by  per- 
sonal contact,  still  believe  him  perfectly  in- 
nocent of  the  heinous  crime  against  religion 
and   society    with    which    ho    is    charged. 
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They  must  continue  to  believe  so — the  slight- 
est admission  of  guilt  in  this  case  overthrows 
the  idol.  He  must  come  out  of  the  ordeal 
scatheless  or  lose  forever  the  high  position 
he  has  held .  He  is  either  innocent  or  guilty — 
all  is  comprehended  in  the  verdict.  The 
man  may  be  forgiven,  but  the  hero  must  pay 
the  penalty  of  his  frailty.  As  Beecher 
stood  forth  the  embodiment  of  a  principle, 
there  must  not  a  stain  rest  upon  his  charac- 
ter. He  is  what  we  have  believed,  and  still 
believe  him,  or  he  is  the  vilest  of  the  vile. 
If  he  is  guilty  of  the  ci-ime  as  charged,  or 
rather  intimated,  he  is  without  and  within 
unclean,  and  there  is  not  one  among  all  the 
fallen  in  the  two  great  cities  but  deserves  more 
sympathy  th^n  he.  Maudlin  Pity  asks: 
"  Can  not  the  man  be  forgiven  ?  Are  we 
not  all  weak  and  sinful,  and  daily  in  need 
of  mercy?  "  These  sentiments  do  not  apply 
here.  For  Christ's  sake  the  sins  of  a  world 
may  be  forgiven;  all  are  indeed  bad;  but  if 
there  is  an  otfence  here  angels  may  weep  and 
vicarious  atonement  come  from  the  skies, 
but  society  can  not  forgive  it. 

If  committed  at  all  this  great  wrong  was 
done  long  ago.  Since  then  Mr.  Beecher  has 
stood  in  the  pulpit,  knelt  at  the  altar,  ad- 
ministered the  sacrament,  consecrated  to 
Heaven  the  new-born  soul  at  the  baptismal 
fount,  has  held  up  before  a  vast  congrega- 
tion the  precepts  of  a  pure  religion,  taking 
the  positions  before  the  world  of  Teacher 
and  Leader. 

If  he  did  all  this  knowing,  as  he  would 
have  known,  that  he  was  all  befouled  with 
sin,  unfit  for  the  society  of  anything  pure, 
guilty  of  prostituting  his  high  calling,  his 
sacred  trust,  a  pastor's  holy  mission,  to  the 
gratification  of  depraved  passions,  he  is  too 
base  for  the  society  of  brutes.  It  might  be 
eaid,  in  the  event  of  such  unlooked  for  de- 
noument,  that  he  had  made  or  tried  to 
make  atonement  to  those  wronged,  and  had 
repented  and  asked  forgiveness  of  God.  The 
other  individuals  involved  are  of  the  small- 
est possible  consideration  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject;  reparation  to  them  can 
not  in  any  way  affect  the  verdict.  And  there 
is  no  such  provision  in  all  the  economy  of 
Heaven  or  the  laws  of  Earth  by  which  a 


man  can  sneak  out  of  the  consequences  of 
grave  offences  by  a  kind  of  clandestine  par- 
don, that  leaves  him  free  to  pursue  his  old 
ways  and  boldly  claim  position  among  hon- 
est men,  with  an  unconfessed  and  unatoned 
crime  recorded  against  him. 

If,  in  the  weakness  of  his  humanity,  Mr. 
Beecher  had  been  guilty  of  this  offence,  and, 
when  oppressed  with  the  enormitj'^  of  the 
wrong  done,  had  bowed  his  proud  head  be- 
fore his  people,  confessed  the  wrong  and 
gone  out  from  among  them,  we  would  have 
lost  a  leader  but  much  of  the  hero  would 
have  been  preserved.  Such  a  course  would 
have  been  like  the  life  he  has  lived.  While 
deploring  his  fall  we  would  still  have  had 
much  to  admire,  and  would  have  had  the 
very  soothing  assurance  that  our  hero  was 
not  wholly  unworthy.  There  is  no  true 
nobleness,  no  real  repentance,  when  the 
penalty  of  the  crime  is  evaded,  in  this  life. 
Few,  perhaps,  will  ever  come  up  to  this 
standard,  but  if  not  Mr.  Beecher — who? 
It  is  mean  enough  in  us  all  when  we  are 
guilty  of  oflfenses,  to  go  on  in  our  usual 
courses,  tacitly  asserting  our  innocence,  and 
being  believed  because  we  have  before  done 
well,  and  have  adroitly  covered  up  this  of- 
fense ;  but  how  insignificant  such  a  crime 
appears  in  an  ordinary  mortal  when  com- 
pared with  the  same  offense  in  a  great 
preacher  of  the  Gospel,  a  popular  moral 
leader,  and  the  virtual  head  of  an  extended 
circle  of  society. 

This  may  not  be  an  orthodox  view  of  the 
case,  but  we  believe  it  is  a  correct  one.  The 
wrong  committed  would  have  been  bad 
enough  at  the  time,  but  at  this  late  day  to 
convict  Mr.  Beecher  would  be  to  prove  him 
a  mean,  sneaking  driveler  ;  either  too  great 
a  coward  to  take  the  consequences  of  his 
crime,  or  too  much  of  a  villain  to  regret  it 
so  long  as  it  was  concealed.  So,  Mr,  Beech- 
er's  warmest  admirers,  those  who  have 
placed  him  highest,  demand  that  there  be 
no  temporizing  in  this  matter.  If  it  should 
turn  out  contrary  to  our  belief  and  hopes, 
there  will  be  a  vacant  niche  in  the  temple  of 
our  heroes,  but  better  that  than  an  unworthy 
occujiant. 
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South  Sea  Island  Literature. 

South   Sea  Jdi/ls,  by  diaries     Warren   Stod- 
dard.    Boston :    J.   R.    Osgood   ^'    Co. 
For  sale  by  A,  Roman  ,j-  Co.y  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Even  at  this  late  day  we  believe  our  read- 
ers, who  have  rrot  read  it,  will  thank  us  for 
calling  attention  to  a  book    so    full  of  good 
things,  yet  so  likely  to  escape  notice,  in  the 
flood  of  general  literature.     Mr.  Stoddard  is 
both    humorist  and  poet,  and  in  a  most  de- 
lightful manner  has  blended  the  two  in  these 
short  sketches. 

"Written  in  a  dreamy,  prodigal  sort  of 
a  way,  his  style  often  reaches  the  sublime, 
and  the  reader  revels  in  his  gorgeous  pic- 
tures— word  paintings  of  a  vague,  shadowy 
character,  but  exquisite  in  style, — while  ev- 
ery now  and  then  lie  comes  upon  a  quaint  con- 
ceit, or  little  bit  of  delicate  humor,  bubbling 
up,  as  if  the  author  tried  in  vain  to  suppress 
it ;  all  so  much  better  than  the  undiluted 
humurous  books,  where  the  humdr  is  meas- 
ured out  by  the  page,  and  the  reader  is  ex- 
pected to  stalk  through  them  with  a  broad 
grin  on,  like  Mr.  Sothern's  audiences.  "VVe 
think,  also,  the  sketches  are  better'than  if 
written  in  verse,  for  while  abounding  in 
grand  scenes  and  fall  of  poetic  imagery, 
they  are  free  from  the  hampering  influences 
of  rhyme  or  measure.  They  are  vastly  bet- 
ter, too,  and  pleasanter  reading  than  the  or- 
dinary descriptive  prose,  for  here  we  have 
vivid  pictures  of  tropical  lands,  bounded  by 
coral  reefs,  dazzled  by  a  brighter  sun,  and 
fanned  by  softer  airs  than  we  have  known. 
Pictures  of  tropical  nights,  where,  amid  the 
palm  and  vine,  in  an  atmosphere  breathing 
voluptuous  life,  lighted  by  moonbeams  that 
kindle  only  love's  fires,  the  semi-amphibi- 
ous native  dances  and  sings  and  swims  until 
dawn  reminds  him  it  is  time  to  sleep.  The 
picture  increases  in  interest  when  we  are  re- 
minded that  these  rude  islanders  worship 
our  Savior,  after  a  heathen  fashion.  A 
soothing  sensation,  a  kind  of  languid  de- 
light takes  possession  of  the  reader;  he  is 
gaining  knowledge  without  study,  he  is 
making  the  acquiiintance  of  a  strange  peo- 
ple while  drifting   idly  along.     The   heroes 


arc  not  ordinarj'  book  peoi)le,  thej'  //I'c  in 
the  ])ictures.  With  all  the  vividness,  there 
is  about  the  book  a  vague,  shadcjwy  un- 
certainty about  everything  more  like  the 
consistency  of  some  delightful  visions  wo 
have  come  across  in  dream-land,  than  any- 
thing we  have  known  in  real  life,  but  this 
very  quality  charms  us  all  the  more.  We 
like  the  vagueness,  we  want  no  investigation 
regarding  the  actual  existence  of  Kana  ana, 
Joe  of  Lahaina,  Hua  Manu,or  Kah^le.  It 
would  be  sacrilegious  to  inquire  about  their 
identity,  for  it  would  be  equally  unsatisfac- 
tory to  discover  that  they  were  only  ordi- 
nary dark-skinned  barbarians,  or  to  investi- 
gate them  out  of  existence  altogether.  They 
are  charming  only  where  the  author  has 
placed  them.  These  are  the  heroes,  together 
with  a  flowery  land,  a  soft  atmosphere,  a 
coral  sea,  a  bright  sky,  luscious  fruits,  dreamy 
ej'es,  hula-hula  and  lomi-lomi,  he  has  wo- 
ven into  a  spell  for  our  delectation.  Let  no 
ruthless  hand  take  away  the  smallest  of  these. 
In  the  longest  of  the  sketches  the  author 
is  found  by  a  handsome  native  boy  who 
takes  him  to  his  bosom  and  his  hut  ;  they 
eat  and  sleep  together;  they  ride  together  on 
the  same  bare-backed  steed  and  rock  in  the 
same  canoe,  until,  overtaken  by  a  sense  of 
his  prodigal  life,  the  white  man  escapes  from 
his  friend;  but  afterwards,  with  a  philan- 
thropic desire  to  enlighten  him,  Kiina  ana, 
is  brought  to  San  Francisco.  For  a  time 
everj'thing  goes  well,  and  the  heathen  islan- 
der takes  to  spelling  as  naturally  and  per- 
sistently as  all  of  us  did  during  our  first 
term  in  the  Primar3''.  But  deep  down  in 
Kana  ana's  bosom  was  an  idolatrous  germ 
that  was  bound  to  crop  out  sooner  or  later. 
This  finally  took  form  in  his  adoration  of  a 
wooden  Indian  in  front  of  a  tobacconist's 
establishment.  Hero  he  said  his  prayers 
and  offered  tribute  in  the  shape  of  cobble- 
stones. It  all  ended  in  the  heathen  being 
sent  back  to  his  island  home.  Afterward, 
during  an  accidental  visit,  the  author  learned 
that  home  associations  were  not  sufl^leiciit  to 
cure  Kana  ana  of  the  disease  of  civiliza- 
tion. He  sighed  for  his  white  friend  and 
tried  to  make  a  voyage  to  th»'  far  oil"  land  in 
his   canoe,  but   was  drowned  and  his  body 
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•washed  back  to  shore.  His  name  and  age, 
carved  in  the  bark  of  a  tree  by  the  author 
during  the  former  visit,  had  become  Kana 
ana's  epitaph. 

Fete  Day  in  Tahiti  is  a  wierd,  mystical 
sketch,  ''with  a  horrible,  misshapen  native, 
transformed  by  a  clever  pen  into  a  grotesque, 
amusing  character. 

A  sprightly  sketch  with  a  sad  ending  is 
Joe,  of  Lahaima.  Next  a  gorgeous  tropical 
scene — the  Night  Dancers  of  Waipio. 

Then  follows  what  we  think  the  best  of 
all  thepictiires:  "Pearl-hunting  in  the  Po- 
motous.'*  A  magnificent  savage  takes  his 
white  friend  pearl  hunting;  they  are  sur- 
prised by  a  storm  in  a  grotto,  and  in  trying 
to  escape,  the  canoe  is  dashed  to  pieces. 
Hua  Manu  is  in  his  native  element,  and 
swims  through  storm  and  breakers  with  the 
white  man  on  his  back  until-lie  lands  him 
on  a  low,  barren  shoal.  After  a  time  they 
are  dying  with  thirst,  and  Hua  Manu  opens 
an  artery  and  gives  his  friend,  who  is  near- 
ly unconscious,  his  blood  to  drink.  At  the 
last  moment  succor  comes.  "  I  lived  to 
tell  the  tale;  I  should  think  it  mighty  mean 
of  me  not  to  live  after  such  a  sacrifice.  Hua 
Manu  sank  rapidly.  I  must  have  nearly 
drained  his  veins,  but  I  don't  believe  he  re- 
gretted it.  The  Captain  said  when  he  was 
dying  his  faithful  eyes  were  fixed  upon  me. 
Unconsciously  I  moved  a  little;  he  smiled 
and  the  soul  went  out  of  him  in  that  smile, 
perfectly  satisfied.  Hua  Manu  lay  on  deck, 
stretched  under  a  sail,  while  I  heard  this. 
They  call  him  a  heathen.  It  was  heathenish 
to  offer  up  his  life  vicariously.  He  .might 
have  taken  mine  so  easily,  and  perhaps  have 
breasted  the  waves  back  to  his  own  people, 
and  been  feted  and  sung  of  as  the  hero  he 
truly  was. 

"Well,  if  he  is  a  heathen,  out  of  my  heart  I 
would  make  a  parable,  its  rubric  bright  with 
his  sacrificial  blood,  its  theme  this  glowing 
text:  '  Greater  love  hath  7io  man  than  this, 
that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  a  friend.' 
After  this  follows  several  shoi't  sketches  clos- 
ing with  "  A  prodigal  in  Tahiti." 

The  book  is  not  a  good  one  to  extract  from, 
and  but  little  idea  of  the  author's  style  could 
be  gained  from  a  few  sentences  taken  here 


and  there.  Many  of  the  best  things  might 
lead  to  very  erroneous  views  regarding  the 
book.  For  instance,  "  I  did  not  want  to  be 
a  Christian  on  an  empty  stomach,"  would, 
taken  alone,  give  a  very  poor  idea  of  the 
author's  usual  reverence  in  dealing  with  such 
asubject.  This  little  bit  of  satire,  taken  from 
"  In  a  Transport,"  is  good;  '*  Thanaron 
could  not  speak  to  me,  because  Thanaron 
was  officer  of  the  deck  at  that  moment,  and 
Thanaron  himself  had  said  to  me:  *  Order, 
Monsieur,  order  is  the  first  law  of  France!  ' 
I  had  always  supposed  that  Heaven  had  a 
finger  in  the  making  of  that  law, — but  it  is 
all  the  same  to  a  Frenchman." 

That  was  an  airy  house  that  had  "  a  ven- 
tilation that  was  only  exceeded  by  all  out 
of  doors."  But  we  positively  decline  to 
quote  further,  believing  the  reader  will  agree 
with  us  that  if  all  the  gems  were  picked  out 
nothing  of  the  book  would  remain;  which 
means  we  have  not  space  to  transfer  it  bodily 
to  these  pages. 


Theory  and  Practice. 

The  following  very  sensible  article  we 
take  from  the  Pacific  Coast  Educational 
Journal,  because  it  saves  us  the  trouble  of 
discursing  in  an  inferior  manner  a  subject 
we  have  always  believed  of  vital  inter- 
est to  students  of  all  grades  : 

During  the  course  of  the  Evening  School 
sessions  of  the  past  winter,  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Evening  Schools  was  present  in 
one  of  the  fifth  grade  classes  during  an  ex- 
ercise in  mental  arithmetic,  and  pro- 
pounded the  following  startling  question: 

"  If  one  boy,  standing  on  Telegraph  Hill, 
can  see  five  miles,  how  far  can  ten  boys 
see  ?" 

Did  you  ever  watch  a  cloud  running 
across  the  face  of  the  sky,  and  observe  how 
the  dark  shadow  flew  over  the  surface  of  the 
country?  Even  so  the  look  of  contempt 
might  be  seen  ricochetting  from  face  to  face 
in  that  assembly  of  young  mechanics,  as  a 
forest  of  hands  went  up. 

"  Well,  how  many?"  was  asked. 

"Fifty  miles!"  burst  from  a  score  of 
lusty  throats. 

We  can  imagine  the  bland  smile  spread 
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uvcr  the  fuco  of  tho  iliioctor  as  his  trap  was 
sprung.  Wo  also  enjoyed  the  joke  when 
told  to  us  ;  but  since  turning  the  question 
over  in  our  mind,  we  are  asking  ourselves  : 
were  not  the  boys  theoretically  right,  but 
practically  wrong?  The  analysis  is  certain- 
ly correct,  for  each  boy  sees  his  own  dis- 
tance. We  can  draw  an  excellent  moral 
from  this.  Thread  upon  thread  of  math- 
ematical cordage  may  bo  woven  into  the 
mazes  of  the  brain,  but  unless  the  powers  of 
observation  and  adaptation  be  proportion- 
ately reinforced,  much  of  the  storage  will 
be  inert  matter.  But  must  the  teacher  bo 
alone  in  the  execution  of  this  work?  By  no 
means.  The  parent  should  be  an  impor- 
tant auxiliary.  If  parents  would  only  in- 
terest themselves  in  this  matter,  study  to 
combine  the  theories  of  the  schools  with  the 
many  little  transactions  of  every-day  life, 
there  would  be  fewer  perambulating  multi- 
plication tables,  and  more  animated  com- 
mon sense.  We  would  say  to  parents,  de- 
ficient in  a  common  school  education,  take 
an  educational  journal,  and  study  its  pages. 
Place  yourself  under  the  tuition  of  your 
child.  Consider  the  mind  of  your  charge 
as  is  a  little  taper  burning  dimly  in  a  dark 
hall.  Let  mother,  father,  brother,  sister, 
all  "borrow  lights,"  and  as  each  successive 
taper  bursts  out  into  an  additional  spark,  the 
once  gloomy  hall  loses  its  darkness  in  all 
the  brilliance  of  noonday. 

— A  gigantic  squid  was  recently  observed 
on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  On  or 
about  the  25th  of  October  last,  while  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Theophilas  Picot  was  en- 
gaged at  his  usual  occupation  of  fishing,  off 
the  eastern  end  of  Groat  Bell  Island,  in  Con- 
ception Bay,  his  attention  was  attracted  to 
an  object  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
which  at  a  distance  he  supposed  to  be  a 
sail,  or  the  debris  of  some  wreck,  but  which 
proved  upon  nearer  inspection  to  be  endow- 
ed with  life.  Picot,  on  observing  that  the 
object  was  alive,  to  satisfy  his  curiosity, 
pushed  his  boat  alongside,  and  struck  at  it 
with  an  oar  or  boat-hook;  whereupon  the 
creature's  fury  soemiKl  to  be  aroused,  and  it 
struck  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat  with  its 
beak,  and  immediately  afterward  threw  its 


monstnjus  tentacles  over  Die  boat,  wliich 
probably  it  might  have  dragged  to  the  bot- 
tom had  not  Picot  with  great  presence  of 
mind  severed  one  or  more  of  the  tentacles 
with  his  ax.  Picot  represents  the  body  of 
the  animal  to  have  been  about  sixty  feet  long 
and  its  general  diameter  as  not  less  than  five 
feet.  The  breadth  of  the  tail  he  represents 
as  at  least  ten  feet.  He  states  that  when  the 
creature  found  itself  mutilated  it  made  off 
backward,  or  tail  foremost  after  the  manner 
of  squids,  darkening  the  water  over  a  large 
space  with  inky  emissions.  The  enormous 
proi)ortions  given  above  might  appear  to  be 
exaggerations  were  they  not  to  a  great  extent 
borne  out  by  the  fragment  of  the  animal 
which  was  severed,  and  of  which  a  photo- 
raph  gives  a  fair  idea.  The  tentacle  measur- 
ed, on  the  31st  of  October,  after  it  had  been 
several  days  in  strong  brine,  and  shrunk  in 
consequence,  seventeen  feet  ;  but  was  said 
to  have  measured  nineteen  feet  previously. 
When  it  was  first  landed,  at  a  place  called 
Portugal  Cove,  in  Conception  Baj',  and 
when  nine  miles  off  St.  John,  some  six  feet 
was  cut  off  the  inner  end  of  this  arm,  and 
Picot  asserts  that  the  original  incision  was 
at  least  ten  feet  from  its  articulation  with 
the  body.  Accordingly  the  whole  length  of 
the  arm  must  have  been  from  thirty-three 
to  thirty-five  feet.  The  beak  of  the  creature 
Picot  described  as  being  about  the  size  of  a 
six-gallon  keg.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gabrial  now 
residing  at  Portugal  Cove,  but  who  former- 
ly resided  at  a  place  called  Tamalein,  on 
the  south  coast  of  the  island,  states  that  in  the 
winter  .of  1870  and  1871  two  entire  cuttle- 
fish were  stranded  on  the  beach  near  that 
place,  which  measured  respectively  forty 
and  fortj'-seven  feet.  The  man  Picot  says 
he  saw  the  animal  ver^'  distinctly  for  some 
time  after  it  had  been  mutilated  swimming 
stern  foremost,  with  its  tail  above  the  wa- 
ter's edge,  and  that  its  general  color  was  a 
j)ale  pinkish,  resembling  that  of  a  common 
squid. — Independent. 

ITEMS. 


— Nothing  that  has  happened  during  our 
residence  on  this  Coast  has  done  more  to 
reconcile  us  to  the  peculiarities  and  short- 
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comings  of  Californians,  than  the  following 
actual  speech,  made  by  a  man  just  arrived 
from  Boston.  Being  in  company  with  a  num- 
ber of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  expatiating 
largely  upon  the  advantages  of  the  Hub 
over  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  California  in 
particular,  some  one  happened  to  inquire 
the  hour.  With  a  lofty  swagger  he  drew 
his  watch  out,  saying:  "I  don't  know  what 
time  it  is  here.  I  carry  Boston  time,  my- 
self.    It  is  now  half-past  eleven." 

— In  the  history  of  the  aboriginal  race  of 
this  country  little  is  said  regarding  the  Mo- 
quis,  a  branch  of  the  Pueblos,  living,  where 
possibly  they  have  lived  for  1,000  years, 
in  a  rocky  stronghold  in  a  sandy  desert  of 
Arizona.  These  people  number  about  2,500, 
and  occupy  six  villages,  with  houses  built 
of  stone,  cemented  with  sand  and  clay. 
These  villages,  says  Dr.  Loew,  of  Wheel- 
er's surveying  expedition,  are  built  on  the 
tops  of  four  sandstone  mesas,  which  are  sep- 
arate from  each  other  about  8  miles.  They 
occupy  the  entire  width  of  the  mesas,  and, 
standing  immediately  before  the  houses,  one 
may  look  vertically  down  a  depth  of  300 
feet.  In  many  places  the  sides  of  the  me- 
sas are  terraced,  the  terraces  being  used  as 
sheep  corrals.  In  appearance  the  Moquis 
comes  rather  nearer  the  Caucasian  than  the 
rest  of  his  race.  These  Indians  are  well 
clad,  and  the  females  especially  so.  Indian 
corn  is  the  principal  food;  the  sheep  are 
raised  for  their  wool,  rather  than  for  the 
table.  From  the  wool  a  good  blanket  is 
made.  The  seed  corn  is  planted  about  one 
and  a  half  feet  from  the  surface,  at  which 
depth  sufScient  moisture  is  found  to  develop 
and  sustain  the  plant.  The  Moquis  have 
neither  church  nor  any  other  place  of  wor- 
ship, and  the  Spanish  Jesuits  were  unable 
to  gain  a  foothold  among  them. — Am.  Ex. 
and  Review. 

— Since  writing  the  article  on  the  Beecher 
scandal,  published  elsewhere  in  this  number 
we  have  somewhat  regretted  nny  mention  of 
the  affair  at  all.  The  ridiculous,  stilted, 
sophomoric  style  of  the  preliminary  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Beecher  and  Mrs.  Tilton  have 
disgusted  us  with  the  whole  affair.  One 
would  have  thought  that  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Beecher  would  have  been  sufficiently  impres- 


sed with  the  importance  of  the  matter,  both 
in  its  relations  to  himself  and  society,  to 
have  confined  himself  to  a  plain  statement 
of  facts,  and  reserved  his  rhetoric  for  his 
Plj-mouth  audience.  In  the  form  of  a  tel- 
egraph dispatch,  it  reads,  for  all  the  world, 
like  a  death  scene  in  a  dime  novel;  or  with 
a  little  variation  it  might  serve  for  a  scaffold 
address  of  a  South  Carolina  negro.  Such 
language,  appropriate  enough  in  class-meet- 
ing, scattered  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth  by  telegraph,  becomes  miserable, 
maudlin  cant,  and  looks  as  if  the  author 
was  flaunting  his  piety  and  devotion  and  gen- 
eral spiritual  character  in  our  faces  to  blind 
us  to  the  matter  at  issue. 


Late  Publications. 


— The  last  number  of  the  Resources  of  Cali- 
fornia is  unusually  interesting.  This  month- 
ly is  published  by  J.  H.  P.  Wentworth,  in 
this  city,  and  is  one  of  the  best  publications 
of  the  kind  extant.  It  gives  all  the  infor- 
mation about  California  that  any  one  could 
desire,  and  is  reliable  and  concise.  It  is  the 
very  thing  to  send  to  one's  friends  in  the 
East  or  in  Europe  who  desire  a  knowledge 
of  this  State. 

— The  Pacific  Coast  Educational  Journal  is 
the  name  of  a  new  octavo  of  60  pages, 
which  is  to  be  published  monthly  by  Car- 
many  &  Co.,  of  this  city.  It  is  edited  by 
W.  W.  Stone,  and  the  initial  number  be- 
fore us  shows  neatness  in  make  up,  taste  in 
the  selection  of  its  contents,  and  ability  in 
its  editorial  department.  Its  name  indicates 
its  mission. 

— Roman  &  Co.  publish  a  sixth  edition  of 
John  S.  Hittell's  admirable  book  The  Re- 
sources of  California.  Much  of  the  original 
work  has  been  re- written  ;  much  old  matter 
eliminated  ;  much  new  matter  added.  In- 
deed, the  work  has  sensibly  increased  in 
bulk  as  the  resources  it  describes  have  grown 
in  volume  and  variety.  It  is  crammed  full 
of  facts  artistically  grouped,  and  bravely 
holds  its  place  amid  the  almost  confusing 
multiplicity  of  publications  as  one  of  the 
very  best  books  that  has  been  written  about 
our  State. 
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FINANCE   AND  TRADE. 


Rates  of  Interest. 

Kates  of  interest,  vaiying  as  they  do  in 
different  parts  of  the  countiy,  and  varying 
with  the  condition  of  money  matters  and 
trade  at  any  one  point,  always  afford  a  sub- 
ject of  reflection  for  the  political  economist, 
and,  until  recently,  have  afforded  what  has 
been  considered  a  fit  subject  for  legislation. 
Now,  however,  it  is  tolerably  well  under- 
stood that  interest  rates  must  be  determined 
by  the  laws  of  trade  rather  than  the  laws  in 
the  statute  books,  and  the  protection  af- 
forded against  the  usurer  is  simpiy  the  good 
sense  of  the  man  with  whom  the  usurer 
deals.  It  is  reasonably  supposed  that  no 
man  will  pay  more  for  the  use  of  money 
than  he  can  afford,  and  if  he  were  inclined 
to  do  so  no  law  can  bo  made  that  will 
protect  him  from  paying  illegitimate  and 
ruinous  rates.  Legislatures  are  begiiming 
to  realize  this  fact,  and  the  borrower  is  left 
to  make  his  own  terms  with  the  lender. 

The  Financier,  in  speaking  of  the  rates  of 
interest,  divides  the  investors  into  three 
classes,  in  regard  to  the  view  they  take  of 
the  interest  to  be  sought,  viz  :  First,  that 
class  which  is  willing  to  take  extraordinary 
risks  for  the  sake  of  the  chances  of  realizing 
extraordinary  gains,  arguing  that  the  dis- 
crimination they  are  able  to  exercise  will 
keep  their  losses  of  principal  at  so  low 
a  figure  as  to  make  their  transactions 
profitable  in  the  long  run  ;  second,  that 
class  which  is  willing  to  spend  time  inquir- 
ing wliere  they  can  find  the  most  undoubted 
investments,  such  as  would  pass  the  scrutiny 
of  the  most  conservative  financiers,  at  the 
most  remunerative  rates  of  interest  on  the 
investment  realized  anywhere  ;  third,  that 
class  which  looks  longingly  at  the  proposed 


investment,  but  object  that  the  rate  of  in- 
terest is  too  high  for  safety  and  higher  than 
anybody  can  pay. 

The  first  of  these  classes  are  considered 
by  that  journal  as  wise  in  their  day,  be- 
cause they  do  not  seek  to  reconcile  things 
which  are  incompatible,  but  act  with  an  intel- 
ligent knowledge  of  risks  which  on  the  whole 
they  choose  to  assume.  The  second  class 
are  unpracticable  and  foolish,  because  they 
w  ant  what  the  market  never  did  and  never  will 
have  to  offer  for  sale.  The  third  class  are  fool- 
ish likewise,  because  they  allow  themselves 
to  be  influenced  by  the  custom  with  which 
they  are  familiar  and  prejudge  the  case  ac- 
cording to  that  custom  without  making  in- 
telligent inquiry  into  the  nature  and  use  of 
interest  itself. 

The  "best  investment"  is  something 
which  does  not  exist  at  all;  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  expression  is  meaningless  unless 
qualified.  It  is  impossible  to  say  which  sort 
of  investment  is  best  until  one  knows  who 
wants  it  and  for  what  qualities;  no  security 
can  possibly  combine  all  good  qualities,  and 
none  can  be  in  all  respects  the  best  invest- 
ment, any  more  than  a  particular  street  can 
be  the  best  business  one.  AVhat  the  busi- 
ness is  decides  the  selection  of  locality  ; 
what  qualities  are  chiefly'  sought  must  also 
determine  all  intelligent  selection  of  invest- 
ments. But  the  most  important  element  in 
both  securities  and  business  operations  is  the 
rate  of  interest.  Of  course  this  is  pushing 
a  supposition  to  an  extreme  length,  but  it  is 
done  to  emphasize  the  principle  that  the  safe 
rate  of  interest  is  determinable  by  the  cir- 
cumstances in  each  case  and  not  by  any  rule 
that  i)rescribe8  a  maximum  figure. 

On  California,  as  well  as  Front  and  other 
streets,  at  times  as  much  as  one  per  cent. 
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has  been  charo-ed  and  paid  for  otie  day's  use 
of  money,  and  although  it  is  evident  that  no 
business  operations  upon  the  conditions  now 
existing  or  ever  recorded  could  pay  such  a 
rate,  it  was  paid,  and  probably  wisely.  The 
explanation  is  that  the  party  ^who  paid  was 
involved  in  stock  operations  which  were 
either  "make  or  break"  for  him;  could  he 
"  carry  "  his  stock  a  little  longer,  he  either 
would  make  large  profits  or  escape  ruin ;  on 
the  other  hand,  his  ruin  could  not  be  made 
sensibly  more  by  the  process  of  blood-let- 
ting in  advance  of  it.  The  United  States 
government,  in  a  business  sense,  could  not 
afford  to  pay  7  per  cent.,  because,  for  reasons 
too  obvious  to  need  mention,  all  money  mar- 
kets are  open  to  it  at  a  lower  rate.  The  city  of 
New  York  can  afford  to  pay  seven  ;  a  West- 
ern city  can  cerhaps  afford  to  pay  ten — all 
because  the  market  requires  it — not  because 
there  is  necessarily  any  real  difference  in  point 
of  security,  but  because  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference in  point  of  being  known,  and  the 
borrower  is  always  placed  at  a  disadvantage 
proportionate  to  his  being  unknown.  If 
he  needs  money,  if  he  can  use  it  profitably, 
and  if  he  cannot  get  it  for  the  lesser  rate,  he 
must  and  can  pay  the  higher  one  ;  but  it  is 
•  a  great  error  to  suj^pose  that  he  is  proven 
thereby  to  be  either  a  more  needy  or  a  less 
trustworthy  borrower  than  some  other  who 
supplies  his  wants  for  less. 

This  is  a  just  statement  of  the  case.  The 
conservative  class  in  business  do  not  realize 
the  fact  that  a  man  or  a  firm  may  be  paying 
a  high  rate  of  interest  for  money  borrowed 
and  yet  be  in  an  exceptionally  prosperous 
condition.  The  sagacious  man,  looking 
ahead  and  seeing  certain  results,  can  some- 
times afford  to  pay  what  seems  like  suicidal 
rates  in  order  to  secure  certain  ends. ,  It  is 
a  knowledge  and  an  appreciation  of  the  fact 
just  stated,  which  has  enabled  Chicago  to  do 
a  large  business  on  a  small  capital,  and 
which  insured  the  immediate  rebuilding  of 
the  city,  and  a  resumption  of  business  after 
the  fire,  though  the  resumption  involved 
carrying  a  debt  of  enormous  magnitude  in 
the  aggregate.  We  do  not  wish  to  see  the 
rate  of  interest  rule  too  high,  but  then  we 
do  not  believe   in   people  or   governments 


being  too  conservative.  It  is  doubtless  bet- 
ter to  err,  if  at  all,  by  being  too  conserva- 
tive, but  at  the  same  time,  we  may  hope  for 
the  date  when  the  plucky  business  man  who 
takes  risks  will  be  looked  upon  as  something 
better  than  a  mere  adventurer. 

But  on  this  Coast  there  really  is  no  oc- 
casion for  the  borrower  to  pay  such  rates  of 
interest  as  formorly.  The  supply  of  money 
is  even  greater  than  the  demand,  and 
nothing  can  bring  back,  apparently,  the  old 
rates  of  interest.  Commercial  bills  are  free- 
ly discounted  at  one  per  cent,  per  month, 
and  mortgage  loans  are  gladly  lent  at  8  to  9 
percent,  per  annum.  One  loan  was  recently 
made  of  §200,000,  at 5  percent,  per  annum. 
This  plethora  of  money  means  that  the 
young  farmer,  fruit-raiser,  cattle-breeder, 
wool-grower,  currier,  furrier,  or  what  not, 
may  extend  his  operations  to  the  full  limit 
of  the  constantly  growing  commercial  pos- 
sibilities of  the  State,  subject  to  a  compara- 
tively small  lien  on  his  profits  paid  for  the 
capital  with  which  he  works. — Banker  and 
Depositor. 

True   Economy. 

Economy  is  one  of  the  prime  virtues  of 
communities  as  well  as  of  individuals. 

In  all  departments  of  life,  whether  in 
governments,  corporations,  or  the  private 
citizen ,  the  first  step  toward  prosperity  is  an 
economical  and  careful  disposition  of  accu- 
mulated funds.  The  prosperous  and  suc- 
cessful man — he  whose  prosperity  endures — 
is  the  man  that  judiciously  preserves  the 
money  already  earned.  He  who  wastes  his 
substance  in  riotous  living,  and  he  who  im- 
perils his  whole  fortune  in  speculative  ven- 
tures, are  nearly  sure  to  reach  the  same  goal 
— bankruptcy.  The  desire  to  derive  large 
returns  from  our  money,  to  make  it  yield 
more  than  legitimate  trade  and  sound  invest- 
ment warrant,  is  attended  with  so  many  un- 
certanities  and  such  large  probabilities  of  ulti- 
mate ruin,  that  not  only  are  fortunes  lost, 
and  suffering  and  destitution  entailed,  but 
the  abnormal  condition  of  the  mind,  the 
restlessness  and  feverishness  of  the  body, 
begotten  by  its  turbulent  voyage  on  the  sea 
of  speculation,  generally  disqualify  the  oc- 
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cat^ional  succossfiil  siteculator  for  the  enjoj-- 
mcnt  of  the  fortunes  won  by  such  ventures. 
Tliat,  then,  which  j'ields  a  fair  return  and 
whicli  otfcrs  tlie  best  security,  and,  for  these 
causes,  relieves  the  mind  from  the  h  arras - 
sing  troubles  and  vexations  attendant  upon 
all  speculations,  should  always  be  sought  for 
as  bringing  the  onlj'  gains  much  to  be  de- 
sired. 

The  well  informed  reader  can  reach  but 
one  conclusion  from  the  above — it  is  this  : 
Savings  Banks  oft'er  better  security,  fairer 
returns  and  better  guarantees  for  exemption 
from  all  annoyance  and  trouble — taking  all 
these  together — than  any  other  scheme  for 
the  investment  of  money.  The  thoughtful, 
prudent  man,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
hoaiding  miser,  seeks  that  kind  of  investment 
which  will  3'ield  him  some  return  ;  one 
that  will  secure  him,  too,  against  loss,  and 
at  the  same  time  relieve  him  of  the  cares 
attendant  upon  the  possession  of  riches. 
The  miser's  hoard  does  not  paj"^  dividends, 
and  is  not  as  secure  as  if  deposited  in  a  sav- 
ings bank.  Nothing  better  attests  the 
thriftiness  of  a  people  than  the  amount  of 
deposits  in  their  savings  banks.  Speculation 
may  drive  governments  into  bankruptcy, 
and  imperil  the  whole  financial  machineiy 
of  the  country,  but  the  people  who  put  their 
faith  and  their  money  in  savings  banks  are 
secured  against  all  the  ordinary  conditions 
and  fluctuations  of  finance  and  trade.  Cali- 
fornians  have  reputations  for  thriftlessness 
and  recklessness,  and  to  some  extent  justly, 
perhaps,  but  there  is  a  large  working  class 
in  the  community  that  during  'j-ears  of  in- 
dustry, prudence  and  economy  has  accumu- 
lated in  the  aggregate  an  immense  sum,  as 
the  seventy-three  millions  deposited  in 
California  savings  banks  so  abundantly 
prove. 

But  for  these  benificent  institutions  many 
a  family,  instead  of  as  now,  having  a  snug 
little  sum  in  the  bank,  would,  by  extrava- 
gance, or  what  is  worse,  by  unwise  invest- 
ments in  some  of  the  wild-cat  schemes  lit- 
tered 60  plentifully  on  this  Coast,  as  thou- 
sands of  others  ai-e  to-day,  be  wandering  nj) 
and  down,  seeking  some  menial  employ- 
ment to  keep  from  starving. 


There  is  one  asjiect  of  the  Savings  Bank 
business  that  presents  it  in  a  fairer  light, 
certainly,  than  an^'  other  branch  of  business. 
The  savings  of  the  working  people  deposited 
in  banks  go  at  once  into   circulation    again. 


Great  Abundance  of  Money. 

At  no  time  since  the  rianco-(jerman  war, 
and  the  co;isequent  creation  of  a  gold  stand- 
ard in  Germany,  and  the  suspension  of  spe- 
cie pajnnents  in  France,  has  there  been  any- 
thing like  the  abundance  of  money  that  now 
prevails.  Throughout  America,  Europe, 
and  the  East  there  is  the  same  restricted  em- 
ployment for  money  in  trade,  and  the  same 
prospect  of  a  more  than  average  jMeld  of  the 
most  important  crops.  As  regards  Eu- 
rope, the  calm  is  very  striking.  In  Ger- 
many the  gold  currency,  which  two  years 
ago  would  have  been  found  altogether  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  then  iiiflated  condition  of 
business,  now  promises  to  be  ample,  and 
the  mints  have  ceased  their  labors.  In 
France  an  inconvertible  note  circulation,  of  a 
magnitude  which  literally  checked  the 
breathing  of  English  economists,  has  passed 
into  such  a  reasonable  proportion  to  the  gold 
held  that  no  one  would  be  surprised  if  the  . 
Bank  of  France  were  to  resume  specie  pay- 
ments without  any  restriction  whatever.  At 
present  the  bullion  trade  literally  hangs  up- 
on the  stock  of  gold  which  is  at  the  Bank  of 
England.  This  amounts  to  less  than  £22,- 
000,000  sterling,  while  the  Bank  of  France 
has  an  inaccessible  store  of  £45,000,000. 
Once  let  the  notes  be  convertible  into  gold, 
and  then  the  whole  of  this  great  reserve  will 
be  as  available  to  the  world  as  is  our  smaller 
store.  The  prospect  of  such  an  accession  of 
strength,  naturally,  of  course,  helps  to  keep 
money  everywhere  cheap.  It  is  literally 
true  that  3  per  cent,  is  now  the  aveHige 
value  of  money  in  Europe.  If  we  look  still 
further,  we  find  precisely  the  same  con- 
ditions, having  the  same  results.  In  this 
country  trade  is  painfully  depressed — especi- 
ally is  this  so  in  the  Eastern  States — and  the 
spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  has  been 
subdued  to  a  degree  far  exceeding  anything 
which  has  been  experienced  since  the  revival 
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of  businesi?  wliicli  quickly  fcjllowed  the  close 
of  our  civil  war.  Yet,  while  money  is 
somewhat  scarce  in  the  Atlantic  States,  it  is 
abundant  on  this  Coast,  and  a  consequent 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  has  taken 
place.  In  the  Australasian  Colonies  there 
is  an  abundance  of  loanable  capital,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  famine,  the  Indian 
market  is  also  overstocked. 

Everywhere  we  see  that  reduced  means 
of  employing  money  have  resulted  in  redun- 
dant supplies.  More  particularly  in  Ameri- 
ca and  the  United  Kingdom  there  is  no 
doubt  that  business  would  once  more  aboupd 
if  the  prices  of  manufactured  goods  could 
be  reduced  to  something  like  what  they  were 
two  years  ago.  The  common  obstacle  to 
this  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  wages  back  in 
due  proportion.  The  workmen  hesitate  to 
recognize  the  necessity  of  any  such  reduc- 
tion. Nothing  has  so  much  contributed  to 
the  development  of  modern  business  as  the 
readiness  with  which  lower  prices  have  been 
followed  by  increased  consumption,  and 
vice  versa.  In  time,  we  do  not  doubt,  the 
working  classes  will  recognize  this  truth. 


Money  Loaned  During  Six  Months. 


During  the  first  half  of  the  current  year, 
^6,723,412  were  loaned  on  city  real  estate  by 
the  Savings  Banks  and  private  parties, 
against  §2,503,751  during  the  first  half  of 
1873,  §4,304,021  in  1872,  and  §4,811,448  in 
1871.  These  figures  prove  how  abundant 
money  has  been  during  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year,  and  the  large  amount  of  build- 
ing now  going  on,  shows  that  these  loans  are 
being  well  applied  by  our  people.  The  loans 
of  some  of  the  Savings  Banks  for  the  first 
half  of  this  and  last  year  compare  as  fol- 
lows : 

Bank.  1873.  1874. 

Hibernia  Bank S3H,080       81,590,286 

Clay  Street  Bank 277,2)J2  965,946 

French  Bank 1,500  108,827 

German  Bank. 240,950  774,678 

Odd  Fellows'  Bank 118,510  278,200 

Masonic  Bank 46,934  111,850 

Humboldt  Bank 82,000  91,700 

Savings  Union 271,600  390,3(X) 

Security  Bank li),000  147,300 

The  California  Savings  and  Loan  Society, 


anew  bank,  let  $153,900  for  the  first  half 
of  the  year.  The  AVestern  Savings  &  Trust 
Co.,  also  a  new  bank,  have  out  §183,700. 

Money  is  plenty  at  all  of  these  banks,  and 
the  rates  vary  according  to  the  locality. 
As,  for  instance,  the  Hibernia  charges  from 
8  to  9  per  cent,  on  city  loans  of  §20,000  and 
upward,  and  10  per  cent,  on  Oakland  or 
country  property.  The  Clay  Street  Bank 
charges  9  per  cent,  on  city  loans  and  12  per 
cent,  on  country  loans.  The  Odd  Fellows* 
Bank  charges  from  9  to  10  per  cent.,  city 
and  country.  The  German  Bank  charges  9 
and  10  per  cent,  as  a  rule.  They  made 
one  loan  last  month  of  §75,000  at  8  per  cent. 
Oakland  rates  10  per  cent.,  and  11  and  12 
per  cent,  for  country  loans.  The  French 
Bank  charges  9  per  cent,  on  city  property, 
and  10  to  11  per  cent,  on  Oakland  and 
country  property.  The  Savings  Union 
loans  at  9  to  10  per  cent,  in  the  city  and 
Oakland,  and  11  to  12  per  cent,  in  the  coun- 
try. The  ]\[asonic  Bank  charges  9  to  10 
per  cent,  in  the  city  and  12  per  cent,  in  the 
countrj'.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  savings 
banks  not  having  plenty  of  money  to  loan, 
at  this  rate. 

Senal- Annual  Review. 

From  our  own  records  of  dividends,  import.'?, 
exports,  treasure  movements,  etc.,  together  with 
the  estimates  of  the  various  city  papers,  we  are 
enabled  to  compile  the  following  summary  for  the 
half  year  ending  June  30. 

The  duties  paid  monthly  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year  have  been  as  follows: 

.January $565,929.80 

February 563,142.38 

March 643,090.47 

April 619,356.33 

May 534,489.32 

June 732,222.70 

Total S3,658,230.70 

The  total  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1873 
being  S3,778,049.20,  shows  a  falling  off  from  this 
source  of  revenue  to  the  amount  of  8110,818.50. 

— Our  exports  of  merchandise  for  the  first  six 
months  are  set  down  as  follows: 

January §3,229.545 

February 2,577,666 

March 2,375,731 

April 1,392,154 

May. 1,944,480 

June 1.247,740 

Total $12,708,310 
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This  added  to  tho  Sl3,3;5!t,8iJo  of  gold  and  filvor 
exported  brings  tho  amount  up  to  S2ii,04.S,182;  and 
if  Avo  add  to  this  our  exports  by  rail,  which 
amounted  to  about  S!i,<iOO,0(lO,  wc  have  nearly  $:!G,- 
000,0110  for  tho  first  half  of  tho  current  year. 

Our  imports  from  foreign  countrio",  and  from 
domestic  ports,  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  iiavo 
aggregated  for  tho  half  year  just  ended,  SJ1,510,- 
881,  of  which  S4,727,7;».)  have  been  American  goods 
via  Panama  ;  S:K»i,U(>  goods  warehoused  for  New 
York  ;  $2,748,171)  coin  and  bullion;  S822,0:tl  goods 
■warehoused  for  export;  Sill, -181  warehoused,  and 
in  transit;  Sl,201,277  foreign  gooils  taken  for  con- 
sumption; S.'?,20:i,!l70  foreign  goods  bonded,  and 
8'j,oii->,lfiO  free  forei^'n  goods.  Tho  total  imports 
for  foreign  goods  for  the  six  months  have  been 
therefore  Si;i,l:ii),!lill,  of  which  J12,r)00,!l(j  have 
be.^n  for  local  uso  and  consumption. 

Those  imports  were  carried  in  2i5()  vessels,  of 
2n0,4'.t:{  tons  of  tonnago,  only  a  few  of  which  came 
in  ballast.  Tho  freight  paid  amounted  to  Sl.(i4.),- 
517,  of  which  moro  than  one-half  was  for  vessels 
from  foroijin  ports. 

A  summing  up  of  this,  shows  that  foreign  goods 
worth  S2i,787.')(i,  wore  imported  for  hcimo  con- 
sumption, of  which  50,3Sl,8r)8  yet  remained  in 
bond;  that  ?27,S'>0,(i78  was  the  valuo  of  those  in- 
tended for  homo  consumption,  and  re-export' and 
transit;  that  with  coin  and  bullion,  and  goods  for 
New  York,  superadded  tho  auY;)unt,  reaching 
S34,5'J2,81lj.  Tho  report  of  American  goods  via 
Panama,  reaching  $0,132,171,  makes  the  whole 
§40,124,087. 

The  receipts  of  wheat  and  flour  for  the  harvest 
year  were,  wheat,  8,158,174  centals;  flour,  1,888,430 
quarter  sacks,  an  equivalent  of  0,")74,400  centals  of 
wheat.  Adding  the  local  demand  and  tho  samples 
still  loft,  tho  total  yield  amounted  to  about  1.'),0IM),. 
000  centals,  worth  about  330,500,000. 

Tho  following  are  tho  details  of  tho  shipments 
of  wheat  and  flour  for  tho  harvest  year: 
WHEAT. 

1873-74.  Cargoes.    Centals.      Value. 

July 11  321,5140     3    555,r>0 

August 23  044,335       l,207,:i:il 

September 19  002,035       l,2.i;i,  M2 

October 29        1,0J4,47S       2,318,030 

November 30        1,117,229       2.453,758 

December 32  H(i0,871        2,140,8,>>7 

January :«  !t79.504        2,241,305 

February 17  OO.f,577       1,344,441 

Jliirch 9  2ll,7i;7  50i,!)24 

April 10  2'.IO,5i;2  57;(,3jI) 

May 10  304,848  592,75!) 

June 0  140,174  253,458 

Totals 2;«       7,278,020    815,104,330 

FLOUR. 

Barrels.       Value. 

July 20,180  J102,(I05 

August 17,307  80,(i24 

Reptombor 57,875  .347,075 

October 08,307  440,781 

November 45,800  2ij8,',)18 


December 115,778  708,774 

January 48,218  .302,010 

February 10i,O87  1)80,010 

March 31,057  188,009 

April .•i2,l78  185,029 

May 04,813  »53,.555 

June 31,2.5:i  171,422 

Totals 039,',I02      $3,00.5.011 

— The  dividends  paid  by  local  incorporations  for 
tho  first  half  of  the  year  have  been  as  follows: 

HANKS. 

Hank  of  California 3300,000 

1st  Nat.  (iold  Bank 00,000 

Merchants'  Ex.  Bank 00,000 

Nat.  (iold  Bank  and  Trust  Co 75.000 

Pioneer  L.  and  L.  Asso 0,000 

Anglo-Cal.  Bank 00,000 

Total $.591,000 

INSURaNCK   COMl'AMKS. 

California  Ins.  Co 831,500 

Commercial  Ins.  Co 18,009 

Firoman's  Fund  Ins.  Co ;i3,000 

Merchants'  Mutual  Marine 4(M),(K)0 

State  Investment  Ins.  Co 818,000 

Union  Ins.  Co, 82,500 

Total S.583,000 

MINING    COMPANIKS. 

Belcher  Mining  Co •?3,120,000 

Crown  Point  Mining  Co 2,100,000 

Con.  Virginia 048,uoO 

Eureka  Con 10;t,0tX) 

Black  Bear  Quartz 40,.500 

Redington  ().  M.  Co 37,800 

Con.  Amador 30,(W0 

Lion  Mill  and  Mining  Co 20,000 

Coos  Bay  Coal  Co 5,000 

Black  Diamond  Coal  Co 50,000 

Keystone  Quartz 5,000 

Total 80,105,:300 

JIISnOLLANEOUS  CORPORATIONS. 

Cal.  Theatre  Co ?15,(X)0 

(liant  Powder  Co 54,ih)0 

North  Beach  R.  R.  Co 30,000 

S.  F.  (Jaslight  Co 300,000 

Spring  Valley  Water  Co 280,000 

Cal.  State  Telegraph  Co 25,000 

Merchants  Ex.  Asso 3,t!00 

Wells,  Fargo  &  Co 380,000 

City  Savings  Banks  about 3,iiW,)KM) 

Total 81,807.1)00 

HKCAlTrULATIOX.     • 

Banks 8591,900 

Insurance  Companies .583.000 

Alining  Companies G,l)r),:iOO 

Miscellaneous  Cori)orations 1,807,000 

Total  of  all 812,117,800 
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Mining  assossmonts  and  diviilonds  havo  bocn 
paid  for  tho  iiist  six  months  of  tho  year  as  fol- 
lows :  x^      ,      , 

r-Assessment?.— .  ^Dividends. -^ 
No.       Amount.    No.    Amount. 


i    827,.")00 

8-^2,500 

84-4,000 

944,000 

1,27!>,000 

1,203,000 


January 23 

February 11 

March 25 

April 22 

May 13 

June 10 

Totals 112      $2,899,0!)!)      25     $5,930,000 

Same  time  in  1873..1.50       3,354,200      31       7,312,081 

—The  coinage  at  the  U.  S.  Mint  in  this  city,  for 
the  year  ending  June  the  30th,  was  as  follows: 

GOLD  COINAOF-;. 

1872-73.  1873-74. 

Double  Eagles tl0,!il2,000  821,900,000 

Eagles 140,000  120,000 

Half  Eagles 200,000  155,000 

Quarter  Eagles 15,000  07,500 

Total  Gold 810,907,000       $22,302,500 

SILVER    COISAGK. 

Trade  Dollars 8  9,700 

Half  Dollars 18,500 

Quarter  Dollars 10,000 

Dimes 10,000 

Half  Dimes 34,300 


§2,122,000 

241,000 

120,000 

59,500 


Total  Silver $94,500 

Add  Gold 10,907,000 


$2,550,500 
22,302,500 

Total  Gold  and  Silvor.$17,001,500  $24,853,000 
The  coinage  of  Trade  Dollars  is  comparatively  a 
new  feature.  Notwithstanding  the  large  amount 
amount  of  coin  turned  out,  tho  Mint  had  to  close 
for  the  annual  settlement  with  orders  unfilled. 
During  tho  fiscal  year  of  1871-72,  tho  total  coinage 
at  the  Mint  was  Sl8,745,500,  of  which  $955,500  was 
in  silver  and  tho  remainder  in  gold,  against  $18,- 
010,775  for  the  year  1870-71,  including  $751,775  in 
silver. 

— Tho  receipts  of  coin  and  bullion  through  AYells, 
Fargo  &  Co.,  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
has  been  as  follows  : 

1874.  Silver  Bullion.  Gold  Bullion.    Coin. 

January.. :?95H,iW2        $583,195        $820,487 

February 1,09(;,4'!1  530,424  714,944 

March 1,505,813         010,259         070,002 

April 1,833,418         801,330         729,240 

May 1,971,408         949,139    •     907,077 

June 1,973,575         835,850      1,320,472 


Totals $9,070,747    $4,:K9,203    $5,102,888 

In  1873 5,0o2,586      4,709,104      4,358,211 

The  sources  of  these  receipts  are  as  follows  : 

From  northern  and  southern  mines $17,0135,991 

From  northern  coast  route 990,819 

From  southern  coast  route 355,!t()8 

From  Mexico 1,054,000 


Total , $19,472,838 

Same  time  in  1873 14,129,901 


Showing  an  increase  for  this  year  of  $5,342,900. 
The  gain  is  entirely  from  tho  northern  and  south- 
ern mines.  The  imports  from  Mexico  for  the  past 
si.x  months  show  an  actual  decrease  of  $130,000.  In 
the  first  six  months  of  1872  tlie  total  receipts  were 
$17,772,300.  The  monthly  remittances  of  coin  to 
the  interior  through  the  Express  Company  com- 
pare as  follows  : 

1873.  1874. 

January $1,491,140    $1,394,487 

February 1,102,813      1,108,011 

March 905,742         903,214 

April 1,00>),849      1,312,070 

May 858,104      1,573,029 

June 9'.l3,517      1,,>52,281 

Totals $0,418,105    $7,904,292 

— The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  descriptions 
of  treasure  exported  from  San  Francisco  through 
regular  mercantile  channels  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year: 

liULLION  MOVRMKNT. 

1874.                Fine  Gold.  Fine  Silver.    Gold  Dust. 

January $701,715               

February $8,947  341,911  $1,590 

March 750  500,305                 

April 545,237  830,263  1,525 

May 1,078,027  1,099,431  9,170 

June 481,132  1,105,559  5,917 

Totals, $2,714,093  $4,935,204  $18,202 

In  1873 1,170,813  4,218,439  10,932 

COIN  MOVEMKNT. 

Gold.  Silver.  Mexican. 

January .$427,032  $312,000              

February. 257,560  272,528  $459,979 

March 140,457  182,774  83,000 

April 804,141  501,778  155,925 

May 457,218  602,393  144,988 

June 113,180  298,298  892,474 

Totals $2,205,030    $2,229,771  $1,230,900 

In  1873 4,999,601  22,740  1,927,212 

The  aggregate  shipments  of  coin  and  bullion  for 
the  first  six  months  of  tho  year  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: 

1872.  1873.  1874. 

Bullion. ..$9,411,941  $5,400,190  $7,007,499 

Coin 4,900,003  0,949,553  5,072,307 

Totals,  $14,378,004         $12,349,743  $13,339,8()6 

The  silver  coin  shipments  in  January  were  in 
response  to  an  order  from  tho  Government,  and 
consisted  of  half  dollars  and  quarter  dollars  sent 
to  New  York.  Most  of  the  other  silver  coin  ship- 
ped was  in  trade  dollars  for  China  and  Japan. 
—It  is  estimated  that  there  is  at  least  $12,000,000 
more  coin  in  circulation  on  this  Coast  now  than 
there  was  twelve  months  ago.  This  is  none  too 
high  an  estimate  in  our  opinion.  The  gold  coined 
at  the  Mint  during  that  time  was  $22,302,500,  of 
which  only  $(),2i)8,300  has  been  exported.  Another 
proof  of  tho  fact  also  is  that  tho  money  market  is 
so  easy,  and  interest  so  much  less  than  one  year 
ago. 
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Capital  required:  Nerve  and  Honest  Industry. 
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INSURANCE. 


Commissioner    Ro-w    on    Araalga- 
mamation. 

The  following  are  the  views  of  Commis- 
sioner Eow,  of  Michigan,  on  the  subject  of 
LifelnsLirance  amalgamations,  as  set  forth  in 
his  Annual  Report  for  187  4  : 

In  the  last  Report  from  this  department 
this  subject  was  considered  at  length.  The 
conclusions  then  reached  were  : 

1st.  That  by  re-insurances,  as  now  prac- 
ticed, great  wrong  was  done  to  the  policy- 
holders transferred,  and  also  by  the  policy- 
holders of  the  company  receiving  the  trans- 
fer. 

2d.  That  whenever  it  became  advisable 
for  the  State  to  wind  up  a  company ,  or  de- 
sirable on  the  part  of  the  company  itself  to 
close  business,  that  i\iQ  policy-holders  should 
be  permitted  to  elect  the  trustees  for  the 
proper  ^ro  rata  distribution  of  the  effects  to 
the  lawful  owners  of  the  reserve. 

The  subsequent  developments  concerning 
wholesale  reinsurances  have  confirmed  the 
opinion  then  entertained,  that  they  should 
be  absolutely  prohibited  by  law.  This  man- 
ner of  avoiding  solemn  obligations  to  poli- 
cy-holders, and  of  winding  up  business,  has 
has  been  adopted  by  companies  as  the  easi- 
est and  most  lucrative.  The  way  is  easy, 
because  under  cover  of  present  laws  which 
allow  a  company  "  to  reinsure  any  risk  un- 


dertaken by  it,  and  to  grant  reinsurances 
upon  any  similar  risk,"  no  claim  is  set 
up  that  the  spirit  and  true  intent  of  such  a 
clause  in  the  laws  of  the  several  States  was 
not  to  protect  policy-holder  and  company  by 
additional  security  which  the  endorsing 
company  would  give.  Such  laws  were  not 
for  the  wholesale  transfers  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  the  policy-holders. 
A  law  which  was  designed  to  give  strength 
to  honorable  management,  has  been  per- 
verted and  distorted  into  a  source  of  alarm- 
ing weakness,  and  until  public  confidence  is 
growing  threadbare  in  an  institution  whose 
sole  dependence  must  be  its  claim  to  honesty 
and  fair  dealing.  The  diflJculty  of  concert 
of  action  on  the  part  of  policy-holders  who 
are  far  removed  and  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  transfer,  and  the  apparent  unequal 
chances  in  a  contest  with  a  corporation,  by 
individuals  whose  money  would  act  in  the 
double  capacity  of  employing  counsel  for 
plaintiff  and  defendant,  have  doubtless  pre- 
vented an  appeal  to  the  courts. 

This  accepted  way  of  ignoring  policy- 
contracts  is  lucrative  beyond  question.  Men 
who  fail  in  business,  through  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, and  do  not  make  money  by  the 
failure,  are  anxious  to  have  their  high  honor 
stand  unimpeached  before  community. 
They  invite  creditors  to  share  the  remaining 
effects,  and  start  out   again,  empty-handed, 
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but  witli  clear  consciences.  How  is  it  with 
the  companies  that  have  reinsured  their 
risks  within  the  few  years  past  ?  The 
tinancial  basis  of  the  new  compact  is  kept  a 
profound  secret.  The  only  information 
vouchsafed  the  policy-holder  is  that  a  bill 
for  his  sale  and  transfer  has  been  signed, 
sealed,  and  delivered.  His  natural  infer- 
ence is,  that  fresh  hands  will  bind  him 
strongly  to  the  new  compact,  by  a  refusal  to 
release  any  portion  of  the  large  sum  he  has 
already  paid,  and  then  pluck  him  of  future 
premiums  until  he  is  again  turned  over  to 
some  other  company  for  indemity.  It  is 
not  wonderful,  in  view  of  such  an  unprom- 
ising future,  that  multitudes  of  policy- 
holders prefer  to  lapse  their  policies,  and 
lose  what  they  have  paid. 

The  profits  from  lapsed  reinsured  policies 
are  large,  and  a  division  of  these  spoils  is 
doubtless  one  of  the  binding  conditions,  as 
well  as  a  tempting  inducement  to  the  secret 
contract. 

An  inordinate  vanity  to  swell  the  volume 
of  business,  and  a  reckless  expenditure  of 
the  funds  belonging  to  polic^'-holders,  are 
two  prominent  features  in  most  cases  of  re- 
insurance. 

The  officers  or  stock-holders  selling  out, 
do  so  to  their  great  personal  advantage, 
where  competition  is  brisk  and  buyers  num- 
erous. The  policy-holders'  money  is  thus 
in  very  many  instances  used  to  buy  up  a 
company  which  gives  no  accession  of  life 
and  strength,  but  may  act  as  a  dead  weight, 
to  sink  the  company  making  the  purchasi;. 

The  great  wrongs  perpetrated  by  the  re- 
insurances as  now  practiced  are  by  no  means 
borne  by  the  policy-holders  of  the  reinsured 
company  alone.  The  company  which  re- 
insures or  takes  in  another,  without  any 
examination  as  to  health  conditions,  with- 
out reference  to  climatic  disabilities,  and 
regardless  of  the  real  cost  of  carrying  such 
risks  to  maturity,  does  a  grievous  wrong  to 
its  policy-holders.  These  new  policy-hold- 
ers, en  massp,  are  forced  trespassers  upon  the 
reserve  fund  of  others.  There  may  be 
isolated  instances  wherein  two  companies 
have  been  merged  as  an  economical  measure, 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  each.     These 


cases  arc  rare  indeed.  The  elements  com- 
posing the  mixture  are  not  harmonious. 
Jealousy  and  ill-feeling  of  ousted  officers 
make  easy  work  for  wreckers  who  desire 
fresh  spoils.  Agents  who  have  spent  years 
of  work  in  building  uj)  a  company  are  left 
in  an  extrenu-ly  vexatious  and  embarrassing 
position  towaid  their  patrons,  to  explain 
something  which  is  unexplainable.  They 
have  been  retailing  false  hopes  and  promises, 
coined  for  them  at  the  home  office.  The 
pecuniary  loss  and  injured  business  reputa- 
tion of  the  agent  who  has  unwittingly  duped 
his  friends  is  no  small  factor  in  the  product 
of  the  inquitities  of  reinsurances.  These 
elements  of  disorganization  and  discord, 
combined  with  the  deluded  policy  con- 
stituents leave  but  faint  hopes  that  the  new 
compact  will  prove  a  lasting  success. 

The  men  who  have  set  themselves  up  in 
the  business  of  selling  Life  Insurance,  and 
by  fair  promises  have  drawn  in  the  money  and 
influence  of  policy-holders,  and  who  fail  to 
carry  out  in  good  faith  the  contracts  they 
have  entered  into,  are  not  entitled  to  any 
false  sympathj'^,  much  less  to  money  emolu- 
ments. The  deluded  victims  of  their  inca- 
pacity or  dishonesty  need  sympathy  and  the 
protection  of  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  to 
reclaim  a  portion  of  the  funds  entrusted  to 
incompetent  hands. 

The  idea  of  allowing  a  company  to  "re- 
cuperate "  by  cutting  off  expenses  and  ceas- 
ing to  do  new  business,  is  fine  in  theory, 
but  it  is  practically  a  slow  and  painful  way 
to  dissolution.  It  also  aflbrds  too  safe  a 
means  of  spiriting  away  assets,  and  a  rare 
opportunity  of  freezing  ont  policy-holders , 

Life  Insurance  companies  of  ordinary 
size  and  strength  cannot  float  up  stream. 
When  the  oars  of  active  competition  are 
shipped,  a  retrograde  movement  is  the  re- 
sult. New  life  and  strength  must  be  in- 
fus(xl  or  destruction  and  death  will  ensue. 
When  the  crew  lose  confidence  in  the  man- 
aging officers,  confusion  and  disaster  are  in- 
evitable. If  the  officers  of  Life  Insurance 
companies  were  elected  by,  and  could  be 
held  directly  responsible  to  the  policy- 
holders, doubtless  many  companies  could  be 
saved  by  a  change  in  the  management.   The 
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facts  are  that  many  of  these  corporations 
are  mutual  only  in  name,  and  the  policj''- 
holders  have  no  controlling  influence  what- 
ever. If  any  concerted  action  on  their  part 
could  be  secured,  it  would  be  marshalled 
only  for  ignominious  defeat  by  the  ring 
management  who  control  the  funds,  and 
perhaps  the  unlimited  use  of  a  proxy  ma- 
jority of  the  policy-holders. 

These  ring  managers  hold  on  to  power, 
and  by  the  ingenious  circulation  of  the  ru- 
mor that  new  business  will  be  declined  and 
that  "  recuperation  "  will  be  inaugurated, 
take  their  leisure  to  find  a  profitable  purchas- 
ing customer.  No  intimation  was  ever  pro- 
mulgated that  these  managers  had  com- 
menced recuperation  by  pruning  their  own 
salaries.  Information  as  to  where  and  to 
whom  premiums  may  be  paid,  since  the 
withdrawal  of  the  regular  collecting  agent, 
is  frequently  denied  to  polic^'-holders,  as  is 
also  any  statements  of  the  finances. 

The  process  of  freezing  out  policy-holders 
is  lucrative  as  it  decreases  the  reserve  liabil- 
ity and  enhances  the  net  profits  of  a  rein- 
surance. 

It  is  probable  that  there  is  a  very  large 
majority  of  policy-holders  in  the  States  who 
would  even  vote  their  companies  into  the 
hands  of  receivers  to-day,  rather  than  sub- 
ject themselves  to  be  sold  out  and  transferred 
without  their  knowledge  or  consent.  The 
wrongs  now  done  to  policy-holders  aresmall 
compared  with  those  for  which  present  re- 
insurances are  simply  paving  the  way.  The 
companies  which  have  recently  reinsured 
and  gone  out  of  business  are  of  comparative- 
ly recent  organization.  The  decrease  in  the 
number  of  companies  is  not  yet  so  great  as 
to  prevent  active  competition,  but  the  ten- 
dency is  to  build  up  huge  monopolies,  which 
the  people,  and  particularly  the  policy- 
holders of  life  insurance  companies,  in  the 
light  of  recent  reinsurances,  have  good 
cause  to  fear. 

The  policy-holders  of  this  country  de- 
mand from  the  law-makers  of  each  State 
that  charters  Life  Insurance  companies  a 
statute  that  shall  absolutely  compel  such 
corporations  to  fulfill  their  contracts,  or  to 
disgorge  and  make  aj^ro  rata  distribution  of 


the  funds  to  the  lawful  owners.  The  present 
policy-holders  of  this  State, — with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  of  the  Michigan  Mutual 
Life, — are,  as  shown  on  page  xvi.,  much 
more  deeply  interested  in  the  laws  which 
may  be  enacted  in  other  States  on  this  sub- 
ject, than  in  Michigan.  The  New  York 
companies  are  receiving  from  policy-holders 
of  this  State  premiums  on  over  twenty-four 
and  one-half  millions  of  dollars  of  insurance; 
Connecticut  companies,  on  fourteen  and  a 
quarter  millions;  New  Jersey  (Mutual 
Benefit),  on  six  and  a  half  millions;  while 
the  one  company  organized  in  this  State  is 
receiving  premiums"  on  about  six  millions. 
Wisconsin  receives  on  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lions, and  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Maine, 
and  Missouri  companies  are  collecting  prem- 
iums on  from  one  to  two  millions  of  dollars 
each.  In  the  absence  of  any  law  in  those 
States  regulating  the  reinsurance  of  policy- 
holders of  this  State,  the  prohibition  of  the 
business  of  such  companies  in  Michigan  is 
the  only  remedy  that  could  be  applied.  It 
being  impossible  to  divine  the  future  of  all 
these  companies,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
advocate  any  such  radical  prohibition  mea- 
sure. Looking  at  the  past  reinsurances  of 
of  such  companies  as  had  risks  in  this  State, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the 
damage  done  to  policy-holders  and  to  well- 
intentioned  companies  by  reinsurances  far 
outweighs  the  benefits  conferred. 


A    Remedy    For    Fire    Insurance 
Abuses. 

Under  this  heading  the  editor  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Record,  who  is  an  old  Fire  Insurance 
agent,  gives,  in  a  recent  issue,  what  we  con- 
sider some  very  good  advice  upon  the  subject 
of  the  abuses  of  the  Fire  Insurance  system. 
The  writer  starts  out  by  admitting  that  the 
insurance  of  property  at  this  day  against  loss 
by  fire  is  one  of  the  recognized  bases  of  busi- 
ness, as  in  the  absence  of  it,  capital  cannot 
be  induced  to  encounter  the  risks  of  every- 
day life,  and  enterprise  is  checked  aud  par- 
alyzed. But  he  argues,  on  the  other  hand, 
Fire  Insurance  is  loaded  down  with  abuses  so 
great  that  it  is  often  open  to  question  wheth- 
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er  it  does  not  produce  morohfirm  thfin  good; 
•whether,  in  fsiot,  property  may  not  be  safer 
without  guarantees  than  when  protected  by 
a  system  which  holds  out  premiums  to  the 
incendiary,  and  opposes  no  check  to  crime 
in  the  persons  of  its  agents.     For  the  peculi- 
arities of  Fire  Insurance  arc  that  it  is  the  inter- 
est of  every  agent  who  works  on  commissior. 
to  insure  as  much  as  he  can,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  danger  or  safety  of  the  property 
insured  ;  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  com- 
panies to  pay  the  losses  with  as  little  hesita- 
tion as  may  be  ;  and  that  it  is  the  interest  of 
scoundrels  to  avail  themselves  of  both  these 
notorious  tendencies,  and  by  burning  their 
houses  secure   the    amount   of  the   policy. 
Keflection  will  show  that  this  is  a  very  ab- 
normal state  of  things,  and  that  the  real  in- 
terests, neither  of  the  public  nor  the  com- 
panies, can  possibly  be  subserved  by  it.     It 
has,  however,  assumed  the  dimensions  of  so 
monstrous   an  abuse,  and  represents  at  this 
day  so  formidable  a  menace  to  every  com- 
mercial city  in  the  land,  that,  with  the  ex- 
amples of  Chicago    and  Boston  before  us, 
we  cannot  escape  the  plain  necessity  of  sug- 
gesting a  remedy  for  the  evil.     Observe,  in 
the  first  place,  that  at  present  the  interest  of 
the  insurance  agent  is  not  the  interest  either 
of  his  employers  or  the  public.     The  former 
desire  that  only  safe  property  should  be  in- 
sured.    The  latter  desire  the  same.     But  as 
the  agent's  income  depends  upon  the  amount 
he  can  underwrite,  and  not  (save  in  excep- 
tional  cases)  upon  the  net  earnings  of  the 
company  he  represents,  and  as  losses  do  not 
fall  upon  him  at  all,  he  finds  his  gain  in  tak- 
ing everything  that  offers,  and  thus  throws 
temptation  in  the  way  of  the  evil  disposed.  AVe 
believe  that  the  public  is  almost   entirely  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  proportion  held  by  incen- 
diary   to    accidental  fires   in  this  country. 
The  cases  of  arson  which  are  brought  into  the 
courts  constitute  less  than  a  titheof  thecases 
which  occur.     But  the  insurance  agent  who 
permits  a  man  to  take  out  a  policy  for  more 
than  the  value  of  his  property,  not  only  en- 
courages that  man  to  become  an  incendiary, 
but  detracts  from  the  value  of  all  the  prop- 
erly in  the  neighborhood.     At  any  moment 
the  greed  of  an  insurance  agent  may  precipi- 


tate a  cotiflagration  like  that  of  Chicago, 
and  as  things  are  the  public  have  no  remedy. 
This  is  a  plain  statement  of  facts  which 
every  intelligent  insurance  man  very 
well  knows,  and  what  the  Record  claims  is 
rci|uired  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  is  a 
system  of  Insurance  Inspectors,  whose  bus- 
iness it  shall  be  to  examine  all  buildings,  to 
see  that  no  over  insurance  is  effected,  to 
prevent  the  erection  of  inflammable  struc- 
tures, and  to  cancel  all  policies  which  are 
notoriously  dangerous.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  even  dangerous  property  seldom 
burns  up  unless  it  is  insured.  The  danger 
actually  lies  far  less  in  the  inflammable 
character  of  the  building  or  goods  than  in 
the  temptation  to  incendiarism  which  is  sug- 
gested by  these  conditions.  The  desiderat- 
um is  clearly  an  official  who  shall  stand  be- 
tween the  insurance  companiea  and  the 
public,  and  act  as  a  check  to  the  greed  of 
agents  on  the  one  hand  and  the  dishonesty 
of  insurers  on  the  other.  The  Inspector 
would  not  interfer  with  the  rates  of  insurance. 
All  that  would  be  properly  left  to  the  compa- 
nies. But  he  would  prevent  the  taking  of  bad 
risks,  and  would  protect  the  property  of 
honest  insurers  as  well  as  the  treasuries  of  the 
companies. 

This  plan  the  Record  thinks  would  com- 
mend itself  as  fully  to  the  insurance  com- 
panies as  the  public,  for  they  are  suffering 
quite  as  much  as  their  patrons  from  the 
existing  state  of  things.  It  further  argues 
that  the  companies  cannot  protect  themselves 
against  their  agents;  that  they,  in  fact,  are 
compelled  to  do  business  on  a  sj'stem  which 
almost  makes  it  impossible  that  their  agents 
should  respect  their  interests.  The  same 
paper  then  goes  on  to  say: 

"  By  appealing  to  the  cupidity  of  the 
agent  they  secure  a  larger  amount  of  busi- 
ness than  they  might  otherwise  obtain,  but 
they  increase  their  risks  and  losses  in  a  far 
larger  ratio  than  the  increase  of  their  pay- 
iTig  business,  and  they  expose  themselves 
continually  to  some  of  those  sweeping  con- 
flagrations which  wipe  out  a  score  of  local 
companies  at  a  blow.  A  system  of  oflicial 
Insurance  Inspectors  would  meet  evcjry  evil 
and  remove  every  abuse  now  complained  of, 
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however.  Such  an  institution  would  supply 
the  element  of  representation,  the  absence 
of  which  now  constitutes  the  chief  danger. 
For,  as  we  have  shown,  neither  the  public 
nor  the  companies  are  practically  represent- 
ed at  present.  The  representation  of  the 
companies  indeed  is  as  inefficient  as  it  is 
possible  to  exercise.  It  is  as  though  a  pro- 
vision dealer  were  to  attempt  to  secure  busi- 
ness by  soliciting  orders  through  agents 
without  the  least  regard  to  the  financial 
standing  of  his  customers.  The  more  he 
gives  his  agents  the  more  business  he  will 
do;  but  the  more  he  gives  his  agents  the  less 
particular  they  will  be  as  to  the  status  of 
those  they  secure  as  customers;  and  so  the 
greater  will  be  the  number  of  bad  debts. 
The  extreme  fierceness  of  competition  in 
the  insurance  business, moreover, contributes 
to  the  recklessness  of  the  average  agent,  and 
to  the  want  of  care  in  paying  losses,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  encouragements 
to  incendiarism.  All  these  conditions  ope- 
rate to  render  insurance,  as  at  present  con- 
ducted, rather  a  source  of  danger  than  of 
safety.  Clearly  it  should  be  no  such  thing, 
and  as  clearly,  we  think,  it  need  not  be.  If 
inspectors  were  appointed,  as  we  have  sug- 
gested, they  might  be  paid  either  by  the 
companies  or  the  public,  or  from  a  fund 
jointly  contributed.  Both  the  public  and 
the  companies  are  interested  in  securing  this 
mutual  safeguard,  and,  therefore,  perhaps 
the  fairest  method  would  be  to  share  the  ex- 
pense. As  to  the  details  of  appointment, 
they,  of  course,  could  be  settled  in  a  little 
time.  The  principal  question  is  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  suggestion.  To  us  it  ap- 
pears to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  situa- 
tion more  completely  than  anything  previ- 
ously proposed;  and  while  it  is  not  in  the 
direction  of  that  interference  with  com- 
merce which  is  one  of  the  hobbies  of  cer- 
tain smatterers  just  now,  it  is  in  the  line  of 
that  just  and  necessary  regulation  which  the 
common  law  recognizes,  and  the  submission 
to  which  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  civilized  soci- 
ety. When,  moreover,  we  consider  the 
vastness  of  the  interest  at  stake,  the  increase 
of  danger  which  accompanies  the  growth  of 
property   and   population,   and   the  corres- 


ponding enhancement  of  the  temptation 
which  is  inherent  in  the  present  system  of 
insurance,  we  are  convinced  that  there  is 
no  subject  of  legislation  more  deserving  the 
attention  of  statesmen,  and  no  commercial 
question  which  so  loudly  calls  for  reform  as 
this.  As  to  the  objection  that  our  proposal 
would  involve  the  creation  of  new  offices, 
we  do  not  think  it  requires  comment.  The 
plain  fact  is  that  all  property  in  cities  is  en- 
dangered by  the  lack  of  such  precautions; 
and,  as  it  is  clear  from  this  that  the  risk  en- 
countered is  incalculable,  it  cannot  be  nec- 
essary to  def  aid  the  expenditure  of  an  in- 
signficant  sum  when  by  that  expenditure 
the  intmense  risk  can  be  obviated." 


The    "Chronicle"  on    Foard's 
Report. 

The  New  York  Chronicle  of  August  6th  , 
among  many  other  good  things,  has  the  fol- 
lowing on  that  portion  of  Mr.  Foard's  Re- 
port referring  to  Life  Insurance  : 

That  part  of  the  California  report  which 
relates  to  this  subject  has  been  looked  for 
with  something  like  the  interest  which  at- 
t<iches  to  a  convicted  burglar's  confessions 
in  the  minds  of  his  victims.  Commissioner 
Foard  begins  with  confessing  his  respons- 
ibility for  the  infamies  of  insurance  legisla- 
tion perpetrated  by  the  California  legisla- 
ture at  its  last  session,  and  by  making  in  be- 
half of  them  the  same  pitiful  appology  that 
is  made  on  behalf  of  all  special  legislation 
on  the  subject  and  of  all  state  supervision 
of  life  insurance,  viz  :  the  peculiar  character 
of  life  insurance  contracts,  the  sacredness  of 
the  trust  reposed  in  life  companies,  and  adds 
to  these  apologies  the  further  excuse  that 
life  insurance  (for  the  want  of  more  legisla- 
tive meddling)  is  losing  its  hold  upon  the 
public  confidence. 

Commissioner  Foard's  own  business  expe- 
rience ought  to  teach  him  better  than  all 
this.  The  purchase  of  a  Life  Insurance  pol- 
icy is  no  more  a  matter  of  confidence  than 
the  buying  of  groceries.  Any  retired  gro- 
cer's clerk  knows  that  it  requires  an  expert 
to   detect   sand   in  the  sugar.      Mr.   Foard 
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knows  this.  Why  not  then  have  a  law 
compelling  California  grocers  to  buy  back 
from  their  dissatislied  customers  their  un- 
consumed  stores  at  the  selling  prices?  Why 
not  a  commissioner  (Mr.  Foard  would  make 
a  good  one)  to  inspect  the  matches,  molas- 
ses, flour,  white  beans,  earthen  ware  and 
other  sundries  sold  by  retail  grocers?  Why 
not  require  this  commissioner  to  make  every 
grocer's  clerk  and  errand  boy  the  "  general 
agent  and  attorney"  of  his  principal,  bind- 
ing every  grocer  to  make  good  the  engage- 
ments, agreements  and  representations  of 
said  clerks  and  errand  boys,  a»d  making  it 
unlawful  to  measure  out  kerosene,  or  carry 
parcels,  without  a  certificate  of  good  char- 
acter and  legal  authority  from  said  com- 
missioner? Why  not  also  compel  every 
grocer,  grocer's  clerk  or  errand  boy,  before 
vending  any  small  beer  or  saleratus,  to  file 
with  said  commissioner  a  solemn  covenant 
that  in  case  of  litigation  between  them,  or 
either  of  them,  and  any  customer,  the  case 
shall  not  be  appealed  from  the  justice's 
court  where  such  litigant  custobier  should 
have  elected  to  bring  his  suit? 

The  business  of  vending  groceries  is  one 
of  great  and  vital  importance  to  the  com- 
munity. It  deals  with  the  very  staff  of 
human  life.  In  buying  a  barrel  of  flour, 
the  buyer  must  trust  the  health  and  life  of 
his  family  to  the  honesty  of  the  vendor,  un- 
til the  very  last  pound  has  been  made  into 
bread,  consumed,  digested,  converted  into 
brawn  and  blood,  and  been  eliminated  from 
the  systems  of  the  various  members  of  the 
family.  It  is  emphatically  a  business  that 
appeals  to  confidence.  The  opportunities 
for  misrepresentation  are  not  less  numerous 
than  the  temptations  to  it;  and  its  conse- 
quences may  be  fatal  to  many  lives.  More- 
over, since  Mr.  Foard  was  connected  with 
the  business,  jt  has  been  "  fast  losing  its  hold 
upon  the  confidence  of  the  public." 

There  is  every  reason,  therefore,  for  the 
enactment  of  such  a  law,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  a  commissioner,  as  are  here 
described.  And  what  we  have  suggested  as 
to  the  safe  and  proper  conduct  of  the  gro- 
cery  business,   is   exactly   what   California 


has  done  in  respect  to  the  business  of  Life 
Insurance. 

In  reference  to  the  companies  objecting  to 
being  placed  at  the  mercy  of  their  agents, 
the  Chronicle  saJ^s  : 

Every  one  familiar  with  the  grocery  busi- 
ness knows  that,  in  order  to  get  hold  of  the 
money  of  a  prospective  buyer,  a  certain 
class  of  salesmen  will  make  representations 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  truth  ;  and  yet 
should  the  law  step  in  and  say  to  the  grocers 
employing  such  salesmen,  "You  must 
make  good  their  representations,"  other 
grocers,  who  will  under  no  circumstances 
tolerate  such  disreputable  practices  on  the 
on  the  part  of  their  salesmen,  would  at  once 
array  themselves  against  the  law,  on  the 
ground  that  it  put  them  in  the  power  of  their 
employees.  And  would  they  not  be  justified 
in  so  doing  ? 

The  California  Commissioner  would  also 
deprive — as  the  California  law  has  already 
deprived — insurers  and  insured  of  the  liberty 
to  make  such  contracts  as  may  be  mutually  a- 
greed  upon.  He  would  make  every  Life  In- 
surance contract,  whatever  its  terms,  condi- 
tions or  rates  of  premium,  non-forfeitable 
to  the  extent  of  75  per  cent,  of  the  arbitrary 
reserve  required  by  the  California  law. 
After  having  prescribed  how  much  the  com- 
pany shall  set  aside  to  provide  for  imaginary, 
or  possible,  cortingencies  of  the  future,  he 
further  demands  that,  out  of  this  arbitrary 
and  often  unnecessary  reserve,  a  certain 
sum  shall  be  paid  back  in  cash  to  the  re- 
tiring policy-holder — and  this  without  refer- 
ence to  his  actual  contribution  to  such  re- 
serve. 

In  reference  to  the  Commissioner's  views 
about  lapses,  the  same  journal  says: 

The  right  of  the  withdrawing  policy- 
holder to  a  proper  share  of  his  advance  pay- 
ments on  deposit  with  the  company,  is  now 
almost  universally  admitted  by  Life  Insur- 
ance companies.  None  have  gone  further 
than  we  have  gone,  none  will  go  further 
than  we  will  go,  in  demanding  this.  But 
it  must  be  a  proper  share  of  the  advance 
payments  acfualli/  on  deposit.  The  Cal- 
ifornia    law,   and    the     California     Com- 
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missioner,  the  blundering  author  of  the  law, 
would  have  it  an  extortionate  and  inequitable 
percentage  of  the  sum  theoretically  on  de- 
posit with  the  company.  In  his  zeal  for  the 
unjust  law,  the  Commissioner  forgets  that 
the  legal  reserve  in  the  case  of  policies  that 
have  been  in  force  only  a  few  years — and 
such  are  the  policies  for  which  surrender 
values  are  most  frequently  demanded — is 
often,  nay,  usually,  in  excess  of  the  actual 
sura  hived  from  the  premiums  paid.  The 
law  is  inexorable.  Whatever  the  cost  of 
procuring  the  policies,  whatever  the  cost  of 
carrying  the  risks,  whatever  the  premiums 
charged,  the  same  unreasonable  reserve  must 
be  maintained.  In  the  earlier  years  of  stock 
companies,  this  is  always  in  excess  of  the 
amount  actually  retained.  In  the  earlier 
years  of  policies  in  mutual  companies,  it  is 
frequently  in  excess  of  that  amount.  Few, 
indeed,  are  the  policies  in  either  stock  or 
mutual  companies,  75  per  cent,  upon  the 
reserve  of  which,  i.  e.  the  lawful  surrender 
value  as  per  "section  451  of  California's 
Political  Code,"  is  not  greater  during  the 
first  three  years  than  the  net  amount  re- 
ceived. 

California,  in  common  with  many  States, 
has  said  to  the  companies:  You  must  hold 
on  account  of  each  policy  a  certain  sum, 
whether  you  have  received  it  or  not.  It  is 
notorious  that  a  large  portion  of  this  sum  to 
be  reserved  is  always  derived  during  the  ear- 
lier years  of  the  policy  from  other  sources 
than  the  premiums.  In  stock  companies, 
it  is  borrowed  from  the  capital.  In  mutual 
companies  from  the  premiums  of  other 
policy-holders.  In  both,  the  future  premi- 
ums receivable  upon  the  young  policy  are 
pledged  to  repay  the  loan.  Now,  the  Cali- 
fornia law  steps  in  and  says  that,  in  case 
the  policy-holder  of  short  time  standing 
chooses,  or  is  forced,  to  withdraw  his  secu- 
rity for  this  loan,  he  shall  have  for  so  doing 
a  bonus  of  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 
sum  borrowed.  This  is  the  equity  of  Life 
Insurance  as  weighed  and  measured  over 
the  counter  of  a  grocer.  And  such  is  the 
wisdom  of  those  idols  which  Legislatures 
have  set  up,  and  insurance  companies  wor- 
ship, under  the  name  of  Insurance  Super- 
intendents. 


Mr.    Le-wie'    Letter    and    Our   Ex- 
changes. 

We  published  in  our  last  issue  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  Secretary  of 
the  Chamber  of  Life  Insurance,  in  relation 
to  the  action  of  the  Companies  comprising 
that  body  in  withdrawing  from  California, 
on  account  of  the  obnoxious  laws  passed  by 
our  last  Legislature.  Mr.  Lewis  prefaced 
that  letter  by  stating  that  the  circular  we 
published  in  our  July  issue,  and  purporting 
to  be  a  "  Circular  from  the  Chamber  of 
Life  Insurance,"  was  "prepared  as  a  first 
drp.ftof  a  circular  from  the  Life  Companies 
doing  business  in  California,  and  submitted 
to  them  for  consideration,  but  was  never  is- 
sued,  nor  was  the  publication  of  it  author- 
ized by  the  Chamber,  nor  by  any  of  the 
Companies  ;  the  signatures  attached  to  it 
being  simply  the  names  of  the  Com- 
panies to  which  the  circular  was  sub- 
mitted." We  are  ready  to  accei>t  Mr. 
Lewis'  statement,  yet  it  does  seem  some- 
what singular  that  their  recognized  mouth- 
piece, Stephen  English,  should  have  seized 
upon  that  manuscript  and  published  it,  as  he 
did,  as  a  "  Circular  from  the  Chamber  of 
Life  Insurance,' '  and  that  all  of  our  East- 
ern exchanges  should  have  fallen  into  the 
same  error.  But  this  is  not  all  :  printed 
copies  of  this  "draft,"  as  Mr.  Lewis  calls 
it,  was  received  by  us  through  the  New 
York  mails,  and  by  numerous  other  parties 
on  this  Coast,  and  published  in  the  daily 
papers  of  this  city  as.  an  advertisement,  long 
before  the  "genuine"  one  came  out. 
Who  sent  these  "drafts"  out  here,  and 
who  paid  for  their  publication  in  the  daily 
papers  if  they  were  not  authorized  ?  These 
are  questions  which  we  should  like  to  have 
answered,  as  well  as  the  question  of  how 
Stephen  English  came  to  publish  it  at  the 
start. 

But  as  to  the  legal  aspect  of  the  case,  Mr. 
Lewis  says  that  it  is  well  understood  as  a  gen- 
eral principle  of  law,  that  "  the  Courts  will 
hold  all  acts  and  agreements  which  are  de- 
signed to  evade  law  as  void,"  and  cites  to 
the  Usury  Laws  as  a  proof  of  this  fact. 
The  Usury  Laws  have  no  bearing  upon  this 
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case  whatever,  as  Jfr.  Lewis  must  know,  if 
he  has  studied  the  case  at  all.  Had  he  cited 
the  Homestead  Laws  as  a  parallel  case,  it 
would  have  done  :  and  none  dispute  the 
right  of  any  citizen  to  sign  away  his  rights 
under  any  of  the  Homestead  Acts.  The  law 
does  not  say  that  the  companies  "must" 
issue  their  policies  on  the  basis  of  the  cash 
surrender  value,  etc.,  as  Mr.  Lewis  asserts. 
It  simply  says,  that  upon  the  presentation  or 
surrender  for  cancellation  of  any  policy 
by  the  legal  holder  thereof,  the  company 
"  must,  within  sixty  days  thereafter,  pay," 
etc.  And  now  if  Mr.  Lewis  will  show  us 
wherein  the  principal  in  the  policy  has  no 
right  or  authority  to  make  an  agreement 
with  the  companj'  not  to  "  demand  "  the 
cash  value  of  his  policy,  we  will  surrender 
the  case  without  further  controversj'  ;  and 
certainly  he  will  not  deny  that  the  principal 
has  the  right  to  bind  the  beneficiary.  We 
reiterate  our  former  assertion,  viz.:  that  the 
applicants  have  a  perfect  right  to  waive  their 
rights  under  these  provisions  of  the  Codes, 
and  that  the  companies  are  dealing  honor- 
ably with  them  when  they  demand  of  them 
that  they  shall  do  so  before  issuing  to  them 
their  policies.  If  they  are  provisions  which 
they  cannot  comply  with  without  conflicting 
with  their  charters  and  endangering  their 
solvency  and  standing,  as  they  contend,  then 
they  have  the  same  right  to  demand  security 
that  the  lender  has  when  he  asks  the  bor- 
rower to  waive  his  right  under  the  Home- 
stead Law,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to 
recover  his  money  when  it  becomes  due. 
And  if  the  applicant  refuses  to  do  this,  the 
company  has  the  same  right  to  refuse  to 
issue  hira  its  policies,  and  there  is  nothing 
dishonorable  about  it. 

But  with  regard  to  the  agency  clauses, 
Mr.  Lewis  says  that  no  limitation  can  be 
placed  upon  the  powers  of  the  agent,  and 
that  "  all  the  company  writes  beyond  '  the 
name  of  an  agent,^  is  so  much  waste  paper. 
Its  duty  is  to  name  him,  and  he  is  at  once 
vested  with  more  power  over  the  destiny  of 
that  company  than  any  other  man  or  body 
of  men.  He  can  do  any  act  relating  to  its 
business  in  California  which  its  officers  and 
trustees  together  might  do  ;  and,  more  than 


tills,  Ik;  is  M«it  limited  even  by  its  charter, 
which  is  a  law  of  another  State,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  control  contracts  made  under  and 
interpreted  by  the  laws  of  California  alone. " 
This,  like  the  "  Circular"  alluded  to,  is  the 
merest  bosh,  in  so  far  as  the  agents  having 
more  power  than  the  company  is  concerned. 
The  officers  and  the  trustees  are  the  com- 
panj' ;  and  they  can  only  do  legally  what 
the  charter  provides ;  and  to  say  that  an 
agent  can  do  that  which  the  charter  prohib- 
its, and  which  they  themselves  cannot  do,  is 
absurd.  The  Legislature  of  no  State  can 
give  an  agent  more  powers  than  the  princi- 
pal ;  therefore  the  powers  of  the  agent  can 
be  limited  to  that  extent,  at  least  ;  and, 
granting  this  to  be  true,  and  that  he  is  in- 
vested with  all  of  the  powers  of  the  com- 
pany, he  can  be  restricted  from  doing  harm 
in  the  same  way  that  the  officers  and  trustees 
are,  viz.:  by  a  sufficient  bond. 

We  might  investigate  the  legal  aspect  of 
this  case  fully,  but  we  decline  for  various 
reasons  to  do  so  at  this  time.  There  is  no 
insurmountable  barrier  in  the  way  of  the 
companies  complying  with  these  laws  if  they 
choose  to  do  so;  but  this  they  will  scarcely 
do  at  present.  There  are  a  number  of  first- 
class  companies  among  those  which  have 
withdrawn,  which  we  should  have  been 
pleased  to  see  remain.  Yet  we  have  no  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  matter,  beyond  our  de- 
sire to  see  the  business  of  Life  Insurance 
popular  and  prosperous.  It  is  not  the  fear 
of  losing  a  little  patronage,  which  makes  us 
take  issue  with  the  Chamber  of  Life  Insur- 
ance. If  our  journal  was  ever  worthy  of 
patronage  from  these  companies  before,  it  is 
yet,  and  if  they  bestowed  it  upon  us  because 
we  merited  it  then,  they  will  do  so  still. 
We  disapprove  of  the  new  laws  as  heartily 
as  they  do,  but  differ  from  them  as  to  the 
best  method  to  remedy  the  evil.  Similar 
laws,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Sectton 
451,  have  been  complied  with  elsewhere, 
and  our  opinion  is  that  it  would  have  been 
better  for  the  interests  of  all  concerned  to 
have  complied  with  them  here  and  remained 
in  the  field  until  next  Legislature,  even  if 
they  had  declined  to  accept  new  business  in 
the  meantime     By  that  time  the  agents  and 
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the  policy-holders,  as  well  as  many  unin- 
sured people  who  disapprove  of  the  laws, 
could  have  combined  their  influence  to  secure 
the  repeal  of  these  obnoxious  clauses.  If  this 
could  not  be  done,  then  they  could  with- 
draw with  credit  to  themselves,  and  with- 
out injustice  to  their  patrons. 

As  it  is.  Life  Insurance  has  got  a  "  black 
eye"  on  this  Coast,  from  which  it  will  not 
soon  recover.  The  companies  have  thrown 
up  a  good  business,  and  policy-holders  have 
been  made  dissatisfied  and  sore  over  their 
treatment. 


Ooramissioner  Foard's  Literature. 


AVe  gave  room  in  our  last  for  the  full  text 
of  Commissioner  Foard's  Keport  for  1874. 
"We  had  not  space  for  any  comments  then, 
and  question  the  propriety  of  making  any 
now  ;  but  the  character  of  the  report  is  such 
that  we  cannot  well  avoid  saying  something 
about  it.  It  is  only  worth  preserving  as  a 
literary  curiosity. 

He  begins  his  sermonizing  by  announcing 
his  belief  that,  in  so  far  as  existing  fire  and 
marine  companies  are  concerned,  the  busi- 
ness of  insuring  property  is,  "on  the  whole, 
doubtless  profitable ;"  and  he  then  imme- 
diately qualifies  this  assertion,  by  stating 
that  the  statistics  of  gross  premium  receipts 
and  total  losses  and  expenses,  if  contrasted, 
would  show  a  large  deficiency  in  the  re- 
ceipts ;  and  that  although  some  companies 
organized  fifty  years  ago  are  still  in  exist- 
ence, "  yet  the  aggregate  of  capital  and 
premium  receipts  combined,  of  all  com- 
panies doing  business  in  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, would  not  equal  the  sum  of  expenses 
of  management,  and  insured  property  de- 
stroyed within  that  period."  And  then  in 
the  same  breath  he  says  ;  "  Nevertheless, 
vast  amounts,  other  than  such  as  are  prop- 
erly chargable  to  expenses,  and  in  excess  of 
fair  and  reasonable  interest  upon  invest- 
ments, have  found  their  way  into  the  pockets 
of  stockholders."  Such  a  medley  is  onljj- 
worthy  of  a  grocer  or  a  "knight  of  the 
green  cloth."  First,  the  companies  have 
not  all  been  destroyed,  and  the  business  of 
fire  underwriting  has  been  reasonably  profit- 


able. Second,  during  the  last  fifty  years 
the  losses  and  expenses  of  the  business,  as  a 
whole,  have  swallowed  up  more  than  the 
entire  capital  and  premium  receipts  ;  and 
third,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  "large  sums 
have  found  their  way  into  the  pockets  of 
stockholders,"  as  profits  over  and  above 
ordinary  interest.  How  Mr.  Foard  proposes 
to  reconcile  these  expressions,  we  are  uiiable 
to  say. 

After  this  brilliant  (?)  effusion,  he  in- 
dulges in  another  series  of  recommendations 
to  the  Governor,  urging  upon  him  the  "ne-* 
cessity  "  for  such  legislation  as  will  secure 
a  better  distribution  of  risks,  or  rather  re- 
striction of  the  same,  by  which  the  com- 
pany will  be  prohibited  from  "taking  any 
risks  whatever  upon  property  lying  within  a 
specified  number  of  feet  of  that  covered  by 
a  pre-existing  policy  of  the  same  company." 
If  his  recommendations  should  be  so  cheer- 
fully and  completely  carried  out  in  this  case, 
as  it  was  in  his  former  Report,  the  fire  com- 
panies will  soon  have  some  trouble  to  con- 
tend against,  also. 

As  to  that  part  of  his  report  referring  to 
the  Life  Insurance  business,  still  greater  ig- 
norance is  displaj^ed  than  that  shown  in  ref- 
erence to  Fire  Insurance.  He  starts  out  by 
admitting  the  responsibility  of  the  laws 
passed  by  the  last  Legislature,  and  he  urges 
as  an  excuse  for  doing  so,  "that  as  at  pres- 
ent conducted.  Life  Insurance  is  tsist  losing 
its  hold  upon  the  confidence  of  the  public," 
and  that  in  order  to  remedy  this  trouble 
and  secure  proper  treatment  for  the  policy- 
holders at  the  hands  of  their  companies,  he 
had  suggested  "  the  propriety  of  this  legis- 
lation," and  he  expresses  "gratification" 
that  his  suggestion  met  the  approval  of 
the  "  law-givers."  "We  are  glad  for  his 
sake  that  he  is  gratified  at  this  approval 
of  his  suggestions,  as  we  feel  sure  that  but 
few  others  in  the  State  share  the  same 
feelings  with  him. 

As  to  his  arguments  to  sustain  him  in  his 
views,  they  are  utterly  groundless  and  abso- 
lutely false  in  many  particulars.  One  of 
his  arguments  is  the  fact  that  during  the 
last  two  years  companies  "having  about 
$3,000,000   insurance    outstanding    in   this 
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Stati?,  involving  about  ^150,000  of  annual 
premiums,  have  withdrawn  from  the  State, 
by  reason  of  their  inability  to  provide  for 
their  policies — in  other  words,  of  their  in- 
Bolvency — thus  practically  compelling  poli- 
cy-holders to  f)rfoit  reserves  to  the  amount 
of  probably  §200,000."  This  assertion  is  not 
borne  out  by  facts.  From  January  1st, 
1872,  to  January  1st,  1874,  eleven  compa- 
nies withdrew  from  California,  having  in 
force  1,557  policies,  insuring  $4,858,994, 
the  premiums  on  the  same  amounting  to 
$231,105.  But  of  these  eleven  companies 
withdrawing,  only  four  withdrew  on  account 
of  alleged  insolvency,  vi^:  The  Crafts- 
man's, Eclectic,  Empire  Mutual,  and  St. 
Louis  Mutual.  These  four  companies  had 
in  force  in  this  State  650  policies,  insurmg 
§1,694,693,  the  premiums  on  same  amount- 
ing to  §86,493.  Three  of  these,  the  St. 
Louis,  Empire  and  Craftman's,  re-insured 
their  policies  in  full,  and  the  Eclectic  will 
pay  back  from  35  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  re- 
serve. At  this  rate,  the  California  policy- 
holders will  lose  perhaps  $5,000,  which 
makes  up  the  sum  total  lost  by  the  failure 
of  the  four.  Where,  then,  is  Mr.  Foard's 
$200,000?  The  other  companies  which 
withdrew  have  collecting  agencies  still  in 
this  State,  and  the  policy-holders  are  as  se- 
cure in  them  now  as  when  they  were  doing 
business  here. 

But,  again,  Mr.  Foard  states  that  during 
1873  "$121,178,606  of  insurance  lapsed  by 
reason  of  the  non-payment  of  premiums; 
and  if  the  reserves  bore  the  same  ratio  to 
the  amount  of  insurance  as  is  shown  in  the 
living  policies,  thus:  insurance,  $1,821, 287,- 
845;  reserves,  $263,447,917;  ratio  14.16  per 
cent.;  then  we  have  $17,522,426  of  reserves 
absolutely  lost  during  a  single  year."  This 
sort  of  reasoning  is  sheer  nonsense.  Mr. 
Foard  knows  as  well  as  we  do  that  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  lapses  that  the  companies 
sustain,  occur  during  and  at  the  end  of  the 
iirst  year.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
and  every  year  thereafter,  the  companies 
give  a  paid-up  policy  for  an  equitable 
amount;  hence,  there  are  but  few  forfeitures 
after  the  first  year,  and  to  suppose  that  the 
ratios  of  reserve  are  the  same  on  a  thousand 


policies  one  year  old  that  they  would  be  on 
a  thousand  ten  or  twenty  years  old,  is  a 
display  of  ignorance  which  we  did  not  be- 
lieve Mr.  F(jard  even  would  make.  The 
per  cent,  is  not  more  than  one-seventh  at 
the  greatest  of  the  amount  given  by  him; 
and  if  this  supposition  be  correct,  and  we 
can  show  that  it  is  not  far  out  of  the  way, 
then  the  amount  of  reserves  forfeited  were 
only  $2,503,203.  But  say  that  it  amounts 
to  $3,000,000  annually,  and  then  the  com- 
panies have  but  little  if  any  profit,  for  the 
reason  that  the  forfeitures  occur  among  the 
healthly  lives,  thus  diminishing  the  standard 
of  vitality  in  the  compan3''s  risks  and  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  carrying  the  same. 
And  in  addition  to  this  fact  the  cost  of  secur- 
ing the  risk  and  carrj'ing  the  same  for  the 
first  year  often  is  so  great  that  the  reserve  is 
encroached  upon  and  can  only  be  made 
good  by  the  profit  on  future  payments;  and 
hence  the  amounts  of  mone3'  forfeited  is 
often  apparently  much  larger  than  it  really 
is.  This  view  of  the  case  is  to  some  extent 
confirmed  by  a  subsequent  paragraph  in  the 
Commissioner's  Report,  where  he  cites,  as  an 
example,  the  lapses  in  our  home  company, 
wherein  the  ratio  is  reduced  from  14.16  to 
5 J  per  cent.,  and  this  is  not  a  fair  sample, 
as  the  percentage  of  endowments  on  this 
Coast  are  much  larger  than  in  the  States, 
which  makes  the  percentage  of  reserves  for- 
fuit(!d  much  larger  than  it  would  have  been  in 
almost  any  other  company.  But  Mr.  Foard 
claims  that  in  view  of  the  youth  of  this 
company  it  is  not  a  fair  example,  and  that 
the  ratio  "  would  hardly  fall  below  ten  per 
cent.,"  thus  reducing  the  amount  forfeited 
to  $12,117,860.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  he 
is  not  satisfied  himself  with  the  figures  first 
given. 

His  reference  to  sections  616  and  617  of 
the  Political  Code  displays  the  sapie 
ignorance,  and  more  vindictiveness  than 
crops  out  elsewhere  in  the  Report.  He 
thinks  that  the  better  class  of  companies 
have  shown  bad  taste  and  acted  inconsistent- 
ly in  raising  objections  thereto.  After  this 
follows  a  stab  at  the  whole  system  by  refer- 
ing  to  the  action  of  the  World  Mutual  Life 
in  buying  up  its  policies  on  this  Coast. 
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If  lie  had  been  as  desirous  of  protecting 
the  public  and  strengthening  the  system  of 
Life  Insurance  as  he  alleges,  he  should  have 
long  ago  sought  out  these  weak  and  irre- 
sponsible companies  and  revoked  their 
certificates  to  do  business  in  California,  and 
thus  leave  the  field  to  the  "  better  class  of 
companies"  of  which  he  speaks.  No  legisla- 
tion was  necessary  whatever,  and  certainly 
not  of  the  character  which  he  has  induced. 
As  a  Commissioner  he  is  a  total  failure,  and 
in  retaining  him  in  power  Gov.  Booth 
makes  himself  responsible  for  all  the  blun- 
ders he  may  commit.  .       ~  ^-,. 


Are  Our    Property-Holders   Safe? 


In  this  age  of  progress  and  reform,  im- 
provements in  all  branches  of  trade  and 
general  business  should  go  hand  in  harfd. 
Fire  Insurance  being  one  of  the  principal 
bases  of  all  trade  and  business,  needs,  there- 
fore, to  be  looked  after  carefully  and  con- 
stantly. There  is  in  this  city  about$90,000,- 
000  of  insurance  in  force  on  buildings  and 
their  contents  at  this  time.  This  does  not 
represent  but  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
surable property  of  the  city;  yet  if  the  facts 
were  carefully  investigated,  we  doubt  not 
that  the  figures  given  above  represent  sever- 
al millions  of  over-insurance.  By  this 
we  mean  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
property  is  insured  for  more  than  its  cash 
value;  and  these  over-insurances  may  be 
found  scattered  throughout  almost  every 
part  of  the  city.  This  fact  is  but  little 
known  among  leading  underwriters  perhaps, 
yet  they  are  to  a  considerable  extent  responsi- 
ble for  it,  for  the  reason  that  they  have 
not  looked  after  the  character  of  the  risks 
surrounding  their  own  as  carefully  as  they 
should,  or  the  character  of  the  companies 
carrying  the  same  and  the  amounts  they  are 
carrying.  In  any  extensive  field  like  this 
there  will  always  be  found  reckless  under- 
wHTers  wTToTrepresent  equally  reckless  com- 
panies; the  underwriters  caring  only  for  the 
amount  of  the  commissions  and  the  com- 
panies only  for  the  bulk  of  premiums  which 
fhe  risks  written  bring  in,  the  character  of 
the  risk  or  the  amount  of  insurance  granted 


being  only  a  secondary  consideration  to 
tlTC^^. — They  are  ready  to  sell  any  amount 
ot  insurance  desired  and  at  most  any  price 
they  can  get;  and  as  a  result  of  this  dis- 
position to  be  accommodating  many  design- 
ing and  irresponsible  persons  get  their  prop- 
erty insured  for  a  sum  considerably  in  ex- 
cess of  its  cash  value.  When  this  is  ac- 
complished, a  careless  candle  or  a  loose 
match  play  the  part  of  a  broker,  and  speed- 
ily cifect  a  cash  sale  of  the  property  to  the 
company.  These  fires  often  extend  to  ad- 
joining property  and  result  in  serious  loss  to 
other  companies.  This  risk  might  be  near- 
ly always  avoided  if  every  legitimate  under- 
writer would  investigate  thoroughly  the 
amount  of  insurance  carried  by  property- 
holders  adjoining  the  premises  they  write 
upon  and  the  character  of  the  companies 
carrying  the  same.  Property-owners  them- 
selves should  also  look  after  this  matter  and 
if  they  have  reason  to  believe  that  their 
neighbor  is  over-insured  they  should  at  once 
inform  their  companies  in  order  that  they 
may  take  steps  to  have  the  over-insurance 
cancelled. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  source  of  danger 
by  any  means.  Conrpanies  are  often  too 
much  given  to  crowding  their  lines,  in  cer- 
tain localities.  Of  the  §90,000,000  of  insu- 
rance carried  in  this  city,  fully  three-fourths 
of  it  is  carried  by  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
companies,  the  total  aggregate  assets  of 
which  will  not  foot  up  over  $35,000,000  or 
§40,000,000.  There  are,  in  fact,  some  com- 
panies carrying  from  $5,000,000  to  $10,- 
000,000  of  risks  in  this  city,  which  have 
not  $500,000  of  available  funds  to  meet 
their  obligations  with.  If  fifteen  or  twenty 
blocks,  any  where  in  the  central  part  of  the 
city,  were  to  be  destroyed,  and  in  the  light 
of  Chicago,  Boston,  Portland,  etc.,  this 
would  be  no  difficult  matter,  these  compa- 
nies would  not  be  able  to  pay  ten  cents  on 
the  dollar  of  their  liabilities.  Then  is  this 
a  wise  or  safe  policy  for  our  property-hold- 
ers to  pursue?  Why  not  investigate  the 
character  and  the  extent  of  the  business  be- 
ing done  by  each  company  before  you  in- 
sure with  them?  Ascertain  the  amount 
they  are  carrying  in  the  entire  city,  as  well 
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as  in  your  iininoiliate  locality',  and  see  what 
proportion  the  risks  bear  to  the  capital  and 
assets  rcj) resented.  If  the  linos  are  exces- 
sive, seek  some  more  conservative  and  legit- 
imate companies  which  have  less  at  risk 
and  more  to  pay  with.  This  would  materi- 
ally strengthen  your  own  indemnity,  and 
increase  the  security  of  your  neighbor  also. 
The  indemnity  furnished  would  then  be 
better  worth  the  premium  paid,  and  the 
community  would  be  much  better  off. 

But  not  only  should  the  extent  and  char- 
acter of  the  business  done  be  watched,  but 
the  companies  doing  that  business  should 
also  be  inspected.  The  amount  and  char- 
acter of  the  assets  they  hold  especially 
should  be  looked  after.  A  company  holding 
only  a  hundred  or  two  thousands  of  dollars, 
of  questionable  assets,  is  not  safe  to  insure 
at  all.  Their  policies  are  dear  at  any  price, 
as  are  those  also  which  have  larger  assets, 
but  have  liabilities  corresponding  therewith. 
"VVe  have  several  of  this  class  of  institutions 
now  doing  business  on  this  Coast,  which  we 
propose,  in  the  interest  of  property-holders 
and  the  legitimate  companies,  to  investigate 
thoroughly  in  our  next  number.  They  are 
■writing  largely  in  all  parts  of  the  city  and 
country,  and  at  most  any  rate  they  can  get. 
They  seem  to  have  ciKniuitered  no  difficulty 
in  passing  muster  in  tho  Commissioner's 
office,-^but  this  fact  alone  should  not  be 
taken  as  any  proof  whatever  of  their  worth- 
mess.  Nothing  but  solid  assets  and  legiti- 
mate management  should  be  considered  as 
of  any  consequence  in  making  up  an  esti- 
mate of  the  coliYpany's  merits. 

If  the  public  and  the  companies  would 
carefully  consider  these  facts,  and  act  ac- 
cordingly, the  interests  of  all  parties  would 
be  enhanced,  and  the  business  of  Fire  Insu- 
rance rendered  more  popular  and  more 
profitable. 


Importance  of  Life  Insurance. 

The  following  we  extract  from  Commis- 
sioner Nye's  Life  Report  for  1874,  of  the 
business  and  standing  of  the  Life  Companies 
reporting  to  the  Insurance  Department  of 
the  State  of  Maine  : 


So  much  has  been  said  and  so  much  has 
been  written  in  regard  to  the  importance  of 
Life  Insurance,  that  it  seems  very  strange 
that  so  few,  comparatively,  avail  themselves 
of  its  advantages. 

It  is  not  only  an  advantage  to  the  poor  to 
hold  a  policy  in  a  good  Life  Insurance  com- 
pany, but  it  may  be  equally  so,  and  perhaps 
to  a  greater  degree,  to  the  rich.  "For 
riches  certainly  make  themselves  wings  ; 
they  flyaway  as  an  eagle  toward  heaven." 

Let  everj'  young  man  take  a  policy  for  a 
few  thousand  dollars  in  some  reliable  Life 
Insurance  company,  and  how  little  would  be 
missed  the  money  required  to  pay  the  pre- 
mium from  year  to  year.  The  greater  part 
of  the  young  men  of  our  country  could  carry 
a  large  amount  of  insurance  by  using  the 
money  in  paying  their  premiums  that  they 
now  use  from  yeiiv  to  year  in  paj'ing  for  in- 
toxicating liquors,  tobacco  and  cigars,  used 
by  themselves,  and  in  treating  their  friends. 
In  the  one  case  the  money  is  worse  than 
thrown  away,  as  it  is  not  only  lost  but  what 
it  purchases  is  the  cause  of  more  disease  and 
poverty  than  all  other  causes  combined. 
The  money  applied  in  payment  of  premiums 
on  Life  Insurance  policies  is  well  invested, 
and  such  investment  has  a  tendency  to  make 
men  more  economical,  and  is  sure  to  bring 
happiness,  not  only  to  the  young  man  him- 
self, but  in  the  future,  to  his  wife  and  child- 
ren, and  may  save  them  from  great  anxiety 
if  not  from  actual  want  and  suffering. 

How  many  men  die  supposing  themselves 
rich,  whose  families  have  alwa^-s  had  all  the 
luxuries  of  life.  On  settlement  of  theestate, 
for  various  reasons,  it  is  found  that  but  little 
property  is  left.  In  many  such  cases  a  life 
policy  has  been  found,  unknown  before  per- 
haps to  the  family,  but  wisely  taken  by  the 
husband  and  father,  it  may  be,  without 
even  thinking  it  would  sometime  be*the 
means  of  saving  his  family  from  dependence 
upon  their  friends  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 
This  is  the  exception  in  life.  In  the  greater 
jiart  of  such  misfortunes,  it  is  found  that  no 
such  wise  provisions  have  been  made,  and 
the  loved  ones  are  left  to  bo  assisted  either 
by  imfueling  relatives  or  thrown  upon  the 
charity  of  a  cold  world.  x 
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Adversity  is  liable  to  come  upon  all  ; 
great  changes  come  to  the  rich  as  well  as  to 
the  poor.  This  has  been  common  experi- 
ence in  all  parts  of  our  land.  It  seems  sad, 
indeed,  for  a  family  that  has  always  had  all 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  to  be  cut 
oflf  at  once  by  the  misfortune  or  death  of  its 
head.  If  money,  that  never  would  have 
been  missed,  could  only  have  been  placed 
from  year  to  year  in  Life  Insurance,  how 
much  happiness  and  comfort  it  would  now 
afford  to  the  sorrowing  family. 

There  are  but  few  who  could  not  carry  a 
life  policy  if  they  chose,  and  that  without 
any  inconvenience,  even,  to  themselves. 

A  man  who  does  not  have  an  insurance 
placed  upon  his  buildings,  vessels  and  mer- 
chandise is  thought  to  be  very  unwise.  All 
go  in  for  this  without  any  pi-ejudice.  Men 
will  have  an  insurance  placed  upon  their 
sheep,  cattle  and  horses,  and  at  the  same 
time  neglect  themselves. 

Let  a  person  ask  for  credit,  in  either  city 
or  country,  and  the  question  is  usually 
asked,  how  much  insurence  have  you  upon 
your  property.  Visit  the  large  warehouses 
and  wholesale  establishments  in  any  of  our 
cities,  and  you  will  see,  in  some  conspicu- 
ous place,  in  large  letters,  the  words,  Are 
you  insured?  In  fact,  the  question  of  credit 
is  usually  settled  in  these  places  by  the 
answers  and  promises  made  at  such  times  in 
regard  to  Fire  Insurance.  The  same  should 
be  the  case  in  regard  to  Life  Insurance.  A 
man  who  is  so  prudent  as  to  place  an  in- 
surance upon  his  life,  indicates  that  he  has 
some  character.  A  man  that  is  thus  thought- 
ful in  regard  to  the  future  of  his  femilj',  is 
safer  in  regard  to  his  transactions  with 
others  in  all  his  business  relations. 

The  question  comes  frequently,  in  what 
company  shall  I  insure  ?  The  answer  al- 
was  is,  select  yonr  own  company  after  a 
careful  examination  of  its  merits. 

It  is  better  to  be  insured  in  either  of  the 
companies  doing  business  in  this  State,  and 
on  almost  any  plan,  rather  than  not  to  be  in- 
sured. Many  of  these  companies  are  first- 
class  in  every  respect,  have  stood  the  test  of 
years,  and  are  managed  by  men  of  principle 
and  of  great  financial  ability.     In  no  busi- 


ness of  this  country  has  more  strict  integri- 
ty been  found  than  in  our  insurance  com- 
panies. 

Could  those  who  have  been  made  happy 
in  this  State  by  the  blessing  of  Life  Insur- 
ance, tell  their  story,  it  would  convince  the 
community  of  its  importance  more  than  all 
agents  employed  by  the  companies.  It  is 
healing  medicine  for  the  sick  ;  a  comfort  to 
the  dying,  and  a  precious  boon  to  families 
who  are  left  without  a  competency  of  this 
world's  goods. 


The  California  Law  and  the 
Chambei-. 


The  Expositor,  of  Philadelphia,  treats  the 
Chamber  of  Life  Insurance  to  the  following 
sensible  remarks  on  the  "  California  out- 
rage ' '  as  crazy  Stephen  calls  it  : 

The  comments  of  the  press  on  the  objec- 
tionable California  law,  together  with  the 
announcement  that  certain  companies  have 
violated  their  compact  with  the  Chamber  of 
Life  Insurance,  is  giving  altogether  too 
great  a  prominence  to  a  thoughtless  legisla- 
tive enactment,  and  might  reflect  seriously 
on  the  companies  referred  to,  if  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  press  at  large  were  cor- 
rect. 

With  regard  to  the  law  in  question,  after 
a  careful  review  of  the  whole  matter,  we 
have,  as  yet,  failed  to  discover  any  good 
reason  for  the  violent  demonstration  made 
by  the  majority  of  companies  comprising 
the  Chamber,  and  no  good  excuse  for  with- 
drawing from  the  State  of  California  on  ac- 
count of  a  seemingly  objectionable  feature 
in  the  recent  legislative  action. 

In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  see  how  the 
law,  as  it  now  stands,  can  in  any  way  aSect 
the  business  of  insurance  effected  before 
July  1st,  and  therefore  no  reason  for  with- 
drawing the  agencies,  or  objection  to  col- 
lections being  made  on  all  old  business. 

Next,  but  a  few  months  at  the  longest  can 
elapse  before  the  legislature  will  be  again  in 
session,  when  both  agents  and  policy-holders 
could  urge  and  secure  the  repeal  of  the  ob- 
noxious law,  and  hence  the  necessity  for  the 
companies  remaining  in  position  until  some 
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positive  action  can  be  taken.  There  is  but 
little  doubt  that  strikers  and  other  attaches 
of  legislative  bodies  alwa^'s  rejoice  to  hoar 
objections  raised  to  their  successes  and  we  can 
conceive  of  no  greater  inducement  for  still 
further  action  on  the  part  of  such  people 
than  the  universal  howl  made  by  the  com- 
panies and  their  dupes  over  this  last  move 
in  law-making. 

If  it  is  not  a  direct  bid  for  more  of  the 
same  sort,  we  fail  to  realize  its  object. 

The  true  way  would  have  been  to  take  no 
immediate  notice  of  it,  but  quietly  encour- 
age both  agents  and  policy-holders,  and  set 
them  to  work  as  a  grand  army  of  reform 
and  march  on  the  next  session  of  the  legis- 
lature, secure  the  repeal  of  the  law  and  con- 
tinue the  business  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. 

The  officers  of  companies  are  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  trouble  and  expense  of  re- 
entering a  State,  and  even  complying  with 
what  is  considered  as  absolutely  necessary 
legislation;  and  when  we  add  to  this  the 
demoralization  of  the  agency  force,  we  can- 
not but  consider  the  action  of  the  companies 
in  deciding  to  withraw  from  California  as 
hast^',  indiscreet  and  unwarranted  by  so 
slight  an  event  as  the  one  given. 

In  the  charges  made  by  our  contempora- 
ries of  treason,  violation  of  agreement  and 
unjust  criticism,  we  see  less  excuse  than  in 
the  matter  of  withdrawal.  It  is  not  true 
that  any  company  having  signed  such  an 
agreement  has  not  fulfilled  it.  The  truth  is 
in  the  excitement  and  apparent  need  for 
immediate  action;  the  names  of  some  com- 
panies were  attached  to  the  Life  Chamber 
circular  without  their  consent,  and  as  soon 
as  such  companies  were  notified,  they  at 
once  declined  to  act  in  unison  with  the  Cham- 
ber, and  decided  to  stand  by  their  policy- 
holders in  California  and  continue  to  do 
business.  Prominent  among  these  was  the 
New  England  Mutual,  which,  in  declining  to 
withdraw  from  the  State,  was  not  dictated 
by  any  desire  to  stand  in  opposition  to  a 
majority  of  companies,  the  managers  of 
which  might  view  matters  in  an  entirely 
different  light,  but  from  a  sincere  regard  for 
the  interest  of  their  California  policy- 
holders. 


There  are  sevijral  reasons  why  an  Eastern 
Company,  especially  the  New  England 
Mutual,  should  decide  to  continue.  Their 
business  is  largn,  has  been  skillfully  man- 
aged and  very  successful.  Another  thing: 
while  the  obnoxious  law  requires  that  incase 
of  surrender  75  per  cent,  of  the  net  value 
shall  be  given  in  discharge  of  all  claims  up- 
on the  policies,  the  Massachusetts  non-for- 
feiture law  demands  80  per  cent.,  so  that  it 
is  clear  that  none  but  the  most  honorable 
motives  could  have  induced  the  New  Eng- 
land Mutual  to  decline  to  act  with  the  Cham- 
ber. 

Our  opinion  of  such  an  organization  as 
the  Chamber  of  Life  Insurance,  when  prop- 
erly conducted,  is  already  on  record;  but 
when  it  assumes  arbitrary  powers  and  uses 
the  names  of  any  of  its  members  without 
their  consent,  we  think  it  high  time  that  a 
check  be  placed  upon  its  actions.  For 
general  good,  an  interchange  of  opinion 
otherwise  difficult  to  arrive  at,  and  for  the 
strengthening  of  each  other's  hands  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  insured,  the  Chamber 
can  be  useful  and  capable  of  great  good,  but 
no  combination  of  companies,  where  even 
the  weakest  is  compelled  to  sink  its  individu- 
ality or  be  restrained  in  its  independence  of 
action,  should  be  tolerated. 

This  particular  case  is  one  which  should 
be  settled  by  every  company  on  its  merits, 
and  we  cannot  conceive  matters  to  be  so  bad 
that  a  remedy  cannot  be  ai)plied.  The 
companiesdeclining  to  withdraw  have  estab- 
lished a  precedent  which  cannot  fail  to  be  oi 
service  in  the  future,  in  restraining  the 
Chamber  from  the  hasty  use  of  the  names 
of  its  members  without  first  receiving  their 
consent,  and  we  honor  this  exhibition  ol 
independence. 


Policy-Holders  vs.  Companiea. 


It  has  become  the  fashion  of  late  to  theorize 
upon  the  causes  that  induce  so  many  policy- 
holders to  withdraw  from  the  companies. 
However  the  processes  of  reasoning  may 
vary,  all  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  com- 
panies have  been  guilty  of  a  serious  blunder 
and  perhaps  a  downright  swindle,  and  that 
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the  ever  wide-awake  policy-holder  has  be- 
come cognizant  of  the  fraud  and  leaves  the 
company  in  disgust.  As  men  once  insured 
their  lives  voluntarily,  and  now  desire  to  be 
uninsured,  the  theorists  insist  the  evidence 
is  conclusive  of  fraud. 

We  do  not  believe  the  withdrawal  of  pol- 
cy-holders  is  the  result  of  any  such  cause. 
They  have  suffered  wrongs  at  the  hands  of 
dishonest  officials  no  doubt.  No  one  ever 
hopes  to  entirely  escape  the  rapacity  of 
rogues.  Policy-holders  are  no  better  and  no 
worse  off  than  other  men  in  other  trans- 
actions. But  wo  can  not  believe  humanity 
has  grown  so  sensitive. 

More  men  are  swindled  on  California 
Street,  in  one  year,  than  have  been  defrauded 
by  all  the  insurance  companies  together, 
during  all  the  years  of  their  existence;  but 
the  number  of  stock  victims  are  not  dimin- 
ished. While  the  old  stimulus  remains  the 
victims  will  still  be  ready  for  the  sacrifice. 

Life  Insurance  grew  to  its  present  pro- 
portions through  the  indefatigable,  persistent 
efforts  of  individuals.  Though  most  men 
admitted  its  utility  from  the  start,  it  was  al- 
ways necessary  to  employ  "canvassers," 
and  it  grew  to  be  understood  that  these  men 
were  to  resort  to  every  device,  artifice  and 
trick  within  the  scope  of  ingenious  minds 
to  induce  men  to  do  a  thing  that  they  were 
generally  ready  to  assent  to  in  principle, 
but  of  which  they  were  inclined  to  post- 
pone the  practice.  One  of  the  most  success- 
ful of  those  artifices  was  the  representation 
of  insurance  as  an  investment.  One  of  the 
first  qualifications  of  a  solicitor  was  the 
ability  to  perform  some  ingenious  calcula- 
tions with  paper  and  pencil,  that  were  about 
as  intelligible  to  the  victim  as  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics,  and  but  little  more  so  to  the 
agent;  but  the  calculations  showed,  con- 
clusively, so  the  agent  said,  that  the  vic- 
tim by  the  investment  of  an  infinitesimal 
sum,  would  derive  unheard  of  returns.  If 
he  doubted  it,  he  might  then  see  the  prob- 
lem worked  out  ;  there  were  the  formu- 
la and  deductions  as  plain  as  day.  They 
might  have  been  plainer,  so  the  victim 
thought,  but  he  had  been  told  that  figures 
would'nt  lie,  and  though  there  was  no  such 
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proverb  in  existence  about  insurance  agents, 
for  the  sake  of  the  figures  he  believed. 
For  cautious  men  there  were  a  few  addition- 
al strokes  of  the  pencil,  very  delicate,  show- 
a  somewhat  vague  but  very  pretty  perspec- 
tive, wherein  the  victim  saw  himself  the  re- 
cipient of  munificent  donations  from  a  liber- 
al corporation.  Under  these  seductive  in- 
fluences the  man  invested.  Half  the  time 
he  did  not  know  the  name  of  the  company  ; 
had  no  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  policy,  but 
had  a  vague,  shadowy  notion  that  he  was  to 
be  the  object  of  the  company's  benefactions 
through  the  agent  who  insured  him.  As  the 
years  rolled  around  the  policy-holder  grew 
restless  ;  he  could'nt  say  just  what  the  agent 
had  promised  him,  but  it  had  been  something 
magnificent,  surely,  and  he  now  had  a  lurk- 
ing suspicion  that  he  was  not  receiving  it  as 
fast  as  he  would  like.  There  was  another 
feature  in  the  case  that  tended  to  greatly  de- 
press the  spirits  of  our  policy-holder.  The 
agent  had  been  very  attentive,  very  cour- 
teous, and  very  solicitous  for  his  welfare. 
He  was  therefore  led  to  believe  that  he 
was  a  man  of  great  importance,  positively 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  company. 
Or  else  he  thought  the  gracious  and  insin- 
uating manners  of  the  agent  were  a  part  of 
the  great  insurance  business  with  which  he 
was  uniting  as  a  kind  of  honorary  member. 
But  now  when  he  had  found  the  agent, 
who  had  in  the  meantime  become  a  collector 
of  premiums,  not  so  polite  and  adulatory  as 
of  yore,  he  grew  uneasy.  He  felt  that  some 
one  must  have  supplanted  him  in  the  man's 
affection,  and  straightway  he  began  coquet- 
ting. How  often  is  the  agent  compelled  to 
listen  to  speeches  like  this:  "I  think  1*11 
stop  this  after  this  payment,  and  take  a  paid- 
up  policy,  I  think  Life  Insurance  a  humbug 
anyhow.  I  noticed  an  account  of  another 
law-suit  against  a  company  to-day.  Com- 
panies don't  pay  without  being  sued,  any- 
more, do  they?"  Let  it  be  understood  that 
all  this  was  only  designed  at  first  to  provoke 
the  agent  to  a  little  of  his  old  enthusiasm. 
He  wanted  to  hear  some  of  the  fine  speeches 
that  won  him  first.  He  was  anxious  to  be 
told  something  about  his  interest  in  the  con- 
cern.    He  wanted  somebody  to  say  he  was 
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esscMitiiil  to  the  existence  of  the  Compsiny  ; 
but  failing  in  this,  ho  went  out  with  great 
bitterness  in  liis  lieart.  lie  now  began  to 
intimate  ominously  to  otlicr  policy-holders, 
that  insurance  was  a  swindle,  and  he  fi>und 
others  entertaining  the  same  opinions,  hav- 
ing liad  the  same  experience.  Then  it  be- 
came popular  to  abuse  insurance  companies; 
and  many  of  the  soreheads  sought  to  get 
even  with  the  companies  by  a  little  juri/ 
business.  The  many  verdicts  in  defiance  of 
all  law  and  equity,  given  against  the  insur- 
ance companies,  show  how  bitter  was  this 
feeling,  and  to  what  extent  it  prevailed. 

The  newspaper  men,  ever  anxious  to  float 
with  the  tide,  saw  the  popular  drift  and 
joined  in  the  general  abuse.  A  single  law- 
suit was,  by  skillful  manipulation,  made  to 
appear  like  a  dozen.  Many  persons  not  at 
all  interested  joined  in  the  general  clamor, 
with  the  honest  wish  to  overthrow  what  they 
believed  were  corrupt  and  powerful  corpo- 
rations. The  results  are  before  us.  The 
crowning  acts  of  spite  and  malevolence  are 
embodied  in  the  outrageous  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject of  insurance  passed  by  the  Legislature 
of  California  at  its  last  session.  No  matter 
who  is  immediately  responsible  for  the  en- 
actments. Ignorance,  rivalry,  or  vicious 
demagogueism  may  have  drafted  them,  but 
their  spirit  represents  the  popular  feeling  on 
the  subject  of  insurance,  not  only  in  Cali- 
fornia but  elsewhere.  For  this  feeling  the 
companies  are  responsible  only  so  far  as  they 
made  a  mistake  in  the  original  manner  of 
getting  the  business,  if  indeed  it  was  a  mis- 
take. Many  will  believe  that  it  is  better  to 
have  cajoled  men  into  insurance  than  to 
have  left  them  uninsured.  However  that 
may  be,  the  fact  remains,  we  think,  clear  to 
every  comprehension,  that  the  antipathy  of 
the  public,  the  withdrawal  of  policy-holders, 
the  adverse  legislation,  are  the  legitimate 
out  growth  of  the  disgust  and  annoyance 
felt  by  tlie  insured  at  being  induced  to  do 
that  which  they  did  not  want  to  do,  with  the 
additional  trouble  of  a  too  familiar  and  inti- 
mate relationship  established  by  the  agent 
between  himself  and  the  policy-holder;  a 
relationship  that  could  not  be  continued, 
hence  resulting  in  the  disall'ection  of  the  in- 


sured. Out  of  these  small  things  the  main 
difficulties  have  arisen.  What  other  causes 
there  hav(i  be(!n  are  only  such  as  belong  to 
other  kinds  of  transactions,  and  though  con- 
tributing to  the  general  results,  would  have 
been  insufficient,  of  themselves,  to  have 
alienated  any  considerable  number  of  the 
patrons  of  insurance  comi)anies. 


Portland  Oreg-on  Fire  Department. 


During  the  past  week  we  were  lionored 
with  a  call  from  W.  O.  Bruen,  Esq.,  Chief 
of  the  Portland,  Oregon,  Fire  Department. 
Mr.  Bruen  is  an  elegant  gentleman  and  a 
first  class-Fireman.  Our  thanks  are  due 
him  for  a  copy  of  his  annual  report  to  the 
Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  Portland 
for  the  year  ending  July  1st,  1874,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  excerpts  : 

Portland,  July  1,  1874. 
To  the  Hon.  Mayor  and  Common  Council 

of  the  City  of  Portland: 

Gentlemen  :  In  conformity  with  Ar- 
ticle 7,  Section  1  of  the  law  organizing  the 
Fire  Department  of  the  City  of  Portland, 
passed  and  approved  October  17,  1860,  I 
have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  following 
as  a  summary  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  Department,  embracing  in  detail  the 
number  of  the  force,  apparatus,  houses  and 
other  property  under  my  control  ;  also  the 
numbers  of  tires  and  alarms  since  January  1, 
1873,  with  the  amount  of  property  injured 
and  destroyed  (exclusive  of  the  disastrous 
lire  of  August  2,  1873,  the  exact  figures  of 
which  I  am  unable  to  obtain),  together  with 
such  other  matters  as  have  properly  come 
under  my  observation  during  my  term  of 
office. 

The  force  of  the  Department  consists  of 
three  hundred  and  thirty  (330)  officera^and 
men,  one  (1)  Chief  and  two  (2)  Assistant 
Engineers.  The  apparatus  consists  of  two 
(2)  second-class  Amoskeag  steam  engines 
(new),  one  second-class  Silsby  steam  engine 
(new),  two  third-class  Silsby  steam  engines 
(old),  one  second-class  Button  &  Blake 
hand  engine,  one  second-class  Jefters  hand 
engine,  one  third-class  Smith  engine,    one 
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Hook  and  Ladder  Truck  with  equipments 
complete,  one  four-wheeled  Amoskeag  Car- 
riage, two  four-wheeled  Hose  Carriages, 
four  Hose  Reels,  three  thousand  feet  of  Car- 
bolized  Hose  in  good  condition,  one  thous- 
and feet  of  leather  Hose  in  good  condition, 
one  thousand  feet  in  ordinary  condition,  and 
one  thousand  feet  worthless  —making  six 
thousand  feet  of  Hose  in  all.  Of  the  above 
apparatus,  two  hand  engines,  namely,  one 
Button  &  Blake  and  one  Smith,  are  in  re- 
serve." 

In  reference  to  the  Hose  and  the  fires  and 
alarms,  Mr.  Bruen  says: 

"  The  greater  part  of  the  carbolized  Hose 
now  on  hand  has  been  in  constant  service 
for  over  two  years,  without  being  removed 
from  the  reels  except  in  case  of  fire.  A 
certain  amount  of  water  usually  remains  in 
the  Hose  after  being  used,  and  penetrates 
through  the  plys,  causing  decay.  Carbol- 
ized Hose  should,  after  every  fire  at  which 
it  has  been  used,  be  changed  and  placed 
horizontally  on  racks  to  dry,  and  for  such 
purpose,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  I  would 
recommend  that  racks  be  placed  in  some 
suitable  location  in  the  city  for  the  purpose 
of  drying  Hose,  and  that  your  honorable 
body  cause  the  purchase  of  at  least  one 
thousand  feet  of  carbolized  Hose,  in  order 
to  enable  the  Department  to  make  a  change 
of  Hose  when  required. 

The  whole  number  of  alarms  since  Jan- 
uary, 1,  1873,  has  been  44  ;  at  26  of  which 
services  of  the  Department  were  required. 
The  remaining  18  were  either  false  alarms 
or  for  slight  causes.  I  would  earnestly  ask 
your  honorable  body  to  pass  a  stringent 
ordinance  relative  to  the  punishment  of  per- 
sons creating  false  alarms,  as  they  do,  to  a 
great  extent,  impair  the  efficiency-  of  the 
Department. 

The  following  is  the  origin  of  fires  and 
alarms,  together  with  the  estimated  loss  and 
insurance  thereon,  as  nearly  as  can  be  as- 
certained : 

Chimnej's 8 

Carelessness 1 

Carelessness  with  lighted  candle 1 

Defective  Stoves 2 

Defective  flues 5 

Defective  chimneys 2 


Explosion  of  coal  oil  lamps 2 

False   Alarms 7 

Firecrackers 1 

Gaslight 2 

Supposed  incendiary 1 

Sparks  from  chimneys (J 

Unknown t! 

KSTIMATKD   LOSSKS  AT  THK  ABOVE  FIRES. 

Number  of  fires,  loss  under  SoO 12 

from     350  to    100 1 

SlOOtoSoOO 2 

"               "        $.')00  to  Sl,000 4 

Sl.OOOto  S2,000 3 

"                "               "        S2,000  to  $3,000 1 

above  85,000 2 

Exclusive  of  the  fire  of  August  2d,  1873,  the 
estimated  loss  of  which  amounts  to  §1,200,- 
000.  Total  loss,  from  January  1st,  1873, 
to  July,  1874,  exclusive  of  fire  of  August  2d, 
1873,  §14,000.  Insurance  on  same  §8,000. 
Loss,  above  insurance,  §6,000.  Estimated 
loss  of  fire  of  August  2d,  1873,  §1,- 
200,000.  Insurance  on  same,  §300,000. 
Estimated   loss,  over  insurance,  §900,000." 

In  regard  to  the  water  supply,  Mr.  Bruen 
says  that  no  change  has  taken  place  since 
his  last  report,  but  the  Common  Council 
have  provided  now  for  an  increase,  which, 
it  is  presumed,  will  be  sufficient  for  all  pur- 
poses. He  recommends  a  Paid  Department 
and  a  Eire  Alarm  Telegraph,  both  of  which 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  adopted  soon,  es- 
pecially the  latter,  as  Mr.  Bruen  and  Mayor 
Failing  are  now  in  this  city  investigating 
the  advantages,  cost,  etc.,  of  the  apparatus. 
Of  unsafe  buildings  he  says: 

"  I  most  respectfully  call  the  attention  of 
your  honorable  body  to  the  fact  that  build- 
ings erected  outside  of  the  fire  limits  are 
composed  of  such  material  as  to  endanger 
the  lives  of  firemen  in  case  of  fire.  Particu- 
larly the  manner  of  constructing  chimneys 
without  permanent  foundation  has  become 
a  subject  of  national  importance  among  fire- 
men, and  they  demand  a  reform  in  this 
matter." 

The  total  expenses  of  the  department  for 
the  year  was §8,204.  In  concluding  his  re- 
port Mr.  Bruen  says  : 

"I  cannot  close  without  acknowledging 
with  pleasure  my  heartfelt  gratitude  to  the 
Asistant  Engineers,  the  officers  and  merh- 
bers  of  the  Department,  for  their   prompt 
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rcsjionse  to  duty  nnd  tlioir  ready  co-()])era- 
tion  at  all  times,  and  to  the  Fire  and  Water 
Committee  for  the  careful  consideration  of 
my  suggestions  ;  also  to  Chief  Lapjieus  and 
the  Police  force  under  his  command,  for  the 
verj'  valuable  aid  they  have  rendered  me  in 
the  pretection  of  property  ;  and  also  to  your 
honorable  body  for  the  liberality  you  have 
extended  to  the  Department  under  my  con- 
trol." 


Foolish   Advertisements. 

The  daily  papers  of  this  city  have  recent- 
ly contained  a  number  of  very  foolish  and  in- 
jurious   insurance    advertisements.      They 
were  not  more  conspicuous  for  their  size  and 
displaj'  than  for  the  vindictiveness  and  reck- 
lessness -which  characterize   their  contents. 
One  of  these  ridiculous  cards  bears  the  name 
of  James  B.  Roberts,  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  this  city,  and,  therefore, 
a   man  who  stiould  be  endowed  with  more 
intelligence  than   he  has  displayed  in  the 
composition  of  this   remarkable  document. 
He  starts  out  by  saying  that  "  the  combined 
efforts  of  ignorance,  stupidity,  malice,  and 
of  those  (some  of  whom  are  in  high  places 
and  get  good  dividends  from  a  stock  com- 
pany,) who  desired  legislation  in    favor   of 
sickly  life  insurance  companies  and  co-du- 
perative   associations,   will  not.  compel  the 
Connecticut  Mutual   Life  Insurance   Com- 
pany to  commit  suicide."      Just  what  Mr. 
Roberts  means  by  this  language  we  are  un- 
able to  tell.     The  following  portion  of  this 
remarkable  card  we  do  understand,  however, 
viz  :  "Any  persons  who  wish  to  have  a   life 
insurance  policy  in   this  staunch,  conserva- 
tive and  reliable  company  can  obtain  such  a 
policy  from  the  home  office,  at   Hartford, 
Conn."     This  means  that  the  Connecticut 
Mutual  won't  comply  with  the  California 
laws,  but  it  will  do  an  "  underground"  bus- 
iness in  this  state  ;  that   it  will  accept  the 
premiums  cf  the  insured  and  issue  its  policies 
to  them  under  the  aforesaid  representations 
of  "reliability,"  when  its   policies   thus  is- 
ued  would  neither  be  legal   or  collectable. 
At  least  this  is   what  the  Chamber  of  Life 
Insurance  says,  of  which  the   Connecticut 


Mutual  is  a  jirominent  member.  Nay, 
more  ;  its  Sec,  Mr.  Lewis,  wrote  us  last 
month  as  follows  :  "  It  would  not  be  honor- 
able for  us  to  evade  the  law.  The  compa- 
nies are  the  creatures  of  the  law,  and  are 
dependant  for  existence  and  success  wholly 
ujKjn  the  law-abiding  spirit  in  the  commu- 
nity. For  them  to  set  the  example  of  dis- 
obedience, to  turn  tricksters  in  orderto  evade 
legal  obligations,  would  be  as  impolitic  as 
it  would  be  wrong,  and  would  expose  them 
to  just  reproach  throughout  the  land."  Mr. 
Roberts  must  have  overlooked  this  fact 
when  he  penned  that  advertisement,  or  was 
he  instructed  "from  the  home  office  in 
Hartford"  to  publish  it  in  that  way?  We 
believe  in  evading  the  law  ourself,  but 
we  do  not  believe  in  allowing  those  to  evade 
it  who  profess  to  be  honest  and  who  show 
so  much  virtuous  indignation  at  our  original 
proposition.  Let  the  Connecticut  Mutual 
suppress  this  advertisement  before  it  com- 
promises its  own  honor. 

But  there  is  another  card  of  a  column  or 
so  which  appeared  in  the  Alta  of  a  recent 
date,  which  should  be  noticed,  but  the  au- 
thor or  authors  did  not  have  the  courage  to 
attach  their  signatures  to  it.  Therefore,  we 
will  only  notice  it  by  stating  that  it -was  a 
dirty  assault  upon  two  of  the  companies 
which  have  complied  with  the  law,  one  of 
which,  the  New  England  Mutual,  is  among 
the  oldest  and  most  resi^onsible  and  worthy 
companies  in  America.  This  assault  was 
made  over  the  Commissioner's  shoulders, 
and  only  served  to  irritate  and  lead  him  to 
answer  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reflect  upon 
the  fair  name  of  the  whole  system.  This 
card  was  also  directly  opjiositeto  the  princi- 
ples set  forth  in  the  creed  of  morals  adopted 
by  the  Chamber,  and  a  direct  violation  of 
one  of  their  most  sacred  resolutions. 

Now  these  advertisements  are  manifestly 
injudicious  and  out  of  place.  Thej'  serve  to 
bring  the  business  in  disrepute  by  displaying 
the  petty  prejudicies  and  animosities  which 
they  hold  toward  each  other,  and  weaken 
the  confidence  of  the  pi^blic  in  the  whole 
S3'stcm  by  charging  each  other  with  being 
dishonest  and  irresponsible.  As  a  proof  of 
their  injudiciousness,  we  have  only  to  state 
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that  thej'  called  forth  unfovonible  editorial 
comments  from  the  daily  press,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  sample  : 

*'  A  vast  amount  of  money  is  invested  in 
policies  of  life  insurance  in  this  country,  and 
each  year  the  sum  is  increased.  A  late  exhibit 
places  the  amount  at  $2,245,000,000  and  the 
number  of  policies  at  896,000.  The  profits 
accruing  to  the  companies  during  the  last 
year,  over  and  above  the  amount  paid  policy- 
holders, was  over  §60,000,000.  From  this 
statement  it  would  seem  as  if  the  profits 
arising  from  life  insurance  were  immense, 
and  we  doubt  not  such  is  the  case.  Why 
should  the  companies  complain,  therefore, 
if  the  law  should  require  them  to  return  a 
portion  of  this  vast  profit  to  those  who  con- 
tributed it  whenever  they  may  chose  to  de- 
mand the  same."  Such  comments,  from 
the  very  fiictof  their  falsity,  do  incalculable 
harm.  We  trust  that  we  shall  not  be  called 
upon  to  notice  any  more  such  advertise- 
ments from  life  insurance  agents  on  this 
Coast. 


Chicago  Board  of  Underwriters. 


The  Chicago  Tribune,  of  August  4th,  states 
that  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Un- 
derwriters was  held  the  day  previous,  at 
which  the  following  proceedings  were  had  : 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  the  iron- 
shutter  charge  of  one  per  cent,  attach  on  all 
buildings  written  under  the  minimum  tariff". 

Mr.  Davis  offered  the  following  in  regard 
to  rating  frame  buildings,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  five  : 

Resolved,  That  the  minimum  rate  on  the 
classes  of  hazards  enumerated  in  the  follow- 
ing schedule  be  as  follows  in  the  districts 
defined  : 

Frame  dwellings  not  less  than  3  per  cent. 

Brick  dwellings,  not  less  than  f  per  cent. 

Frame  stores  and  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, not  less  than  5  per  cent. 

Brick  stores,  not  less  than  1^  per  cent. 

Provided,  That,  if  the  owner  of  any  frame 
dwelling  or  frame  store  shall  incase  the 
same  with  a  brick  wall  or  other  fire-proof 
material,  and  protect  the  roof  with  fire- 
proof material,  then  the  rate  on  such  frame 


dwelling  may  be  reduced  to  1^,  and  on  such 
frame  stores  to  2\  per  cent.,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  underwriter,  and  the  district  is 
hereby  defined  as  follows :  Commencing 
on  State  Street  at  Eldridge  Court,  thence 
running  south,  including  both  sides  of 
State  Street  to  Twenty-second  Street ; 
thence  west  along  the  north  side  of 
Twenty-second  Street  to  the  west  side  of 
Laflin  Street  to  Twelfth  Street,  to  Blue  Is- 
land Avenue  ;  thence  along  the  west  side  of 
Blue  Island  Avenue  to  Halsted  Street;  thence 
along  the  West  side  of  Halsted  Street  to 
Milwaukee  Avenue  ;  thence  along  the  west 
side  of  Milwaukee  Avenue  to  North  Avenue; 
thence  along  the  south  side  of  North  Avenue 
to  Fifth  Avenue  or  North  Wells  Street  ; 
thence  south  along  the  west  side  of  North 
Wells  Street  or  Fifth  Avenue  on  the  main 
branch  of  the  Chicago  River  ;  thence  fol- 
lowing the  north  side  of  the  main  branch 
and  the  west  side  of  the  south  branch  to 
Harrison  Street ;  thence  east  on  the  north 
side  of  Harrison  Street  to  Clark  Street ; 
thence  south  at  the  east  side  of  Clark  Street 
to  the  place  of  beginning. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  that  the  reduc- 
tion for  keeping  watchmen  and  watch- 
clocks  shall  only  be  allowed  when  all  poli- 
cies on  buildings  and  contents  have  a  writ- 
ten warrant}' that  said  watchman  and  watch- 
clock  shall  be  kept  on  the  premises  at  all 
times  when  the  hands  are  not  at  work. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Davis,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  that  a  Committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  confer  with 
such  citizens  as  they  may  find  willing  to  co- 
operate with  them  to  take  such  measures  as 
they  can  to  put  the  Fire  Department  on  such 
an  effective  fooling  as  will  command  the  re- 
spect of  the  citizens  and  underwriters  doing 
business  in  Chicago. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Moses 
King,  General  Manager  of  the  Chiply  Man- 
ufacturing Co.  of  St.  Louis,  in  referenoR 
to  a  combined  fire-proof  shutter,  fire-ladder, 
and  escape.  The  apparatus  consists  of  at- 
taching an  ordinarj''  wrought-iron  ladder  to 
a  fire-proof  shutter  so  constructed  as  to  per- 
mit of  its  being  opened  from  the  outside,  or 
inside,  and  while  ascending  or  descending. 
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Tlio  invoiition  has  received  the  unqualilied 
indorpements  of  the  Fire  Departments  of 
New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis, 
and  has  received  the  unanimous  approval  of 
the  Underwriters  of  New  York,  Boston,  and 
St.  Louis. 

The  Board  appointed  a  committee  of  tliroe, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Chxrk,  Davis,  and 
Case,  to  consult  with  ^Ir.  King  in  reference 
to  its  introduction  in  Chicago. 

The  same  paper  states  that  the  vEtna  of 
Hartford,  and  the  Springfield  Fire  and 
Marine  have  withdrawn  their  agencies  from 
Chicago. 

Ne-ws  Sumraary. 


— A  residence  was  destroyed  on  the  corner 
of  Fourth  and  Webster  streets,  Oakland,  on 
the  23d  of  August.  Loss  about  $3,000. 
Insured  in  the  Phcenix  Ins.  Co.,  of  Hart- 
ford, for  $1,800. 

— Oakland,  Cal.  has  at  last  got  a  paid  Fire 
Department.  This  is  a  very  correct  move, 
and  the  honor  of  securing  it  belofigs  princi- 
pally to  our  friend  Wallace  Everson,  Gener- 
al Agent  of  the  New  England  Life,  who  is 
now  one  of  the  city  fathers  of  that  city. 

— The  Royal  Canadian  Insurance  Company, 
of  Montreal,  has  received  the  certificate  of 
the  New  York  Ins.  Commissioner  to  do 
business  in  that  state.  Messrs.  St.  John  and 
Hughes  are  agents.  The  Company  has  de- 
posited the  requisite  $200,000. 

— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Commercial  Insurance  Com- 
pany, of  this  city,  resolutions  of  respect  and 
condolence  were  unanimously  passed  re- 
garding the  untimely  death  of  their  late  Sec- 
retarj',  ^h:  Horner.  After  which  they  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  his  successor,  the  choice  fall- 
ing on  Chas.  A.  Laton,  formerly  Marine 
Secretary  of  the  Pacific  Insurance  Co.  of 
this  city,  Mr.  Laton  is  said  to  be  an  ac- 
complished underwriter  and  a  splendid  gen- 
tleman. At  this  meeting  Bartlett  Doe, 
E-q.,  was  chosen  a  director,  in  place  of  C. 
F.  MacDermot,  resigned. 

— Harry  Prindle,  of  New  York,  agent  for 
the   Peoples'  Insurance  Co.,   of  Philadel- 


phia, and  some  other  companies,  created 
quite  a  sensation  by  running  away  with 
about  $00,000  of  the  Peoples'  money. 
Attachments  have  been  issued  against  the 
Peoples',  and  the  company  has  been  thrown 
into  bankruptcy.  Some  rich  proceedings 
were  developed  by  the  serving  of  the  attach- 
ments, which  may  serve  to  point  a  mural  or 
adorn  a  tale. 

— By  the  destruction  of  Fassking's  Hotel, 
in  Alameda,  on  the  22nd  of  August,  a  loss 
was  made  to  the  insurance  companies  as 
follows  : 

L.  L.  &  Globo $4,000 

I'ha-nix.  Hartford 4,000 

Union,  S.  F 4.000 

Statoment  Investment,  S.  F 3,000 

The  State  Investment  policy  was  on  the 
furniture,  and  the  others  on  the  building, 
all  of  which  are  a  total  loss.  The  building 
was  set  on  fire  by  some  unknown  person. 

— G.  W.  Bradford,  the  colored  man  who  set 
fire  to  Swartz's  blacksmith-shop,  at  Dayton, 
Nevada,  recently,  has  confessed  his  crime. 
He  alleges  that  he  was  instigated  by  Mrs. 
Barbara  A.  Swartz,  who  offered  him  $100 
as  an  inducement,  she  stating  thather  house 
was  insured  for  $1,000,  which  sum  she 
wanted  to  pay  off  her  debts.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  Bradford  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  lynching  by  the  incensed  citi- 
zens when  he  was  detected  in  his  incendiary 
act.  A  warrant  has  been  issued  for  the  ar- 
rest of  Mrs.  Swartz,  who  is  an  old  resident 
of  Dayton,  and  has  for  some  time  kept  the 
Travelers'  Home.  Owing  to  a  fire  last  Sun- 
day in  the  landlady's  bedroom  of  the  above- 
named  house,  in  connection  with  that  of  last 
Friday,  Mr.  Healey,  General  Insurance 
Agent,  was  ordered  to  cancel  all  fire  insur- 
ance in  Dayton. 

— The  following  are  the  figures  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  Insurance  Co.,  of  Chicago,  as 
reported  by  the  Auditor  after  the  recent 
fire  : 

ASSKTS. 

lloportod  by  Vnluod  by 
Company.      .Auditor. 

Loans  and  Mortpragoa 8242,2;i2.!)l    SllO.ODO.OO 

Cash  in  bank 2i>,081,17       2(),(i81,17 

U.  S.    Governmont  Bonds, 

value 20,222.27       20,222.27 
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Chicago  and    Cook  County 

Bonds J,l)O0.00  4,000.00 

W.  Division  Railway  Stock, 

value fi.000.00  6,000.00 

Real  Estate 5,000.00  1,500.00 

CashinOflice ],4y8.i«  l,4itS.()3 

Uncollected  Premiums 10Si,700.02  40,000.00 

$415,335.50    S209,902.37 

LIABILITIES. 

Unpaid  losses •  170,083 

Reinsurance,  40  percent 140,800 

Duo  bank  discount 10,000 

CapitalJanuary  1,  1874 220,500 

$447,393 

— The  following  are  the  figures  of  the  Trad- 
ers' Insurance  Company  of  Chicago,  as 
given  by  the  Auditor  of  Illinois  after  the 
recent  fire  : 

ASSETS. 

United  States  bonds,  value S56<5,250.00 

Cook  County  and  Chicago  City 35,000.00 

Bonds  and  mortgages 21,111.00 

Loans  on  collaterals 08,800.00 

Cash 4,508.03 

Accrued  interest 495.83 

Premiums  uncollected 28,194.03 

Bills  receivable 5,318.33 

Salvage 511.84 

Total 1730,279.06 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock $500,000.00 

Losses  unpaid 44,937.00 

Reinsurance — Fire,  40  per  cent.;  marine, 

101)  per  cent 98,747.00 

Total $643,(J84.C0 

— Another  attempt  to  swindle  a  life  insur- 
ance company  has  just  been  discovered  in 
Michigan.  Some  time  ago  a  General  Dan- 
iel K.  Boswell  insured  his  life  in  two  com- 
panies for  §15,000.  He  shortly  afterward 
went  traveling  with  his  wife,  and  was  re- 
ported to  have  fallen  off  a  Mississippi  steam- 
boat and  drowned.  His  weeping  widow 
claimed  the  money  from  the  companies, 
and,  in  one  case,  obtained  it,  but  the  other 
company  took  the  matter  into  the  courts. 
The  verdict  was  in  favor  of  the  widow,  and 
on  appeal  the  widow  again  won  her  case.  The 
news  arrived,  however,  that  the  deceased 
warrior  was  living  under  another  name  in 
Illinois,  and,  after  some  trouble,  he  was 
arrested  and  brought  back  to  Michigan,  to 
comfort  his  disconsolate  widow  and  suffer 
the  penalty  the  law  may  award. 


— The  Superintendent  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment of  Buffalo  makes  the  following  report 
for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1873: 

Fires.  Loss.        Insurance. 

January 13  $37,011.72         Sl0ii,500 

February 8  1,511.(50             20,650 

March 9  8,862.02            38.800 

April 7  1,081.00             13,800 

May 12  12,760.69           105,800 

Juno 18  18,007.08            89,200 

July 7  4,397.60              4,7.50 

August <5  5,794.59             17,775 

September 12  7,453.15            70,150 

October 5  3,547.86            21,250 

November 7  17,323.25           167,600 

December 9  20,U.7.74            38,000 

Total 113         $132,948.36        $694,273 

— The  following    is  the  latest  quotations  for 

our  local  insurance  stocks  : 

Bid.    Asked. 

California 100  102 

Commercial 100  100 

Fireman's  Fund 97  100 

Home  Mutual 

State  Investment 105  108 

Union 100  102 

The  stock  of  the  Home  Mutual  has  just 
been  placed  on  a  cash  basis,  and  until  it  is 
all  paid  up  in  cash,  there  will  be  no  quota- 
tions of  the  same.  In  a  short  time  we  will 
be  able  to  report  its  selling  price  with  the 
others. 

— A  disreputable,  or  wildcat,  insurance  firm, 
in  New  York,  known  as  as  the  Fire  Insur- 
ance Agency  of  Henry  H.  Hadley  &  Co., 
are  sending  out  the  following  circulars  to 
prominent  firms  in  this  city  : 

Deak  Sir: — Having  increased  our  facili- 
ties for  placing  large  or  small  lines  of  Insur- 
ance, located  in  any  part  of  America,  in 
sound  companies  at  the  lowest  adequate 
rates,  we  respectfully  solicit  your  corres- 
pondence and  patronage.  Our  acquaintance 
and  influence  warrant  us  in  assuring  you 
that  we  can  satisfactorily  handle  any  busi- 
ness you  may  place  in  our  ha,nds,  allow- 
ing you  the  highest  rates  of  commission,  i.  e., 
in  "Non-Board"  Companies  generally 
15  per  cent ;  in  "  Board  "  Companies  gen- 
erally, 12^  per  cent. 

Send  us  a  sample  risk  and  test  curability. 
Respectfully  Yours, 

H.  H.  Hadley  &  Co., 

176  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  tliftt  none  of  our  mer- 
chants will  be  led  into  giving  these  fellows 
a  chance  to  swindle  them  out  of  the  pre- 
miums .upon  their  risks. 

— The  following  figures  give  the  result  of 
the  Auditor's  Examination  of  the  condition 
of  the  Globe  Insurance  Co.  of  Chicago. 

ASSKTS. 

United  States  Bonds,  value $20,375.00 

■\Vest  Chicago  Park  Bonds 47,500.00 

Real  estate 3,000.00 

Loans  on  mortgage? 322,350.00 

Loans  on  i-ollatoral 2-'),(X)0.00 

National  Bank  stock,  value 28,250.00 

Kailroad  mortgage  bonds,  C,  B.  &  Q 20,000.(X) 

Accrued  inetrest 21,01it)..30 

Cash 28,3.38.82 

City  collections 30,212.1ii 

Cash  in  hands  of  agents 54,407.54 

Bills  receivable 1,817.51) 

Office  furniture 3,000.00 

Total $81.5,347.47 

LIABILITIES. 

Reinsurance  at  40  per  cent S180,000.00 

Losses  unpaid 115,000,00 

Capital  stock .S00,00O.(H) 

Total ,..$595,000.00 

— An  important  life  insurance  case,  in  which 
suicide  was  pleaded  in  bar  of  payment,  was 
recently  decided  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Canandaigua,  New  York.  The 
life  policy  provided  that,  if  the  person  in- 
sured should  die  by  his  own  hand,  the  com- 
pany should  not  be  held  responsible.  The 
insured  committed  suicide,  and  the  Judge,  in 
charging  the  jury,  instructed  them  that  if 
the  deceased  at  the  time  of  killing  himself 
was  so  far  mentally  unsound  that  he  could 
not  appreciate  the  moral  character  of  the 
act  of  self-destruction  ;  or,  if  not  so  far 
mentally  unsound  as  this — if,  at  the  time  of 
taking  his  life,  "  he  was  acting  under  an  in- 
sane impulse,"  which  urged  him  to  self- 
destruction  and  coerced  his  judgment  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  could  not  resist,  al- 
though he  realized  both  the  moral  and 
physical  character  of  the  act ;  if  either  of 
these  conditions  were  found  to  exi-st,  then  it 
was  not  in  law  a  death  by  his  own  hand 
within  the  meaning  of  the  policy — and  his 
heirs  could  recover  the  insurance.  Under 
this  charge  the  jury  found  a  verdict  against 
the  company  for  the  full  amount  of  llio 
policy. 
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— The,  statement  to  July  1,  1874,  so-called, 
of  the  National  Life  U.  S.  A,,  now  owned 
and  managed  by  the  officers  of  the  Republic 
Life,  deserves  investigation. 

We  notice  a  diminution  of  cash  since 
January  last  of  8l30,.5'.i8.94  ;  of  stocks  and 
bonds  of  §40,358.75  ;  of  loans  on  stock  col- 
laterals of  §700,155,  and  though  giving 
credit  as  good  for  §120,503.19  of  "  demand 
loans,"  as  it  is  called — a  very  dubious  ex- 
pression— susceptible  of  illimitable  expan- 
sion, vet  showing  a  diminuation  of  $033, 
591  81 — a  total  diminution  of  cash  assets  of 
§804,549.50  since  January  1,  1874,  though 
the  company  has  had  six  months  additional 
premium  receipts. 

We  also  notice  a  rapid  and  inexplicable 
increase  of  bonds  and  mortgage  assets.  The 
amount  held  Jan.  1, 1874,  was  §1,027,849.05; 
that  claimed  to  be  possessed  .July  1,  1874, 
less  than  six  months  from  the  time  the  first 
statement  was  sworn  to,  is  §2,440,517.09 — 
an  increase  of  §818,008.04,  or  about  equal 
to  the  cash  diminution. 

It  would  have  kept  the  company  pretty 
busy  to  have  loaned  out  that  additional 
amount — going  through  with  all  the  requi- 
site examinations  as  to  title,  etc.;  still  itmay 
have  been  done.  We  only  note  the  fact  of 
a  diminution  of  cash  and  an  increase  of 
bonds  and  mortgages,  the  validity  and  good- 
ness of  which  being  a  matter  that  "no  feller 
can  find  out" — not  even  the  Insurance  Com- 
missioner, says  Superintendant  Foster,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

We  also  notice  that  the  Republic  Life  had, 
January  1,  1874,  §900,942.00  of  bonds  and 
mortgage  assets,  which,  if  placed  in  the  July 
assets  of  the  National,  would  fill  up  any 
little  cash  asset  chasm  or  rent  made  by  the 
amalgamation  of  the  two  companies. 

AVhat  the  facts  are  the  officers  of  the  Re- 
public, who  are  also  the  officers  of  the  Na- 
tional, have  not  given  to  the  public,  and  to 
which  we  say,  let  those  interested  investigate 
for  themselves. — iV.  V.  Express. 

— The  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Company 
will  probably  comply  with  the  new  laws  of 
this  State,  and  resume  business  again  under 
the  management  of  Messrs.  Landers  &  Co. 
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Editorial  Notes. 


—  The  Investigator  is  still  improving  upon 
its  first  issue.  If  it  keeps  "  hewing"  away 
vigorously,  we  may  yet  discover  where  the 
"  chip?"  will  fall. 

— The  Expositor  has  removed  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia,  where  it  now  holds 
forth  in  an  enlarged  and  improved  form. 
E.  F.  Eoss,  Esq.,  an  experienced  journalist, 
has  connected  himself  with  Mr.  Freeman 
in  the  management  of  the  Expositor.  It  has 
now  a  number  of  "  fat  adds,"  and  is  alto- 
gether a  healthy-looking  child. 

— Chicago  is  now  blessed  with  four  insur- 
ance journals,  viz:  the  Investigator,  Press, 
Herald  and  Northwestern  Review.  The  two 
first  named  have  been  recently  started.  As 
a  consequence  of  this  rapid  increase  of  jour- 
nals, the  Herald,  jealous  of  its  laurels,  is 
waging  war  upon  the  Investigator  in  a  most 
relentless  manner  Have  some  of  the 
"  chips"  fallen  at  the  Herald's  door  steps? 

— There  is  a  considerable  rivalry  between 
the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  as 
to  which  shall  have  the  lai-gest  number  of 
insurance  journals.  Until  recently  New 
York  has  been  the  happy  possessor  of  nine 
and  Philadelphia  of  six.  In  order  to  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  list,  Philadelphia  has  re- 
cently induced  the  Expositor  to  immigrate 
thither,  and  Caverly  of  the  Avala?iche  and 
World  has  bought  out  the  Age  and  will 
probably  move  it  to  Philadelphia  also. 
"Who  will  New  York  buy  out? 

— "We  have  received  the  initial  number  of 
Tlie  Insurance  Press,  published  by  George 
Cohen  at  Chicago,  111.  It  is  a  very  neat 
16-page  paper,  and  resembles  very  much  in 
tone  and  appearance  l''he  Underwriter,  of 
Philadelphia,  of  which  it  is  an  ofl^shoot. 
George  now  has  a  new  wife  and  a  new  paper 
— one  more  new  thing  would  make  him 
happy,  and  that  will  turn  up  in  time. 

— Stephen  English  thinks  that  Captain 
Paddy  O'Eeilly  is  giving  bad  advice  to  the 
Eastern  companies,  and  thereupon  the  virtu- 
ous Stephen  raises  such  a  howl  of  indigna- 
tion as  only  a  hypocrite  can  raise.      Did  he 


give  bad  advice  when  he  warned  the  people 
not  to  trust  the  Mutual  Life?  Paddy 
O'Reilly  will  adhere  to  his  first  proposition, 
while  Stephen  will  again  sell  out  at  the  first 
opportunity. 

— 'Bhere  is  no  comparison  between  the 
Chronicle  and  Monitor,  and  the  Times  and 
<S/>ec/cf/or  ofNew  York.  The  two  first  named 
are  intelligent,  high-toned,  honest  and  useful 
journals,  while  the  two  latter  are  just  the 
reverse.  The  two  first  earn  what  they  re- 
ceive, and  the  two  latter  receive  what  they 
do  not  earn.  This  proves  our  oft  repeated 
assertion,  that  blackmail  pays  better  than 
honesty . 

— If  one  wants  to  know  how  many  "  wild- 
cat "  insurance  companies  are  doing  busi- 
ness throughout  the  country,  just  let  a  big 
fire  occur  in  some  dangerous  or  disreputa- 
ble locality.  This  thing  was  evidenced  in  i 
the  great  Weehawken  Oil  fire,  in  which 
seventy-seven  companies  were  involved, 
about  fifty  of  which  were  unadulterated 
"wild-cats."  But  the  number  of  "  wild- 
cats "  is  not  more  astonishing  than  the 
alacrity  with  which  many  of  our  most  re- 
spectable and  legitimate  companies  afiiliate 
with  them.  They  seem  to  have  an  itching  / 
for  business,  no  matter  what  the  character 
of  it  is. 

— Considerable  complaint  is  mnde  about 
circular  issued  by  the  managers  of  the  Lon- 
don Assurance  Corporation,  and  which  is 
being  extensively  circulated  in  this  city. 
The  figures  given  are  those  of  the  vai-ious 
companies  as  reported  to  the  Insurance  De- 
partment of  this  State,  and  while  they  are 
correct,  yet  they  are  liable,  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  arranged,  to  be  misconstrued 
by  the  public,  who  are  not  supposed  to  be 
familiar  with  such  tables.  "We  think  that, 
in  view  of  the  unintelligible  nature  of  such 
documents  and  their  liability  to  do  harm,  it 
is  the  duty  of  those  who  published  this  cir- 
cular to  stop  the  circulation  of  the  same. 

— The  Herald  man's  lance,  which  has  for 
the  last  two  years  been  driven  at  the  North- 
icrstern  Review,  has  now  been  turned  upon 
the  Investigator.  Brother  Yeager  is  a  fightist, 
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find  when  we  ininiigrato  from  tliu  (juldri) 
City,  if  ever  we  do,  we  will  not  go  to  Chi- 
cago, not  if  we  know  ourself. 

— The  Insurance  Law  Journal  for  August 
comes  to  hand  promptly,  and  is  full  of  in- 
teresting matter  as  usual.  Under  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  Hine,  the  Journal  h  a  com- 
plete success,  and  it  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  underwriter. 

— In  reference  to  the  demands  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  the  Chicago  Tribune  says  : 

Every  one  of  these  demands  is  reasonable. 
They  are  pressed  respectfully  and  yet  with 
earnestness  of  language  that  leaves  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  board. 
The  city  cannot  attbrd  to  treat  them  disdain- 
fully, or  to  assume  that  the  insurance  busi- 
ness has  any  direct  connection  with  general 
philanthropy.  The  insurance  business  is 
based  on  that  cardinal  motive  in  all  political 
economy',  an  enlightened  selfishness.  Tlio 
same  kind  of  a  mentor  should  be  consulted 
by  the  city  in  its  dealings  with  the  com- 
panies. 

— Stephen  English  is  still  bleating  about  the 
"  California  Outrage,"  and  Paddy  O'Riel- 
ly's  awful  recommendations.  These  recom- 
mendations are  like  a  hideous  nightmare  to 
Stephen's  virtuous  soul,  and  the  very 
thoughts  of  their  effect  upon  the  morals  of 
the  insurance  companies,  makes  every  par- 
ticular hair  of  his  mustache  wriggle  with 
pain  and  his  honest:  heart  burn  with  sorrow. 
Does  Stejjhen's  palm  itch  for  the  coin  that 
goes  into  Paddy's  pockets,  or  what  the  deuce 
is  the  matter  !  Perhaps  he  is  trying  to  earn 
for  the  Chamber  of  Life  Insurance  the  pur- 
chase money  which  they  paid  for  his  servi- 
tude and  his  integrity  which  he  used  to  boast 
of.  If  tliis  is  the  case,  then  wegive  him  credit 
for  his  efforts  to  do  what  he  never  did  before, 
viz:  earn  the  money  which  he  got.  So,  fire 
away  at  Paddy  ;  "  he  is  a  brat  of  a  boy," 
who  will  stand  it  manfully,  and  if  ye  will 
be  honest  in  future,  he  will  forgive  ye  for 
yer  dirty  transactions  in  the  past,  and  re- 
spect ye  in  future  as  he  would  a  reformed 
convict. 

— We  are  in    receipt  of  the  July  statement 


of  the  National  Life  U.  S.  A.  The  exhibit 
niado  is  lirst-class,  if  the  national  statement 
alone  is  to  be  considered.  But  as  the  Na- 
tional and  liepublic  are  now  owned  by  the 
same  stockholders,  and  one  is  being  run  at 
the  expense  of  the  other,  we  cannot  recom- 
nnsna  the  cominvny  upon  tliis  statement 
witliout  seeing  the  statement  of  the  Keinihlic 
with  it.  The  original  proposition  was  to 
merge  the  two  into  one,  but  as  this  has  not 
been  done,  and  as  the  Republic,  though 
under  the  same  management,  is  kept  in  the 
background,  and  all  the  new  business  is 
being  placed  in  the  National,  it  looks  as 
though  there  was  something  wrong  with  the 
National's  tender — it  is  either  leaky  or 
empty  we  don't  know  which.  The  public 
have  called  for  a  statement  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  purchase  of  the  National 
stock  by  the  Republic  company  repeatedly, 
but  so  far  it  has  not  been  given.  Let  them 
show  up  at  once. 

— The  Allemania  Insurance  Company,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  suspended,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  losses  sustained  at  Chicago  in 
July.  This  Company  lost  in  the  great  fire 
in  that  city  in  1871,  about  §500,000.  It  was 
obliged  to  compromise  then  at  35  cents  on 
the  dollar.  It  paid  off  all  its  risks  at  this 
rate,  and  called  upon  the  stockholders  for  an 
assessment  of  §112,000,  and  subsequently  of 
§62,000.  With  this  capital  paid  in  it  was 
able  to  continue  business.  Since  then  it  has 
been  working  the  Chicago  insurance  field  to 
a  considerable  extent'  notwithstanding  the 
scorching  it  once  got.  In  the  late  lire  its 
losses  foot  up  nearlj'  §70,000.  Its  stock- 
holders are  hence  satisfied  with  their  expe- 
rience in  the  insurance  business,  and  have 
determined  to  abandon  it.  The  affairs  of 
the  Company  have  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Treasurer,  who  will  close  up  its  busi- 
ness. It  is  claimed  that  the  comjiany  caa 
pay  all  its  liabilities,  dollar  for  dollar,  but 
the  stockholders  will  come  out  minus  a  por- 
tion of  their  paid  in  cajntal.  The  Chii-ago 
TiincK,  however,  thinks  it  is  only  another 
attempt  to  force  a  compromise,  as  on  the 
former  occasion,  and  to  swindle  the  Chicago 
creditors  out  of  their  money.  At  all  events, 
the  case  looks  a  little  suspicious. 
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— The  latest  reports  say  that  Harry  Prindlo 
ran  away  because  the  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner of  Ohio  had  detected  and  was  about 
to  expose  the  fraudulent  statement  of  the 
People's  Ins.  Co.,  which  he  had  made  out 
and  filed  with  that  Department.  His  con- 
science was  so  tender  and  his  sense  of  honor 
so  great  that  he  could  not  bear  the  exposure, 
hence  he  stole  §60,000  of  the  company's 
money  and  ran  away.  It  did  not  hurt  his 
conscience  a  whit  to  take  the  money,  but  it 
drove  the  poor  fellow  wild  to  think  that  he 
had  lied  to  the  Insurance  Commissioner.  If 
the  same  causes  were  to  have  the  same 
effects  upon  diflTerent  people,  there  would  be 
more  defalcations  among  managers  of  insu- 
rance companies  in  this  country  than  the 
various  journals  could  chronicle.  But  then 
all  of  them  have  not  such  high  sense  of 
honor  as  Harry  had.  And  besides  that, 
Ohio's  Commissioner  is  more  astute  than  the 
balance  of  them,  and  the  shrewd  ones  stay 
away  from  his  Department.  Harry  might 
have  made  false  reports  to  Foard  for  a  hun- 
dred years  and  not  been  found  out. 

— "We  have  been  making  an  effort  for  two 
months  to  get  up  a  statement  of  receipts  and 
losses  on  quartz  mills,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  on  this  Coast,  by  the  leading  compa- 
nies doing  business  here.  So  far  we  have 
only  been  able  to  get  the  experience  of  a  few 
companies,  and  as  the  figures  are  mostly 
filled  up  on  our  own  blanks  we  do  not  know 
who  have  failed  to  supply  us  with  this  im- 
portant information.  This  is  a  matter  of 
very  great  importance  to  the  underwriters, 
as  well  as  of  great  interest  to  ourselves,  and 
if  those  who  have  not  supplied  us  with  the 
requisite  figures  will  furnish  them  at  once 
they  will  do  us  a  very  great  favor.  We 
know  that  it  costs  some  trouble  and  time  to 
get  these  figures,  but  the  informatiom  which 
can  be  gained  from  the  aggregated  experi- 
ence of  all  the  leading  companies  for  a  pe- 
riod of  ten  years,  will  certainly  repay  the 
companies  for  their  time  and  trouble. 

— The  Alameda  County  Insurance  Compa- 
ny is  the  name  of  a  new  fire  and  marine  in- 
surance company  which  has  just  com- 
menced  l)usiness   in    Oakland,    Cal.     The 


company  has  a  capital  of  §100,000,  §25,000 
of  which  is  paid  up  in  cash  and  balance 
payable  in  quarterly  installments.  This  is 
the  first  fire  insurance  company  ever  or- 
ganized in  this  State  outside  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  field  where  its  principal  ope- 
rations will  be  confined  to,  Alameda  county, 
is  certainly  the  best  field  in  the  State.  The 
risks  are  mostly  isolated,  and  the  buildings, 
mostly  new  and  of  a  first-class  character. 
The  list  of  Directors  embraces  many  first- 
class  names,  but  the  capital  of  the  compaiiy 
should  be  increased  to  at  least  $200,000  im- 
mediately. The  sum  of  §100, 000  is  scarcely 
sufiicient  guarantee  for  anything  like  an 
extensive  business,  and  Oakland  can  well 
afford  one  first-class  company. 

— One  of  our  prominent  agencies  in  this 
city  circulate  their  card  with  the  assets  of 
one  of  their  companies  set  down  at  §1,250, 
000,  while  the  company  circulates  its  own 
cards  showing  assets  of  only  §847,000.  Who 
is  right,  the  company  or  the  agents? 

— Among  the  responsible  and  high-toned 
Companies  doing  a  Life  Insurance  business 
on  this  Coast,  none  are  more  worthy'  of  pat- 
ronage than  the  Union  Mutual,  of  Maine. 
It  is  strong,  conservative,  well  managed, 
and  is  doing  a  first-class  business.  It  is 
jjrompt  and  fair  in  its  dealings  with  its 
patrons,  and  it  acts  upon  its  own  judgment 
and  attends  to  its  own  business.  It  has 
never  to  our  knowledge  been  involved  in 
any  squabbles  of  any  kind,  or  connected 
with  any  rings  or  cliques.  It  is  a  first-class 
company  in  all  respects,  and,  having  com- 
plied in  full  with  the  new  laws  of  this  State,  it 
is  prepared  to  issue  its  policies  in  a  legitimate 
form  to  all  who  may  desire  first-class  indem- 
nity. The  company  has  implicit  confidence 
in  its  manager  on  this  Coast,  Mr.  John- 
ston, and  any  dealings  that  the  public  may 
have  with  him  will  be  found  to  be  perfectly 
satisfactory. 

— With  this  issue  we  close  our  sixth  volume 
and  our  third  year.  In  looking  back  over 
these  three  years  of  arduous  labor,  we  have 
much  to  be  proud  of  and  thankful  for,  and 
some  little  to  regret.  We  have  made  some 
.  mistakes,  but  only  enough  to  teach   us  pru- 
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dunce  and  wit^iloni  fur  the  future.  Our 
eflbrts  have  been  earnest  and  honest,  and  our 
aims  pure  and  upright.  We  have  done 
some  good,  and,  possibly,  some  harm.  Of 
the  latter,  we  are  sorry  for  it  and  will  try 
and  make  amends  for  it  in  the  future.  We 
have  said  some  hard  things  about  our  ene- 
mies, and  some  soft  ones  about  our  friends, 
and  in  the  future  shall  do  likewise.  We 
have  asked  for  a  few  favors  and  may  ask 
for  more  ;  have  granted  but  few  and  may 
grant  less.  We  have  developed  some  friends 
and  unmasked  some  pretended  friendships 
without  which  we  are  better  off.  We  are 
thankful  for  the  patronage  we  have  received, 
and,  if  we  merit  it,  we  ask  for  its  continu- 
ance. 

— The  maj'or  of  Chicago,  in  his  message 
conveying  to  the  City  Council  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  National  Board,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing sensible  suggestions  : 

I  would  also  recommend  your  honorable 
body  to  examine  the  conduct  and  practices 
of  the  different  fire  insurance  Companies, 
and  their  agents,  in  reference  to  the  charac- 
ter and  extent  of  risks  taken  by  them  in 
this  city,  and  enquire  whether  the  risk  of 
fire  has  not  been  greatly  increased  bj'  such 
conduct  and  practices,  particularly  by  the 
want  of  discrimination  among  different 
classes  of  risks,  and  by  insuring  in  excess 
of  the  fair  insurable  value  of  the  property, 
thereby  creating  a  motive  for  criminal  de- 
struction of  property,  or,  at  least,  for  care- 
lessness in  protecting  it  from  fire.  If  the 
insurance  companies  were  to  refuse  insurance 
upon  buildings  and  property  of  a  hazardous 
description,  and  upon  any  property  to  an 
amount  exceeding  one-half  or  two-thirds  of 
its  real  value,  in  cash,  the  authorities  would 
obtain  a  powerful  assistance  in  enforcing  the 
fire  ordinancCjand  lessening  the  chances  of 
loss  by  fire. 

— The  National  Insurance  Convention  meets 
at  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  the  2d  of  this  month. 
This  convention  is  composed  of  the  State 
Superintendents  of  Insurance.  Prominent 
among  the  subjects  to  be  considered  will  be 
a  form  of  blank  for  the  annual  statement  of 
life  companies — "Surrender  Value"  on  life 


l>()licies,  "  Amalgamations,"  "  Keservo 
Fund"  of  fire  companies,  "Legislation," 
"Taxation"  and  "Reciprocity," 

National  and  city  organizations  of  life  and 
fire  underwriters,  and  individuals  interested 
in  insurance  subjects,  are  cordially  invited 
to  present  their  views  to  the  convention,  in 
person  or  otherwise. 

Our  life  agents  on  this  Coast  contributed 
money  to  send  Mr.  Foard  to  the  convention 
two  years  ago,  in  New  York.  Would  it  not 
bo  advisable  for  them  to  do  so  again?  He 
would  become  a  graduate  by  attending  one 
more  meeting  of  that  erudite  body.  We 
wovild  not  hope  so  much  of  him  were  he  not 
such  an  ajit  scholar.  His  ideas  of  legisla- 
tion are  entirely  too  liberal;  he  should  be 
sent  back  once  more,  in  order  that  he  might 
learn  to  draw  the  reins  a  little  tighter  on  the 
companies. 

— Some  of  the  Eastern  Journals  are  toning 
down  very  much  about  the  "  California 
outrage."  They  are  begining  to  see  that 
the  matter  is  not  all  one-sided  after  all,  and 
that  the  question  of  withdrawal  should  have 
been  more  thoroughly  considered  by  the 
companies  before  taking  the  action  they  did. 
We  sincerely  regretted  the  passage  of  those 
obnoxious  bills,  but  believed  that  the  com- 
panies should  remain  until  the  next  Legis- 
lature and  endeavor  to  get  them  modified  or 
repealed.  We  opposed  withdrawal  at  the 
very  start,  and  we  now  see  the  evil  effects  of 
it  more  clearly  than  we  did  before  the  with- 
drawal took  place.  Policj'-holders  and  the 
public  generally  look  u]>on  the  action  of  the 
companies  as  asortof  by-play  or  blufl'game, 
entered  into  with  a  view  to  frighten  them 
into  conciliatorj'  measures,  and  to  punish 
them  also  for  an  act  over  which  they  had 
no  control.  This  very  feeling  has  worked 
great  injury  to  the  cause.  They  think  they 
have  been  abandoned  hastily  and  without 
ceremony,  and  hence  they  feel  that  same 
sort  of  antagonism  that  a  wife  feels  when 
she  is  abandoned  by  her  husband  for  a  thing 
which  she  lias  in  no  wise  been  the  cause  of. 
Many  who  at  first  supported  the  companies 
now  say  that  if  the  companies  can  do  with- 
out them  they  can  do  without  the  com- 
panies,   and    some    of  them    even    go    so 
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fnr  as  to  assert  their  intention  of  try- 
ing to  procure  at  the  next  session  such  legis- 
lation as  will  exclude  the  whole  of  the  com- 
panies forever  from  the  State.  These  are 
among  the  results  which  we  at  first  foresaw 
and  desired  to  avert.  When  Section  616 
was  first  introduced  last  winter  there  was  a 
strong  effort  made  by  a  number  of  j)romi- 
nent  members  to  get  the  framers  of  that  bill 
to  consent  to  put  in  a  substitute  for  it,  abso- 
lutely prohibiting  the  companies  from  doing 
business  in  the  state  at  all.  This  we  learn 
from  the  framers  of  the  bill,  Messrs.  Curry 
&  Evans,  and  from  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature. Under  such  a  strong  feeling  a  con- 
ciliatory course  is  much  better  than  hasty 
and  questionable  action. 

— The  Chicago  Times,  a  paper  heretofore 
inimical  to  the  insurance  interest,  writes  as 
follows  of  the  beauties  of  Chicago  as  an  in- 
surance field  : 

At  the  first  stroke  of  the  fire  bell,  children 
shiver,  women  tremble,  and  men  gulp  hard 
to  keep  down  the  rising  apprehension.  The 
city  can  never  be  consoled  with  the  belief 
that  the  "  danger  is  over."  As  fair  a  muni- 
cipality as  adorns  the  globe  quivers  under  a 
reign  of  terror  worse  than  Vesuvius  swings 
over  Naples  ;  worse  than  the  earthquake 
gnomes  maintain  beneath  the  streets  of 
Lisbon.  Business  is  an  unreliable  torture, 
and  sleep  no  longer  knits  up  the  sleeve  of 
care. 

It  is  hazardous  nonsense  waiting  for  suc- 
cor from  the  present  crowd  of  officials.  A 
moneyless  gang  of  aldermen  holds  straight 
on  to  the  path  of  cash-getting  for  themselves. 
The  city  is  jammed  with  lumber-yards, 
naphtha-works,  oil-houses,  and  wooden 
dwellings,  and  yet  aldermen  are  proposing 
to  shrink  the  present  fire-limits.  Some  of 
the  incendiary  knaves  actually  rriade  this 
demand  in  Monday's  Council.  The  rest  of 
the  Council's  session  was  given  over  to  per- 
fecting a  grand  combination  steal  in  the 
erection  of  the  Court-house.  Not  a  word 
about  the  insurance  companies'  challenge. 
Not  a  word  about  the  scant  water  supply; 
the  needed  fire-patrol,  or  the  nincompoop 
Brenner.  Not  a  word  about  widening  certain 
streets;  building  safety  walls,  or  sending  the 


Sheridan-lleno-Klokke  squad  to  the  peni- 
tenitary.  ButHiberniaand  Teutonia jangled 
late  into  the  night,  and  the  coming  Court- 
house plunder  was  at  last  amicably  divided. 
The  structure  will  probablj^  burn  down  faster 
than  it  can  be  built. 

— Harper^s  Weekly  recently  contained  an 
article  on  the  subject  of  intemprance,  which 
has  direct  reference  to  the  Life  Insurance 
business.  It  contended  that  the  testimony 
of  competent  judges  is  decided  in  the  opin- 
ion that  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  is  hurtful 
to  health  and  long  life,  and  that  the  old 
fashioned  calculations  of  Neison,  in  his 
Vital  Statistics,  are  confirmed  by  the  rea- 
searches  in  the  General  Life  Office  of  Eng- 
land. 

According  to  these  estimates,  the  proba- 
bility of  death  among  drinkers  between  21 
and  40  years  is  ten  times  as  much  as  among 
the  whole  population;  butween  41  and  60 
years,  four  times  as  much;  and  among 
habitual  tipplers  over  60  years  of  age,  twice 
as  much  as  among  the  people  at  large.  In 
England,  1850-59,  more  than  8,000  cases 
were  reported  of  men  who  literally  drank 
themselves  to  death.  Neison  has  given  us 
his  investigations  of  6,111  tipplers,  that  out 
of  1,000,  58.4  die  annually,  while  out  of 
1,000  inhabitants  of  the  same  age,  only 
three  die.  Thus  the  mortality  among  drink- 
ers is  three  times  as  great  as  in  the  commu- 
nity at  large.  He  has  carried  out  his  calcu- 
lations, in  all  ages,  and  shown  how  this 
chronic  self-murder  marvelously  diminishes 
the  expectations  of  life.  The  highest  point 
as  to  numbers  is  found  in  the  years  1851-60, 
which  report  192  men  and  44  women  intem- 
perate out  of  10,000  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  which  reckon  the  diminution  in  the 
rate  of  expectation  of  life  accordingly.  This 
last  statement  is  startling,  and  shows  a 
falling  off  in  the  probable  term  of  life  for 
each  10  years,  from  20  to  60,  and  upward, 
of  respectively  28,  22,  17,  10  and  5  years, 
with  fractions,  and  amounting  to  the  fear- 
ful percentage,  respectively,  of  35,  38,  40, 
51  and  63  per  cent,  of  probable  life,  as  com- 
pared with  the  population.  Surely,  strong 
drink  is  slow  fire,  and  intemperance  is  vol- 
untary madness  and  chronic  suicide. 
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—The  I)a,l!i  Bnllcthi  of  New  York  citj' 
translates  the  following  :  "In  Prussia  there 
are  three  different  kinds  of  fire  insurance 
companies  :  the  so-called  jnihlic  insurance 
comimnies,  private  mutual  companies,  and 
companies  founded  by  shareholders.  At  the 
<!lose  of  1872  the  forty-five  public  institutions 
had  policies  to  the  extent  of  3,132,288,735 
thalers  (a  thaler  is  worth  about  seventy-nim; 
cents),  of  which  169,337,067  thalers  were  on 
buildings  ;  the  288  private  mutual  compa- 
nies had  policies  outstanding  for  il'J2,211,657 
thalers,  of  which  4(59,007,51)6  thalers  were 
on  furniture  and  stocks.  The  mutual  com- 
panies had  insured  4,125,337,792  thalers. 
Altogether,  there  were  insured,  at  the  close 
of  1872,  in  the  companies  founded  by  share- 
holders, 4,936,354,394  thalers  in  fifteen 
Prussian  companies,  4,129,586,408  thalers  ; 
in  five  German  companies,  450,279,032 
thalers  ;  and  in  nine  new  German  compa- 
nies, 359,388,354  thalers.  In  the  three 
years,  1870  to  1872,  the  public  companies 
received  for  premiums  18,210,'J15  thalers, 
and  paid  losses  to  the  amount  of  15,149,168 
thalers.  Their  resources  were,  7,826,980 
thalers.  The  mutual  companies  received  in 
Prussia  in  the  same  period  premiums  to  the 
amount  of  4,548,848  thalers,  and  paid  losses 
to  the  amount  of  3,771,363  thalers.  The 
share  companies'  receipts  for  premiums 
were,  in  Prussia,  28,793,803  thalers,  and 
their  losses,  15,840,964  thalers.  Thus  the 
total  receipts  of  companies  were,  in  the; 
above  three  years,  51,553,365  thalers,  and 
the  lo'^ses  paid  by  them,  34,401,495  thalers. 
In  1872  the  sums  insurei  were  from  8,146,- 
866,213  thalers;  1870,  to  9,064,693,180  thal- 
ers. The  German  societies  had  from  1870 
to  1872  a  total  revenue  of  47,421,210  thal- 
ers. The  total  stock  was,  at  the  close  of 
1872,  44,490,240  thalers,  of  which  but  9,981,- 
592  thalers  had  been  paid  in.  Besides 
seventeen  companies  held  a  reserve  fund  of 
6,669,240  thalers,  while  five  societies  show  a 
loss  of  (i27, 751  thalers.  The  amount  insur- 
ed in  all  German  companies  (Prussia  includ- 
ed) aggregated  at  the  close  of  1872,  5,957,- 
588,565  thalers  on  buildings  and  169,337,- 
067  thalers  on  furniture,  stock,  &c.  Since 
1870  the  former  amount  was  increased  over 
460  millions  and  the  latter  45  millions." 


Eastern  Fire  Insui'ance  Losses. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  late  firos  with  the  in- 
surances thereon.  Reynold  k  Co's.  parior  and 
grist  mill,  jMiinchoster,  Michigan,  destroyed  Aug. 
lith.    Insured  as  follows  : 

Hartford.  Hartford 8  3,000 

State,  Lansing 2,000 

^Etna,  lliirtford 3,000 

Undorwritors,  New  York :!,000 

I'ensylvaniii,  I'hiladolphin 3,000 

Wutertown,  New  York 2,000 

Planters',  Monii)his 1,.}00 

(ilobo,  Chicago I.IIK) 

Iron  City,  Pittsburgh 1,000 

Franklin,  Wheeling 2.000 

Total $22,000 

Steamboat  "  Pat  Kodgor?,"  burned  near  Auro- 
ra, Ohio,  August  ")th,  loss  §00,000.  Insured  as 
follows  : 

-Etna,  Wheeling $  3,003 

American,  Cincinnati 3,500 

Farmers',  Cincinnati '1,'M 

Kenton,  Covington,  Ky 2,500 

Merchants',  Louisville 2,)lX) 

liouisville,  Louisville, •. 2,500 

Commercial,  Cincinnati 5,000 

Eureka,  Cincinnati 5,000 

National,  Cincinnati 5,000 

Enterprise,  Cincinnati 0,000 

Total S:.7,5U0 

Dry  goods  house  ofW.lt.  Moore  &  Co.,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  destroyed  Aug.  'Jth.  Insurance  as 
follows  : 

Queen,  London SiO.OOO 

Liverpool  and  London  and  (Jlobe 5,000 

Imperial.  London 5,000 

Hartford,  Hartford 5,000 

Franklin  Philadelphia 5,000 

Manhattan,  Now  York 5,000 

Amazon,  Cini-innati 5,000 

Commercial,  Now  York 5,000 

Humboldt,  Newark,  N.  J 2,500 

People's,  Newark 2,500 

Resolute,  New  York 2,500 

Exchange,  New  York 2,.500 

St.  Louis,  St.  Louis 2,500 

Citizens', St  Louis 2,500 

Globe,  Chicago 2,500 

Total ?o2,j(W 

Frame  paper  mill  of  Watson  k  Chamberlain, 
Londonville,  Mass.,  destroyed  August  Itli;  insur- 
ance as  follows  : 

Commercial  Union S2,750 

Fire  Association,  Pennsylvania 1,500 

Penn  "  1,500 

American,  " 2,")00 

Franklin,  "  4,000 

(lorman,  "  •],'250 

Manhattan,  Now  York 2,000 
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Irving,  "         

Atlrintic,  "  

Black  Kiver,         "         

Gloucester,  Massachusetts. 
Builders',  " 

Citizens,  New  Jersey  

Humboldt,       "  


, 2,000 

2,000 

l,2-')0 

2,000 

1,500 

2,000 

1,2')0 

Atlantic  and  Pacific,  Chicago 2,000 

Globe,                                 "       2,500 

Clay,  Newport,  Ky 2,000 

$37,000 

Horse  Railroad  Stables  at  South  Boston  in  July. 
Insurance  as  follows: 

Niagara '. 810,000 

Imperial 5,000 

Irving 2,500 

Lancashire 4,500 

Meriden 4,500 

Narragansett 5,000 

Penn 5,000 

Merchants',  New  Jersey 2,500 

Merchants',  Providence 3,000 

Hoffman 5,000 

New  Hampshire 2,500 

Commercial  Union 5,000 

Roger  Williams 5,000 

Relief,  New  York 3,333 

Gloucester 3,333 

Equitablo 2,500 

City,  Providence 3,000 

North  British  and  Mercantile 2,500 

Home,  Now  York 4,500 

Scottish  Commercial 10,000 

Citizens',  New  York 3,000 

Springfield 0,000 

People's,  Philadelphia 4,500 

Fireman's  Fund 2,500 

People's,  New  Jersey 2,500 

Safeguard,  New  York 4,500 

Phenix,  Brooklyn 5,000 

London  and  Liverpool  and  Globe 7,500 

Rochester-German 3,000 

National,  Philadelphia 2,500 

Connecticut 5,000 

Westchester 3,333 

Fairfield 2,500 

First  National,  Worcester,  Mass 3,000 

Commerce 2,500 

Total »14!j,000 

—One-half  of  Muskegon,  Mich.,  destroyed  Aug. 
1st.    Insurance  as  follows  : 

^tna,  Hartford $    500 

Phenix,  Brooklyn 1,550 

Hartford,  Hartford 2,000 

North  British  and  Mercantile 5,000 

London,  Liverpool  and  (41obe 400 

German-American,  New  York 3,175 

Manhattan,  New  York 2,600 

Orient,  Hartford 800 

Springfield,  Fire  and  Marine 350 

St.  Paul,  Fire  and  Marine 2,600 

Black  River,  New  York 1,000 


Home,  New  York 5,000 

Underwriters'  Agency,  Now  York 3,750 

Franklin,  Philadelphia 2,000 

Phienix,  Hartford 1.100 

Royal,  London 2,800 

Continental,  Now  York 5,500 

Ins.  Co.  of  North  America 4,000 

Pennsylvania,  Philadel|)hia 3,'>00 

Detroit  Fire  and  Marino 2,000 

Lorillard,  New  York 1.600 

Amorican-jCentral,  St.  Louis 1,550 

Northwestern  National,  Milwaukee 4,000 

Narragansett,  Rhode  Island 3,800 

AUemania,  Pittsburgh 10,300 

Franklin.  Wheeling,  W.  Va 9,000 

Humboldt,  Nowark,  N.  J 7,550 

National,  Philadoljihia 7,159 

Clay,  Newport,  Ky 4,500 

City,  Rhode  Island 3,300 

State,  Lansing,  Mich 3,250 

Lancaster,  Penn 2, oOO 

Mercantile,  Chicago 2,300 

German,  Erie,  Penn 2,000 

New  York  Central  Union  Springs,  N.  Y....  1,000 

Peoples',  Memphis 750 

Atlanticand  Paeiuc,  Chicago 000 

Kansas,  Leavenworth,  Kas 500 

$119,475 

— The  following  is  the  amount  of  insurance,  and 
the  companies  holding  the  same,  on  the  property 
of  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  the  crude  petroleum 
belonging  to  A.  Moyhardt,  destroyed  by  fire  at 
Weehawkon,  .July  14: 

Amount. 

iEtna,  Hartford S  6,000 

iEtna,  West  Virginia 2,500 

Amazon,  Cincinnati 3,500 

AUemania,  Cleveland 1,000 

AUemania,  Pittsburg 5,000 

Artizans',  Pittsburg .' 3,750 

Alleghany,  Pennsylvania 4,250 

Atlas.  Hartford 5,000 

Atlantic  &  Pacific,  Chicago 3,750 

Aurora,  Cincinnati 1,250 

American  Central,  Missouri 1,250 

Ben.  Franklin,  Pennsylvania 4,000 

Black  River,  New  York 1,000 

Boatman's,  Pittsburg 3,000 

Brewers',  Wisconsin 2,500 

Citizens',  Pittsburg 5,000 

Citizens,  Newark 3,250 

City,  Rhode  Island 1,000 

Commercial  Union,  London 2,01)0 

City,  Pittsburg 5,000 

Clay,  Kentucky 1,250 

Continental,  New  York 5,000 

Commercial.  California 1,250 

Delaware,  Wilmington 1,250 

Equitablo,  Rhode  Island 4,000 

Fireman's  Fund, California 7,500 

Franklin,  West  Virginia 1,500 

Franklin,  Baltimore 1,000 

Franklin,  Massachusetts 1,250 
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yiiriiu'i's.  Now  York 2,501) 

rcdornl,  l'cnn«vlvniiia 1,2.'>0 

Fireinnn's.  Massacliusotts 1,2.50 

Gorninn  American,  Now  York ().a')0 

Gorman,  Krio 4,750 

Globo,  Chicago 7,775 

Hamburg- liremon l>,.50() 

llartlord,  Hartford 5,7.)0 

Humboldt,  Xow  Jorsoy 1,2'50 

Homo  Protection,  Alabama 1,250 

Ho|)0,  Now  York 1,250 

Iron  City,  Pennsylvania 2,-500 

Ronton,  Kentucky 1,250 

Lehish  Valley,  Allentown 1,000 

Lamar,  Now  York 7,50) 

Lynchburg,  ^'irginia 1,500 

Manufacturers',  Mas?achusolt8 ~,'M 

Monongah 'la,  Ponnsylvania 1,250 

Millvillo,  Now  Jorsoy 1,250 

Nowtown,  Newtown 2,250 

Northwostovn  National,  Wisconsin 3,250 

National,  Philadelphia 1,000 

Oswogo  &  Onondaga,  Now  York 1,250 

Old  Dominion.  Virginia 1,250 

Oriental 1,2.50 

Ponnsylviniin,  Pittsburg 3,000 

Pennsylvania,  Philadeliihia 2,2.50 

Pittsburg,  Pittsburg 5,000 

Poabody,  West  Virginia 3,500 

Peoples',   Pittsburg * 1,2-50 

Patterson,  New  Jersey 1,250 

Pacific,  St.  Louis 2,-500 

Roger  Williams.  Rhode  Island 4,000 

Rochester  (Jerman,  Pennsylvania 1,2.50 

Relief,  Now  York 1,2.50 

State,  Philadelphia 1,000 

Safeguard,  Philadelphia 4,000 

St.  Joseph.  AIo 5,000 

Sunbury,  Pennsylvania 2,000 

Standard,  Now  York -3,250 

South  Sido 1.250 

Security,  Connecticut 1,2-50 

Star,  Now  York 1.250 

Union,  Ponn.sylvania 1,250 

Virginia,  F.  k  M.,  Virginia 2,000 

Western,  Pittsburg 6,.500 

AVashington,  Massachusetts 2,501) 

Wostchostor,  New  York 1,250 

Total «218,-525 

Estimated  salvage,  ten  per  cent. 


Life  Insurance  in  Michigan. 


The  following  show.s  the  now  lAisines.^ 
done  and  losses  paid  during  1873,  in'  the 
State  of  Michigan,  by  Life  Companies  re- 
porting to  that  Department: 

Policies  Premiums  Losses 

issued.   Koceivod.  Paid. 
Mi'-hUjaa  Company. 

Mich.  Mutual,  Detroit 988    82,271,557  $28,121 


Other  Stales. 

/Etna,  Hartford. .% 

Am.  Popular,  N.  Y.  City- 
American,  Philadelphia.... 

Asbury,  Now  York 

Atlantic  Mutual,  N.  Y.  C. 
Perk  shiro.Pittsfield,. Mass. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  City 

Charter  Oak,  Hartford 

Conn.  General,  Hartford... 
Conn.  Mutual,  Hartford... 

Continental.  Hartford 

Continontal,  N.  Y.  C 

Covenant  Mutual,  St. Louis 

Equitable,  N.  Y.  City 

(lorniania,  N.  Y'.  City 

Globo  Mutual,  N.  Y.  City.. 

Home,  Brooklyn 

Homeopathic  Mut'l,  N.  Y. 
John  Hancock  M.,  Boston 
Knickerbocker,  N.  Y.  C... 
Life  Association,  St. Louis, 

Manhattan,  N.  Y.  City 

Mass.  Mutual,  Boston 

Merchants',  N.  Y.  City 

Metropolitan,  N.  Y.  City... 

Mutual,  Chicago 

Mutual,  New  York  City.... 
Mutual  Benefit,  Newark... 

National,  Montpolior 

Nat'l  U.  S.  A..  Washington 

New  E.  Mutual,  Boston 

Now  York,  N.  Y.  City 

N.  W.  Mutual,  MiLvaukoe 

Penn.  Mutual,  Phila 

Ph(i?nix  Mutual,  Hartford 

Republic,  Chicago 

St.  Louis  Mut'l,  St.  Louis.. 
Sec.  Life  &  Ann.,  N.  Y.  C. 
State  Mutual,  Worcester.... 

Teutonia,  Chicago 

Travelers',  Hartford 

Union  Mutual,  Augusta 

Washington,  N.  Y.  City 

Railway  Pass.,  Hartford... 
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21*0,000 


21,900 


5,000 


28,200 
60,.5(}(J 
34,400 


29,000 
10,319 


1,000 
21, .500 
2.3,000 
3,.500 
3,.V)0 


4,000 
-54,000 
43,800 

5,000 
13,000 
37,110 
22,450 

2,000 
30  ,.500 

2,000 

8,000 


5.000 
9,9(54 
23,0.50 
2,0tX) 
1,53(5 


Totals 7,075  81.5,104  ,-507  $542,807 


— Tho  Hartford  Courant  gives  tho  following  as 
the  latest  quotations  for  Hartford  Insurance 
Stocks: 

FIRE  INSURANCE. 

Bid.  Asked.  Sales. 

.Etna 180  190       187>^ 

lliirtlord 100  170 

Ph..ni.\ 100  105        1(52}^ 

National lOt  111 

Steam  Boiler 120  i:i5 

Orient lOOj^  1013:^    

Conn(>cticut  Fire 97  99        

Atlas 98       

LIKE  INSURANCE. 

^EtnaLifo 490 

Travelers  (Accident) 100  10-5       160 

Hartford  Accident  Ins.  Co 98  100 

llMrirord  Life  and  Annuity 35  05 

Conti  Mental 100  

Connecticut  (ionoral 88  92       
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Life  Insurance  in  Maine. 


Tho  business  of  187:^  in  J\I 

follows: 

Polices 

Companies.       issued. 

-S!tna,  Connecticut...  2-12 

American  Popular...  13 

Brooklyn 13 

Charter  Oak 107 

Connecticut  Mutual  155 

Continental 28 

Continental,  N.  Y...  187 

Equitable 732 

Homoeopathic  Mut..  15 

John  Hancock  Mut.  21 

Manhattan 36 

Mass.  Mutual 62 

Merchants'. 76 

Metropolitan 58 

Missouri  Valley 25 

Mutual,  New  York..  272 

Mutual  Benefit 37 

National,  Vermont..  5 

National  of  U.  S 15 

New  England  Mut..  121 

New  York 23 

North  America 27 

Northwestern  Mut.  15 

Phoenix  Mutual 740 

Republic,  Illinois...  146 

Security,  N.  Y 288 

State  Mutual 6 

Travelers,  Conn 163 

Union  Mutual 92 

United  States 41 

Universal., 2 

Washington 10 

Totals 3,773 


aino  was  distributed  as 


Proms. 

received. 

882,1109.13 

681.31 

1,676.35 

59,-355.08 

157,145.86 

25,220.46 

68,380..38 

35.582.29 

1,119.19 

15,865.72 


Am't 
insured. 
S270,983 

27,605 

13,010 
107,395 
189,795 

34,750 

193,609 

1,247,300 

18,400 

28,000 

45,250 

96,700 
115,200 
120,500 

15,800 
420,925 

69,445 

14,000 

23.882 
188,000 

59,500 

43,100 

35,.500 
905,265 
184,-505 
292,500 
4,000 
217,483 

136,1.35 

69,000 
3,000 
6,830 

S5,193,367  $1,079,491.29 


49,174.49 

7,356.86 

3,456.75 

295.34 

102,790.44 

84,993.41 

2,917.98 

4,479.80 

126,812.00 

59.377.02 

15,452.83 
4,480.90 

81,329,93 
4,098.16 

12,818.-54 
3,035.28 

23,194.20 

21,427.70 
3,581.95 
7,109.72 
3,372.22 


Fire  Insurance  in  Michigan. 

The  following  is  the  premiums  received  and 
losses  paid  in  the  State  of  Michigan  by  the  fire 
insurance  companies  doing  business  there  in  1S73, 
as  reported  by  the  Insurance  Commissioner  of 
that  State: 

Premiums      Losses 
Name  and  Location.  Pteceived.      Paid. 

Michigan  Companies: 

DetroitFire  and  Marine Sll8,435      $55,9.55 

Michigan  State,  Adrian 63,4.58'      12,-583 

State,  Lansing 12,757  3,093 

Other  States: 

^tna,  Hartford,  Conn 99.016         52.326 

Agricultural,  Watertown 38,793         15,712 

Alemannia,  Cleveland,  0 3,684  8,303 

Allemannia,  Pittsburgh,  Pa...        48,002         12,492 

Amazon,  Cincinnati,  0 22,590         29,901 

American,  Chicago,  111 53,776  6,218 

American  Central,  St.  Louis...        20,013         23,361 

ArcticNewYork,  N.  Y 1,091    

Armenia,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 1,405        None. 

Atlantic,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 1,982        None. 

3 


Atlantic  F.  &  M.,  Providence  455 

Atlantic  &  Pacific,  Chicago 20,114 

Atlas.  Hartford,  Conn 1,039 

Aurora  F.  &  M.,  Cin.,  0, 6,652 

Black  River,  Watertown 17,979 

Brewers'  F.  of  N.  A.  Milw'kee  18.701 

Brewers  &  Maltsters',  N.  Y  ....  3,.503 

Buffalo  German,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  10,344 

Capital  City,  Albany,  N.  Y 1,137 

Citizens'  New  York,  N.  Y 11,777 

Clay  F.  &  M.  Newport,  Ky 5,139 

Commerce,  Albany.  N.  Y 8,815 

Commerce  Firo,  New  York 6,797 

Connecticut  Fire.  Hartford 13,952 

Continental,  New  York 77,415 

Equitable  F.  &  M.,  Prov.,  R.I.  946 

E.xchange  F.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  3,931 

Fairfield  County  Fire,  Conn....  3,239 

Fire  Association,  Phila.,  Pa...  14,451 

Firemen's  Fund,  SanFranciseo  7,633 

Franklin  Fire,  Phila.,  Pa 67,322 

German,  Erie,  Pa 19,111 

German  American,  New  York  44.359 

Germania  Fire,  Now  York 22,599 

Germania  F.  &  M.,  Cin.,  0 4,587 

Girard  F.  &  M..  Philadelphia..  19.805 

Glens  Falls,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  11,241 

Globe,  Cincinnati,  0 5,297 

Globe,  Chicago,  111 3,889 

Hanover.  New  York 22,.599 

Hartford  Fire,  Hartford 114,057 

Hibernia,  Cleveland,  0 11,650 

Hoffman.  Now  York,  N.  Y 8,492 

Homo,  New  York,  N.Y '  162,808 

Home,  Columbus,  0 20,-595 

Howard,  Now  York 16,939 

Humboldt,  Newark,  N.  J 7,613 

Ins.  Co.  of  N.  A.,  Phila.,  Pa 127,054 

Irving,  New  York 5,057 

Lamar,  N.  Y 1,372 

Lancaster,  Lancaster,  Pa 4,566 

Lorillard,  New  York 14,-551 

Manhattan  Fire,  New  York 21,828 

Mechanics  &  Traders',  N.  Y 1,917 

Mercantile,  Cleveland,  0 2,025 

Mercantile  Fire,  N.  Y 5,693 

Mercantile  Mutual,  N.  Y 

Merchants',  Newark,  N.  J 9,458 

Merchants',  Providence,  R.  I...  2,126 

Meriden  Firo,  Meriden,  Conn...  414 

Naragansett  F.  &  M.,  Prov 12,385 

National  Fire,  Hartford,  Conn.  25,81)5 

National  Fire.  New  York 5,-383 

National  Fire,  Phila.,  Pa 23,392 

Newport  F.  &  M.,  Newp't,  R.  I.  2,2-58 

N.  Y.  Central,  Union  Springs...  15,856 

Niagara  Fire,  New  York 22,599 

Nothwestern  Nat'l,  Milwaukee  18,887 

Orient,  Hartford,  Conn 26,160 

Orient  Mutual,  New  York 

Pacific  Mutual.  New  York 

Penn  Fire,  Philadelphia,  Pa....  28,141 

Pennsylvania  Fire,  Phila.,  Pa..  25,!t40 

Peoples',  Newark,  N.  J 9,239 


None. 

4,157 

None. 

8,133 

7,290 

23,707 

1,992 

3,600 

None. 

7,.524 

None. 

4,848 

1,248 

20,403 

70,551 

None. 

5,099 

324 

2,708 

3,305 

35,-541 

7,267 

27,611 

9,285 

1,393 

10,261 

2,284 

1,915 

5,744 

9,285 

63,971 

7,983 

3,813 

70,675 

26,212 

5,476 

2,801 

65,527 

1,799 


3,740 

9,336 

None. 

20 

4,015 

554 

None. 

None. 
8,886 

10,763 

None. 
5,240 
100 
5,638 
9,285 
5.220 

16,-357 


9,564 

13,198 

346 
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Phenix.  Hrooklyn.  N.  Y a5,781  15,652 

rh.enix,  llartforJ,  Conn 68,614  48,8'.I0 

Providonco  Washington,  Prov..  2,307  None. 

Roliof.  Xow  York 3,3.58 

Ropublic,  Now  York 22,599  9,285 

Rochesfor<lerrann,Koch.,N.Y.  5,089  l,(i«0 

Sprinsffd  F.  A  M..  .SprM.Mass.  39,662  9,619 

Stnndard  Firo,  Now  York 5,388  2,219 

Stnr  Fire,  Now  York 3,868  2,908 

,St.  Joseph  F.  A  M.,  St.  J.,  Mo.  9,422  4,516 

St.  Nicholas,  New  York 1,219  688 

St.  Paul  F.  i  M.,St.  P.,Min....  20,651  21,77!) 

Sun,  Cleveland,  0 1,322  9,300 

Traders',  Chicago,  111 9,9.58  2,027 

Tradesmen's  Fire,  Now  York...  7,891  4,443 

Watertown  Firo,  Watcrtown...  41,836  20,137 

Westchester  Fire,  N.    Kochello  18,188  16,772 

Williamsburg  City  Fire,  Brook.  6,181  1,615 

Foreign  Companies. 

Com.  Union  Ass.  Co.,  London...  10,638  7,900 

Hamburg-Bremen,  Hamburg...  10,618  1,256 

Imperial,  London 27,279  44,.509 

Lancashire,  Manchester 11,219  2,091 

L.  L.  &  G.,  Liverpool 35,2.59  8,209 

London  Ass.  Corporation,  Lon.  8,.565  6,141 

N.   British  &  Mercantile 61,670  42,699 

Queen.  Liverpool 24,.583  34,271 

Royal,  Liverpool 45,866  22,423 

Scottish  Commercial,  Glasgow..  3,4.38  22,423 

Western  Ass.  Co.,  Tor'to.  Can.  5,00!t  2,366 

Totals— Foreign  companies....  3244,143  8171,869 

Other  States 1,805,930  94.5,8.56 

"        Michigan  companies  194,651  71,633 

Aggregate S2,244,724  Si, 189,460 


Insurance  Dividends  for  July. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  companies  paying 
dividends,  and  the  amount  of  the  same,  for  July 
of  the  current  year: 

Semi- 
Name.  Ann. Ann. 

Adriatic,  Now  York 5 

Arctic,  Now  York 5 

American  Exchange,  Now  York 5 

Amity,  New  York 4 

.^^Itna,  Hartford 6 

Atlas,  Hartford 6 

Atlantic,  New  York 5 

TBoylston  Mutual,  Boston 3 

City,  Providence 5 

Cincinnati 5 

Clinton,  Now  York 10 

Continental,  Now  York 5 

ttCommercial,  San  Francisco l\^ 

*  California,  San  Francisco 3 

Commerce,  New  York 5 

Columbia,  New  York 5 

Citi/.ons,  St.  Louis 5 

Citizens,  New  York sy^ 

City,  Pittsburg 14 


Cash,  Pittsburg 8 

Emporium,  Now  York 5 

Eagle,  Cincinnati 6 

Empire  City,  Now  York 5 

'■'Fidelity,  Cincinnati 2 

tFarmers,  Cincinnati 5 

F'ranklin,  Louisville 6 

Firemens,  New  York 8 

'•'Fireman's  Fund,  San  Francisco 5 

F'arragut,  Now  York 5 

F'iromens  Fund,  Now  York 5 

Fireman's  Trust,  New  York 5 

'^Franklin,  Philadelphia 8 

Firo  Association,  Philadelphia 12 

Factors,  Mobile 5 

(Jermania,  Now  York 5 

Guardian,  New  York .5 

German- American,  New  York 5 

Globe,  Cincinnati 10 

Globo,  New  York 7|^ 

Gorman,  Baltimore 5 

Great  Western,  (Marine)  New  York 5 

Hanover  Firo,  Now  York 5 

Hernando,  Memphis 12 

Hoffman,  Now  York 5 

Howard,  New  York 5 

Hartford,  Hartford 10 

Importers  and  Traders',  New  York 5 

Irving,  New  York 7 

Insurance  Company  of  North  America 10 

Insurance  Company  State  of  Pennsylvania    4 

.Jefferson,  St.  Louis 5 

Knickerbocker,  New  York 10 

Kings  County,  New  York 10 

jKonton,  Covington,  Kentucky 5 

Long  Island,  Now  York 8 

Lorillard,  Now  York 5 

Lamar,  Now  York 5 

Lenox,  Now  York 5 

Mechanics  and  Traders',  Now  York 10 

Mercantile,  Now  York 5 

Miami  Valley,  Cincinnati 5 

Merch.  &  Man.,  Cincinnati 7J^ 

Massachusetts  Mut.,  (G'antee  Cap.)  Bost'n 

Mechanics',  Now  York 5 

Manufacturers  &  Builders',  Now  l^ork 5 

^Merchants,  Now  York 10 

Marino,  St.  Louis 5 

Manufacturers  &  Merchants',  Pittsburg....  10 

National,  Hartford 

New  England  Mutual,  Boston 3 

National,  Philadeljihia 

New  York  and  Yonkers,  New  York 5 

Niagara,  Now  York 5 

National,  Cincinnati 0 

National,  Baltimore 10 

New  York  Eriuitable 10 

National,  New  York 

New  Jersey,  Newark 10 

Park,  New  York 10 

Phenix,  New  York 5 

Pacific,  Now  York -    5 

Pbccnix,  St.  Louis 5 
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Phoenix,  Hartford 10 

Pittsburg,  Pittsburg 12 

Peoples',  Pittsburg 43^ 

Ridgewood,  New  York 5 

Relief,  New  York 5 

Resolute,  New  York 5 

Star,  Now  Y'ork 5 

Safeguard,  Now  York 5 

ttStato  Investment,  Saa  Francisao 11^ 

Stuyvesant,  Now  Y''ork 9 

Standard,  New  Y'ork 5 

Shoe  and  Leather,  Boston 5 

Spring  Garden,  Philadelphia 6 

Tradesmen's,  New  Y''ork 5 

Teutonia,  Philadelphia 3 

Union  Fire,  Cincinnati 5 

*Union,  San  Francisco 6 

United  States,  Now  York 7 

AV'^ashington,  Cinncinati 5 

Williamsburg  City,  Now  York 7 

Western,  Louisville - 8 

^Quarterly. 

t  In  addition  to  stock  dividend  of  50  per  cent. 

t  Credited  on  stock-notes. 

tt  Monthly. 


Losses  at  Chicago,  July  22d. 


Tho  fire  at  Chicago  on  July  22d  involved  a  loss 
as  follows  to  the  insurance  companies  named: 

GILES  BROS.  &  CO. 

Armenia,  Pittsburgh $5,000 

Adriatic,  Now  York 2,500 

American  Central,  St.  Louis 2,500 

Black  River,  Watertown,  N.  Y 2,500 

Bangor,  Bangor,  Me 2,500 

Brewers  and  Maltsters',  N.  Y 2,500 

Citizens',  Newark 5,000 

Connecticut,  Hartford 2,500 

Citizens',  Now  York 2,500 

Etna,  New  York 2,500 

Exchange,  New  York 2,500 

Franklin,  Wheeling 5,000 

Fireman's  Fund,  San  Francisco 2,500 

Farragut,  New  York 2,500 

Firemen's  Fund,  New  York 2,500 

Farmers',  Y^ork,  Pa 4,000 

Girard,  Philadelphia .-..  4,000 

Home,  New  York 5,000 

Howard,  New  York 2,500 

Homo,  Columbus,  0 5,000 

Hamburg-Bremen 5,000 

Lamar,  New  Y''ork , 2,500 

Loriliard,  New  York 2,500 

Lancashire,  Eng 10,000 

Merchants',  Newark 2,500 

Mechanics  and  Traders',  New  York 5,000 

Manhattan,  New  York 2,500 

Meridon  Fire,  Meriden,  Conn 2,.500 

National,  Hartford 5,000 

Northwestern  National,  Milwaukee 5,000 


New  Orleans  Fire  Assurance 5,000 

Old  Dominion,  Richmond,  Va 8,000 

Orient,  Hartford 5,000 

People's,  Newark 2,500 

Rhode  Island  Ins.  Associat'n,  Providence  5,000 

Sun,  Cleveland 2,500 

Traders',  Chicago 4,900 

Williamsburg  City,  Brooklyn 5,000 

Western,  Toronto,  Can 4,000 

Total S144,000 

E.  F.   HOLLISTEB  &  CO. 

iEtna,  Hartford $10,000 

Adriatic,  New  Y'ork 3,000 

American  Fire,  Philadelphia 5,000 

American  Central,  St.  Louis 2,500 

Commercial,  Hartford 2,500 

Connecticut,  Hartford 2,500 

Exchange,  New  York 2,500 

Fireman's  Fund,  San  Francisco 2,500 

Fanouil  Hall,  Boston 2,500 

Firemen's  Fund,  New  Y'ork, 3.000 

Fire  Association,  Philadelphia 5,000 

Glens  Falls.  N.  Y 3,000 

Hoffman,  New  York 2,500 

Hamburg- i5remen 2,500 

Irving,  New  York 2,500 

Imperial,  London,  Eng 5,000 

Ins.  Co.  of  North  America,  Philadelphia...  5,000 

Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe 5,000 

Lamar,  New  Y'ork 2,500 

Mereantile,  Cleveland 2,-500 

Meridon,  Connecticut 2,500 

Northwestern,  Milwaukee 2,500 

Neptune,  Boston 5,000 

National,  New  Y'ork 5,000 

Phenix,  Brooklyn 10,000 

Penn  Fire,  Philadelphia 5,000 

Queen,  London,  Eng 5,000 

Rhodo  Island,  Providence 2,500 

Sun,  Cleveland 2,500 

St.  Joseph  Fire  and  Marine,  Mo 2,.500 

Springfield  Fire  and  Marine,  Mass 2,500 

Star,  Now  York 3,750 

Safeguard,  New  Y''ork 2,500 

Standard,  New  Y''ork 2,500 

Tradesmen's,  New  York 3,000 

Westchester,  N.  Y" 3,756 

Total $132,000 

■W.   E.  DODGE,  JR.,  ON  BUILDINGS. 

Commercial  Union,  London 815,000 

Home,  Now  York 10,000 

London  Assurance 10,000 

Manufacturers'  F.  and  M.,  Boston 5,000 

North  American,  Philadelphia 5,000 

Underwriters'  Agency,  New  York 10,000 

Royal,  Liverpool 10,000 

Scottish  Commercial 5,000 

Total S70,000 

Grand  Total $346,000 

Salvage  about  30  per  cent. 
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MINING   AND   METALLURGY. 


Hite'B  Cove,  as  Seen  by  Professor 
Raymond. 


Prof.  R.  "W.  Raymond,  U.  S.  Mining 
Cammissioner,  and  editor  of  the  Engineering 
and  Mining  Journal,  recently  made  his  an- 
nual visit  of  inspection  to  this  Coast.  Dur- 
ing an  interview  with  him,  we  learned  to 
our  surprise,  that  he  was  almost  totally 
ignorant  of  the  location  and  history  of  what 
is  perhaps  the  first  gold  quartz  mine  in  Cali- 
fornia, viz.:  the  Hite  Mine,  at  Ilite's  Cove, 
Mariposa  County.  Mr.  John  R.  Hite,  the 
owner  of  three-fourths  of  this  n!ine,  and 
Mr."  Chas.  Main,  the  owner  of  the  bal- 
ance, have  not  cared  to  advertise  their 
propertj',  for  the  reason  that  they  have  not 
been  anxious  to  sell  it.  For  this  reason,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  it  lay  in  a 
deep,  out-of-the-way  mountain* gorge,  Prof. 
Raymond  had  never  learned  much  about  the 
property.  We  prevailed  upon  him,  how- 
ever, to  go  out  of  his  regular  line  of  travel 
and  give  Mr.  Hite  a  call.  The  following  is 
his  own  description  of  the  mine  and  its  sur- 
roundings, as  furnished  in  his  editorial  cor- 
respondence to  the  above  journal.  *  *  * 
From  Mariposa,  a  road  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
miles  leads  over  the  hills  and  along  the 
Chowchilla  Valley  to  the  picturesque  local- 
ity known  as  Hite's  Cove,  on  the  South 
Merced.  I  rode  over  it  rapidly,  hard  pushed 
for  time,  accompanied  by  a  guide.  We 
were  well-mounted,  as  one  is  almost  sure  to 
be,  taking  horses  in  these  mountains.  At 
the  East,  I  should  not  expect  to  get  a  good 
saddle-horse  by  simply  asking  for  one  at  a 
livery  stable.  But  here,  everybody  rides  ; 
and  the  Spanish  horses  kept  for  the  purpose 
are  almost  invariably  light  and  sure  of  foot, 
easy   of  gait,  and   "bound   to  go   till  they 


drop."  It  was  by  virtue  of  such  excellent 
horseflesh  that  I  was  eble  to  accomplish 
what  may  be  considered  a  pretty  good  piece 
of  travel.  Leaving  Merced  with  a  team  and 
buggy  one  evening,  we  drove  over  the  moun- 
tain road  forty  miles  to  Mariposa  before 
midnight.  The  next  morning,  with  fresh 
horses,  we  rode  twenty  miles  to  Hite's  Cove, 
staid  there  a  couple  of  hours,  rode  back  to 
Mariposa,  picked  up  the  first  team,  and  drove 
back  the  same  night  to  Merced,  making  in 
all  about  eighty  miles  of  driving,  and  forty 
of  riding,  in  twenty-nine  hours.  But  this 
would  be  comparatively  nothing  on  level 
roads.  The  art  of  getting  ahead  in  the 
mountains  does  not  lie  in  high  speed,  but  in 
steady  pushing  on.  Press  as  you  may,  you 
can  scarcely  make  over  seven  miles  in  an 
hour,  and  frequently  not  more  than  four. 

This  is  the  wa^'  Hite's  Cove  looked  to  us, 
as  wc  checked  our  mustangs  on  the  summit 
of  the  last  hill  on  the  road  ;  a  deep,  preci- 
pitous, romantic  gorge,  through  which 
tumbled  the  South  Merced  ;  side-gorges 
emptying  into  this,  and  filling  the  landscape 
with  infinite  variety  of  surface,  clad  in  for- 
est, chaparral,  or  bold  out-cropping  rocks  ; 
opposite  us,  a  steep,  sharp  mountain  ridge, 
separating  the  South  Merced  from  the  main 
river;  bej'ond  that  first,  a  deep  canyon,  and 
then  other  ranges  and  summits.  The  canyon 
is  felt  rather  than  seen.  One  instinctively 
conceives,  from  the  dim,  blue  haze  that 
hangs  over  it,  and  from  the  configuration  of 
the  mountains  eastward,  that  it  must  lead 
up  to  something  grand.  A  safe  presentiment ; 
for,  by  taking  yonder  slender  trail  over  the 
divide  into  the  canyon,  and  following  up  the 
stream  a  dozen  miles,  one  maj'  rido  under 
the  shadow  of  a  famous  rock  known  as  El 
Capitan,   and    guarding    the    entrance    of 
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Tosemite.  In  fact,  this  is  one  of  the  best 
trails  into  the  great  Valley,  though  impracti- 
cable for  -wheels,  and  at  present  not  em- 
ployed to  any  extent  by  tourists. 

On  the  face  of  the  divide  already  men- 
tioned, may  be  seen  the  indications  of  a 
successful  and  actively  prosecuted  mining 
enterprise — dumps,  both  large  and  fresh  ; 
cars  running  out  of  a  tunnel,  down  a  steep 
tramway,  to  a  stamp  mill,  and  tailings 
from  the  mill  staining  the  current  of  the 
stream.  But  not  all  these  are  visible  from  the 
top  of  the  hill  on  the  Mariposa  road.  The 
buildings  and  the  mill  are  too  deep  in  the 
gorge  to  be  seen  ;  and  the  distance  is  too 
great  for  discerning  the  details,  even  of  such 
operations  as  would  be  otherwise  visible. 
For  the  South  Merced  flows  some  2,500  feet 
below,  the  hill-top,  and  the  distance  in  air- 
line obliquely  across  to  the  mines  cannot  be 
less  than  a  mile.  To  reach  the  mine  after 
having  seen  it  requires  a  journey  of  five  or 
BIX  miles  down  a  steep,  zigzag  trail,  cut  in 
the  side  of  the  hill.  All  the  supplies  for 
the  settlement  and  mine  at  Hite's  Cove  are 
carried  down  this  trail.  The  wagon-road 
ends  a  mile  or  two  below  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  at  a  storehouse,  where  everything  is 
unloaded  till  required.  We  passed  a  gang 
of  Chinamen,  laboriously  rolling  over  and 
over,  down  the  trail,  a  heavy  iron  casting 
for  the  mill.  (A  piece  of  cast  iron  is  a  harm- 
less thing  enough  to  happen  upon,  in  a 
day's  ride ,  but  that  demoniac  cannon  of 
Victor  Hugo,  banging  around  between 
decks,  is  a  sample  of  the  harm  of  harmless 
things  when  they  once  break  loose,  and  a 
stolid,  motionless  chunk  of  metal,  though  it 
budges  not,  but  merely  occupies  half  of  a 
path  which  was  none  too  wide  before,  may 
mightily  affect  the  sonl  of  a  sensitive  mus- 
tang. i7/s  metal  is  by  no  means  stolid,  and 
his  rider,  not  relishing  a  waltz  on  the  edge 
of  a  precipice,  gets  off  in  undignified  haste, 
and  hauls  the  charger  past  the  dreadful  ob- 
ject. The  mustang  has  read  '93,  no  doubt, 
and  thinks  there's  no  knowing  what  one  of 
those  quiet  monsters  may  do,  if  Hugo  gets 
hold  of  him.  In  passing,  he  writhes  and 
doubles  like  a  trout  en  route  from  brook  to 
shore). 


Arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  tedious  hill, 
we  gallop  for  a  mile  along  the  banks  of  tho 
river,  and  at  last,  turning  a  projecting  point, 
come  suddenly  upon  the  settlement,  situated 
at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  rocky  gorge, 
and  plastered,  as  it  were,  against  the  moun- 
tain side.  A  slender  suspension  bridge 
leads  over  to  the  cluster  of  buildings,  com- 
prising boarding  house,  store,  stamp-mill,  a 
dwelling  or  two,  blacksmith's  shop,  etc. 
The  houses  stand  on  narrow  terraces,  wher- 
ever they  can  get  room  ;  and  above  them 
all,  the  blue  dump  of  the  mines,  a  thousand 
feet  higher  than  the  river,  hangs  like  a 
horn  of  plenty  inverted  over  the  settlement. 
This  is  indeed  scarcely  a  figure  of  speech. 
The  mine  is  the  sole  source  of  existence  of  a 
settlement  in  this  wild,  secluded  hole  in  the 
mountains.  Mine,  town  and  everything 
belong  to  Mr.  John  R.  Hite  and  his  partner, 
and  for  about  eleven  years,  almost  unheard 
of  by  the  outside  world,  they  have  been 
steadily  and  profitably  moving.  Not  being 
a  stock  company,  and  having  no  motive  for 
advertising  the  value  of  the  property,  they 
have  made  no  appearance  in  California 
street,  or  Wall  street,  or  Lombard  street, 
and  at  this  day  few  Californians,  even,  are 
aware  of  the  existence,  at  Hite's  Cove,  of 
one  of  the  most  remunerative  mines  of  the 
State. 

The  characteristic  features  of  the  Hite's 
Cove  mine  may  be  summed  up  (having 
previously  been  boiled  down)  as  follows: 
Vein  4  to  18  feet  wide;  course  N,  W.  and 
S.  E..  nearly;  dip,  80^  N.  E.;  country, 
rock  slate;  quartz,  white  and  bluish,  with 
black  seams,  and  heavily  charged  in  places 
with  arsenical  pyrites.  The  gold  is  fine  and 
seldom  visible.  Average  yield  in  mill,  the 
year  round,  ?35  per  ton.  Length  of  claim 
1,500  feet;  no  mines  on  extensions.  With- 
in the  claim,  three  pay- shoots,  between 
which  the  vein  pinches.  The  largest  is  on 
the  west  end,  and  extends  horizontally  300 
feet.  Vertical  depth  unknown.  Another, 
at  the  east  end  is  250  feet  in  horizontal ;  and 
between  these  two  there  is  a  third,  of  smal- 
ler dimensions.  In  depth,  the  limits  of  these 
bodies  have  not  been  reached,  though  they 
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are  opened  through  a  vertical  distance  of 
GOO  feet. 

The  mountain  in  which  this  vein  occurs 
has  a  general  course  not  far  from  that  of 
the  vein.  The  outcrop  is  perhaps  a  thous- 
and feet  above  the  river.  The  entries  to  the 
mine,  besides  the  discovery  shaft,  are  two 
cross  tunnels,  cutting  through  the  foot-wall. 
The  upper  tunnel  is  210  feet  long,  and  the 
lower  one,  500  feet  below  it,  is  1,400  feet 
long.  The  latter  has  been  recently  com- 
pleted, and  will  be  the  working  entry.  The 
body  of  reserves  is  nearly  600  feet  in  height 
measured  on  the  vein.  As  to  the  quality, 
both  tunnels  and  the  wings  and  shafts  in  the 
vein  corroborate  the  prolonged  experience  of 
the  mill,  in  promising  a  maintenance  for 
years  to  come  of  the  uniformly  profitable 
character  of  the  quartz.  It  contains  an 
average  proportion  of  2  to  3  per  cent,  of 
arsenical  pyrites.  In  pieces  which  are  more 
heavily  impregnated,  or  massively  charged 
with  sulphurets,  the  contents  of  gold  are 
high — running  up  sometimes  into  the  hun- 
dreds. The  complete  natural  drainage, 
easy  transportation  to  mill  and  large  size  of 
lode,  render  mining  cheap.  Last  year  the 
mining  expense  was  §2.45  per  ton  of  rock 
worked.  Add  as  much  more  for  milling 
(an  excessive  estimate,  since  the  mill  is  run 
with  a  turbine  wheel,)  and  you  have  the 
total  running  expense,  to  which,  fortunately, 
there  are  no  heavy  office-expenses,  law-fees, 
salaries,  etc.,  to  be  added.  Mr.  Hite  man- 
ages the  mine  himself.  Miners'  wages,  $50 
•and  §55  coin  per  month,  with  board. 

The  mill,  close  to  the  river,  contains  20 
stamps,  weighing  500  pounds  each,  and 
dropping  9  inches  65  to  70  times  per  minute. 
The  capacity  is  20  tons  per  day,  or  1.33  tons 
daily,  per  horse^power  exerted  by  the  fall  of 
the  stamps^-a  good  average  degree  of  effi- 
ciencj'.  Quicksilver  is  used  in  the  battery 
and  on  a  small  apron  (copper-plated)  in 
front.  Aft^jr  this,  the  pulp  is  treated  in 
Wheeler  &  Randall  E?:celsior  pans,  of 
which  there  are  three  to  the  20  stamps,  and 
settled  in  one  largo  Varney  pan,  which  is 
palpably  insufficient  for  the  work  it  has  to 
do.     There  ought  to  bo  at  least  two  settlers. 

^   Peer   and   Lanquist  concentrator,  for 


concentrating  the  sulphurets  after  panning, 
is  on  trial  at  the  mill.  It  is  a  cast  iron  el- 
lipsoidal, concave  shaking-table,  evidently 
intended  to  imitate  the  motions  of  the 
horn  spoon  and  pan  of  the  placer-miner. 
The  machine  is  clumsy,  and  the  principle 
appears  to  me  erron  eous. 

A  Blake  crusher  prepares  the  rock  for  the 
stamps,  to  which  it  is  delivered  by  a  Stan- 
ford self-feeder,  (described  and  figured  in 
the  last  published  report  of  the  U.  S.  Com'r 
of  Mining  Statistics.)  Mr.  Hite  says  it 
works  very  well,  securing  no  special  saving 
of  labor,  but  an  increased  capacity  of  1-5 
for  the  mill.  The  loss  of  quicksilver  in 
this  mill  is  insignificant — about  three  flasks 
per  annum.  The  greater  part  is  used  in 
pans  and  settler. 

After  a  very  agreeable  visit,  we  reluctantly 
bid  our  cordial  host  adieu,  and  address  our- 
selves to  the  long  journey  between  us  and 
midnight,  climbing  first  of  all  the  long 
winding  grade  out  of  the  Cove  beneath  the 
rays  of  a  westering  and  somewhat  blistering 
sun. 

The  Terrible  Mine,  of  Colorado. 


In  the  Colorado  3Iiner,  of  August  8th, 
published  at  Georgetown,  Col.,  we  find  the 
following  description  of  the  Terrible  Mine  : 

It  is  owned  by  an  English  Company, 
The  Colorado  Terrible  Lode  Mining  Com- 
pany, Limited,  and  is  under  the  general 
charge  and  supervision  of  the  resident  man- 
ager, Mr.  George  Teal,  one  of  the  best  busi- 
ness men  in  Colorado. 

Let  us  take  things  in  order.  Procuring 
candles  at  the  blacksmith  shop,  where  two 
or  three  hundred  drills  are  sharpened  daily, 
we  enter  the  cross-cut  tunnel  driven  through 
the  solid  granite  a  distance  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  feet.  Here  the  railway  track  di- 
verges to  right  and  left  on  the  fourth  (or 
tunnel)  level  of  the  mme,  some  340  feet  be- 
low the  surface.  We  turn  to  the  right,  and 
find  ourselves 

IN    A    LARGE    CHAMBER 

that  has  been  excavated  in  the  mountain. 
Here  is  a  smoothly-working  steam-engine, 
used  for  hoisting   and   pumping,  which  is 
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kept  running  day  and  night,  with  only  two 
cords  of  wood  per  week.  The  hoisting 
apparatus  is  admirable,  and  works  like 
clockwork.  Large  buckets  are  now  used, 
but  in  a  short  time  cages  will  be  substituted, 
that  will  be  capable  of  doing  more  work. 
The  hoisting  shaft  is  securely  boxed  in,  and 
pitches  with  the  vein  at  an  angle  of  about 
80  degrees,  or  nearly  vertical.  Opening  a 
trap  door,  we  descend  on  a  firm  ladder,  past 
the  fifth  level,  to  the  sixth  level,  120  feet 
from  the  engine  room.  This  level  we  ex- 
plore from  end  to  end.  The  mining  is  clean- 
ly done  ;  the  timbering  looks  as  if  put  in  to 
stay  for  ages  ;  at  short  intervals  we  pass  a 
chute  where  the  ore  is  dumped  into  cars 
from  upper  workings  in  the  stopes  ;  here  and 
there  we  pass  under  reserves  of  ore,  and  are 
able  to  trace  the  vein  or  veins  of  rich  min- 
eral. This  entire  mine  is  systematically 
worked  under  the  superintendence  of  Harry 
Lampshire,  an  English  miner  of  many  years 
experience  in  Cornwall,  California,  and 
Colorado.  The  Terrible  Mine  is  all  the  di- 
ploma he  requires.  Everywhere  we  found 
the  mine  dry  ;  returning  to  the  shaft  we  saw 
why  this  was  the  case.  Just  below  the  sixth 
level  is  a  cistern  which  catches  all  the  drain- 
age from  the  workings  above,  and  this  water 
is  forced  into  the  outer  world  by  a  pump  in 
this  level,  operated  by  steam  brought  in  a 
pipe  from  the  boiler  above.  Down  sixty 
feet  below  us  we  could  see  the  workmen 
sinking  the  shaft.  The  seventh  level  will  be 
commenced  from  that  point  ;  but  the  work 
of  sinking  the  main  shaft  goes  steadily  on, 
night  and  day,  year  in  and  year  out.  Fifty 
miners  are  employed  in  this  mine,  besides  a 
number  of  car  men  and  ore  dressers.  Re- 
turning to  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  we  will 

FOLLOW    THE    ORE. 

Dumped  from  the  car  on  a  platform,  two 
men  with  sledges  commence  operations  upon 
it.  Chunks  of  mineral,  and  mineral  and 
rock,  are  passed  into  the  dressing  room; 
clear  rock  is  tossed  into  a  car  and  run  out  on 
a  railway  track  to  the  waste  dump  ;  rock 
with  little  seams  of  mineral,  or  lumps  ad- 
hering to  its  face,  is  piled  up  to  await  con- 
centration; the  small  bits  of  rock  and  min- 


eral, and  the  mud  and  "dirt"  also  go  to 
the  concentration  works.  Erom  the  dres- 
sing room,  where  many  busy  hands  are  en- 
gaged in  sorting  the  ore  into  several  classes, 
it  is  conveyed  by  wire  tramway  to  the  ship- 
ping rooms  or  concentration  dump  720  feet 
below. 

THE    ORE 

Is  graded  into  three  classes;  first,  second, 
and  third.  The  first  averages  about  550 
ounces  per  ton,  and  is  all  shipped  to  Eng- 
land; the  second  averages  186  ounces,  and 
finds  a  market  in  Georgetown;  the  third 
averages  much  less,  and  is  saved  for  con- 
centration. 

Erom  the  Terrible  mine  workings  a 

DUMP    PILE 

Of  mineralized  rock  and  dirt  has  accumu- 
lated, that  is  now  estimated  at  over  four 
thousand  tons,  and  it  is  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  two  hundred  tons  per  month.  This 
stuif  is  worth  about  an  average  of  ^20  per 
ton,  an  aggregate  for  the  pile  of  over  $80,- 
000;  and  at  the  presentyieldof  the  mine,  an 
additional  annual  amount  of  nearly  $50,000. 
This  was  too  much  money  to  be  lost,  and  as 
there  was  no  market  for  such  stuflT,  Mr. 
Teal  determined  to  put  up  concentration 
works,  by  means  of  which  he  could  save  all 
the  mineral  at  a  slight  cost,  and,  getting  rid 
of  the  waste  by  concentratiag  ten  tons  into 
one,  secure  a  good  marketable  product. 

Last  year  he  rigged  up  several  Cornish 
jigs,  worked  by  hand,  and  besides  saving 
considerable  money  demonstrated  the  prac- 
ticability of  saving  virtually  all  the  mineral 
from  the  mine.  He  therefore  set  about  the 
erection  of  concentration  works. 

Let  us  go  down  there  where  the  red 
streamer,  bearing  in  silvery  letters  the  word 
"  Terrible,"  presented  by  Miss  Teal  to  her 
father,  floats  from  the  masthead  in  the 
breeze,  and,  under  the  escort  of  Mr.  Edward 
Eddy,  the  foreman,  take  a  look  through  the 

CONCENTRATION     WORKS. 

A  turbine  wheel,  furnishing  thirty  horse- 
power, which  is  communicated  by  moans  of 
a  wire  rope,  drives  all  the  machinery. 

At  present   only   the  fine  dump  is  being 
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worked  upon  ;  the  coarse  rock  is  awaiting 
the  completion  of  the  crushing  apparatus, 
which  consists  of  a  heavy  Blake  crusher 
and  Cornish  rollers,  which  will  bo  in  opera- 
tion in  about  ten  days.  The  pulverized  ma- 
terial will  be  conveyed  to  the  gateway  of 
the  works  by  an  elevator.  "What  we  term 
the  "gateway"  is  a  revolving  screen  of  heavy 
iron.  This  is  about  eight  feet  long  and  set 
at  a  slight  incline.  It  is  perforated  with 
inch  holes,  and  jets  of  water  spurting  from 
a  tube,  running  down  the  centre,  serve  to 
thoroughly  wash  every  particle  of  material 
passing  through.  All  the  rock  and  ore  too 
large  to  pass  through  is  convej'ed  to  a  sort- 
ing table,  where  a  row  of  boys,  with  bits  of 
curved  iron,  are  kept  busily  employed  in 
sorting  the  pile  into  four  grades  :  1st  class, 
averaging  about  560  ounces;  2d  class,  180 
ounces;  3d  class,  saved  for  crushing;  4th 
class,  waste  rock. 

The  material  that  passes  through  the  re- 
volving screen  takes  a  diflerent  direction, 
being  conveyed  to  a  series  of  three  Cornish 
jigs,  where  every  valuable  particle  is  saved, 
and  waste  rock  thrown  away,  that  will  not 
pass  through  a  sieve  of  six  holes  to  the 
square  inch.  Messrs.  George  and  James 
Teal  and  Edward  Eddy  have  made  a  won- 
derful improvement  in  the  operation  of  these 
jigs,  and  have  applied  for  a  patent  upon  it. 
Heretofore,  the  deposit  collecting  below  the 
lower  screen  necessitated  frequent  stoppage, 
in  order  to  remove  the  deposit  by  hand, 
which  was  a  work  requiring  considerable 
manual  labor  and  involving  much  loss  of 
time.  The  patentees  of  the  new  process  ob- 
viate all  this  by  having  the  jigs  set  at  differ- 
ent elevations,  while  a  current  of  water  pas- 
sing through  the  series  of  chambers  carries 
the  deposit  forward  and  keeps  them  clear. 

At  present  about  thirty  tons  of  dump  are 
concentrated  every  ten  hours.  About  29 
tons  of  this  are  disposed  of  on  the  picking 
table  and  in  the  Cornish  jigs  above  the  six- 
hole  eeive.  But  that  other  ton  must  be  fol- 
lowed up  and  caught,  or  a  great  portion  of 
the  profits  would  be  lost,  for  it  is  largely 
composed  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of 
tlie  mineral — powdered  galena,  ruby  and 
brittle  silver.     Let  us  see  the  arrangements 


made  for  arresting  it  in  its  flight.  "When  it 
leaves  the  series  of  jigs,  it  discharges  into  ft 
pit  and  is  caught  in  the  buckets  of  an  eleva- 
tor and  conveyed  up  to  a  revolving  cylinder 
jierforated  with  twelve  holes  to  the  inch. 
The  material  passing  through  this  goes  to  a 
series  of  "enriching"  jigs,  and  the  remain- 
der to  two  Kember  Automatic  jigs.  After 
dropping  into  the  Kember  jigs,  it  is  resolved 
into  three  classes — the  waste  constantly  pas- 
sing ofl'  at  the  top,  the  light  zincy  ores 
working  up  and  discharging  through  a  tube 
in  the  first  chamber,  and  the  galena  in  the 
next.  Following  the  fine  stuff  we  find  in 
the  first  receptacle  fine  zinc,  averaging  85 
ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton  ;  in  the  second 
iron  pyrites  and  brittle  silver,  averaging  516 
ounces,  with  a  trace  of  gold  ;  in  the  third, 
fine  galena,  averaging  300  ounces,  C2J  per 
cent.  lead. 

One  would  suppose  that  all  the  silver  had 
been  arrested  by  this  time;  but  not  so. 
Passing  constantly  along  is  a  mass  of  mud- 
dy water,  from  all  the  jigs,  carrying  with  it 
mineral,  flour-like  in  fineness,  which  makes 
the  "  slime  "  (as  this  muddy  water  is  called) 
worth,  by  assay,  27  ounces  of  silver  per 
ton.  This  is  too  precious  to  waste,  and  the 
same  gentlemen  who  improved  the  Cornish 
jigs  invented  and  applied  for  a  patent  on  an 
apparatus  for  saving  nearly  all  this  fine 
powder.  The  slime  passes  through  troughs, 
out  upon  two  slanting  tables,  which  are 
made  in  two  shelves  or  sections;  as  it  ripples 
slowly  down,  the  heavier  particles  settle 
on  the  boards,  and  the  light  waste  floats  on 
top;  meantime  a  trough  over  the  head  of  a 
table  is  filling  with  water.  The  workman 
who  attends  these  tables  passes  lightly  over 
the  surface  of  the  floor  with  a  long  broom- 
brush,  the  flow  of  slime  having  been  shut 
oft",  and  the  waste  is  carried  awaj';  then  he 
moves  a  lever  which  empties  the  trough  of 
water  and  raises  a  board  at  the  end  of  the 
section,  so  all  the  fine  mineral  is  washed 
down  into  a  trough  that  carries  it  away  into 
a  receiver.  By  the  time  one  table  is  clean, 
the  other  is  ready  to  be  cleaned;  and  so  the 
process  goes  on,  hour  after  hour.  The  ma- 
terial saved  on  the  first  section  of  the  tables 
from  the  slime  averages  186   ounces  to  the 
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ton,  that  from  the  lower  section  21  ounce.s. 
After  leaving  these  tables,  there  is  still  3.} 
ounces  of  silver  per  ton  in  the  tailings,  and 
Clear  Creek  whirls  this  away  to  deposit  it 
at  leisure  along  its  rocky  bed. 

These  concentration  works  are  now,  as 
we  have  said,  working  about  30  tons  per 
day.  Mr.  Eddy  informs  us  that  in  about 
ten  days,  when  the  crushing  machinery  is 
in  full  blast,  and  several  new  jigs  put  in, 
the  works  will  have  a  capacity  of  60  tons 
every  ten  hours. 

Next  year  the  whole  works  will  be  en- 
closed with  a  building  75  feet  wide  by  125 
feet  long. 

The  concentrated  mineral  is  divided  into 
six  classes,  as  follows: 

B  mineral,  220  ounces  silver,  17  per  cent, 
lead:  average  from  Cornish  jigs. 

A  mineral,  338  ounces  silver,  70^  per 
cent,   lead:    coarse   galena    from    Kember 

jig- 

A  No.  2  mineral,  300  ounces  silver,  60J 
per  cent,  lead:  fine  galena  from  enriching 

j'g- 

E  concentrated  mineral,  516 ounces  silver, 
trace  of  gold:  second  box  in  enriching  jig. 

E  mineral,  186  ounces  silver:  coarse  zinc 
from  Kember  jig,  and  head  of  slime  tables. 

F  No.  2  mineral,  85  ounces  silver:  fine 
zinc  from  enriching  jig. 


A  Ne-w  Method  of  Mining. 

"We  last  week  referred  to  the  fact  of  Mr. 
Emmens  having  taken  up  several  mines  in 
the  Callington  District  with  a  view  to  intro- 
ducing new  methods  of  dealing  with  low 
class  ores,  and  as  the  subject  is  one  which 
materially  afitcts  mining  interests  generally, 
not  only  throughout  Cornwall  but  in  every 
mineral  district  of  the  world,  we  have  en- 
deavored to  obtain  some  detailed  informa- 
tion upon  the  point. 

It  appears  that  on  Mr.  Emmens  first  vis- 
iting the  neighborhood  of  Calstock  and 
Callington,  some  two  years  ago,  his  atten- 
tion as  a  geologist  was  struck  by  the  excep- 
tionally favorable  features  which  the  flanks 
of  the  granite   outcrops   of  Kit   Hill   and 


Kingston  Down  present  from  a  mining 
point  of  view,  seamed  as  they  are  by 
mineral  lodes  and  cross  courses  in  a  con- 
genial country  rock  of  killas,  passing  at  no 
great  depth  into  what  may  be  termed  a 
metamorphic  stratum  of  granite,  syenite, 
porphyry,  etc.  His  investigation  of  the  re- 
inarkable  deposits  of  fire-clay  which  occur 
in  this  neighborhood  also  led  him  to  ex- 
amine the  elvan  dykes  that  are  found  there, 
and  these  he  discovered  to  be  accompanied 
in  the  proximity  of  the  lodes  by  indications 
of  both  silver  and  gold,  a  result  which  was 
confirmed  by  subsequent  assays. 

Struck  by  these  facts,  he  proceeded  to 
inquire  into  the  reason  why  so  rich  a  dis- 
trict was  neglected  by  miners,  and  why 
mines  that  had  once  been  worked  on  the 
slopes  and  in  the  valleys  round  Kit  Hill  and 
Hingston  Down  were  for  the  most  part 
abandoned.  The  cause  he  soon  found  to 
consist  in  the  ordinary  system  of  mining 
having  been  adopted — i.  e.,  that  the  lodes 
had  been  wrought  upon  simply  for  courses 
and  shoots  of  ore  containing  a  high  per- 
centage of  some  particular  metal,  a  system 
evidently  unfitted  for  the  development  of  a 
metamorphic  district,  where  lodes  must  nec- 
cessarily  be  impregnated  more  or  less 
throughout  their  whole  extent  with  a  mix- 
ture of  metallic  ores,  and  where  any  one 
ore  in  an  isolated  form  could  only  be  ex- 
pected to  occur  at  rare  intervals,  a  remark 
which  applies  not  only  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Callington  but  to  most  metalliferous  dis- 
tricts. Mr.  Emmens,  moreover,  ascertained 
that  in  the  search  after  rich  ore  extensive 
workings  had  been  laid  open  in  the  majority 
of  the  lodes  of  the  district,  and  that  the  so- 
called  ' '  unproductive  "  levels  were  in  reality 
driven  through  large  masses  of  mineral  con- 
taining gold,  silver,  copper,  zinc,  tin,  ar- 
senic and  sulphur  in  quantities  too  small  to 
render  the  extraction  of  any  one  element 
profitable,  but  amply  sufficient  to  yield  a 
handsome  profit  if  all  or  the  greater  portion 
were  separated  ;  and  a  further  important 
feature  consisted  in  the  extensive  burrows  or 
waste  heaps  which  were  to  be  found  in  all 
directions  outside  the  abandoned  mines,  and 
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wliich  were  for  the  most   part   corapofied  of 
the  mixed  miiu>rals  thus  alliKlcd  to. 

It  thus  became  evident  that  if  a  suitable 
method  could  bo  devised  for  treating  such 
*  low-class  '  ores,  and  extracting  the  whole 
of  the  merchantable  products  they  contain, 
mining  might  be  made  to  lose  its  speculative 
character,  and  to  j^ield  regular  and  remun- 
erative returns.  Each  lode  would,  in  fact, 
simply  become  a  mineral  quarry,  and  could 
be  worked  in  a  much  more  simple  and  effi- 
cient manner  than  is  possible  under  the  old 
system,  while  from  the  whole  of  the  lode 
being  removed  every  rich  bunch  or  shoot  that 
it  contains  must  necessarily  be  discovered,  in- 
stead of  being  passed  by  unperceived,  as  is 
too  constantly  the  case  under  the  present 
system  of  hurrying  through  the  so-called 
"unproductive"  ground  with  a  minimum 
of  exploration.  Accordingly,  this  new  mode 
of  mininggivesan  assurance  of  rich  "finds" 
from  time  to  time,  and  of  sure  dividends  in 
the  interim.  The  chemical  treatment  of  the 
ores  in  question  in  an  economical  manner  was 
found  feasible  by  the  simple  emplSyment  of 
a  reagent,  which  Mr.  Emmens  informs  us  is 
usually  foundin  the  vicinity  of  metalliferous 
lodes  in  metamorphic  foundations,  as  though 
it  had  been  placed  there  by  the  hand  of 
Providence  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
mixed  and  poor  ores  to  be  successfully  dealt 
with.  He  thereupon  commenced  the  erec- 
tion of  extensive  works  upon  the  premises 
of -the  "West  of  England,  Fire-Clay,  Bitu- 
men, and  Chemical  Company  (Limited)  at 
Kingston  Down,  and  by  this  time  the  works 
in  question  are  so  far  finished  as  to  be  par- 
tially in  operation,  whileby  the  endof  July, 
or  the  beginning  of  August,  it  is  expected 
that  the  whole  of  the  process,  from  the 
crushing  of  the  raw  ores  to  the  final  casting 
of  ingots  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  etc.,  will 
be  in  full  activity. 

While,  however,  Mr.  Emmens  was  thus 
engaged,  other  attempts  were  made  to  ac- 
complish somewhat  similar  results,  and  Mr. 
Barnard,  at  Harrowbarrow,  on  the  southern 
side  of  Kingston  Down,  erected  a  small  ap- 
paratus for  the  treatment  of  low-class  silver 
and  copper  ores,  by  an  improved  method  of 
chloridization   and  precipitation.     Finding 


that  this  was  proving  successful,  he  brought 
the  matter  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Emmens, 
who,  after  carefully  investigating  the  process, 
was  so  satisfied  of  its  novelty  and  efficiency, 
and  of  its  capability  of  being  proQtably 
worked  in  conjunction  with  his  own  method, 
that  he  agreed  to  become  the  proprietor  of  a 
patent  for  securing  the  same,  and  to  work  it 
in  conjunction  with  his  own  method  at  the 
West  of  England  works. 

Thus  is  inaugurated  a  new  era  of  mining, 
and  the  "  Nascent  copper"  process  will  be 
eagerly  welcomed  both  at  home  and  abroad 
wherever  poor  copper  and  silver  ores  are 
found.  Already  at  the  New  Great  Consuls 
Mine  copper  and  silver  are  being  extracted 
literally  by  the  ton,  from  huge  heaps  of 
wastes  similar  to  those  which  cumber  the 
ground  outside  every  tin-dressing  floor 
through  Cornwall.  At  Wheal  Newton,  too, 
(one  of  Mr.  Emmens'  mines)  like  results 
may  be  seen  proceeding  from  the  treatment 
by  the  Nascent  copper  process  of  ores,  with 
which  not  many  years  ago  the  roads  of  the 
district  were  mended;  whilst  at  Kelly  Bray, 
which  Mr.  Emmens  has  commenced  to  work 
on  the  system  of  removing  low-class  as  well 
as  rich  stuff,  the  indirect  benefits  above  al- 
luded to  have  been  exemplified  in  the  shape 
of  several  valuable  discoveries  of  ore  con- 
taining very  high  percentages  of  copper  and 
silver. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  a  revival  of 
prospei'ity  is  at  hand  for  the  mines  of  Corn- 
wall, and  that  by  means  of  the  "  Nascent 
copper  "  process  dividends  maj'  be  earned 
by  small  mines  and  fortunes  be  made  by 
large  ones.  We  arc  informed  that  the  cost 
of  the  process  is  so  small  as  to  render  possi- 
ble the  profitable  treatment  of  ores  contain- 
ing even  so  little  as  one  per  cent,  of  copper, 
or  four  ounces  of  silver.  In  the  case,  then, 
of  ores  containing  half  as  much  again  of 
these  metals — or,  in  other  words,  in  the  case 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  waste 
ores  which  are  now  lying  at  surface  in  every 
part  of  the  county — very  large  gains  must 
r(!sult;  and  as  this  means  not  only  a  solace 
to  the  minds  and  pockets  of  mining  share- 
holders, but  also  substantial  comfort  and 
prosi)erity  for  the  miners  and  merchants,  we 
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think  all  classes  will  unite  with  us  in  wish- 
ing well  to  the  new  system  of  mining  and 
its  founders. — London  Mining  Journal. 


Productive  Quicksilver  Mines. 


The  Sonoma  Democrat,  of  a  recent  dute, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  quick- 
silver mines  in  and  around  that  county  : 

So  many  discoveries  of  cinnabar  in  this 
section  have  been  reported,  that  the  people 
have  gotten  confused  about  it.  "We  propose 
to  give  an  unexaggerated  statement  of  those 
mines  in  and  near  the  line  of  this  county, 
which  are  now  producing  or  erecting  works 
for  the  production  of  metal. 

First  in  order,  first  in  discovery,  and  fore- 
most in  production,  we  will  mention  the 
Great  Western  mme,  situated  on  the  Lake 
County  side  of  the  ridge  which  separates 
this  and  Lake  County,  a  few  miles  north 
of  the  St.  Helena  mountain.  The  Com- 
pany have  a  patent  for  their  mine,  and 
2,600  acres  of  timber  land  around  it.  A 
ten-ton  furnace  has  been  for  some  time  in 
operation,  and  another  of  thirty  tons  capaci- 
ty, with  six  iron  condensers,  an  invention  of 
Mr.  Green,  the  Superintendent,  is  just  com- 
pleted. The  mine  has  been  producing  about 
one  hundred  flasks  of  quicksilver  per  mouth ; 
the  new  furnace  will  swell  the  product  to 
four  hundred.  Two  tunnels  have  been  run 
from  opposite  sides  to  the  centre  of  the  hill 
— they  are  connected  by  a  shaft  seventy  feet 
deep.  From  the  shaft  parallels  have  been 
run,  and  the  ore  is  taken  out  through  the 
tunnel  on  the  east  side  of  the  hill  just  above 
the  reduction  works.  A  tunnel  has  been 
commenced  below  the  works  to  run  1,600 
feet,  the  whole  length  of  the  mine.  The  ore 
will  be  taken  through  this  tunnel  from  above 
and  from  side  drifts.  The  rock  is  soft  ; 
much  of  it  crumbles  and  is  made  into 
adobes  ;  it  is  very  rich  in  mercury.  There 
is  fifteen  hundred  feet  of  tunneling,  al- 
together, splendidly  timbered.  The  mine  is 
twenty-five  miles  from  Santa  Kosa. 

The  Ida  Clayton,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  hill  from  the  Great  Western,  on  the 
ranch  of  Stewart,  Elder,  and  Bartlett,  is 
being  actively  worked.     The  site  has  been 


chosen,  and  the  bricks  are  on  hand  for  the 
immediate  erection  of  a  furnace. 

In  the  same  range  as  the  Great  Western, 
on  the  same  side  of  the  hill,  about  three 
miles  north,  is  the  American  Mine.  A  teu- 
stamp  mill  and  retort  with  twelve  condens- 
ers, and  a  capacity  of  ten  tons  a  day,  has 
just  been  completed  here,  and  was  to  have 
commenced  work  on  Monday  last.  Every- 
thing about  this  mine  indicates  that  it  is 
under  careful  and  experienced  management. 
Th»  ore  is  of  high  grade,  and  we  anticipate 
favorable  reports  from  the  first  clean  up  of 
the  American. 

In  Pine  Flat  Mountain,  just  beyond,  an 
English  company,  with  ample  capital,  are 
prospecting  a  number  of  locations.  The 
next  productive  mine  is  the  Sonoma,  beyond 
Pine  Flat.  Here  a  splendid  Lochart  furn- 
ace has  been  at  work  for  the  past  six  months. 
The  Superintendent,  Mr.  Clark,  has  been 
working  surface  earth  and  float  rock  of  a  low 
grade,  producing  about  thirty  flasks  of  metal 
a  month  ;  meanwhile  he  has  run  a  tunnel 
into  the  hill,  and  thinks  that  he  is  now  near 
the  ledge.  The  work  upon  the  Sonoma  has 
been  done  in  a  thorough,  workman-like 
manner. 

Next  we  have  the  "  Eattlesnake."  Since 
this  mine  came  under  the  management  of 
the  new  owners,  with  De  Noon  as  Suiierin- 
tendent,  an  immense  amount  of  work  has 
been  done.  Good  roads  connect  it  with  all 
parts  of  the  district.  The  location  for  a 
furnace  has  been  graded,  the  brick  is  on 
hand,  and  in  thirty  days  more  it  will  be 
completed,  A  large  amount  of  ore  is  on 
the  dump,  carrying  free  metal,  as  rich  as 
that  which  characterized  the  mine  on  its  first 
discovery. 

At  the  Missouri  mine  work  has  been  par- 
tially suspended — the  suit  now  pending  hav- 
ing put  a  damper  upon  enterprise  in  that 
direction.  This  is  unfortunate,  for  the  im- 
portance of  the  district  is  mainly  due  to  the 
energy  and  liberality  of  W.  A.  Stuart,  one 
of  the  owners  of  the  Missouri.  From  the 
start,  he  had  confidence  in  the  future  of  the 
district,  and  spent  both  time  and  money  for 
its  development.    He  has   seen,    within  a 
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year,  n  chaparrnl  waste  converted  into  a 
scene  of  active  and  busy  life. 

On  the  Oakland,  next  Veyond,  under  lease 
and  bond,  for  sale  at  stipulated  price,  work 
is  rapidly  progressing.  Last  week  the  rich- 
est deposit  of  ore  yet  found  in  the  district, 
was  struck  in  the  incline  at  the  Oakland. 
The  product  of  the  small  retort  was  doubled . 

Their  yield  this  week  will  not  fall  short  of 
twenty  flasks.  AV'hen  the  new  retort,  now 
about  complete,  is  started,  the  Oakland  will 
make  a  splendid  showing.  The  deposit  of 
ore  above  mentioned,  will  yield  from  twenty 
to  thirty  per  cent,  of  metal,  and  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  discovery  yet  made  in 
the  district. 

The  Kentuck  is  taking  out  ore,  which  is 
reduced  at  the  Missouri  retorts. 

Across  Sulphur  Creek,  the  Cloverdale 
Mining  Company  is  building  a  furnace. 

We  hear  very  favorable  reports  from  the 
mines  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Clover- 
dale,  of  which  R.  and  J.  Craig,  of  San 
Francisco,  are  owners.  It  is  probable  that 
a  furnace  will  soon  be  erected  in  that  vicinity. 


Some  Records  of  the    Early  Days. 

No.  2. 

About  §48 ,480,000  of  nominal  capital  was 
subscribed  bj'  New  Yorkers  for  the  pur- 
chase and  development  of  Colorado  min- 
ing property,  between  '60  and  '66,  distriub- 
uted,  for  the  most  part,  among  the  follow- 
ing companies: 

Pontiac Sl.000,000 

Ophir (i2^>,000 

Quartz  Ilill 1,000,000 

Rocky  Mountain 500,000 

N.  Y.  Gold 100,000 

Gregory 1,000,000 

Alps 250,000 

Black  Hawk 5,000,000 

Colorado 80,000 

Gregory 3,000,000 

Union 1,200.000 

Consolidated  Bobtail 2.000,000 

Smith  &  Parmelee 2,500,000 

Star 2,000.000 

Union 1,000,000 

Kip  &  Buoll 2,000,000 

Grenada 125,000 

Hope 200,000 

American  Flag 600,000 


BriKgs 1,0(K),000 

Denver 1,0(K),000 

Gunnel 1,',(M),000 

Victor .'i,O0O,0OO 

Consolidated  Gregory 5,000,000 


s;is,i8o,ooo 

Subscribed  for  by  other  mine  companies  10,000,000 

848,480.000 

Of  this  amount  40  per  cent,  was  paid 
down  in  actual  cash,  or,  in  round  numbers, 
§20,000,000  had,  up  to  1866,  been  expended 
upon  mining  claims  by  New  York.  Let  us 
now  see  what  this  money  purchased  : 

From  all  the  records  it  has  been  possible 
to  obtain  as  j^et,  about  15,000  feet  of  well 
known  lodes,  situated  in  the  Gilpin  County 
gold  district ;  8,000  feet  located  in  Boulder 
and  Clear  Creek  Counties,  and  about  4,000 
feet  of  property  that  it  is  impossible  to  find, 
and,  probably,  never  existed,  is  owned  now 
by  New  York  capitalists.  In  order  to  work 
the  ore  that  was  to  be  produced  from  these 
mines,  stamp  mills,  having  an  aggregate 
capacity  of  500  tons  per  day,  and  costing 
not  less  than  152,250,000,  were  erected,  and 
other  mills,  intended  to  employ  the  various 
patent  processes  that  were  before  the  public 
in  early  days,  at  a  cost  of  about  §2,000,000. 
In  addition  to  this,  improvements,  in  the 
way  of  shafts,  drifts,  tunnels,  permanent 
hoisting,  pumping,  and  ore-dressing  houses 
upon  the  surface,  were  made,  valued  alto- 
gether at  about  §14,000,000.  The  balance 
sheet  of  New  York  investors  in  Colorado 
mines  would  therefore  make  a  showing 
something  like  the  following: 

Dr. 

To  cash  investment 320,000,000 

Cr. 

By  mine  property  purchased  (val.  now)  $12,")00,000 

"mill  "        built 2,000,000 

"  pornianent  imp.  (cost  at  the  time) 11,000,000 

"  bullion  produced  ('00  to  '00) 3,000,000 

831 ,500 ,000 


Balance  in  favor  of  the  investment. ?11, 500,000 

Unfortunately,  as  it  is  well  known,  no 
such  balance  was  returned  by  the  mines  in 
question,  but  the  cause  of  failure  can,  in 
every  case,  be  correctly  attributed  to  either 
swindling  on  the  part  of  the  venders  of  the 
property,  by   which   purchasers   paid  from 
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three  to  five  times  the  actual  value,  or  else 
to  incompetent,  reckless  and  wild  manage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  agents  for  the  same. 
At  this  late  hour  the  story  is  an  old  one, 
and  need  not  be  recapitulated.  We  who 
have  lived  on  the  field  for  years  know  by 
heart  the  whole  business  ;  of  the  fraudulent 
representations  made  by  sellers  to  eastern 
men,  of  the  credulity  shown  by  the  buyers 
who  have  themselves  very  largely  to  blame 
in  the  matter,  of  the  incompetent  agents 
who  were  sent  out  from  the  east  to  manage  a 
business  concerning  which  they  were  as  ig- 
norant as  it  were  possible  they  could  be, 
and  of  the  consequent  reckless  expenditure 
of  money  in  costly  mills  for  which  there 
was  no  call,  and  in  patent  processes  of  no 
metallurgical  merit.  Slowly  the  country  is 
emerging  from  the  discredit  brought  on  by 
these  failures,  (though  the  same  thing  is  be- 
ing repeated  to-day  in  a  few  instances)  and 
interest  is  again  being  shown  in  the  working 
of  these  valuable  properties,  but  the  growth 
of  public  opinion  on  the  subject  is  slow,  and 
needs  to  be  fostered  by  every  means  at  our 
command. 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  mines  men- 
tioned in  our  list,  will  show  a  line  of  proper- 
ties difl&cult  to  overestimate  in  value,  and 
comparing  most  favorably  with  those  of  any 
other  mineral  district  in  the  United  States. 
We  shall  begin  with  the  Burroughs  lode,  on 
Quartz  Hill,  uj^on  which  the  Ophir,  Quartz 
Hill,  and  Colorado  G.  M.  Co.'s  claims 
were  located.  These  organizations  own, 
respectively,  462,  90  and  200  feet  upon  the 
vein,  and  up  to  1867  had  been  developed  by 
2,400  feet  of  shafts,  and  1,220  feet  of  drifts, 
from  which  ore,  netting  the  companies 
named  about  $250,000,  was  taken.  The 
enormous  expenses  that  were  entailed  by  the 
costly  workings  of  these  companies  forced 
them  all  to  close  operations  toward  the  end 
of  1868,  since  which  time  nothing  af  any 
importance  has  been  done  by  any,  as  com- 
panies. The  various  mines,  from  time  to 
time,  have  been  further  developed  to  an 
average  depth  of  over  500  feet,  and  have 
produced  bullion  to  the  amount  of  $800,000, 
which  amply  shows  what  is  the  character 
and  capacity  of  the  vein. — Colorado  Mining 
Review. 


The  Coal  Fields  of  the  World. 


Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews,  State  Geologist 
of  Ohio,  has  contributed  an  interesting  paper 
on  the  coal  fields  of  the  world.  He  states 
that  the  area  of  the  coal  fields  of  Great 
Britain  are  estimated  to  comprise  12,800 
square  miles;  France,  2,000;  Belgium, 
520;  Spain,  4,000;  Prussia,  12,000;  Bohemia, 
1,000;  a  total  of  32,520  square  miles.  The 
coal  fields  of  America,  according  to  the  best 
estimates,  cover  an  area  of  182,000  square 
miles;  more  than  six  times  the  European 
area,  and  fifteen  times  the  British.*  This 
estimate  does  not  include  the  coals  or  for- 
mations more  recent  than  the  carboniferous; 
of  which  there  is  an  immense  area  in  the 
United  States,  of  a  quality  believed  to  be 
much  better  than  that  of  similar  coals  in 
Europe.  Beginning  at  the  extreme  East, 
the  first  coal  fields  encountered  are  those  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  Of 
these,  the  first  mentioned  are  regarded  as 
the  most  valuable  in  respect  both  to  quality 
and  quantity.  In  Nova  Scotia,  although 
the  carboniferous  formation  is  of  enormous 
thickness,  the  amount  of  available  coal  is 
relatively  very  small.  The  product  of  New 
Brunswick  is  a  resinous  mineral  called  al- 
bertite,  which,  though  not  a  true  coal,  re- 
sembles it,  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  gas.  Turning  to  the  United  States,  the 
principal  coal  fields  are  those  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, containing  anthracite  in  the  north- 
eastern part,  bituminous  in  western,  and 
semi-bituminous  between.  Tlie  total  area  of 
the  anthracite  fields  in  that  State  is  412 
miles;  and  the  product  for  the  year  1873  was 
20,025,019  tons.  The  coal  in  these  fields  is 
believed  by  some  authorities  to  have  been 
greatly  overestimated,  and  that  it  will  not 
be  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  years  before  the 
maximum  output  of  anthracite  will  have 
been  attained.  From  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains, westward  as  far  as  the  middle  of  Ohio, 
northward  a  distance  of  100  miles,  and  south 
through  West  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, as  far  as  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama, 
stretches  one  vast  continuous  coal  field, 
measured  not  by  acres  or  square  miles,  but 
by  great  States.     In  all  these  six  States  are 
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foiiiicl  poamsof  coal  of  the  finest  quality  nnd 
of  great  horizontal  extent.  The  coal  is  of 
the  bituminous  class,  but  includes  cannel 
and  splint.  Further  west  is  another  coal 
field  of  vast  extent,  lying  partly  in  Indiana, 
but  stretched  across  Illinois,  and  projecting 
eouthward  into  Kentucky.  Across  the 
Mississippi  there  is  another  large  coal  area 
in  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 
Still  others  exists  in  Arkansas,  Northwest- 
ern Texas  and  Michigan.  These  arc  the  fields 
belongingto  the  true  coal  measures.  There 
are  besides  vast  stores  of  coal  of  more  re- 
cent age  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina; 
bej-ond  the  Mississippi  and  far  away  on  the 
Upper  Missouri  River,  and  in  "Wyoming, 
Utah,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  California, 
Oregon,  "Washington  Territory,  Vancouver's 
Island  and  even  Alaska.  There  is  also  coal 
in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  but  it  is 
of  poor  quality.  The  quantity  of  coal  con- 
tained in  all  these  vast  coal  fields  is  simply 
incalculable,  and  the  possibilities,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  future  of  our  manufacturing 
industries,  it  would  be  difficult  to  overesti- 
mate.   

Mining  Notes. 


— The  shipment  of  bullion  through  the  office 
of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  in  Virginia  City, 
for  the  month  of  July  was  $1,422,790.13. 

— The  Manzanita  mine,  in  Nevada  County, 
pans  out  well.  At  the  last  clean  up  over 
^20,000  were  realized.  A  clean  up,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  gave  a  large  amount.  Mining 
is  not  quite  played  out  in  that  vicinity, 

The   top   dirt   in    the    Illinois   Mine    at 

Moore's  flat  gave  a  clean  up  of  §10,500  last 
week.  They  expected  to  begin  working 
gravel  from  the  bed-rock  on  Monday,  and 
after  this  much  heavier  results  are  antici- 
pated. 

— At  Red  Dog,  Nevada  County,  an  English 
company  are  driving  a  tunnel  which  will 
afford  an  outlet  for  a  large  number  of  gravel 
claims  known  to  be  rich,  and  on  its  comple- 
tion lively  times  are  expected. 

— Mining  at  Michigan  Bluffs, Placer  County, 
has  been  suspended  for  the  season ,  the  water 


Bupply  having  given  out.  The  season  has 
been  fully  an  average  one,  and  a  great  deal 
of  gold  has  been  taken  out. 

— The  Pacific  Reduction  Works, at  Alameda, 
has  been  in  operation  for  about  three  months, 
and  has  now  commenced  turning  out  refined 
silver.  A  lot  of  five  bricks,  said  to  be  995 
fine,  weighing  3,452^  ounces,  was  received 
from  there  this  week.  Several  lots  of  re- 
fined silver  have  been  received  in  this  city 
before  from  the  same  source,  but  none  of 
th§m  reached  such  a  high  degree  of  fine- 
ness. The  greater  portion  of  the  ores  so  far 
reduced  have  been  received  from  Lower 
California  and  Arizona. 
— The  Hepburn  Iron  Mining  Company, 
which  owns  what  is  believed  to  be  an  exten- 
sive and  valuable  deposit  of  brown  hematite 
ore,  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Doak's  Ranch 
about  six  miles  southeast  of  Mokelumne  Hill 
has  put  a  force  of  workmen  upon  the  ledge, 
with  a  view  to  testing  its  permanency  and 
richness.  Sufficient  development  has  not 
yet  been  made  to  settle  the  extent  of  the  de- 
posit, but  the  indications  are  wholly  favor- 
able. The  ledge  shows  fully  sixty  feet  in 
width  on  top,  and  ore  taken  from  any  por- 
tion of  it  assays  60  per  cent.  iron. 

— The  Amador  Lcdgrr  of  a  late  date  says: 
Reports  from  the  developed  quartz  mines 
throughout  the  county  are  very  encouraging; 
all  continue  their  usual  monthly  j'ield,  while 
lodes  in  process  of  development,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  give  very  flattering  promise  of 
future  success.  The  placer  mines,  likewise, 
throughout  the  county,  arc  j'ielding  satisfac- 
tory returns, -and  mining  generally  is  in  a 
healthy  condition.  New  grounds  are  being 
located,  and  preparations  are  making  for 
extensive  prospecting  as  soon  as  water  cau 
be  had.  Altogether,  the  mining  outlook 
throughout  the  country  is  very  encouraging. 

— From  Kern  County  we  learn  as  follows: 
The  St.  John  is  still  at  work,  and  is  going 
to  put  up  larger  hoisting  works  in  the  course 
of  a  month  or  two.  Mr.  Denker  is  working 
quite  lively  since  he  started  ;  and,  as  I  hear, 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  _  The 
Piute  is  working  away  as  hard  as  ever. 
The  machinery  for  the  Big  Blue  is  arriving 
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and  will  soon  be  up.  The  Havilah  tunnel 
is  stopped,  and  the  town  is  abandoned,  ex- 
cept by  a  few,  who  still  live  in  hopes  of 
better  times.  The  weather  is  ploasant, 
though  we  had  a  storm  a  few  days  a~o. 

—  We  glean  the  following  Clear  Creek 
County  mining  notes  from  the  Georgetown 
Miner  of  August  1st ;  Mining  is  going  on 
very  actively  all  over  the  district.  Several 
leases  have  been  let  the  past  week,  and  sev- 
eral new  workings  have  been  reported.  A 
very  rich  body  of  ore,  fine-grained  galena, 
carrying  over  300  ounces  of  silver,  has  been 
struck  in  Smith's  shaft  on  the  Gates.  The 
ore  is  full  of  gray  copper  and  ruby.  Froth- 
ingham  «&  Marshall,  working  on  the  Clift 
lode  on  Democrat  Mountain,  have  struck  a 
fine  body  of  ore  at  the  depth  of  over  200 
feet.  This  mine  yielded  well  some  time 
ago,  being  an  old  discovery  ;  but  of  late  has 
not  been  worked  much.  It  will  now  prob- 
ably take  rank  among  our  good  producing 
mines.  Mr.  Millspaugh,  of  West  Argen- 
tine, informs  us  that  180  pounds  of  ore 
brought  down  from  the  Brooklyn  lode,  in 
that  district,  brought  the  handsome  sum  of 
$43  at  the  mill.  This  mine  is  considered  a 
very  fine  one,  and  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
first-class  mines  of  the  county  when  devel- 
oped. We  have  just  seen  a  report  upon 
ores  sold  from  the  Baker  Mine,  in  West  Ar- 
gentine, which  speaks  well  for  the  old  mine. 
The  lot  of  ore  comprises  37  sacks  first-class, 
at  240  ozs.;  54  sacks  second-class,  at  118 
ozs. ;  and  25  sacks  second-class,  at  106  ozs. 
This  mine,  with  the  present  development, 
will  yield  three  tons  of  ore  per  week  right 
along,  and  every  week's  work  upon  it  will 
be  increasing  its  ore-producing  capacity. 

— The  Yreka  Journal,  speaking  of  the  New 
Eliza  Mine,  says :  The  latest  from  this 
quartz  ledge  on  Humbug,  states  that  the 
ledge  continues  to  widen,  and  prospects  very 
good,  with  considerable  sulphur  in  the 
quartz,  which  is  a  good  indication.  The 
water  comes  out  of  the  rock  to  a  great  ex- 
tent yet ;  but  it  is  expected  in  loss  than  a 
month  more  the  full  ledge  will  be  reached, 
and  the  water  soon  be  drained  off,  by  which 
time  it  is  hoped  the  workmen  will  be  also 


able  to  commence  stoping  out,  or  cutting 
through  toward  the  fourth  or  next  level 
above.  As  soon  as  the  men  commence  stop- 
ing for  quartz  there  will  be  plenty  taken  out 
in  a  very  short  time  to  start  the  mill  and 
keep  it  running  right  along. 

— Work  on  the  large  tunnels  near  Dutch 
Flat — one  emptying  into  Bear  River  and  the 
other  into  the  American  River — is  being 
forced  ahead  with  all  possible  dispatch. 
When  completed  they  will  cost  about  #100,- 
000  each,  and  will  aftbrd  an  outlet  to  an 
auriferous  gravel  bed  of  about  400  acres, 
averaging,  perhaps,  200  feet  in  depth. 

—  The  Sacramento  Record^  of  the  14th, 
speaks  as  follows  of  the  Sacramento  Smelt- 
ing Works  :  We  visited  the  works  of  the 
Sacramento  Smelting  Company,  yesterday, 
and  found  things  in  a  good  state  of  forward- 
ness under  the  new  management.  The  diffi- 
culty in  regard  to  a  supply  of  water  has 
been  entirely  obviated  by  the  abandonment 
of  the  artesian  well,  and  the  digging  of  a 
large  open  well,  from  which  an  abundant 
supply  is  obtained.  The  furnace  which  was 
used  in  the  former  operations  of  the  work 
has  been  thoroughly  repaired,  and  will  be 
ready  for  smelting  to-night  or  to-morrow, 
and  the  reserved  furnace,  which  has  not  yet 
been  used,  is  being  altered  to  correspond 
with  the  changes  made  in  the  first.  New 
moulds  have  been  made  to  be  worked  upon 
hinges,  to  facilitate  handling,  and  many 
other  lesser  matters  arranged,  greatly  im- 
proving the  working  capacity  of  the  estab- 
ment.  The  new  building  erected  for  the 
refining  furnace  is  about  complete,  and  the 
furnace  itself  is  in  a  good  state  of  forward- 
ness, and  the  necessary  machinery  is  all  in 
readiness.  It  is  estimated  that  in  two  weeks, 
at  furthest,  operations  in  refining  will  com- 
mence. The  company  have  a  large  quantity 
of  ore  of  various  qualities  on  hand,  which 
will  enable  them  to  make  any  necessary  ad- 
mixture required.  The  iron  cuttings,  slag, 
limestone,  and  other  material  for  fluxing, 
with  a  good  supply  of  charcoal  and  Lincoln 
coal,  are  also  in  readiness  ;  and,  indeed, 
nothing  seems  wanting  to  the  full  and  com- 
plete success  of  this  laudable  enterprise. 
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LITERARY  MISCELLANY 


Hoodltiraism. 


"We  had  thought,  before  saying  anything 
on  this  subject,  to  be  able  to  lay  before  our 
readers  a  complete  statistical  account  of  the 
hoodlum,  including  numbers,  localities, 
ages,  parentage,  average  increase,  number 
of  crimes,  convictions,  etc.,  all  of  which  we 
defer  for  some  future  number,  and  content 
ourself  with  a  sort  of  biographical  sketch  of 
the  representative  hoodlum.  Many  able 
theorists  have  offered  explanations  of  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  number  of  idle,  vicious 
5'oung  men,  to  whom,  on  account  of  cer- 
tain distinguishing  marks,  have  been  given 
the  general  name  of  hoodlum.  The  term  is 
very  indefinite,  and,  on  account  of  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  society  in  this  city,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  determine  where  the 
hoodlum  element  ends  and  something  else 
begins.  "We  will  only  say  he  is  everything, 
from  a  murderer  down  to  a  bawdy  house 
loafer.  If  we  except  a  kind  of  brute  cour- 
age, there  is  not  a  redeeming  trait  in  his 
character.  He  is  a  gregarious  brute,  and 
loves  to  attack  his  prey  in  herds,  usually' 
directed  by  some  older  member  of  the  gang, 
■who  acts  as  leader. 

He  frequents  all  parts  of  the  city;  often 
seen  in  the  quietest  and  best  quarters,  but 
delights  in  the  worst  dens  of  "  Barbary 
Coast."  His  parents  are  often  wealthy.  He 
is  as  liable  to  be  the  son  of  a  Stock  Broker 
as  an  Irish  laborer.  But  the  hoodlum  army 
finds  recruits  from  every  grade  of  society-. 
He  is  generally  a  Californian  by  birth,  but 
is  not  exclusive — vicious  boys  from  other 
cities  are  welcomed  to  his  haunts.  But  the 
best  specimens  are  born  and  reared  liere  ; 
whether  the  climate  has    anything  to,  do 


with  the  development  of  the  species  has  not 
yet  been  fully  determined.  There  are  no 
positive  signs  j'ct,  by  which  it  can  be  deter- 
mined, when  a  child  is  born,  whether  it  will 
be  a  hoodlum  or  not,  but  a  close  observer 
can  form  a  pretty  correct  idea  by  a  close 
study  of  the  parents;  this,  however,  is  often 
attended  with  perplexing  doubts  and  uncer- 
tainties as  regards  one  of  the  parents. 

If  at  twelve  months  old  the  child  is  found 
usually  on  the  sidewalk  with  his  toilet  incom- 
plete, and  evinces  an  inclination  to  expec- 
torate on  people  passing,  his  future  status  is 
pretty  surely  fixed,  though  great  numbers 
are  denied  these  early  previleges  and  devolop 
the  real  character  later.  He  is  soon  old 
enough  to  plaj'  in  the  back  alleys,  and  at 
three  j^ears  old  can  hit  with  a  stone  any 
window  in  the  second  story  of  the  house  op- 
posite. During  these  years  he  gets  along 
rapidly'  he  learns  to  swear  from  his  father 
and  acquires  a  liberal  number  of  slang  ex- 
pressions from  his  mother,  so  that  his  active 
mind  is  not  burdened  with  such  insignilicent 
matters  on  the  street.  At  ten  years  old  he 
begins  to  appreciate  the  value  of  money  in 
his  enterprises,  and  his  ideas  of  its  utter 
uselessness  to  anybody  else  strengthen  con- 
tinuall}'.  He  insists  on  going  to  the  butcher 
and  baker  for  his  mother,  and  somehow  al- 
ways loses  the  change. 

He  keeps  an  eye  on  the  pockets  of  liis  fa- 
ther's clothing  left  lying  around,  and  appro- 
priates anything  that  he  finds  "lost"  in 
them.  His  little  sisters  about  this  time  lose 
all  their  odd  <' bits."  A  year  or  two  later 
one  of  the  features  that  is  henceforth  to  in- 
delil)ly  mark  his  character,  suddenly  comes 
into  prominence.  It  is  a  proclivity  for  nu\k- 
ing  presents  of  brass  jewelry  to  the  little  girl 
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that  plays  with  him  in  the  sand.  The 
sleepless  nights  passed,  the  narrow  escapes, 
the  ingenious  plans  laid  in  the  pursuit  of 
this  laudable  device  would  j311  volumes. 
"VVe  forbear.  AVhon  they  are  one  year 
older  they  stop  playing  in  the  sand  and  he 
sits  on  her  father's  door  step  of  evenings. 
They  are  at  least  a  year  too  young  yet  to  take 
moonlight  walks  after  the  old  folks  are  in 
bed.  Eut  the  years  go  on  for  hoodlums  as 
well  as  other  people.  The  night  prome- 
nades commence.  These  young  creatures  are 
very  intimate.  In  one  or  two  instances  the 
father  of  the  girl  has  killed  the  hoodlum. 
But  that  has  not  come  into  general  practice 
yet.  If  the  father  of  the  boy  would  kill  the 
girl,  it  would  help  somewhat  to  check  the 
increase  of  hoodlums.  No  one  has  yet  sug- 
gested the  plan  of  killing  the  old  folks  for 
raising  hoodlums.     "VVo  don't. 

Our  hoodlum  has  now  grown  old  enough  to 
attend  regularlj^  at  various  disreputable 
places  of  amusement,  usually  called  "  gar- 
dens." Here  he  sees  young  men  with  "swell" 
clothes  on  winking  at  the  women,  but  not- 
withstanding his  clothes,  our  young  hood- 
lum recognizes  a  brother,  and  his  youthful 
heart  swells  within  him,  at  the  thought  of 
what  he  may  one  day  become.  He  is  too 
young  yet,  however,  so  he  sticks  to  his  old 
fiivorite  from  the  back  street,  and  looks 
around  for  a  chance  for  a  tight.  Occasion- 
ally he  removes  a  handkerchief  from  a  too 
much  exposed  pocket,  but  turns  it  over  with 
commendable  promptness  to  his  mistress. 

This  is  the  most  trying  period  of  his 
career;  young,  rash,  impulsive,  he  is  always 
in  trouble.  He  can  not  indulge  in  an  ordina- 
ry rough  and  tumble  fight  without  being 
"nabbed"  by  a  policeman.  If  he  casually 
knocks  a  pedestrian  into  the  gutter,  and 
stoops  down  to  get  his  watch  and  pocket-book, 
just  as  like  as  not  a  policeman  comes  saunt- 
ering along,  blows  his  whistle,  and  then 
the  hoodlum  must  leave  before  half  finishing 
the  job.  If  he  joins  a  party  who  start  in 
to  "clean  out"  a  saloon,  he  is  sure  to  be 
caught,  for  the  officer  outside  knows  he  is  a 
novice  and  not  so  hard  to  hold  as  the  old 
ones.  He  is  usually  sent  to  the  Industrial 
School,  which  nearly  breaks  his  heart.     He 


soon  manages  to  escape,  and  leads  a  better 
life  for  a  while  for  fear  of  being  caught  and 
sent  back.  He  is  waiting  until  he  is  old 
enough  to  be  sent  to  jail  like  a  man.  He 
is  probably  gratified  by  being  permitted  to 
serve  a  term  or  two  in  jail,  where  he  em- 
ploys his  time  in  trying  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem, why  the  Public  Prosecutor  entered  a 
charge  of  malicious  mischief  and  assault, 
when,  in  reality,  he  broke  into  a  house, 
broke  the  head  of  the  owner  and  carried  oft 
his  plate. 

He  is  now  at  the  turning  point  of  his  life. 
The  question  is  now  about  to  be  decided 
whether  he  is  to  remain  alb  his  days  a  com- 
mon hoodlum,  or  enter  upon  a  more  ex- 
panded career  and  become  a  prominent  citi- 
zen !  "We  will  suppose  our  representative 
hoodlum  to  be  one  of  the  fortunate  ones. 
Fortune  generally  comes  to  him  in  this  way. 
One  of  the  painted  denizens  of  Dupont 
Street  admires  him,  and  straightway  he  is  a 
made  man.  Henceforth  he  need  take  no 
thought  for  the  morrow.  He  has  only  to 
wear  fine  clothes  and  promenade  on  Kearny 
Street,  or  stand  at  some  of  the  prominent 
corners.  It  is  important  that  he  take  posi- 
tions in  front  of  theatres  and  places  of 
amusement,  especially  Saturday  afternoons, 
when  be  is  expected  by  his  patroness  to  look 
his  sweetest,  that  all  the  other  girls  may  be 
jealous.  It  sometimes  happens  that  he  has 
a  taste  for  gambling  ;  if  he  is  successful,  his 
position  in  society  is  secured.  Or  it  may 
be  that  his  father  purchased  city  lots  years 
ago  and  is  now  rich  ;  if  so,  the  son  is  at 
hand,  after  his  demise,  to  invest  the  funds. 
Perhaps  he  accomplishes  the  darling  wish 
of  his  life  and  purchases  an  interest  in  a 
saloon  in  a  respectable  quarter.  Again,  it 
is  possible,  with  money  borrowed  from  his 
mistress,  or  otherwise  obtained,  to  make  a 
laise  in  stocks.  The  smallest  success  con- 
verts him  at  once  into  a  stock  dealer  and 
broker,  and  he  enters  upon  a  much  safer  and 
more  prosperous  career. 

One  thing  we  can  say  for  the  hoodlum  who 
has  accumulated  property,  he  never  forgets 
he  is  a  Californiau.  He  is  i^roud  of  his 
State.  In  conversation  with  people  from  the 
East,  he  tells  them  there  is  no   place  like 
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California  to  make  money,  and  no  other 
city  that  has  ?uch  sociut}'.  After  the  listen- 
er has  been  here  some  time  he  appreciates 
the  truth  of  these  remarks.  Our  hoodlum 
never  does  things  by  halves.  Having  made 
his  fortune,  he  marries  into  one  of  the  first 
families  ;  sends  out  into  the  by-ways  and 
collects  his  children,  and  sends  them  to  the 
public  schools.  He  builds  a  palatial  resi- 
dence, gives  a  grand  party';  first  taking  a 
city  directory  and  getting  the  addresses  of  all 
the  prominent  citizens,  he  sends  out  his  in- 
vitations very  impartially.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  he  "cut"  any  of  his  old  associ- 
ates— society  does'nt  demand  any  such  sacri- 
fice from  him. 

Henceforth  the  life  of  the  hoodlum  is  an 
uneventful  one.  He  has  nothing  to  wish 
for,  save  perhaps  some  positions  of  trust  and 
profit,  as  a  member  of  some  committee  or 
board,  entrusted  with  some  important  build- 
ing or  improvement  commission.  He  makes 
a  very  useful  member  of  the  City  Council, 
but  is  more  prominent  as  a  Schoft  Commis- 
sioner, or  in  connection  with  some  charitable 
institution.  He  has'nt  had  time  yet  to  live 
to  a  green  old  age,  but  judging  from  the 
success  that  has  attended  him  in  his  other 
enterprises,  he  will  probably  succeed  in  that 
also. 

Perhaps  the  reader  is  ready  to  say  this  is 
only  a  very  commonplace  description  of  the 
life  of  any  ordinary  vicious  boy  in  any  city, 
with  a  conclusion  drawn  from  the  imagina- 
tion. True,  the  description  applies  to  thieves 
and  roughs  everywhere.  And  the  only  dif- 
ference between  the  hoodlum  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  thieves,  roughs  and  vagabonds 
of  other  places  is  that  there  are  more 
breeding  places  for  them  here,  less  eflbrt  to 
restrain  them  as  children,  fewer  social  rela- 
tions to  influence,  no  organized  society  for 
an  example,  no  social  ostracism  of  the 
vicious  and  depraved,  no  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  good  and  bad  ;  an  inordi- 
nate thirst  for  gold,  showing  itself  in  most 
households,  and  a  corresponding  indifference 
to  the  manner  of  procuring  it.  A  lack  of 
business  probity,  neglected  homes,  a  want 
of  examples  for  the  young,  a  familiarity 
with  tarnished  virtue  and  honor  upon  every 


hand,  has  made  the  hoodlum  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

There  are  as  many  good,  honest  people 
here,  no  doubt,  as  in  any  other  city,  but 
they  are  not  organized  into  society.  There 
is  no  combined  opposition  to  hoodlumism, 
no  concerted  action  to  promote  good  morals 
and  improve  societj'.  But  all  the  while 
evils  increase  and  the  domain  of  the 
vicious  grows  wider  and  wider.  Converts 
are  made  to  the  ranks  of  the  hoodlum, 
from  irreproachable  families  because  a 
mother  can  not,  unaided,  guide  a  wayward 
youth.  There  is  much  we  can  not  tell, 
numerous  illustrations  we  dare  not  give. 
But  what  we  have  intimated  in  the  light 
sketch  given  above,  we  believe  to  be  true  to 
the  life.  Whenever  we  hear  complaints  of 
hoodlumism,  or  hear  the  question  asked, 
"what  shall  we  do  with  the  hoodlums?" 
or  see  scores  of  idle,  half-grown  girls  and  boys 
loitering  on  Kearny  Street,  or  frequenting 
unattended,  places  of  amusement  ;  or  when 
we  hear  vicious  sentiments,  oaths  and  slang, 
uttered  by  parents  in  their  children's  pres- 
ence ;  or  see  the  children  of  respectable 
people  in  familiar  relations  with  the  hood- 
lum ;  when  we  see  how  positive  the  evil 
is  and  how  negative  the  good  :  when  we  see 
the  rue  and  the  libertine  a  welcome  guest  in 
the  purest  homes;  when,  indeed,  we  realize 
all  the  depravity  of  humanity,  and  see  no  re- 
straints set  upon  it  but  the  law  for  criminals, 
we  feel  in  our  heart  that  society — the  people 
of  San  Francisco,  are  responsible  for  all  the 
evil.  And  for  so  much  of  it  as  exceeds  the 
wickedness  of  other  cities,  the  fathers  and 
mothers,  respectable  people  of  the  city,  are 
alone  culpable.  To  them  hoodlumism  owes 
its  prominence  and  its  protection  likewise  ; 
but  for  them  and  their  children,  that  have 
become  identified  with  the  hoodlum  element, 
our  vast  army  of  hoodlums  would  dwindle 
into  a  miserable  lot  of  petty  thieves  and 
vagabonds,  such  as  abound  in  the  purlieus 
of  filth  and  crime  of  any  other  town  or  city. 
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Of  Matrimony. 

The  young  man  of  the  period  is  much 
censured  for  his  disinclination  to  marry.  He 
is,  according  to  the  notions  of  certain  honest 
men  and  women  who  secured  the  blessings  of 
domestic  life  before  this  regime  was  fairly 
inaugurated,  guilty  of  cowardice  in  evading 
the  mission  of  life,  an  idle,  drifting,  shirk- 
ing social  vagabond,  who  has  utterly  failed 
of  man's  purpose  in  life,  and  will  probably 
miss  his  reward  hereafter. 

"We  will  not  say  there  is  full  justification, 
in  the  present  condition  of  society,  for  this 
tendency  to  celibacy,  or  that  a  truly  brave 
man  should  be  frightened  at  the  responsi- 
bilities of  modern  married  life.  But  we 
would  set  in  array  some  of  these  same  re- 
sponsibilities, and  endeavor  to  soften  some- 
what the  harsh  judgment  mentioned  above. 
First  let  us  say  to  those  kind,  honest  people, 
who  so  utterly  condemn  the  bachelors,  that, 
perhaps,  if  the  truth  were  known,  some  of 
them  appreciate  the  objections  to  the  lives 
they  lead  more  than  those  who  offer  them. 
It  may  be  that  there  is  sufficient  punish- 
ment in  being  shut  off  from  a  large  portion 
of  human  love  and  fjiith  ;  it  may  be  that 
the  deprivation  of  domestic  joys  and  affec- 
tions is  a  sore  enough  affliction,  without 
having  such  misfortunes  condemned  as  a 
crime.  If  such  should  be  the  feeling  in  the 
mind  of  any  of  them,  there  surely  must  be 
to  them  some  valid  reasons  for  not  seeking, 
at  least,  to  possess  the  coveted  happiness. 
If  poverty  were  no  bar  to  matrimony,  as 
some  have  tried  to  prove,  then  the  principal 
excuse  would  vanish.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  bachelor  class  are  young  men  of  fair 
ability,  of  good  habits  and  moderate  in- 
comes, just  the  qualifications,  it  is  some- 
times thought,  for  a  husband.  But  these 
men,  almost  universally,  mingle  in  society 
above  them,  so  far  as  wealth  goes.  They 
frequent  the  drawing  rooms  of  the  rich,  and 
and  are  welcome  guests  in  the  assemblies  of 
rank  and  fashion.  Their  lady  acquaintances 
are  the  daughters  of  affluence  and  luxury. 
It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  a  young  man's 
partner  in  the  dance   to   wear  more  jewelry 


than  his  income  for  two  years  would  pur- 
chase. All  may  not  be  wealthy,  but,  as  a 
general  thing,  it  will  be  found  that  such  a 
man's  lady  friends  are  used  to  luxurious 
life  and  surrounded  by  all  the  refining  in- 
fluences of  society.  He  naturally  finds 
among  such  ladies  a  gratification  of  his  aes- 
thetic tastes  and  more  congenial  associations. 
Not  that  worth  and  virtue  and  talent  and 
accomplishments  are  found  combined  in  the 
better  cla,sses  of  society  onlj',  but  the  ex- 
cejitions  are  generally  in  romances,  too  rare 
as  realities  to  be  depended  on.  If  a  lady 
were  brave  enough  to  give  up  her  rich  asso- 
ciates, her  elegant  surroundings  and  theluxu- 
rious  and  expensive  habits  acquired  through  a 
whole  life,  for  an  inferior  home  among  new 
people,  of  another  station,  all  because  of  her 
love  for  a  man,  she  might  be  commended  as 
a  heroine,  but  the  man  that  would  accept 
such  a  sacrifice,  is  anj- thing  else  but  a  hero. 
We  are  aware  that  there  are  commonly  ac- 
cej^ted  notions  about  matters  of  this  kind 
that  people  cling  to  in  spite  of  positive  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary.  Poets  will  sti.'l  sing 
and  romancists  dream  of  "  love  in  cottages," 
but  practical  men  and  women  know  that 
the  love  that  survives  the  cruel  tests  of  pov- 
erty is  the  rarest  jewel  in  the  crown  of  mor- 
tals. But  suppose  such  affection  were  more 
common,  would  the  fact  justify  men  in  ap- 
plying the  tests?  The  bachelor  of  this  age 
may  have  some  heart  after  all,  and  surely  it 
is  commendable  to  refuse  to  share  his  own 
troubles  and  privations  with  another.  He 
may  be  longing  for  affection,  but  it  is  some- 
thing to  his  credit  to  refuse  it  when  it  would 
involve  the  sacrifice  of  a  loved  one's  com- 
fort. 

There  is  another  important  objection  to 
matrimony  now-a-days,  closely  allied  to  the 
last,  that  doubtless  has  its  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  the  modern  bachelors.  In  the 
days  of  our  grandmothers  it  was  not  es- 
teemed vulgar  to  know  something  of  house- 
keeping; even  so  late  as  our  mothers'  times, 
it  was  thought  proper  for  girls  who  had  no 
other  fortune,  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of 
cooking,  sewing,  and  general  house-work. 
There  are  few  traces  of  this  ancient  custom 
in  this  age.     AJauy  very  sensible  girls  shud- 
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der  when  nny  mention  is  made  nf  tho 
kitchen.  It  is  not  fin  unusual  thing  tt)  lintl 
the  wives  of  clerks  who  huve  loss  than  two 
thousand  a  year,  unable  to  make  a  gown, 
and  as  for  keeping  house  the  thing  is  not  to 
be  thought  of.  They  prefer  to  live  in  a 
boarding  house  and  spend  their  lives  and  rear 
their  children  in  a  few  miserable  rooms,  in 
an  atmosphere  of  gossip  and  scandal,  rather 
than  make  homes  enjoyable  and  live  free, 
independent  lives,  with  husbands  and  child- 
ren in  houses  of  their  own.  All  because  they 
have  not  been  taught  to  work,  or  are  too  idle 
to  do  it.  It  is  very  probable  that  these  same 
excellent  ladies  were  once  in  the  habit  of 
glorifying  "love  in  a  cottage,"  of  vaunting 
their  love  for  their  adorers,  and  their  readi- 
ness to  sacrifice  everj^thing  for  a  husband's 
sake.  All  of  which  is  well  enough  for 
school  girls,  but  it  is  too  rarely  practiced  to 
find  many  believers  among  grown  up  people. 
These  facts,  as  well  as  the  general  demoral- 
ization of  society,  the  common  violation  of 
marriage  vows,  the  deadly  virus  of  the  free- 
love  doctrines  that  has  poisoned  so  much  of 
society  and  threatens  to  affect  still  more,  the 
intolerable  disgust  felt  by  all  sensible  men 
with  domestic  tendencies,  to  the  advance  of 
woman's  rights  nonsense,  all  these,  and 
many  more  causes,  of  which  we  cannot 
speak  now,  are,  we  think,  some  justification 
for  the  aversion  of  our  young  men  to 
matrimony.  These  remarks  apply  to  sen- 
sible, conscientious  young  men,  with  com- 
fortable incomes;  and  while  we  cannot 
but  deplore  the  loss  to  society,  we  feel  that 
these  are  the  very  men  who  shrink  from  as- 
suming responsibilites  of  a  state  that  prom- 
ises so  little  of  the  real  happiness  once  sup- 
posed to  dwell  there,  and  so  much  danger  of 
absolute  miserj'. 


A  Complaint. 


There  is  one  pleasure  from  which  we  are 
debarred.  Fate,  or  some  defect  in  our  early 
education,  has  left  us  none  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  flirt.  We  say  this  sadly,  and  at 
the  same  time  feel  that  wo  arc  profouiuliy 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  ftccomiili>h- 
ment  that  is   lacking.     If  we  were  to   be 


made  over  again  and  could  superintend  tho 
matter  in  jjcrson,  we  should  have  to  call  in 
assistance  when  it  came  to  introducing  the 
qualifications  of  a  flirt.  We  refer  to  flirting 
with  strangers.  Very  likely,  if  we  wanted 
to,  we  could  get  up  a  flirtation  with  tho 
waiter  girls,  or  the  grass  widow  that  sits 
opposite  us  at  the  table  and  insists  that  she 
knew  all  of  our  relatives  in  Ireland.  But  we 
don't  mean  that  kind  of  flirtation.  We 
mean  that  exceedingly  jolly  kind  that  ena- 
bles "some  other  fellows"  to  exchange 
glances,  smiles  etc.,  with  nearly  all  the 
pretty  women  tliey  meet. 

We  often  sit  smoking  contemplatively  at 
our  window.  Across  the  way  is  a  rosy- 
cheeked,  dark-eyed  lass  that  used  to  dis- 
turb our  quiet  moods  and  set  our  heart 
a  fluttering  by  coming  out  on  the  verandah 
to  read.  But  she  never  so  much  as  raised 
her  eyes  to  our  window.  We  took  this  for 
excessive  modesty,  and  our  estimation  of 
her  greatly  increased.  One  afternoon  our 
friend  Jones  strolled  in  and  took  a  seat  be- 
side us.  How  in  the  mischief  she  knew  he 
was  there,  we  can't  tell  ;  but  she  immedi- 
ately looked  up  as  if  she  had  all  the  time 
been  waiting  for  him.  After  this,  though 
she  seemed  to  continue  her  reading,  she  was 
compelled  to  turn  a  leaf  every  fifteen  sec- 
onds, and  at  each  one  took  occasion  to  look 
up.  We  soon  found  that  Jones  was  paying 
no  attention  to  our  conversation,  and,  some- 
how, both  he  and  the  lady  were,  apparently, 
in  the  most  natural  way  in  the  world,  swing- 
ing their  handkerchiefs  about.  Some  one 
called  her  about  this  time.  But  next  after- 
noon she  was  there  again  when  Jones  called. 
Now  reader,  would  j^ou  believe  it,  these 
people,  in  our  very  presence,  look  at  one 
another  and  smile  like  old  acquaintances, 
and  from  that  time  forth  almost  ignore  our 
presence.  One  can  scarcely  believe  her  the 
same  person  as  she  comes  out  so  demurely 
and  takes  her  seat  when  Jones  is  not  at  our 
window.  She  might,  we  think,  just  look  a 
little  grateful  for  the  use  of  our  window. 
But  such  an  innocent,  chaste  expression  is  on 
her  face  tliat  the  smile  we  trj'  to  assume  in 
imitation  of  Jones,  is  inimediatel.y  sup- 
pressed.     It    would    bo   some  relief  if  she 
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would  only  betray  by  a  frown  her  concious- 
nessofour  presence.  But  Hamlet's  moth- 
er was  not  more  unconscious  of  the  ghostly 
presence  of  her  slain  husband,  than  this 
damsel  of  our  proximity. 

The  strangest  thing  about  it  all  is,  we 
don't  believe  that  Jones  is  any  better  look- 
ing than  wo  are  ;  and  only  a  few  years 
younger.  He  has  no  better  social  position, 
doesn'tget  asmany  invitations  to  parties,  and 
always  relies  on  us  to  get  him  introductions. 

This  is  not  all  ;  as  we  stroll  with  Jones 
through  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion,  we  proba- 
bly see  a  handsome  lady,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  a  gentleman,  approaching  us 
leisurely.  It  is  but  natural  that  we  feel  a  de- 
sire to  catch  a  single  glance  of  her  languish- 
ing eyes.  We  call  the  attention  of  Jones  to 
her  beautj'.  He  glances  around  just  in  time 
(confound  him)  to  meet  her  gaze  bent  full 
upon  him  ;  then,  as  if  by  a  preconcerted  ar- 
rangem.ent,  they  look  over  their  shoulders 
and  smile  at  each  other.  And  so  with  half 
the  pretty  women  we  meet  during  the 
evening.  Before  we  were  well  acquainted 
with  Jones,  we  thought  all  these  were  old 
acquaintances. 

We  are  opposed  to  flirting,  it  is  true  ;  we 
have  often  said  so.  That  is,  we  think  it 
wrong  for  our  lady  friends  and  relatives. 
But  surely,  every  lady  is  not  aware  of  our 
sentiments  on  that  subject ;  and,  since  flirt- 
ing is  so  common,  we  often  feel  we  would 
like  to  have  a  hand  in  it.  At  any  rate,  it 
makes  us  feel  all  the  time  like  we  were  being 
snubbed,  to  be  so  utterly  ignored.  What 
can  women  who  flirt  see  in  us  so  forbidding? 
Indeed,  they  seem  to  avoid  seeing  anything 
in  us,  never  giving  us  so  much  as  a  glance. 
Jones  is  not  the  only  man  with  whom  we 
have  had  such  experience.  If  he- were,  we 
would  be  compelled  to  believe  there  was 
something  exceptional  about  him,  not  visi- 
ble to  the  eyes  of  some  of  us.  But  fully 
half  the  gentlemen  we  promenade  within 
this  city  are  similarly  blessed  ;  not  all,  per- 
haps, in  so  great  a  degree  as  Jones. 

Now,  what  we  want  to  know  is  :  what  is 
the  matter  with  us?  What  better  are  these 
gentlemen  than  we?  We  don't  ask  an j' 
favors  of  Jones,  among  acquaintances,  but 


why  is  it  he  gets  all  the  smiles  from  strang- 
ers? We  sometimes  ask  ourselves  the  com- 
plex question  :  Does  our  inability  to  flirt 
account  for  our  sentiments  on  that  subject, 
or  do  our  convictions  produce  the  inability? 
Whether  either  is  true  or  not,  the  facts  re- 
main as  we  have  stated  ;  and  we  feel  better 
now,  after  having  made  this  our  complaint 
against  what  we  consider  unjust  discrim- 
ination on  the  part  of  female  knights-errant 
who  go  forth  to  conquer  men  with  smiles, 
handkerchiefs  and  fans. 


High  Life  at  the  Springs. 


WHAT  THE  RESTIVE  YOUNG  BLOBBS  WROTE 
TO    HIS    FATHER. 


They  say  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage; 
As  nimble. iugslers  who  deceive  the  eye, 
Ah!  that  deceit  should  steal  such  nimble  shape. 
And  with  a  virtuous  visitor  hide  disgrace. 

— Shakespea  re. 

During  the  fore  part  of  the  season  the  fes- 
tive Mr.  Blobbs,  who  is  theologically  -^qyj 
"  sound,"  sent  his  wife,  whom  he  had  looked 
upon  as  physically  unsound,  and  his  ofl'- 
spring,  Billy,  here  to  the  Springs.  Billy  is 
a  fast  and  precocious  youth,  and  his  doat- 
ing  "parient"  had  charged  him  to  write  to 
him  often  and  give  in  detail  every  interest- 
ing item,  which  injunction  Billy,  unbe- 
known to  the  maternal  branch  of  the  family, 
promptly  obeyed,  and  the  same  mail  car- 
ried to  Mr.  Blobbs  a  letter  from  Billy  and 
his  *' invalid"  mamma.  Below  we  print 
both  letters.  The  first,  from  Billy,  reads 
thus : 

'■'■Dear  Dadd;/ — It's  awful  nice  here  in 
the  valley,  and  me  and  ma  are  having  such 
jolly  times.  I  think  the  nicest  place  in  the 
world  for  a  boy  to  have  a  good  time  is  Hot 
Springs.  Don't  you,  daddy?  At  first  it 
was  awful  lonesome  here  without  you,  and 
I  says  to  dear  ma:  'When  is  pa  coming  out 
from  the  city?'" 

"  '  Never,  I  hope,  Billy,'  says  she.  '  Your 
father  is  such  a  dry  old  stick,  and  we  are 
doing  so  much  better  without  him.'  Oh, 
daddy,  you  wouldn't  know  ma  now,  if  ^-ou 
should  see  her  here.     She's  looking  so  well 
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and  young.  She's  taken  to  wearing  sucli 
lots  of  fine  tiling.*  and  jewelry  that  her  beau 
has  given  her,  and  our  servant,  Sally,  says 
she  doesn't  look  older  than  a  girl  of  sweet 
sixteen.  Ma's  got  a  real  splendid  beau,  too, 
with  such  fine  whiskers  and  mustaches.  JIa 
calls  him  Charlie,  Dear  Charlie.  I  call 
him  a  brick,  because  he  gives  me  such  heaps 
of  candy  and  nuts  when  he  calls  on  ma,  and 
tells  me  to  run  out  and  take  the  fresh  aii-  as 
the  waiter  brings  in  the  champagne  or  san- 
garee  punch.  Ma  is  mighty-  fond  of  punch, 
and  says  she  likes  it  better  than  green  tea. 
Sally,  too,  says  that  ma''s  beau  is  the  nicest 
gentleman  she  ever  saw,  and  that  it  is  no 
wonder  that  ma  loves  him,  and  will  remain 
here  until  Fall.  The  waiter  fellows  here 
are  '  bully  boys.'  Pop  and  I  get  no  end  of 
stale  tarts,  pies,  and  pound-cake,  bottled  ale, 
tobacco,  and  occasionally  a  drink  of  whis- 
key. They  are  teaching  me  to  swear  and 
play  euchre,  too,  but  keno  is  my  favorite 
game.  Ma  has  no  time  to  look  «fter  me, 
she's  so  taken  up  with  painting,  dressing, 
dancing,  and  dear  Mr.  Charlie. 

"Oh,  pa,  I  want  to  see  you  so  awful  bad, 
and  show  you  how  I  can  throw  '  high  die,' 
cheat  at  keno,  or  knock  the  stuffin'  out  of 
every  boy  that  crooks  his  finger  at  me;  but 
pa,  don't  come  yet.  It  would  break  into 
ma's  and  Mr.  Charley's  pleasure  so,  and 
make  ma  so  hopping  mad. 

"  Please  write  soon,  and  don't  fail  to  send 
me  plenty  of  pocket  money.  A  fellow  can't 
do  without  '  tin  '  here. 

"  Your  affectionate  son,     Billy." 

Mrs.  Blobbs'  letter  gives  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent version  of  the  same  matter,  and  reads 
as  follows: 

"-Ify  Dear  Ifunhand: — My  health  is  slowly 
improving,  and  I  thank  the  l>ord  for  it.  I 
am  beginning  to  enjoy  the  Sabbath-like 
peace  and  quietude  of  this  most  romantic 
and  salubrious  retreat.  I  miss  you  very 
much,  and  my  thoughts  are  often  with  you; 
but  for  the  sake  of  your  flock  I  will  not  ask 
you  to  join  me  at  present.  Our  dear  little 
AViliie  and  the  Bible  are  my  usual  and  al- 
most constant  companions,  though  when  I 
seek  it,  1  find  a  good  deal  of  religious  soci- 


ety here.  Are  j'ou  lonely,  dear,  without 
me?  I  hope  not,  for  the  fresh  invigorating 
air  out  here,  and  the  use  of  the  waters,  are 
doing  me  much  more  good*  than  medicine 
taken  at  home  possibly  could,  and,  if  I  re- 
main until  Fall  I  believe  I  might  b(;  quite 
restored  to  my  former  health. 

"  Give  mj'  fondest  love  to  the  dear  sisters 
of  our  church,  and  tell  them  I  remember 
tlii'in  fill  in  my  prayers.  I  read  your  soul- 
stirring  sermon  in  Mondaj''s  paper.  It  filled 
my  h(;art  with  peace  and  comfort.  "With 
the  love  and  faithfulness  of  a  true  and  af- 
fectionate wife,  accompanied  with  many 
kisses,  I  bid  you,  my  dearest  husband, 
adieu.  AVill  write  j^'ou  again  soon.  Our 
sweet  little  Willie  sends  you  a  note  by  the 
same  mail,  which  will  no  doubt  interest  you 

much,  as  he  is  the  pet  of  the  hotel, 

and  notices  everything  that  is  going  on  here. 
May  peace  and  the  spirit  of  God  rest  upou 
j'ou,  is  the  pra3'er  of  your  loving  wife. 

"  LtJCY  Blobbs." 

Mr.  Bloljbs,  in  a  state  of  mind  more 
easily  imagined  than  described,  left  for  Hot 
Springs  immediately  after  reading  these  let- 
ters, and  arrived  here  much  exhausted. 
Mrs.  Blobbs,  accompanied  bj' her  son  Billy, 
left  for  their  home  on  the  first  outward-bound 
stage,  with  their  dear  lord  and  master. 

Mr.  Blobbs  selected  the  following  for  his 
next  text:  "Who  can  find  a  virtuous 
woman?  For  her  price  is  far  above  rubies." 
— Hot  Springs  {Ark.)  Courier. 


— It  is  good  to  speak  well  of  one's  neighbors, 
but  there  is  no  merit  in  our  thus  tardily 
calling  attention  to  the  excellence  of  our 
nearest  neighbor — the  Alaska  Herald,  Mr. 
A.  A.  Stickney,  editor  and  publisher,  de- 
voLed  chicJli/  to  the  interests  of  our  govern- 
ment's latest  purchase,  which  purpose  be- 
ing well  accomplished,  the  editor  finds  time 
to  sa^'  many  other  good  things  on  general 
topics.  Altogether  it  is  one  of  the  neatest 
papers  in  the  city,  and  its  semi-monthly  ap- 
pearance is  looked  for  with  interest  in  this 
otRce. 
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FINANCP]   AND  TRADE 


California  Savings  Institutions. 


The  semi-annual  reports  of  the  Savings 
Banks  of  this  State  are  just  out,  the  main 
items  in  whicli  have  been  condensed  and 
published  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The  ex- 
hibit made  is  of  the  most  satisfactory  char- 
acter in  every  particular.  Since  the  organ- 
ization of  the  first  institution  of  this  kind 
in  the  State,  there  have  been  but  two  that 
have  ever  suspended  payment;  viz:  the 
California  Building  and  Savings  Societj' 
and  the  City  Bank  of  Loan  and  Discount. 
These  Banks  were  managed  by  unscrupu- 
lous men,  and  were  nui  in  the  interest  of 
illegitimate  measures  and  fraudulent  opera- 
tions, and  it  is  but  natural  that  ihey  should 
have  come  to  grief.  Another,  the  Eed 
Men's  Savings  and  Loan  Society,  declined 
business  after  having  been  in  operation  for 
about  a  year,  but  it  settled  up  with  all  of  its 
creditors  in  full,  both  principal  and  interest, 
and  retired  from  the  field  honorably. 

There  are  now  in  operation  in  this  State 
about  thirty-two  of  these  institutions,  about 
eight  of  which  have  commenced  business 
within  the  last  year.  These  have  not  done 
sufficient  business  as  yet  to  make  their  report 
of  much  interest,  still,  if  aggregated,  they 
would  swell  the  general  aggregate  of  deposi- 
tors nearly  5,000  and  the  deposits  something 
over  $2,000,000.  But  leaving  out  these  and 
taking  the  twenty-one  banks  reported  else- 
where, the  aggregate  showing  on  July  1st  is 
as  follows  : 

Number  of  depositors 77,784 

Amount  of  deposits $63,020,50o 

Loans  and  investments 63,080,2)7 

Cash  on  hand 3,700,040 

Reserve  i'und 4,310,043 


Earnings  for  the  last  six  months 3,125, 2fl8 

Expenses  for  the  last  six  months 271,43(i 

Dividends  paid  to  depositors 2,038,222 

Comparing  these  items  with  the  statemen  t 
one  year  ago,  we  have  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  depositors  of  8,600,  and  about 
§9,400,000  in  the  amount  of  deposits.  The 
gross  earnings  increased  §246,000,  while  the 
expenses  only  increased§13,000.  There  has 
also  been  a  gain  in  the  reserve  fund  of  near- 
ly §600,000,  and  the  amount  of  cash  on 
hand  is  §964,000  larger  than  it  was  one  year 
ago.  The  dividends  paid  for  the  term  are 
also  $204,000  more  than  was  paid  at  that 
date,  notwithstanding  the  decrease  in  the 
rate  of  interest  during  the  year.  The  aver- 
age amount  to  the  credit  of  each  depositor 
has  also  increased  from  §774  to  §809,  and  is 
now  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  average  de- 
posits in  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
Taking  New  York  State  and  the  six  New 
England  States  together,  the  average  amount 
to  the  credit  of  each  depositor  is  only   §467. 

But  there  is  another  item  in  connection 
with  our  savings  banks  well  worthy  of  at- 
tention, and  that  is  the  fact  that  the  amount 
of  dividends  paid  have  never  been  equaled 
anywhere  else  in  the  world  on  the  same 
amount  of  deposits.  During  the  last  seven 
years  the  depositors  have  received  dividends 
on  their  deposits  aggregating  $24,757,000, 
or  an  average  of  about  10  per  cent,  per  an- 
num during  the  entire  time.  This  feature 
is  peculiarly  encouraging  to  the  depositors, 
and  should  stimulate  largely  increased  de- 
posits. Considering  the  fact  of  the  absolute 
safety  of  those  institutions,  no  investment 
can  be  considered  superior  to  this  one.  But 
it  is  scarcelj'  possible  that  the  dividends  in 
future  will  be  quite  so  large  as  formerly,  as 
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the  supply  of  money  on  this  Coast  has  made 
interest  cheaper,  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
it  will  ever  rule  as  high  again  a>  formerly. 
Depositors  must  be  content  to  receive  small- 
er earnings,  and  the  banks  must  be  satisfied 
with  paying  less.  An  effort  to  keep  up  the 
old  rates  cannot  but  result  in  injury  to  them- 
selves and  their  customers,  bj^  leading  them 
outside  the  pale  of  legitimate  investments  to 
secure  the  high  rates  of  interest  necessary  to 
keep  up  big  dividends.  The  banks  now  in 
existence  throughout  the  State  generally 
command  the  confidence  of  the  public. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  they  should 
not  continue  to  hold  this  position  so  long  as 
they  confine  their  operations  to  their  legiti- 
mate sphere.  Most  of  the  money  in  them 
belongs  to  the  poor  and  the  middle  classes, 
and  these  people  are  poorly  comi)ensated  by 
high  rates  of  dividend  upon  the  money 
which  they  have  entrusted  to  these  banks  for 
safe  keeping,  when  earned  at  the  risk  of 
losing  all  their  hard-won  savings.  There- 
fore, let  the  dividends  be  honestly  earned, 
and  the  protection  of  the  depositors  be  made 
the  first  consideration.  It  is  not  probable 
that  interest  will  come  below  8  per  cent,  at 
the  lowest,  and  while  this  is  a  fact,  deposi- 
tors should  be  satisfied  with  any  decrease 
which  their  safety  renders  necessary.  No 
institutions  in  California  have  ever  earned 
so  high  a  reputation  for  integrity  of  man- 
agement, and  constant  beneficent  results,  as 
the  savings  banks,  and  we  hope  to  see  this 
reputation  maintained  for  all  time  to  come. 
The  element  of  i^peculation  has  never  en- 
tered into  them,  as  it  has  in  every  other 
business  conducted  within  her  borders,  and, 
for  the  good  of  the  public  and  the  credit  of 
the  State,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  never  may. 
They  stand  out  as  a  proud  monument  to  the 
economy,  prudence,  foresight  and  integrity 
of  our  people,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one 
connected  with  these  institutions  to  see  that 
this  monument  is  notdefiiced  or  destroyed. 


Daily  Savings. 

One  of  the  good  ro?ults  of  the  savings- 
bank  system,  is  the  habit  of  economy  which 
it  teaches.  A  little  saved  every  day  soon 
becomes  a  large  amount,  when  deposited  at 
interest  in  a  savings-bank.  In  fact,  but  few 
l)eople  are  aware  of  tlie  results  to  be  accom- 
plished in  a  series  of  years  by  the  habit  of 
saving  a  small  amount  each  day  and  putting 
it  to  interest.  Most  persons  spend  these 
small  amounts  on  unnecessary  and  useless 
luxuries;  and,  because  each  amount  is  small, 
they  fkil  to  take  any  particular  notice  of  it 
and  utterly  fail  to  estimate  the  aggregate  of 
such  spendings  during  the  course  of  life. 
In  this  way  many  a  man  spends  a  fortune 
without  knowing  it;  and  in  this  way,  too, 
the  poor  are  kept  poor.  Most  people  in  this 
country  who  enjoy  an  average  degree  of 
health  and  who  are  industrious,  earn,  at 
least,  a  small  surplus  beyond  their  neces- 
sary expenses;  and,  if  they  would  save  the 
surplus  and  put  it  to  interest,  they  would 
find  in  the  end  a  much  larger  accumulation 
tlian  thej'  liad  anticipated.  Thousands  of 
them  would  have  a  competencj'  if  living  to 
old  age,  instead  of  being  dependent  on  the 
charity  of  others. 

The  following  table  shows  what  would  be 
the  result  at  the  end  of  fifty  years,  bj^  saving 
a  certain  amount  each  day,  and  putting  it  at 
interest  at  the  low  rate  of  six  per  cent.  : 
Daily  Saving.  Tho  llosult 

Ono  eont 3       'J.'jO  00 

Ton  cents 9,rj04  00 

Twenty  cents 19,008  00 

Thirty  cents 28,512  00 

Forty  cents 38,010  00 

Fifty  cents .' 47,520  00 

Sixty  cents 57,021  00 

Seventy  cents 00,528  00 

Eighty  cents 70,032  00 

Ninety  cents 85,537  00 

Ono  dollar 95,011  00 

Five  dollars 175,203  00 

At  the  average  rate  of  interest  paid  by  our 
California  savings  banks,  these  sums  would 
be  nearly  doubled.  This  table  is  worthy  of 
careful  study.  It  conveys  a  very  important 
lesson  to  everybody,  and  especially  to  the 
j'oung  men  of  tho  present  age.  How  many 
of  them  spend  no  less  than  fifty  cents  or  a 
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dollar  a  day  for  cigars,  or  some  unnecessary 
luxury.  And  older  men,  laboring  men, 
and  servant  girls  spend  annually  amounts, 
which,  if  saved  up  for  a  series  of  years, 
would  make  them  a  fortune. 

The  fact  is,  the  miseries,  poverty,  beg- 
gary and  want,  that  prevail  among  men ,  es- 
pecially in  this  country,  spring  very  largely 
from  their  prodigality.  They  manage  to 
consume,  as  they  go  along,  all  their  income,- 
whether  from  business  or  wages  ;  and, 
hence,  they  are  always  poor,  thousands  of 
them  never  being  worth  enough  to  pay  their 
funeral  charges.  A  great  many  fortunes 
that  might  have  been  saved  are  lost  in  this 
way.  If  the  entire  body  of  society  were  to 
act  on  their  principle,  it  would  be  in  the 
state. of  permanent  pauperism,  consuming  as 
it  goes  along  all  the  products  of  its  industry, 
and,  hence,  living  from  hand  to  mouth. 
The  only  reason  why  this  is  not  true  of  all 
is  that  a  portion  of  the  people  do  not  con- 
sume all  they  earn  or  produce;  and,  hence, 
they  have  a  surplus,  which  goes  to  make  up 
the  aggregate  of  the  general  wealth. 


Interior  Savings  Banks. 

The  first  savings  bank  organized  in  the 
interior  ofthis  State  was  at  Sacramento  in 
1867,  since  which  time  three  others  have 
been  organized  there.  Stockton  next  took 
up  the  system,  and  Oakland  quickly  fol- 
lowed, banks  being  organized  in  both  during 
the  same  year — 1867.  One  was  organized 
in  San  Jose  in  1868,  and  one  in  Marysville 
in  1869.  Since  that  date  a  number  of  these 
institutions  have  been  organized  in  the 
principal  towns  throughout  the  State.  There 
are  four  in  Sacramento:  the  Sacramento 
Savings,  Odd  Fellows,  Capital  nnd  Dime  ; 
three  in  Oakland:  the  Oakland,  Union  and 
Alameda  County  Savings;  two  in  San  Jose, 
one  in  Vallejo,  one  in  Napa,  one  in  Marys- 
ville, one  in  Stockton,  one  in  Modesto,  one 
in  Los  Angeles,  one  at  Santa  Cruz,  one  in 
"Watsonville,  one  in  Santa  Kosa,  one  in 
Petaluma,  one  in  Eureka  and  one  atUkiah, 
and  perhaps  others  of  which  we  have  no 
record.  Most  of  these  last-named  have  only 
been  recently  organized,  and  have  done  but 


little  business  as  yet.  The  leading  interior 
banks  report  depositors,  amount  of  deposits, 
etc  ,  as  follows,  for  the  six  months  ending 
July  1st  ofthis  year  : 

No.  of    Ami.  of  Amt.  of 

Name.  Deposit'rs.  Deposits.  Div'nds 

Sacramento,  Sacram'to... (3,500    $3,201,598  §157,528 

Capital,              "            ...5,3!t8      3,108,051  158,859 

Odd  Fellows,      "            ...2,:i74        791,827  30,285 

Stockton,  Stockton 1,5'J8      1,007,15^  50,275 

Oakland,  Oakland 1,510      1,041,750  50,207 

Union,            "        1,000        705,073  55,831 

San  Jose,  San  Jose 1,523      1,004, 17'3  28,548 

Marysville,  Marysville. ..1,040        802,489  47,a51 

Napa  Valley,  Napa 203       190,010  6,996 

Totals 21,800  Sll,s77,013    S592,880 

The  aggregate  amount  of  loans  and  in- 
vestments of  the  ten  banks  foot  up  §12,525,- 
279,  the  aggregate  reserve  fund  |2,077,199, 
and  the  cash  on  hand  $1,071,124,  while  the 
gross  earnings  of  all  was  §746,975,  and  the 
gross  expenses  §79,284.  These  aggregate 
amounts  would  be  considerably  swelled  if 
the  figures  of  all  the  interior  banks  were 
added,  especially  the  banks  at  Vallejo  and 
Petaluma,  which  have  both  been  in  opera- 
tion for  some  years.  Many  of  these  interior 
banks  do  both  a  savings  and  a  commercial 
business,  and  hence  there  is  some  difficulty 
in  separating  the  commercial  from  the  sav- 
ings department.  Most  of  them  have  a 
paid-up  capital,  the  amount  of  which  they 
claim  the  right  to  use  for  commercial  bank- 
ing if  they  choose.  The  amount  of  capital 
and  the  rate  per  cent,  of  dividends  paid  de- 
positors during  July  are  as  follows: 

Capital.    Div'nd  Rate. 

Sacramento  Savings Mutual       10  per  cent. 

Capital  Savings ..^500,000         10        " 

Odd  Fellows' 40,000         10 

Dime  Savings 12       " 

Stockton  Savings 325,000    10, 8Ji4  " 

Oakland  Bank  of  Savings    300,000         10 

Union  Savings 400,000         10       " 

San  Jose  Savings 600,000    10,S&0'« 

Marysville  Savings Mutual        12       " 

Napa  V^alley Mutual       10       " 

The  capitals  reported  in  this  table  are  all 
paid  up  in  cash,  except  the  Capital  Savings 
of  Sacramento,  which  has  §200, 000  guarantee 
notes,  and  the  San  Jose  Savings,  which  has 
only  §300,000  paid  up  in  cash.  The  capital 
of  this  bank  A'as  just  raised  from  §100,000 
to  §000,000  on  the  first  of  last  month,  which 
indicates  a  healthy  condition  of  ailairs. 
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The  three  banks  at  Sftcrftmento  have  in- 
creased their  deposits  nearly  8000,000  within 
a  year,  as  follows  :  Sacramento  Savings, 
?S;i,3flO;  Capital,  S394, 500;  Odd  Fellows, 
?lir),400.  The  Stockton  Bank  has  §251,- 
400  more  depi)sits  than  it  had  a  year  ago. 
There  has  been  an  increase  of  8592,000  in 
the  deposits  at  the  Oakland  banks  as  com- 
pared with  this  time  last  year.  The  Marys- 
ville  Savings  Bank  reports  an  increase  of 
§295,300  in  the  line  of  deposits  since  June 
30,  1873.  A  year  ago,  the  deposits  at  the 
Napa  Savings  Bank  amounted  to  only  899,- 
500,  against  ??19(J,000  at  the  begining  of  last 
month.  The  aggregate  of  the  several  banks 
mentioned  in  the  above  table  is  82,263,000 
larger  tban  it  was  a  year  ago — an  indication 
of  the  augmented  supply  of  money  in  the 
agricultural  districts,  incident  to  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  marketing  of  the 
wheat,  wine  and  wool  produced.  There  are 
now  nearly  2,000  more  depositors  at  these 
banks  than  there  were  a  year  ago,  ^nd  the 
amount  of  coin  on  hand  on  the  1st  instant, 
was  over  81,000,000,  an  increase  of  8155,000 
over  the  amount  on  hand  a  year  ago. 

Money  with  the  most  of  these  banks  is 
]ilentiful,  and  the  rates  of  interest  good, 
though  not  so  high  as  one  year  ago. 


The  Tax  on  Savings  Banks. 

Congress,  just  at  the  close  of  the  session, 
passed  an  important  bill  in  respect  to  the  tax 
on  savings  banks.  The  bill  provides  "that 
no  further  collection  of  internal  revenue 
taxes  shall  be  made  on  the  earnings  of  sav- 
ings banks  or  institutions  for  savings  having 
no  capital  stock  and  doing  no  other  business 
but  receiving  deposits,  to  be  loaned  or  in- 
vested fur  the  sole  benefit  of  the  parties 
making  such  deposits,  without  profit  or  com- 
pensation to  the  association  or  company, 
whether  the  earnings  of  the  same  have  been 
or  may  hereafter  be  divided  annually,  semi- 
annually, or  at  any  other  period." 

A  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
sustaining  the  ruling  of  the  present  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  and  reversing 
that  of  the  three  former  Commissioners, 
made  the  savings  banks  liable  to  a  tax  on 


their  undistributt'd  earnings  amounting  to  5 
per  cent,  annually  for  six  years  and  2J  per 
cent,  annually  for  two  j'ears,  which  would 
be  equal  to  35  per  cent,  on  the  whole  amount 
of  these  earnings.  The  failure  to  assess  and 
collect  the  tax  at  the  time,  the  Court  held  to 
be  no  estoppel  against  the  claim  of  the 
United  States,  as  this  arose  from  an  incor- 
rect interpretation  of  the  law  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Internal  Revenue.  Their  mis- 
take did  not  vacate  the  rights  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  hence  the  savings  banks  were 
atill  liable  for  these  unassessed  and  uncol- 
lected taxes. 

Had  the  law  as  determined  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  been  carried  into  efl'ect,  it 
would  iiave  worked  a  peculiar  hardship  to 
the  savings  banks.  In  this  State  they  are 
authorized  to  hold  and  permanently  retain  a 
surplus,  for  the  greater  security  of  their  de- 
positors against  loss;  and  the  payment  of  35 
per  cent,  on  its  amount  would  have  fallen 
upon  them  as  a  grievous  and  oppressive 
burden. 

Savings  banks  are  not  speculating  institu- 
tions. They,  as  a  general  thing,  have  no 
stock  capital  and  no  stockholders.  Their 
assets  consist  wholly  in  their  deposits  and 
the  accumulations  thereon  in  the  form  of  an 
undivided  surplus.  The  real  owners  of 
both  are  for  the  most  part  poor  people,  who 
have  laid  aside  their  small  earnings  as  a  re- 
liance against  the  day  of  want.  Congress 
in  passing  a  law  for  the  I'clief  of  this  class 
from  what  would  have  been  a  practical 
wrong  has  simply  followed  the  dictates  of  a 
sound  public  policy.  We  do  not  call  in 
question  the  technical  cerrectness  of  the  de- 
cision rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court;  yet, 
assuming  it  to  be  correct,  Congress  has  done 
the  wise  thing  in  obviating  the  evil  which 
must  otherwise  have  arisen  therefrom  and 
in  releasing  savings  banks  from  any  further 
taxation  on  their  earnings. 


— The  Spanish-Amei-ican  Savings  and  Loan 
Bank  will  commence  operations  in  this  city 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1875.  Don  Juan  C. 
Alvarado  has  been  appointed  Legal  Ad- 
viser. 
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National  Gold  Banks  of  California. 


There  are  now  in  operation  in  this  State 
five  National  Gold  Banks,  as  follows:  First 
National  Gold  Bank,  and  National  Gold 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  of  this  city;  National 
Gold  Bank  of  D.  O.  Mills  &  Co.,  at  Sacra- 
mento; Eirst  National  Gold  Bank  of  Stock- 
ton, and  First  National  Gold  Bank  of  Smta 
Barbara.  Besides  these  there  is  one  other 
now  organizing  in  San  Jose,  which,  we  are 
informed,  will  soon  be  ready  for  operations. 
The  statement  of  these  banks  made  to  the 
Controller  of  the  Currency,  on  the  26th  of 
Juno  last,  shows  them  to  be  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition. Aggregatmg  the  several  items  con- 
tained in  that  statement,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing results: 

EKSOURCRS. 

Loans  and  discounts S5,l')5,087 

Overdrafts 201,00o 

U.  S.  Bonds  to  secure  circulation 2,537,500 

Due  from  banks  and  bankers 41t,iM9 

Specie  (including  Gold  Treasury  Notes)..  I,'i75,.5'ji) 

Legal  Tenders  and  Bank  Bills 7;>,y>l 

Other  resources I,l(i5,110 

Total Jll,222,i»7l) 

LIAEILITIKS. 

Capital  stock  paid  in 13,200,000 

Surplus , 2-?2,')14 

National  bank  circulation  outstanding....  2,014,105 

Individual  deposits 3,221,004 

Time  and  demand  certificates 1,355,283 

Due  to  banks  and  bankers 824,704 

Other  liabilities 374,450 


Total $11,222,970 

The  resources  ot  the  several  banks  are  as 
follows: 

First  Nat.  Gold  Bank  S.  F $3,802,238 

Nat.  Gold  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  S.  F .5,14!i,020 

Nat.  Gold,  D.  0.  Mills  &  Co..  Sac l,I08,i»'J2 

First  Nat.  Gold  Bank,  Stockton 707,804 

First  Nat.  Gold  Bank,  Santa  Barbara 333,902 

The  business  of  these  banks  is  constantly 
increasing,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
comparison  of  the  loans  and  discounts  with 
previous  reports: 

September  12,  1873 S4,328,000 

December  20,  1873 4,720,000 

February  27, 1874 4,845,000 

May  1,  1874 4,055,000 

Juno  20,  1874 5,155,000 

The  line  out  at  this  last  report  is  the  large.st 
yet  reported,  but  it  will  still  be  larger,  as 
the  demand  for  money  now  is  better  than  it 


was  then,  and  the  pro^sent  low  rates  of  in- 
terest is  likely  to  make  it  continue  active  for 
some  time  to  come.  The  amount  of  coin 
held  at  the  date  of  the  last  report  is  some 
$600,000  larger  than  it  was  on  the  1st  May. 
Tlie  surplus  shows  a  further  increase  of 
§4,000,  making  a  gain  of  §8,000  in  four 
months.  The  circulation  outstanding  on  the 
2(3th  June  was  |40,000  larger  than  it  was  the 
1st  May  and  $75,000  more  than  on  the  27th 
February.  The  currency  is  readily  taken 
in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  is  often  pre- 
ferred to  coin.  There  has  been  an  increase 
of  $440,500  in  the  amount  of  individual  de- 
posits and  nearly  $500,000  in  the  amount  of 
time  and  demand  certificates,  as  compared 
with  the  report  May  1st.  It  is  gratifying  to 
note  these  improvements  in  the  reports  of 
these  banks,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  en- 
couragement they  are  meeting  with  will 
lead  to  the  organization  of  more  of  them  on 
this  Coast. 


The  City  ^Savings  Banks. 

The  report  of  these  institutions  for  the 
term  ending  June  30th  is  quite  flattering. 
The  number  of  depositors,  amount  of  depos- 
its, and  the  amount  of  dividends  paid  by 
these  banks  for  the  first  half  of  the  current 
year  aggregates  as  follows  :  Depositors,  55,- 
711  ;  amount  of  deposits,  $50,800,262,  and 
amount  of  dividends  paid  to  depositors  §2,- 
045,843. 

The  total  loans  and  investments  of  these 
institutions  foot  up  the  sum  of  $50,555,018. 
The  reserve  fund  aggregates  $2,263,444,  and 
the  cash  on  hand  $2,688,916.  The  aggregate 
gross  earnings  for  the  half  year  foot  up  $2,- 
378,323,  and  the  gross  expenses  §1U2,152  . 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  expense  ac- 
count is  very  small,  considering  the  number 
of  institutions  reporting  and  the  enormous 
amount  of  business  transacted  by  them. 
The  aggregate  per  cent,  is  but  a  fraction 
over  8  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings. 
Three  of  these  banks,  the  Hibcrnia,  French 
and  Savings  and  Loan,  have  only  one  class 
of  deposits,'  which  are  called  "ordinary," 
since  they  can'be  withdrawn  at  any  time  with- 
out giving  notice.     The  others  have  two  or 
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more  classes  which  diaw  interest  at  various 
rates  ranging  from  7  to  10  percent.  Tiie  rates 
for  tlic  present  term  compare  as  follows 
with  the  corresponding  term  in  1873  : 

Torm.  Orilin'y.  Torm.  Urtliii'y. 

Cnl.  Sav's,  "f>  cent...  lO.Oi)  «.0()  iUiO  8.00 

Farmor^  Bank 10.00  S.OO  10.00  S.OO 

French  iiank 9.00  D.OO 

German  15ank n.UO  S.OO  8.10  7.00 

llibornia  Bank 8.00  8.00 

lliiinbnkUBnnk 0.00  8.00  !).00  7.r>0 

Ma«:onic  Bank 0.7.')  8.00  O.-W  7.50 

Odd  Follows  Dank..  ll.(W  S.m  9.10  7M 

S.  F.  Savings 9.00  8.00  0.00  7..')0 

Savings  i  Loan 9.60  8.40 

Security  Bank 9.00  8.00  9.00  7..tO 

Western  S.  &  T.  Co.  10.00  8.00  lO.OO  8.00 

A  comparison  of  the  lines  of  deposit  with 
the  report  of  la.^^t  year  shows  that  there  has 
been  a  general  increase  throughout,  the  larg- 
est being  in  the  Savings  &  Loan  Society, 
which  increased  for  the  year  §1,604,000. 
The  increase  in  the  other  banks  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Odd  Fellows,  §1,300,000;  German, 
§1,168,000;  S.  F.  Savings  Union,  §703,000; 
Hibernia,  §()93,000;  French  Cauk,  §511,- 
000;  Security,  §390,000;  Farmers'  Bank, 
§105,000,  and  the  Humboldt  Hank,  §74,000. 
The  banks  havina:  a  paid-up  capital  are  as 
follows:  Savings  Union,  §200,000;  Far- 
mers' Bank,  §45,000;  German,  §100,000; 
Masonic,  §150,000;  Humboldt,  §40,000; 
Security,  §300,000,  half  cash  and  half 
giiarantee  notes,  and  the  California 
Savings  and  Loan,  §300,000,  of  which  §03,- 
000  is  now  paid  up  in  cash.  The  "Western 
Savings  &  Tru^t  Company  have  a  capital  of 
§1,000,000,  of  which  the  sum  of  §250,000  is 
paid  up  in  ca.^h,  and  the  balance  subject  to 
be  called  in  whenever  the  business  of  the 
institution  may  demand  it.  The  Hibernia, 
French,  Odd  Fellows  and  Savings  and  Loan 
are  mutual,  they  depending  entirely  on 
deposits  for  loanable  funds. 

The  total  deposits  at  these  banks  show  an 
increase  of  §3,890,000  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year,  and  §7,129,000  during 
the  past  year.  The  dividends  incrca.^ed 
from  §1,957,026  to  §2,045,842  during  the 
last  term,  and  the  average  amount  to  credit 
of  each  depositor  from  §903  to  §911. 

Thesearc  very  gratifying  results,  and  they 
should  inspire  additional   interest  and  con- 


fidence in  the  beneticenco  and  stability  of 
this  class  of  institutions.  The  millions 
which  are  accumulated  in  them  are  the  sav- 
ings in  part  of  the  ma.sses  of  the  people, 
and  it  is  to  these  that  we  mainly  look  for 
cai)ital  to  build  up  factories  and  other  im- 
provements, and  to  erect  business  blocks 
and  residences  within  ourcity.  This  money 
is  loaned  upon  real  estate,  and  is  mostly 
used  in  improving  the  same.  So  far  this 
year  the  supply  has  been  greater  than  the 
demand,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  con- 
dition of  affairs,  the  rate  of  interest  has  been 
.somewhat  reduced,  and  dividends  to  deposi- 
tors diminished  in  proportion.  The  rates, 
however,  are  still  higher  here  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world  where  securities  are 
equalh'  safe. 


—The  Fanners'  National  Gold  Bank  of  San 
Jose  is  expected  to  commence  business  soon. 
This  will  make  the  sixth  bank  of  this  char- 
acter which  has  been  organized  in  this  State, 
there  being  two  in  this  city,  one  in  Sacra- 
mento, one  in  Stockton,  and  one  in  Santa 
Barbara. 

—From  July  1st,  1867,  as  will  be  seen  else- 
where in  this  issue,  the  Savings  Banks  of  this 
state  have  paid  their  depositors  §24,757,185 
in  dividends.  The  depositors  now  number 
77,517,  and  the  amount  of  deposits  §63,020,- 
505,  the  average  deposit  being  §809  to  each 
d(!positor.  This  showing  cannot  be  equalled 
by  anj-  other  section  of  the  world  contain- 
ing the  same  number  of  inhabitants. 

— The  Bank  of  San  Diego  and  the  Com- 
mercial Bank  of  San  Diego  have  petitioned 
the  Board  of  Equalization  of  San  Diego 
County  for  the  removal  of  the  assesmcnt  on 
mortgages  held  by  them,  and  the  prayer  has 
been  denied.  The  banks  threaten  to  decline 
loaning  any  more  money  on  real  estate... 
The  tax  is  clearly  a  case  of  double  taxation, 
and  is  of  course  uncon.stitutional. 

— The  foregoing  articles  on  Savings  Banks 
are  taken  from  The  Banker  and  Depositor,  of 
this  city. 
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— Tho  following  aro  tho  dividonds  paid   by  the 

local  incorporations  tor  thj  tirst  half  of  tho  cur- 
rent year,  as  compared  with  the  same  time  in  187!: 

1S73.  1871. 

Anglo-California  Bank «(iO,000 

Bank  of  California ^300,000  300,000 

First  National  (Jold  Bank 7o,000  90,000 

Merchants'  Exchange  Bank ;M,000  60,000 

National  Gold  Bank  &  Trust  Co.    (iO,000  75,000 

Ton  City  Savings  Banks 1,818,100  1,957,000 

AVells,  Fargo  i  Co's  Express 200,000  200,000 

Sacraiuonto  (ias  Company 5,000        

San  Francisco  Gaslight  Co 110,000  300,0)0 

Spring  Valley  AVater  Co 210,000  280,000 

Black  Diamond  Coal  Co 25,000  100,000 

Eastport  Coos  Bay  Coal  Co 10,000  5,000 

California  Dry  Dock  Co 21,000  21,000 

California  State  Telegraph 25,000  25,000 

California  Theatre  Co 15.000  15,000 

.Giant  Powder  Co 54,000  51,000 

Merchants'  Exchange  Asso 4,800  3,000 

Pioneer  Land  &  Loan  Asso 6,i)()0  0,900 

City  Railroad  Co 5,000        

North  Beach  &  Mission  R.  R 25,000  30,000 

California  Insurance  Co 9,000  31,500 

Commercial  Insurance  Co 0,000  18,000 

Fireman's  Fund  Insurance 33,000 

Merchants' Mutual  Marine 300,000 

State  Investment  Insurance 0,000  18,000 

Union  Insurance  Co 45,000  82,500 

Belcher  Mining  Co 3,432,000  3,120,000 

Black  Bear  Quartz 15,000  51,000 

Cederberg  Mining  Co 24,000        

Consolidated  Amador  M.  Co 120,000  30,o00 

Consolidated  Virginia  M.  Co 648,000 

Crown  Point  Mining  Co 3,100,000  2,000,000 

Eureka  Mining  Co 180,000        

Eureka  Consolidated  M.  Co 50,000  100,000 

Keystone  Quartz  Mining  Co 5,000 

K.  K. Consolidated  M.  Co.. 12,500        

Lyon  Mill  and  Mining  Co 20,000 

La  Grange  Ditch  M.  Co 12,500        

Meadow  Valley  M.  Co 120,000        

Monitor  Belmont  M.  Co 50,000        

Raymond  &  Ely  Mining  Co 300,000        

Eedington  Qucksilver  M.  Co 75,000 


Totals Sl0,519,l'i0  $10,118,100 

— Real  estate  is  improving.  There  were  318  deeds 
placed  on  record  last  month,  representing  a  value 
of  §2,208,200,  against  an  average  of  loss  than 
81,000,000  for  the  corresponding  month  in. previous 
years.  Tho  past  month's  business  has  been  tho 
largest  in  nearly  five  years.  There  were 252  mort- 
gages recorded  last  month,  of  a  value  of  31,035,800, 
und  173  releases  made,  of  a  value  of  $741,400, 
showing  an  increase  of  nearly  §900,000  in  the  loan 
account.  Private  capitalists  loaned  §350,500  and 
released  S'252,900.  The  Ilibernia  Bank  put  out 
$235,400  and  released  1210,800.  Tho  Gorman  Bank 
loaned  S33(),500;  San  Francisco  Savings  Union, 
S*38,900;  Odd  Fellows'  Bank,  8150,400;  and  Sav- 
ings and  Jioan  Society,  $150,400.  Most  of  this 
money  was  loaned  at  8@9  per  cent.,  at  which 


figures  largo  loans  on  first-class  security  will  bo 
duplicated.    Tho  operations  in  real  estate  in  this 
city  for  tho  past  month  compare  as  follows  : 
July.  Deeds.       Mortgages.       Releases. 

1870 $1,000,800        $1,557,100  $1,039,200 

1871 958,400  1,001,800  1,033,700 

1872 828,800      0M,.500      575,300 

1873 1,233,900      544,200      300,000 

1871 2,208,200    1,035,800      741,400 

Tho  best  feature  about  the  market  is  tho  apparent 
absence  of  speculation.  Notwithstanding  tho 
volume  of  business  in  progress,  there  is  no  excite- 
ment and  no  disposition  to  pay  fancy  prices.  Much 
of  the  property  changing  hands  is  purchased  with 
the  view  of  occupation  on  the  part  of  the  buyers, 
or  for  tho  purpose  of  improvements  and  rentals. 
Moderate-priced  residences  and  residence  lots  are 
in  demand  by  those  who  are  tired  of  renting  or 
boarding.  Desirable  locations  at  reasonable 
rates  do  not  wait  long  for  customers. 


BUSINESS  AOE^T  &  COLLECTOR, 

GOy  Kearny  Street,  Dy  Stairs. 


BUSINESS  PLACES  SOLD, 

PARTNERSHIPS  NEGOTIATED, 
LOANS  NEGOTIATED. 
Notes,  Bills,  Rents  and  Accounts,  Promptly 

Collected. 
tm-  COiVIMISSIONS  REASONABLE  -&H 

TPIXJST    FTJISTID 

SAHWGS  DEPOSITS 

For  the  Maintenance  of 
LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICIES 

— AND  TUE — 

Accumulation  of  Deposits  in  Savings  Banks 

At  the  same  Outlay  as  is  usually  required 

to  secure  Life  Insurance  alone. 


For  particulars  and  Tables  apply  to 

SCHREIBER    &    HOWELL, 

N.  E.  Cor.  Kearny  &  Post  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCt). 


WM.  SHERMAN  i  GO. 
CLOTHIERS, 

Merchant  Tailors 


AND   DEALERS   IN 


MEN'S  FURNISHING  GOODS, 

Trunks,  Traveling  Bags,  Valises, 
Etc.,    Etc.,    Etc. 

608  Montgomery  Street, 


EAST  SIDE,  NORTH  OF  CLAY. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Wlameda  County 

INSURANCE  (FIRE  AND  MARINE,)  COMPANY, 
CAPITAL,    -    -    -    $100,000. 

Office  J  g6g  (Broadway,  Oakland,  Gal. 


This   Company   being   fully   organized   is   prepared   tQ   issue  its   Policies   upon 
the   safer   class   of   hazards. 


DIRECTORS. 

A.  EBERIIART,        ISRAEL  W.  KNUX,         Hon.  B.  F.  FERRIS,         Hon.  HENRY  DURANTf 

GALEN  M.  FISHER,  Hon.  GEO.  G.  BERRY,  L.  W.  KENNEDY. 

OFFICERS. 

ISRAEL  W.  KNOX,  Vice-President, 
Hon.  GEORGE  G.  BERRY,  Treasurer, 
C.  H.  TWOMBLY,  Assistant  Secretary, 


A.  EBERHART,  President, 
L.  W.  KENNEDY,  Secretary, 
"WILLIAM  HIGBY,  Attorney, 


Cai't.  ELIJAH  CASE, Surveyor. 


